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PREFACE. 


A  mere  accident  has  given  tlie  first  impulse  to  the 
composition  of  the  annexed  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  a  few  clerical  friends  and  the 
author  formed,  at  the  same  festive  board  in  the  college, 
a  social  meeting,  not  unusual  on  solemn  -feast  days  ;  and 
the  subject  of  conversation  turned  on  the  language  and 
antiquities  of  Ireland. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Easy  Lessons  in  Irish, 
and  the  College  Irish  Grammar,  the  author  has,  time  after 
time,  received  from  amateur  scientists,  and  occasionally 
f i-om  scholars — all  differing  in  position,  or  in  country, 
— letters  in  which  questions  like  the  following  were  put : 
"  ArVhat  was  the  character  of  the  Irish  race  before  the 
*'  coming  of  St.  Patrick  ?  How  far  had  a  knowledge 
"  of  the  Christian  religion  spread  through  Ireland  before 
'•  the  Apostle  preached  the  faith  from  Tara  hill  ?  Had 
''  the  pagan  Irish  any  knowledge  of  literature  ?  If  so, 
*'  what  kind  of  alphabet  did  they  use  ? — was  it  Roman, 
*'  Grecian,  Ogham,  or  some  form  of  letter  now  unknown  ? 
"  The  phonesis  of  the  Irish-Gaelic  language  ?  The  law 
•'of  slender  and  broad  vowel  sounds  ?  On  what  does  it 
"rest?  The  correct  sounds  of  the  consonants  in  their 
"  natural  and  aspirated  state  ?  The  number  of  letters  in 
"  Irish  ?  in  Greek  ?  How  many  did  the  supposed 
**  Cadmus  introduce  into  Greece?  Did  the  Greeks  really 
'*  loose  F  (Vau)  ?      The  lost  F  preserved  in  Irish  Gaelic 


VI. 

"Tbe  Eonnd  Towers.  Which  opinion — that  of  Dr. 
•'  Tetric  or  Thotnaa  Moore — is  correct?  Were  the  Etras- 
"  cans  Gaels  ?  Wero  tbe  children  of  the  Giael  of  Arfan 
"  origin,  and  not  Cuthite  or  Phenician  ?" 

From  these  letters  it  was  plain,  that  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  the  field  of  Irish  Antiqnities  and  of  the 
Iriwh-Gaelic  language  laj  fallow ;  and  it  seeiued  right  that 
some  one  shonld  aim  at  cnltirating  it.  The  present 
volume  is  the  author's  attempt. 

U.  J.  DOURKK, 

PEESIDEST. 

^t  .larlatli's  CoUege, 

Fonrt  ofllie 

Niitmtf  a  iLo  J3.V.M,  1873; 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


A  PBSFACE  18  to  a  book  what  a  porch  is  to  a  house ;  or 
it  is  to  the  body  of  the  book  what  a  miniature  photograph 
is  to  the  fall  living  form. 

A  preface  to  the  second  edition  should  superadd  some 
new  feature,  and  tell  how  the  first  issue  of  the  work  has 
been  received  by  the  literary  public. 

The  opinions  of  the  press  are,  as  a  rule — particularly 
when  coming  from  quarters  opposed  in  political  and  re- 
ligious interests  and  views — a  fair  criterion  by  which  the 
value  of  a  new  work  may  be  estimated.  Itegarding  the 
**  Aryan  Origin  of  the  Oaelic  Eace  and  Language,"  there 
has  been  from  all  quarters — ^from  the  press  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  and  in  a  remarkable  degree 
from  the  "Athens  of  the  North,"  from  Deny,  Omagh; 
from  Cork,  Limerick  and  Dublin,  a  psean  in  praise  of 
it  poured  forth  with  a  ready  and  cheerful  willingness, 
not  alone  by  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  Catholic 
journals,  but  by  those  who  have  been,  from  education  and 
early  training,  opposed  to  the  religion  of  the  writer. 

One  must,  however,  like  a  wise  sea-captain,  be  pre- 
pared for  adverse  blasts. 

Diversity  of  interests,  of  knowledge,  and  even  of  tastes, 
begets  diversity  of  thought;  and  hence  reviewers  will 


TIU  TBXTACI  TO  OODXII  SSRIOV. 

often  find  fsalt,  where,  in  the  judgment  of  others  equally 
learned,  no  fault  is  to  he  fonnd. 

All  critics,  it  must  be  rememberod,  are  not  scholars, 
nor  men  of  large  and  enlightened  views.  There  are  many 
persons  who  prefer  class  interests  and  pride  of  party  to  all 
the  learning  in  the  world. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  has  received  for  less 
hostile  criticism  than  the  anthorhad  expected.  Although 
the  book  was  written  and  prinled  in  the  short  period  of 
eighteen  months,  the  views  presented  in  its  pages  are  not 
the  effect  of  haste ;  they  had  been  formed  and  matured 
over  a  decade  of  years,  from  reading,  observation,  and 
thought.  The  friendly  Scot  renewing  the  volume  in 
the  Xi^ie  Magaune,  Inveniess,  sees  with  a  kindred  per- 
ceptive power  the  facts  r^arding  the  writer:  "The 
work,"  he  says,  "is  a  Keltic  repowlory — the  writer's 
Keltic  reading  for  many  years  being  apparently  thrown 
into  a  crucible,  and  having  undergone  a  certain  process 
there,  are  forged  inte  the  handsome  volume  before  ns." 

The  book  has  been  written  for  the  reading  public 
generally,  at  home  and  in  America ;  fbr  students  in 
colleges;  for  young  ladies  in  educational  establishments 
and  convent  schools,  and  on  this  account  the  style  is  dear, 
lively,  and  attractive. 

The  writer's  aim  has  been  te  trace  the  Gaels  to  the 
original  habitat  of  their  race  and  language.  His  duty, 
theo,  had  been  not  unlike  that  of  an  explorer  in  » 
territory  not  much  known — sailing  up  one  of  its  great 
rivers,  to  note  on  the  right  bank  and  on  the  left  the  foot- 
prints of  a  by-gone  race  still  traceable  in  the  language 
they  spoke ;  in  the  names  which  they  gave  to  the  plaoes 
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'throagh  which  they  passed  ;  in  the  monumental  remains; 
in  the  style  of  architecture^  which  still  outlives  the  ravages 
of  age ;  in  other  abiding  signs  of  civilised  life,  to  be  seen 
in  their  poetry,  love  of  rhyme,  knowledge  of  colours  and 
of  musical  sound.  Their  laws,  still  extant,  like  the  pillar- 
towers  of  the  land,  bring,  at  a  bound,  the  archaeologist 
back  three  thousand  years. 

These  jottings  along  the  stream  of  time  up  to  the 
Lighest  and  earliest  source  are  varied ;  bat  they  all  tend 
:to  point  to  the  Origin  of  the  Gaelic  Race  and  Language. 

The  varied  lines  of  proof,  tending  all  to  one  point, 
present  in  their  collected  force  a  most  convincing  argu* 
ment  that  the  Gaels  were  the  first  who  came  westward 
irom  the  ancient  Aryan  region  in  Asia. 

fit.  Jarlath*8  College,  Tuam, 
15th  Sept,  1876. 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  Athemeum,) 

St.  Jailatt's  College,  Tuam,  Ireland,. 
March  30th,  1876. 

Sir — In  the  world  of  letters  and  in  the  walks  of  literarjr 
criticism,  "  fair  play  "  ought  to  he  a  maxim  dear  to  the 
sons  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Even  on  the  turf,  or  at  the^ 
target,  and  in  other  circles  of  international  social  life>. 
this  maxim  is  not  ignored.  Men,  professedly  of  intellec- 
tual culture — sons  of  science  who,  we  suppose,  aim  at  the 
acquisition  of  truth — should  cherish  truth  and  honour  witl> 
a  fidelity  equal,  at  least,  to  that  shown  hy  persons  less- 
highly  educated. 

The  circulation  and  influence  of  the  Atkenaum,  as  » 
literary  organ,  is  acknowledged  hy  all.  Were  it  a  provin- 
cial or  a  party  journal,  or  a  literary  weekly  less  favourahly 
known,  a  place  in  its  pages  would  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  claimed  for  the  following  correction. 

The  new  work  lately  puhlished  hy  Longmans,  London 
— "  Aryan  Origin  of  the  Gaelic  Race  and  Language  " — 
has,  in  your  columns.  No.  2525,  issued  March  18th,  heen 
reviewed.  In  that  review,  sent  to  me  hy  some  fnend, 
there  is  one  leading  untrue  statement  (p.  393)  which  I 
wish  to  set  right  hefore  the  readers  of  the  Athenaum^ 
The  following  is  the  passage — a  summary  framed  hy  the- 
critic,  and  put  forth  as  if  made  hy  the  author  of  the  work 
in  support  of  his  theory  on  the  Pillar  Towers  of  Ire- 
land:^ 
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''  Canon  Bourke^s  argnments  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
•of  very  lengthened  sorites  :  '  The  pagan  Irish  were  Aryans, 
therefore  Easterns;  the  Easterns  were  great  bnilders; 
Noah  built  the  Ark ;  his  sons  must  also  have  been  good 
builders ;  some  of  his  descendants  were  certainly  such, 
s.ff.,  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  &c. ;  the  sons  of  Japhet  must  have 
been  as  clever  as  their  cousins :  the  pagan  Irish  were  des- 
cendants of  Japhet ;  they  must  have  inherited  the  family 
talents;  they  could  accordingly  have  built  the  Hound 
Towers ;  they  did  build  them  ;  er^o,  these  structures  are 
of  pagan  origin.* " 

Allow  me  to  refer  your  readers  who  have  the  work,  to 
pages  381,  382,  in  which  is  read  the  contradictory  to 
the  foregoing ;  and  to  quote,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
have  it  not,  the  words  of  the  text  which  the  author  did 
xeally  pen:^ 

"  The  argument  can  be  put  in  this  way :  All  the  Aryan 
nations  were  skilled  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  especially 
those  of  architecture,  sculpture,  dyeing,  and  painting. 
But  the  early  natives  were,  as  their  language  proves, 
Aryan.  Therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Ireland 
were  skilled  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  they  possessed 
A  knowledge  of  architecture,  sculpture,  dyeing,  and  paint- 
ing. Does  this  argument  prove  that  the  pagan  Irish  built 
the  Towers  ?  Not  at  all.  It  only  proves  that  they  had 
knowledge  and  power  sufficient  to  erect  those  perennial 
piles  which  are  a  source  of  wonder  to  succeeding  genera- 


tions." 


Observe  the  words,  "  not  at  alL"    The  writer  of  the 
iiotice  in  the  Athenaum  ignores  their  existence,  and  states^ 


.as  the  author's  own,  the  veij  contradictory  of  that  found 
in  the  text.  That  is  strange!  The  book  was  in  his 
hands,  it  is  supposed,  and  the  sentence  before  his  eyes, 
and  yet  he  writes,  as  the  author's  words,  the  very  contra* 
dictory  of  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  read  !  One 
is  amazed  at  assertions  such  as  this — made  coolly  and  not 
uncommonly  by  men  *'  of  more  than  ordinary  grasp  and 
depth  of  intellect  or  of  general  scholarship."  A  scholar 
from  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  one  of  our  brethren  of 
the  Highlands,  who  are  well-educated  gentlemen,  would 
not  write  after  that  fashion.  The  literary  critic  had 
heard  something  about  a  sorites,  and  thought  it  would  be 
a  capital  hit  to  "do"  Lord  Macaulay,  and  to  give  a  counter- 
touch  of  dispraise,  in  order  to  heighten  the  colouring,  as 
iie  thought,  of  the  literary  picture,  for  his  philo- Anglican 
Jreaders. 

He  writes  with  the  air  of  the  greatest  scholar  of  the 
day;  and  strives  to  make  his  readers  believe  that  he  not 
-only  knows  everything  about  which  he  writes,  but  that 
he  alone  is  right.  This  air  of  assumed  infallibility  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  strange  amateur  Irish  writer  who  made 
•sn  appearance  some  years  ago  before  the  Irish-Gaelio 
public,  and  whose  acquaintance,  very  likely,  the  critic  on 
the  present  occasion  has  made.  This  wonderful  scholar 
was  (according  to  himself)  the  only  centre  of  lite):ary  and 
philosophical  orthodoxy.  How  did  he  show  it  ?  In  this 
•wise : — ^He  argued :  His  own  views  are  right !  This  was 
invariably  the  major  proposition  of  the  syllogism;  and 
the  minor :  The  views  of  his  opponent  were  quite  different  I 
Therefore  his  opponent's  views  were  wrong.  In  this  handy, 
iiappy  fashion  he  settled  all  difficulties. 


The  only  Buppoailion  that  can  be  made  &V(nmbIe  to  tbe- 
Teviewer  is,  that  he  wrote  from  a  vague  recollection  of 
what  he  bad  read  in  the  work  giren  him  to  notice ;  or 
that  he  had  formed  some  notion  of  it  from  a  harried 
glance  at  the  aummaiy  of  the  chapteia.  Thia  appears 
plain  from  another  untrue  statement — but  one  of  less  im- 
portance— found  in  the  renew.  He  says  Canon  Bouriie 
derives  the  tenn  Gael,  or  Gaedhal,  from  "Cath"(pr.faA)t 
a  battle,  anci  "  oilte,"  trained,  educated.  The  derivation 
of  the  term  Gael  is  nowhere  found  in  the  work — that  of 
£»ltoi,  or  Selto*,  is. 

The  explanation  which  he  give  of  the  dajs  of  the 
week  in  Irish-Gaelic  is  phantastic  and  quite  harmless,  if 
it  was  odIj  less  dogmatic.      This  is    not   the  place  nor 
the  time  to    prove  that   the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
Irish  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  shown  by  me  at  p. 
474,  aro  quit«  in  accord  with  (1)  correct  radical  spell- 
ing of  the  terms  in  Gaelic;  (2)  with  sense;  (3)  correct 
phonesis ;  (4)  analogy  with  other  dialects  of  Aryan  origin  v 
(5)  with  history  and  authority ;  and  that  the  reviewer's 
notions  are,  at  least,  conjectural,  and  are  not  supported 
by  ndical  spelling  ;  nay,  are  opposed  to  it — opposed  to 
sense,  to  phonesis,  to  the  pronnnination  of  the  terms  in 
the  present  and  in   the  past— opposed  to  history  and  to 
■oUunity.      If  *'  aotne,"    (Friday)    was    derived    from 
Jtfmutm,  it  ahonld  be  (like  "  losa,"  from  /wiu,  "  Ion,"' 
ftvm  -fytmim),  Trittan  "  leinn^,"  and  pronounced  quite 
■      differently  from  that  by  which  "Dia  aotne  "  (Friday)  at 
^L  preeent  b  known.  "Duoedfim"  (Wednesday) — "ced^in" 
^ft  j[iB  two  ByllableB)    abould  be  written  "  Dia  cend-ieiune," 
^B  and  pronounced,  not  "Sia-cedeini  aa  it  ia  at  present,  but 


*'  dia-cead-ieian6  "  (in  four  syllables),  as  it  never  yet  has 
been  written  or  prononnced,  and  never  will  be. 

As  the  views  of  the  critic  on  the  subject  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  Craelic,  and  on  the  meaning  of  the  Irihh  names  for 
the  days  of  the  week,  have  been  formed  merely  by  hap- 
hazard, so,  too,  is  his  guess  at  the  logical  reasoning  pre- 
sented in  my  arguments  against  Dr.  Petrie. 

The  sorites,  as  a  form  of  argument,  is  not  employed  at 
all  in  the  work.  The  arguments  consist  of  distinct  syl- 
logisms, or  of  epichiremata.  Dr.  Petrie  makes  use  of 
three  kinds  of  argument — I,  negative;  2,  positive;  and 
3,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Pagan  Irish  to  build 
Buch  perennial  pillars,  as  they  were  a  people  barbarous 
and  ignorant.  It  was  necessary  in  establishing  the  truth 
of  the  new  theory  to  prove  how  valueless  were  Dr. 
Petrie's  arguments ;  nay,  more,  to  show  that  the  Pagan 
Irish  were,  as  a  fact,  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
architecture. 

This  last  was  a  kind  of  '*  retarqueo  argumentum  "  directly 
against  Petrie's  statement.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
build,  therefore  they  did  not  build,  is  his  argument.  I 
answer — they  were  as  an  Aryan  race  skilled  in  architec- 
ture— therefore  it  is  not  true  to  state  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  build ;  and,  therefore,  the  argument  founded 
on  their  supposed  want  of  knowledge  is  valueless.  Let 
me  quote  from  p.  381  of  the  '*  Aryan  Origin,"  one  passage. 

*'  The  great  objection  hitherto  against  the  opinion  that 
the  Round  Towers  are  of  Pagan  origin  is,  that  our  Pagan 
progenitors  had  not,  they  say,  as  far  as  can  be  known, 
knowledge  or  skill  and  practical  power  to  erect  such 
superstructures.      'Hitherto,'  says   Petrie   (p.  2),  *  we 


bare  bad  little  on  the  subject  but  epecnlation,  grtiving 
out  of  a  mistaken  and  aophiloec^bicat  zeal  in  support  of 
the  claims  of  onr  country  to  an  early  ciriliBation ;  and 
oren  the  truth  having  been  advocated  only  hypothetic 
cally,  bu  fulled  to  be  eBtabUshed,  from  the  absence  of 
that  evidence  which  facta  alone  oould  supply.'  This  ob- 
jection fiides  away  under  the  iocreaaed  knovled^  whioh- 
the  light  derived  from  the  science  of  comparative  pbi- 
Iol<^  sbeds  on  the  early  history  of  the  Irish  race.  The 
early  Irish  were  Aryan,  therefore  they  were  a  race  poa- 
SOBKd  of  skill  and  power  to  erect  tboae  Towers." 

The  reviewer  tells  bis  readers  that  the  work  is  written 
"in a  style  vigorous,  exact,  and  clear;"  that  the  book 
"brings  within  the  reach  of  the  general  reader,  and  of 
the  tyro  in  philology  many  of  the  most  striking  results 
achieved  by  the  comparatively  new  aolenoe  of  Ian- 
gosge." 

He  add»,  however :  "  It  contains  nothing  new  to 
■oholars." 

If  this  statement  is  true,  then  every  new  work,  in 
which  are  embodied  theories  and  dogmata  of  pbiloaopby 
already  known  to  a  few,  must  be,  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
Muing,  pronounced  a  work  "  containing  nothing  new  to 
acholars." 

Sir  William  Hamilton  wrote  notbing  new  to  scholara, 
fbr  almost  all  be  has  written  on  logic  and  metaphysics 
are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  of 
the  schoolmen  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth.  Euclid  wrote  nothing  new  to  scholars, 
for  mathematics  as  a  science  was  most  certainly  known 
and  put  into  practice  ages  before  be  was  botn,     Aristotle 


irrote  nothing  original,  for  logic,  natural  and  technical 
had  been  known  long  before  Stagyra  was  honoured  by  his^ 
birth ;  and  ages  before  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  politics,  on 
physics,  and  metaphysics,  these  sciences  were  known  to- 
the  learned  of  those  remote  times. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  several  new  subjects  are- 
treated  in  the  work:— **(1)  The  phonesis  of  the  Irish 
language;  (2)  the  principles  on  which  it  rests ;  (3)  those 
principles  in  accord  with  the  mother  Aryan  tongue ;  (4) 
comparison  between  the  early  pronunciation  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  and  Irish-Gaelic;  (5)  Hymnology  ;  (6)  origin 
of  Ehyme  ;  (7)  a  new  view  regarding  the  Round  Towers^ 
— ^that  they  were  first  biiilt  in  the  early  Pagan  period,, 
and  that,  after  the  gospel  had  been  preached  in  Ireland, 
St.  Patrick  turned  the  Round  Towers,  as  he  did  the- 
Pagan  fountains,  to  the  service  of  Christian  rites,  andi 
hallowed  them  by  Christian  practices  and  religious  associa- 
tions." 

These  views  and  opinions  are  supported  by  arguments- 
which  cannot  fail  to  convince  any  fairly  unprejudiced 
mind.  The  arguments  furnished  in  the  book  are  sus- 
t^ed  by  the  written  views  and  opinions  of  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  present  time  quite  unknown  to  the  reader* 

The  best  writers  support  their  own  views  by  the  authori- 
tative statements  of  able  scholars.  This  practice  ought 
not  to  displease  "  men  of  more  than  ordinary  grasp  and 
depth  of  intellect  or  of  general  scholarship."  Neither 
ought  it  to  excite  their  auger  that  the  book  is  writteD>. 
not  as  a  purely  scientific  work  but  one  which  the  general 
reader  can  peruse  with  pleasure.  Not  a  few  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  delighted  in  perusing  its  pages.     One 


ihonsand  copies  have  been  sold  off.  That  is  a  good  sign 
of  the  appreciation  in  which  the  book  is  held  by  the 
people.  The  work  is  making  way  amongst  all  unbiassed 
readers.  A  certain  distinguished  scholar  has  written  to 
me  to  say :  That  he  admits  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
pre-Christian  theory  regarding  the  "Round  Towers,  but  he 
prefers  still  to  believe  that  these  ancient  piles  had  been 
-erected  by  Christian  hands. 

One  cannot  expect  to  convince  people  against  their  will. 
The  will  must  be  convinced  calmly  and  gradually.  Are 
arguments  faulty  because  "  intellectual  graspers  "  are  not 
-convinced  ?  By  no  means.  Were  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Manning  to  preach  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  or  with 
the  convincing  logic  of  St.  Thomas,  he  would  not  convert 
a  Whalley  or  a  Newdegate  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  Is  it  that  the  arguments  are  not  con- 
vincing? Not  at  all.  "With  prejudiced  minds,  and  men 
moved  by  spleen  or  spite,  as  with  unbelievers,  miracles 
would  not,  as  with  the  Jews  of  old,  be  proofs  con- 
Tincing. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  faithful  servant, 

U.  J.  Canon  Bourke. 


COKRIGENDA. 

The  name  England  U  in  one  instance  put  for  Ireland;  and  Ireland  tar 
EngUnd  ;  Gaelic  is  written  for  Greek  ;  in  another  tie  v  ord  vertu  is,  notwith- 
standing great  caro,  printed  virtue ;  poLsontoIogy  is  found  in  two  instances 
for  palseology.  The  "literal"  errors  are  8i:o^  as  can  bo  correctel  by  any 
intelligent  reader :."  mistry  "  for  misty,  owing  to  a  type-flip.  Those  trained 
to  literary  labour  know  that  a  book  caunot  bo  comp  etely  free  from  errors  of 
•press* 
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CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Diillin  Bcuiew^  in  the  summer  of  lSG-3.  The  luck  of 
literary  zeal  at  present  amongst  Irishmen.  Matthew 
Arnold,  John  Stuart  Blackie.  Dawn  of  a  new  da  v. 
New  forms  of  thought  brought  forth  under  the  liLrlit 
of  inductive  science.  Englishmen  affected  by  tliis 
intellectual  action.  Irishmen  are  not  to  tliem  aliens 
in  race.  The  Sc'cncc  ties  Oviijincs.  Keltic  studies 
a  portion  of  philology.  The  study  of  language  su.,- 
ports  the  truth  of  history  and  of  the  writings  of  Moses. 
If  Englishmen  and  Germans  study  Irish-Gaelic,  why 
should  not  the  children  of  the  Gael  ?  Example.  The 
Catholic  University.  Trinity  Cullege.  Learned  men 
who  have  not  had  a  Univei-sity  training.  U'iJonovan. 
"Work  to  be  done.  The  past  gone ;  the  present  our 
own.  The  futui*o  new.  li  eland's  inward  world  of 
thought  and  knowledge  that  must  win.  The  genius 
of  Ireland  should  turn  to  Irish-Gaelic.  The  lantruair*' — 
its  phonesis,  relation  to  cognate  tongues.  Irish  Liter- 
atears.  Learned  Ecclesiastics  should  not  overlook  it, 
because  it  is  a  medium  of  higher  scholarship  ;  becauso 
the  language  is  at  their  dtjors ;  because  the  risini^  age, 
as  one  of  science,  demands  it  ;  because  priests  aiid 
people  should  be  one  in  national  advancement.  Reli- 
gion should  be  to  science  what  science  is  to  art. 
Motives  for  study.  Activity  of  modern  scholarship. 
The  stream  of  Greek  mythology  turned  to  a  Christian 
channel.  Irish  mythology  ;  '•  fairy  notions.''  Result 
of  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Ireland. 

Just  ten  years  ago  the  following  words  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  summer  quarter  of  the  Vubliu  Hcn^'w  : 
"It  is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  of  us,  Saxons  and  Lvelts 


jilikp.  tlinl  \\c  ieavu  I  lie  real  work  of  Keltic  research  to 
cuutiiifiitiil  schools.  "With  Irish-Ciaelic — tliR  Kcliio  i-oot- 
tongne— UDil  three  dialects  spoken  in  the  very  midst  of 
iia,  with  >jtorc;i  of  docuracnts  of  nil  kiiidn  acce^isiblc  io 
enquirers,  with  cveiy  means  at  conimanil,  wo  su|iinely 
permit  the  (icnnan  and  the  Freuclimau  to  take  the  honoro 
that  ought  to  rvbt  with  ouriielvcs." 

However  much  Irishmen  can  plead  the  want  of  faci- 
lities at  prc^nt,  nnd  a  crushing  Icgl.slation  in  the  past, 
in  justiiicatioii,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great 
ileal  of  truth  in  the  words  of  the  Reviewer  regartling  tlio 
EQpineiiOss  or  apathy  of  natives  of  Kire  on  the  great 
question  with  which  their  existeuce  us  a  distinct  people 
is  vitally  connected. 

A  freuch  critic  in  the  Bciiic  CiI'i'ijWc',  Jlone.  H.  Oaidoz, 
commenting  on  the  important  question  of  Ireland's  ancient 
Bpccch,  obsei-ves  that  the  great  and  decidedly  important 
national  quest  ions  amongst  Irishmen— the  Franchise, 
Kduention,  Religions  Equality,  Homo  Rule,  or  liepeal — 
have,  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  assembly  of  the 
nation,  thi'ir  respective  advocates,  but  that  the  great 
qucslioi!  in  which  the  existence  of  Ireland,  as  a  distinct 
not ionalily,  is  centered,  has  no  one  to  advoi^tc  its  merits, 
or  to  rcpifiieut  it  in  the  Press  or  in  Parliament. 

The  spirit,  however,  which,  ten  years  ago,  animated 
the  breast  of  the  writer  in  the  Duhlia  Itcvii-ii;  has  not 
lircalhod  in  vain  over  the  still  waters  of  past  apathy  or 
iudiilL-reucc. 


A  move  has  been  made  in  a  qnarter,  in  which,  as 
usnal,  it  had  been  least  expected — Kngland. 

■\Vith  no  Blight  pleasure  the  lovers  of  Gaelic  literature 
read  in  the  Comiiitl  Hagaiiiw,  lEsneil  in  the  Bummer  snc- 
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ceediDg  18C5,  Essays  on  ilui  SiuOy  of  Keltic  JAl'i-ature,  from 
the  pen  of  Matthew  Arnold,  professor  of  poetry  in  tlie 
University   of   Oxford.       About   the    same    time,    John 
Stuart  Blackie,  professor  of  Grcok  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  became   the  zealous   apostle  of   the    Gaelii; 
cause  in  North  Britain.     The  honest  native  pluck  and 
power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  had  been  now  brouglit 
for  the  first  time  into  play.     This  was  encouniging.     It 
was  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  literary  p-o- 
gress  in  the  Gaelic  school  of  research.     It  was  an  omeu 
of  hope  for  all  devoted  sons  of  Ireland. 

The  grey  line  of  incipient  dawn  on  the  social  horizon 
ghot  suddenly  up  in  the  East  before  the  eyes  of  Irishmen 
who  lay  looking  listlessly  on.     This  was  the  first  gleam 
of  genuine  day  that  broke  through  the  darkness  in  wliich 
Ireland  had  for  centuries  lain  enshrouded. 

Under  the  new  light  of  the  inductive  sciences,  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  thought,  regarding  oar  language 
amongst  Euglishmen,  has  manifestly  set  in.  Knjrlish 
scholars  have  begun  to  admit  that  some  goo.l  can  come 
from  the  Nazardk  of  tlie  sister-land.  If  Englishmen 
could  only  learn  to  know  more  about  Ireland  and  her 
sons  than  they  had  known,  they  would,  wl»  feel  assured 
study,  even  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  her  annals,  her 
history,  her  language. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGES  SHOWS  THAT  KXGLISU.MEN 
AND    lUISUMEN    AltE  NOT  ALIEN. 

Irishmen  are  not  all  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  declared  they 
were  "  Aliens  in  speeeh,  in  religion,  in  blood."  Scieneo 
shows  that  they  are  with  Englishmen  and  Sc  )thmen  bre- 
thern  of  the  one  great  Aryan  family,  who,  thousands  of 
years  ago  emigrated  from  Persia  in  the  Ea^jt  to  tlic  mo« 
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^resiem  portion  of  Europo,  and  made  island  homes  of 
Kire  nnd  Lritain,  " 

At  tliis  moment,  as  Matthew  Arnold  observes,  "there 
exists  in  tbe  mind  of  many  Englishmen,  jea,  and  of 
many  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  such  a  acndo  of  mutual  repal* 
sion,  snch  a  fechng  of  incompal ihility,  of  radical  anta- 
griiiism  between  tbe  two  races  that  the  Ji-w  seemed,  at 
least  not  long  ago,  nearer  than  the  Gael  to  Englishmen  ; 
*'  Puritanism  had  so  assimilated  Bible  ideas  and  phrase- 
ology,— names  like  Kbenczer,  and  notions  like  that  of 
hewing  Agag  in  pieces — eamo  so  iintnral  to  the  lovers 
o£  England,  that  the  sense  of  affinity  between  the 
Teuionie  and  tho  Hebrew  nature  was  quite  strong;  a 
steady  middlc-claBs  Angjo-Saxim  much  more  imagined 
bimsulf  Kbiid's  cousin  than  Oiisinu's. 

'■  1  i-emenihcr  when  I  was  young,"  snys  the  Professor 
of  Poetry,  Oxford  University,  "  1  was  taught  to  think  of 
Kelt  as  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  from  Teuton  ; 
my  father  in  piirticular  was  never  weary  of  contrasting 
them  ;  ho  insi>t«l  mueh  oftener  on  tho  separation  between 
us  (English)  iiud  tlicm,  than  ou  tho  separation  between 

Political  and  ivligions  differences  doubled  tho  estrange- 
ment. The  Kneei's  and  insults  of  writers  in  the  Time', 
assuring  the  Llaela  that  everything  of  theirs  not  Knglish 


*  Lhi|;uiD  (iiim  inter cognatas  linguas  ab  laJia  per  Asiam  o 
Eiiropam  ililiiialns  citrciiin  cat  in  occifionto,  naturam,  TOriaU 
tam  ftfrmnaquo  ciiionoio  uj,'gre(Iior.— Zeim— P.'*/ii(iO. 

J'riniiiH  (/.cnes)  avinim  Bernini  ciiiiunli  vindiOBvit  Celtioar 
Ijentnm,  nutiqaam,  Into  olim  patcntctn,  Dumern,  virluto,  iiuti 
tnlioiiibuH,  ruliua  si'<l'»  inliist.roni,  ijhb  fiilali  quaiiain  in'tabiii 
tnto  jaclatn,  puf  li|iinni  I'uro  tutu   Kurojia)  litoiu  r.sii^jiig  suj 
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ia  "  simply  a  foolish  interference  with  the  national  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  and  prosperity'*  tended  to  make  this 
estrangement  immense,  incurable,  fatal. 

There  have  been  up  greater  enemies  to  the  English 
nation  and  people  than  ignorant,  conceited  writers  wlio 
decry  everything  Irish,  Gaelic,  Keltic,  and  wlio  can  find 
nothing  of  good  even  in  virtue  or  knowledge,  unless 
tinged  with  the  yellow  beams  that  radiate  from  some 
golden  focns,  or  with  the  mellow  light  of  imperial  favor. 

All  that  is  gradually  being  changed  under  the  influence 
of  increased  knowledge.  Thb  science  of  origins — as  the 
French  call  it — enables  scholars  to  ascend  to  early  times 
and  to  first  principles,  and  thence  trace  the  kinship  that 
exists  between  all  tlie  Indo-European  nations.  What 
effect  has  this  study  already  prodaced  ?  **  The  sense  of 
apathy  to  the  Irish  people,  of  radical  estrangement  from 
ihem#ia8  visibly  abated  amongst  all  the  better  part  of 
Ud,"  says  Matthew  Arnold.  *'I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  march  of  science — science  insisting  that  there  is  no 
anch  original  chasm  between  us — has  had  an  appreciable 
share  in  prt)ducing  this  changed  state  of  feeling.'*  It  is 
not  one  but  a  host  of  learned  Englishmen  who  testify  to 
this  fact  at  the  present  time. 

WOBK  TO  BE  DONE  THAT  IBISHMEN  CAK  DO. 

"We  must  leave  the  "  dead  past  to  bury  its  dead,'*  and 
strive,  we  who  are  alive,  to  advance  in  the  way  of  per- 
fection. Let  each  one  consider  that  the  appeal  to  ad- 
vance, and  to  do  good  for  country  and  kin,  is  addressed 
to  himself.  Son  of  Eire,  indifEeront  hitherto,  strive  now 
to  be  earnest ;  if  good,  aim  at  becoming  better.  There  is 
mnch  to  be  done.  The  past  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 
Ireland  cannot  live  the  past  over  again.  Her  future  is 
new.   The  whole  social  and  civil  world  has  put  on  a  fresh 
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form  o£  lifn.  Steam  and  Electricity  have  bronght  the 
far  off  families  anil  races  o£  mankind  togetfaer.  The  earth 
is  now  giiaply  a  largo  etago.  At  present,  rivalry  exists 
between  nations  ;  between  clans  nq  ]ong«r.  Witness  the 
international  compctitiona  between  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ;  and  between  Ireland  and  America.  It  is  brain 
and  intellect  and  knowledge  that  come  oS  first  in  the 
fight  of  races.  Tlie  high  hand  of  mere  mat«rial  power 
can  DO  loDgcr  conquer ;  the  clear  head,  and  the.  power  of 
thought  gain  the  prize.  "  It  is  not  in  the  outward  and 
Yisiblo  world  of  material  life  "  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
"  that  the  Keltic  geniaa  of  Wales,  or  of  Ireland,  can  at 
ibis  day  hope  to  count  for  much,  it   is  in  the  inward 

world  of  thought  and  science If  the  geniaa 

of  Ireland  can  get  itself  thoroughly  known,  as  an  object 
of  science,  it  may  count  for  a  good  deal  far  more  than 
most  of  us,  Saxona,  imagine."    It  is  a  power  in  a  ^y. 

■UDV    OAELIC    LITEBATCRE,   WHY 


lien  of  Saxon  mind  and  tone  have  sat  down  to  study 
the  history,  the  language,  the  laws,  and  the  poetry 
of  the  Gael ;  why  do  not  the  children  of  the  Gaol  do  as 
much  for  thenwelves  ?  Htudents  from  London  and  Ox- 
ford have,  within  the  past  five  years,  come  to  Tuam  to 
loani  Irish  Gaelic  ;  how  many  stadents  in  Ireland  have 
turncil  tbeir  atteution  to  that  branch  of  study  P  The 
(Jxforil  professor  of  poetry  states  that  the  comparative 
Btiiiiy  of  languages  and  literature  gains  every  day 
mure  fiillowei's  ;  how  many  natives  of  Ireland  could  be 
I'ouml  amongst  students  of  this  class  ?  Tiiey  are  easily 
numbered. 

MOTIVE8, 

To  all — French,   and  Germans,    and  Americana — the 
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language  and  literature  of  the  Grael  are,  as  an  object  of 
study,  full  of  interest  and  profit ;  to  Englishmen  they  pre- 
sent a  two-fold  advantage — first,  as  a  new  field  of  science, 
and  secondly,  as  a  medium  calculated  to  reconcile  tlu 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Gael,  by  pointing  out  the  identity 
of  their  Aryan  origin,  and  thus  helping  to  break  down 
that  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  races,  which  had 
been  built  up  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  religious  hate. 
The  language  and  literature  of  our  race  ought  to  have  a 
threefold  interest  for  Irishmen — those  just  named,  and  in 
addition,  the  fact  that  our  language  and  our  literature 
are  a  national  inheritance.  The  inhabitants  of  every 
nation  love  and  cherish  their  own  national  existence.  Oar 
language  and  our  literature  constitute  our  special  national 
life.  Let  them  perish — then,  the  life  of  the  Irish  nation, 
as  such,  has  existence  no  longer. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  present  writer  wishes  to  do  a  man's  share  of  the 
national  work.  In  the  midst  of  important  duties  as 
priest,  and  professor  in  the  College  over  which  ho  pic- 
sides,  he  has  devoted  snatched  moments  of  time  to  tho 
study  of  his  country's  language,  its  philologic  value,  its 
orthography  and  phonesis,  its  Aryan  origin,  its  relation 
with  kindred  dialects  of  Europe.  The  literature  of 
ancient  Eire  has  claimed  and  received  attention ;  and  this 
subject  has  led  to  the  study  of  the  Brehon  I^w,  to  tho 
early  poetry  of  pagan  and  Christian  Ireland,  to  her  archi- 
tecture-—Round  Towers ;  to  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  as 
known  at  the  remotest  period. 

AVith  that  certainty  which  arises  from  science,  and  with 
that  correctness  of  detail,  the  result  of  authentic  research, 
the  writer  presents  his  views  to  the  public  on  those  inte- 
resting  and   important  national    subjects,   with  a  fair- 
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p:r.)nn(lc(l  confidence  that  he  is  performing  a  work  agree- 
able and  useful  to  scholars  in  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Ciermanv,  and  America.  Ho  is  aware  that  for  Irishmen 
the  subjects  are  too  homely,  and  that  must  of  our  coun- 
trymen lack  training  suflRcient  to  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate studies  which  men  of  research  alone  can  value. 

KNOWLEDGE  A  SOURCE  OP  HAPPINESS. 

Knowledge,  according  to  Epictetus,  contributes  largely 
to  make  man^s  life  happy.  Knowledge  of  ancient  records 
and  of  the  inductive  sciences,  forms  a  great  source  of 
}»leasure  to  those  who  make  them  a  study.  The  Rev. 
(reorge  W.  Cox  writes  in  the  preface  to  his  great  work, 
Ai-yan  ^{[lihoWiwi  I  "  The  delight  which  this  investigation 
lias  never  ceased  to  impart  is  strictly  the  satisfaction 
whicli  the  astronomer  or  the  geologist  feels  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  new  facts.'* 

Another  source  of  pleasure  to  the  writer  of  any  new 
work  on  subjects  of  a  scientific  character  is.  to  know  that 
his  efforts  are  not  for  his  own  benefit  alone,  but  that, 
whatever  new  facts  may  bo  brought  to  light,  whatever 
good  may  be  achieved  they  are  a  gain  to  the  brotherhood 
of  scholars  all  the  world  over.  Whenever  an  astronomer 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  makes  any  discovery  like  that,  for 
instance,  made  a  few  years  ago  by  John  Bermingham, 
1^'sq.,  of  Millbrook,  it  is  deemed  by  the  whole  body  of 
science  men  as  so  much  gain  to  tho  school  of  astronomical 
knowledge.  In  like  manner,  any  new  discovery  in  ge- 
ology is  regarded  as  so  much  added  to  the  stock  of  inform- 
ation respecting  that  science.  The  same  holds  good  in  thia 
department  of  knowledge  in  which  the  Keltic  dialects, 
and  therefore  the  Irish-Ciaelic  language,  are  investigated. 
Amongst  literateurs,  scientists,  scholars,  there  exists  only 
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one  nationality,  the  entire  earth ;   only  one  sun,  know- 
ledge ;  one  atmosphere,  social  brotherhood. 

Many  sons  of  Ireland  will  cry  out  and  say,  with  much 
truth,  no  doubt  :  We  have  had  no  university  education  ; 
we  are  not  prepared  for  these  higher  studies ;  the  Catholic 
University  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  and  Trinity  College  had 
been  for  the  great  body  of  the  youth  of  Ireland  a  hidden 
garden.  Scientific  and  historic  knowledge  was  there,  if 
you  will,  for  the  past  three  centuries  ;  but  the  Catholic 
youth  of  Ireland — that  is,  eight  out  of  every  ten  of  tlie 
nation,  could  not  even  glance  at  it.  The  golden  apples 
had  not  been  guarded  with  so  much  jealous  care  as  had 
been  the  treasures  of  Trinity  from  the  Catholic  youth  of 
Ireland. 

That  excuse  is  certainly  well  founded ;  nevertheless, 
men  who  are  willing  and  in  earnest  can  do  much.  Dr. 
0*Donovan  and  Professor  O'Curry  had  never  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  University  education ;  yet,  behold  the 
splendid  works  which  they  achieved  for  Ireland,  her 
language,  and  her  history. 

There  ai*e  many  who  are  pondering  on  the  past,  and 
forget  to  act  in  the  living  present.  A  writer  in  the  Duhlin 
BeviewBSkja :  "Dwelling  intensely  on  the  past  is  neglect  of 
the  present,  and  deadly  sin  against  the  future.'' 

THB  PBESENT ITS  WOEK. 

The  great  questions  of  the  hour — questions  in  which 
princes  and  statesmen,  prelates  and  peasant  parents  are 
concerned,  are — education,  science,  knowledge. 

**  The  Jbent  of  our  time,"  says  the  author  of  Study  of 
KelHc  Literature,  "is  towards  science,  towards  knowing 
things  as  they  are.  So  the  Kelt's  claims  towards  having 
his  genius  and  its  works  fairly  treated  as  objects  of 
scientific  investigation,  the  Saxon  can  hardly  reject  when 
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these  claimB  are  urged  simplj'  on  their  own  merita,  and 
are  not  mixed  np  with  extraneona  views  which  jeopardiso 
them.  What  the  French  call  the  science  des  orijincs — a 
BCieoco  which  is  at  the  bottom  o£  all  real  knowledge  of  the 
actual  world,  and  which  is  every  daj  growing  in  interest 
and  importance  is  very  incomplete  without  a  thorough 
critical  account  of  the  Kelts,  their  gonioa,  langoage,  and 
literfltnre." 

Tbo  object  and  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  give  a 
thorough  critical  account  of  the  langn^e  of  the  Gael,  to 
show  its  early  origin;  that  it  is  Aryan,  and  comes  to  ns 
down  the  great  stream  of  migration  that  had  began-  to 
flow  westward  from  the  high  country  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Indus,  even  before  Abraham  went  forth  out  of 
his  cotintry,  and  from  hia  kindred,  and  oat  of  his  father's 
house,  and  came  into  the  land  wbicli  tJie  Loid  did  show 
him. 

Throngh  the  eastern  origin  of  the  language,  ono 
reaches  the  habitat  of  the  people  who  spoke  a  common 
mother  tongue  in  the  hilly  conntry  of  Persia  and  Armenia, 
and  all  along  the  fertile  valleys  watered  by  the  Oxos,  the 
Amxcs,  and  Euphrates  once,  as  many  learned  men  sap- 
pose  the  blissfnl  site  of  Paradise.  The  phonosis  of  this 
primitive  Aryan  tongne  did  not  rest  on  chance,  but  had 
been  wedded,  like  music,  to  principles  of  science.  These 
principles  were  handed  down  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
mother  tongne — Gaelic — the  phonetic  developments  of 
which  show  forth,  at  this  day,  the  truth  of  Jakob 
Grimm's  law.  Gaelic  is  the  twin  sister  of  Sanskrit,  and 
like  it,  is  the  oldest  of  the  Indo-GnropeBn  family*.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  useful  in  many  ways  for  students  to 
know  the  po.sition  of  the  literature  of  the  Irish-Gael ;  the 
orthography,  ihe  phonetic  force  of  tbo  language  in  ths 
present  and  in  the  past ;  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
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classic  langaages — ^Latin  and  Greek,  taking  as  standards 
the  ancient  (Gaelic  and  the  oldest  forms  of  the  tongues 
spoken  in  southern  Eorope ;  the  growth  of  human  speech, 
its  grammatical  developemcnts ;  the  Pentateuch,  its  truth ; 
and  that  man  in  pagan  times  was  not  progrc^ive.  These 
are  questions  full  of  interest,  and  of  knowledge  as  excitiug, 
as  if  one  were  writing  the  history  of  a  lost  race  or  of  a 
newly  disentombed  city. 

In  times  now  past,  the  study  of  philology  had  not  been 
much  known  save  to  a  few  amongst  the  great  body  of 
European  scholars.  It  is  not  so  at  present.  The  lee- 
tores  of  Professor  Max  Mullcr ;  of  Mathew  Arnold  at 
Oxford ;  of  Geddes,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Aberdeen ; 
and  of  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  the  published  works  of 
Prichard  and  Pictet ;  of  Cox  and  Nigra ;  of  Sir  Henry 
Snmner  Maine  and  of  Monsieur  H.  Gaidoz  in  the  Revue 
Celtique  ;  the  publication  at  home  of  O'Curry's  Lectures, 
or  MS.  MaieriaU  of  Irish  Hutory ;  the  Essays  and 
learned  works  on  philology  by  W.  K.  Sullivan,  have 
given  the  science  in  this  country  a  public  status  which 
it  had  never  before  the  present  time  enjoyed.  The 
German  host  of  Graelic  lovers  are  found  in  the  van  of 
this  wonderful  movement.  Next  in  order  come  the 
French  scholars  j  and  after  them  British  scientists  ;  but 
last  of  all,  the  natives  of  Ireland.  The  talented  and 
energetic  sons  of  Caledonia  are  far  ahead  of  Irishmen  in 
this  new  literary  movement.  Blackie  and  Gtiddes  and 
Mackenzie,  and  Mackay,  Lord  Neavcs,  and  others,  are 
quite  in  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  do  all  that  possibly 
can  be  done  to  re-establish  the  Gaelic  in  the  Highlands. 
Very  soon  Professor  Blackie  will  have  collected  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  found  a  Keltic  chair  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.     All  this  time  Ircland*s 
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Bons  are  looking  Bnpinely  on.  Tbey  have  no  Blackie . 
lliey  liavo  no  Professor  of  pluck  or  patriotism  fitted  for 
tho  task  ;  and  the  odJa  arc  directly  against  Buch  a  one, 
even  if  he  had  the  courage  to  venture  on  a  duty  of  ths 
kind.  Home  one  like  the  President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  alone  could  eS^ect  a  result  so  desirable,  for  he 
alone  ia  the  centre  aronnd  whom  gather  men  of  mind — 
Catholics  and  non-Catholica ;  pliilo-Kelts  and  philo- 
Saxous.  It  must  bo  admitted  tJiat  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy hns  done  mach — it  could  do  more — for  the  ad- 
vancement o£  Keltic  literature,  Tho  prizes  which  it 
offers  arc  not  caleulatod  to  effect  any  practical  good. 
Tho  amount  proffered  is  too  little  to  stimulate  for 
money's  sake  the  industry  of  the  learned ;  and  no  one 
but  ecliolars  of  deep  erudition  can  effect  anything  worthy 
the  name  in  favor  of  Keltic  literature.  The  0eld  of 
reading  is  very  extensive ;  tlie  amount  of  research,  and 
the  knowledge  of  Comparative  Grammar  necessary  to 
enable  ono  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  points  of  history 
and  of  etymology  are  very  considerable  ;  and  when  a 
scholar  sits  down  to  write,  ho  ought  to  receive  for  hia 
services  such  remnneration  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Edin- 
Vurgh  lievicw,  or  the  rich  owner  of  the  New  York  Herald 
has  been  accustomed  to  bestow. 

IRISH  OAKLIC  NBCKSSARY  FOB  FHlLOLOaiSTS. 

All  who  aim  at  acquiring  a  echularly  knowledge  of  the 
Bcience  of  Comparativo  Grammar  cannot  at  the  present 
day  well  overlook  this  branch  of  philoiogic  study — Irish 
Gaelic.  In  order  to  obtain  anything  like  a  correct  notion 
of  philology,  and  to  be  skilled  in  any  fair  way  in  Oum- 
)>arative  Grammar,  the  student  must  learn  either  Sansloit 
or  Irish  Gaelic.  He  must  learn  some  primitive  langnage, 
one  of  those  two.    And  the  writer,  to  support  his  view 
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of  this  point,  quotas  tho  words  of  Geddes,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  Aberdeen  University,  who  maintains  that 
Craelic  is  as  good  a  mediam  as  Sanskrit  for  the  philolo- 
gist :  "  And  why  should  Gaelic  have  been  overlooked  ? 
Becanse  till  a  very  recent  period  scholars  have  uniformly 
and  systeiuatically  neglected  in  a  culpable,  short-sighted 
manner  the  Keltic  speech.  The  blame  of  this  must  bo 
shared  by  the  Highlanders — say  Irishmen,  instead — who 
have,  with  rare  exceptions,  done  very  little  to  render 
their  tongue  pkilologically  appreciated.  Professor  Blackie 
is  indignant  with  Highlanders  themselves  for  tho  neglect 
of  their  own  tongue.  He  complains  that  they  have  no 
Gaelic  newppapers ;  no  Gaelic  sign  boards  on  their  shops." 
Neither  have  the  Irish  people. 

Men  of  all  nationalities  are  making  philology  the 
object  of  their  study.  And  when  scholars  of  every  other 
nationality  in  Europe  makes  philology  a  study,  and  that 
through  the  medium  of  Irish-Gaelic,  it  ill  becomes  Irish- 
men to  neglect  so  useful  a  branch  of  knowledge. 

It  is  useful  to  tho  worldly  scientist  and  to  the  learned 
ecclesiastic.  In  the  early  ages  of  Ireland's  history  her 
clerical  sons  won  first  honors  in  every  place  of  learning 
throughout  Europe — from  Asia-Minor  to  Spain,  and  from 
the  coast  of  Greenland  to  Greece.  It  would  ill  become 
noble  successors  of  a  noble  race  to  neglect  a  study  which 
at  present  is  much  needed,  not  alone  by  ecclesiastics,  but 
by  Christians  of  all  classes,  to  combat  infidelity  and  to 
show  plainly  and  readily  tho  beauty,  clearness,  and 
strength  of  the  arguments  that  tend  to  support  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

Persons  professing  infidel  views,  who  follow  tho  teach- 
ing of  Darwin  and  Huxley,  reviving  in  the  nineteenth 
centnry  of  the  Christian  era  the  untenable 'theories  of 
I>emocntu8,  who  profess  to  think  that  matter  came  into 
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being  without  a  cause ;  that  the  harmony  of  the  spheres 
is  the  result  of  atomic  confusion,  free  from  all  intelligent 
control ;  that  there  is  no  spiritual  power  except  the  higher 
forces  of  material  development ;  no  soul,  no  free  will,  no 
hereafter,  no  God,  are  to  bo  met  in  public  and  in  private, 
in  the  saloon  and  railway  carriage,  on  board  a  steamer,  at 
lecture-halls,  and  private  meetings.  They  are  not  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  put  forward  their  views,  for  they  have 
devoted  years  of  study  to  thj  subject  of  their  belief,  or 
rather  absence  of  all  belief. 

Irish  clergymen,  constituted  masters  in  the  schools  of 
knowledge,  ought  to  be  skilled  in  the  inductive  sciences  ; 
and  therefore,  in  philology,  palaeontology,  in  ethnology, 
too,  as  well  as  in  geology,  in  order  to  be  able  to  shew 
clearly  that  the  views  of  the  disciples  of  the  modem 
Leucippus  and  Democritas  have  no  foundation  in  fact 
and  in  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  at  best  the  light 
streaming  from  such  sciences  is  grossly  overrated,  or  as 
far  as  it  is  the  expression  of  truth  that,  like  artificial 
light  mingling  with  the  sun's  effulgence,  it  harmonises 
with  othei*  well-known  truths. 

The  literary  and  scientific  worth  of  new  books  and 
periodicals  on  the  subject  of  the  inductive  sciences  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  in  Ireland  have  the 
reputation  and  position  of  learned  men.  Take  an 
instance — Greek  Mythology.  Even  in  this  plainly  wild 
and  at  first  sight  iucohei*eut  system,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
late  Premier  of  the  British  Parliament,  shows  in  his 
learned  work,  llonicr  and  the  Homeric  Age,  that  it  pi^esents 
under  **  corrupted  forms  the  old  Thcistic  and  Messianic 
traditions ;  that  by  a  primitive  tradition,  if  not  by  a 
direct  command,  it  upheld  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice  ;  that 
its  course  was  from  light  to  darkness,  from  purity  to  un- 
clea]iliness,  from  knowledge  to  ignorance.''     The  starting 
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point,  however,  of  this  varied  and  corrupt  mythology  was 
"  the  idea  of  a  Being  infinite  in  power  and  intelligence, 
perfectly  good  by  an  unchangeable  internal  determina- 
tion of  character,  and  not  by  the  constraint  of  an  external 
law."  The  knowledge  of  the  Divine  existence  roused  the 
desire  to  know  where  He  dwelt,  and  as  Cox  observes,  in 
the  mighty  agencies  and  sublime  objects  of  creation,  in 
which  they  fancied  that  they  saw  Him,  Mr.  Gladstone 
discerns  the  germs  of  that  nature- worship  which  was  in- 
grafted on  the  true  religion  originally  imparted  to  man- 
kind. This  religion  involved  the  Unity  and  Supremacy 
of  a  Godhead  ;  with  this  Unity  of  essence,  a  trinity  of 
personal  existence;  a  Eedeemer  invested  \\i:h  humanity, 
who  as  God-man  should  finally  establish  his  kingdom ; 
a  Wisdom — the  holy  Spirit — personal,  eternal,  divine. 
With  this  view  was  joined  the  revelation  of  the  Evil 
One,  as  the  tempter  of  men  and  the  leader  of  rebellious 
angels,  who  had  for  disobedience  been  hurled  from  their 
thrones  in  heaven." 

Afl  a  writer  so  ably  wielding  his  pen  against  infidel 
theories,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  good  work ;  as  a  scholar 
he  has  with  a  strong  array  of  proofs  in  favor  of  the  exis- 
tence of  Grod  and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  met  the  infidel 
writers  of  the  day,  in  the  very  fighting-ground  which 
they  had  themselves  selected.  So  far  he  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  Honest  homo  scholars  should  be  prepared  to 
act  a  similar  part. 

All  the  fairy  legends  told  by  the  peasantry  in  Ireland 
to  this  very  hour  is  traceable  to  a  similar  source.  The 
early  pagan  progenitors  of  the  Irish  race  had,  like  the 
Hellenes  before  Homer's  time  and  Hesiod's,  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and  then  in  their  blindness 
they  ascribed  to  Nature  and  to  great  men  the  attributes 
which  belonged  to  God.    The  sun  represented  the  bright- 
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ness  and  glory,  and  the  light  material  and  intellectual  of 
the  invisible  God  ;  and  hence  they  worshipped  the  sun  as 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  eternal  Light,  which  is  the 
life  of  all  things  that  are.  This  subject  shall  be  fully 
discussed  in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  work.  The  Irish 
people,  like  the  Greeks,  had  their  heroes — Fergus,  OisiQ, 
and  Fionn ;  and  heroines  like  MadB  (Mauv),  Maud  or 
Mab,  whom  they  venerated  during  life,  and  placed  when 
dead  amongst  the  Immortals  in  the  land  of  perpetual 
youth. 

The  "  Caisils,  "  "  Duns,  "  raths,  or  forts,  became  to 
the  simple  people  the  abode  of  these  unseen  demigods. 
All  this  strange  fairy  mythology  is  quite  familiar  to 
every  peasant  in  Connacht. 

The  same  causes  that  gave  rise  to  these  fairy  fancies 
continue  still  to  keep  the  delusion  amongst  the  unedu- 
cated, or  amongst  those  who  are  only  partially  educated. 
First,  everyone  naturally  believes,  even  Pagans  have  al- 
ways held  to  it,  that  there  is  a  supernatural  state  in 
which  beings  of  superior  power,  knowledge,  and  happi- 
ness dwell ;  secondly,  that  the  children  of  men  if  they 
merit  it  are  destined  for  that  state.  The  human  mind 
dwells  on  these  thoughts  so  natural  and  so  common  to  all 
mankind,  and,  as  philosophy  teaches,  man's  mind  cannot 
form  a  thought  without,  at  the  same  time,  clothing  it  with 
a  fancied  objectivity ;  therefore  the  living  peasant  race 
naturally  people  the  abode  with  blessed  creatures  of  their 
own  fancy,  and  call  them  fairies  ;  they  call  the  land  in 
which  these  good  people  dwell  "the  land  of  youth.** 
Oral  traditions  tell  each  succeeding  generation  that  a 
strange  race,  the  Dauaan,  lived  in  the  caisels  ;  and  others, 
the  Firbolgs,  in  the  raths ;  hence,  from  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  history,  they  assign  those  abodes  to  the 
fairy  heroes.     If  any  bold  peasant  opens  a  "fort"  or 
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rath,  the  mesmeric  effect  of  the  confined  air  of  the  cave 
is  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency,  and  in  this  way  tho 
poetic  folly  is  perpetuated. 

There  is  another  class  of  writers  and  thinkers  whom 
Irish  scholars  should  combat, — those  who  maintain  that 
the  early  ancestors  of  the  children  of  the  Grael  were 
CfUhiteSy  that  is,  descendants  of  Gush,  the  eldest  son  of 

Cham  or  Ham ;  neither  were  they  Phenicians  or  Cartha- 
genians. 

The  primary  result  of  the  study  of  the  language  of 
ancient  Ireland  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  philology,  is 

to  lead  the  student  to  the  conviction,  that  the  first  immi- 
grants who  made  Eire  their  home  had  come  from  the 
East ;  and  that  the  language  which  they  spoke  was 
Aryan,  identical  at  that  early  period  with  the  tongue 
known  and  spoken  in  the  valleys  of  Persia,  and  eastwai'd 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  A  knowledge  of  this  lost 
language  has  been  obtained  by  the  labours  of  men  of 
science,  much  in  the  same  way,  as  one  could  form  a  new 
Latin  speech  from  the  six  living  romance  dialects,  if  it 
were  possible  that  Latin,  like  Cornish,  or  tho  Etruscan, 
or  the  Aryan,  had  died  out.  The  newly  cfformated  Latin 
tongue  would,  like  a  broken  vase  remoulded,  bo  similar 
in  every  respect  to  tho  original  defunct  Latin  language. 
In  this  way,  the  lost  primitive  Aryan  tongue  has  been  re- 
constructed, a  grammar  written,  a  dictionary  compiled. 
This  revived  language  could  well  be  styled  Japhetic,  or, 
the  tongue  spoken  by  the  descendants  ol  Japhet,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Semitic  spoken  by  tho  children  of 
Sem,  and  which  is  the  mother  tongue  of  Hebrew,  (>hal- 
daic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  and  old  Pheni- 
cian ;  while  the  Aryan  or  Japhetic  is  tho  parent  tongue 
of  Sanskrit,  Keltic,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Slavonic — nigh 
every  dialect  in  Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia,  where  tho 
descendants  of  Japhet  took  up  their  abode. 
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MEANING  OF  ARYAN. 

Aryan.  What  does  it  mean  ?  The  language  :  the  race. 
High  value  of  Irish-Gaebc.  The  Four  Masters.  Brother 
Michael  O'Clearj.  What  the  brave  friar  did  without 
help.  The  Civil  War.  Writers  in  the  present  age 
must  know  the  sciences,  and  possess  aesthetic  and 
logical  skill.  Discoveries:  (\)  Language;  (2)  The 
Brehon  Law ;  (3)  the  Cities  of  the  Dead.  A  parallel. 
The  Cities  of  the  Dead  in  Etrnria  tell  the  tale  of 
Ktruria's  civilisation.  The  Language  and  the  Laws 
of  Eire  are  an  undying  proof  of  Ireland's  ancient  social 
state.  Monasteries  of  Donegal  and  Ros-Errily.  Li 
order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  antiquities  it  is  neces- 
Hiivy  to  learn  the  language.  Hence,  Irish-Gaelic,  as 
it  is  at  present  spoken  and  written,  must  be  studied. 
The  position  of  the  language  from  1G50  to  1874. 
Irish  then  the  only  tongue;  now  it  is  nigh  gone. 
Causes  of  its  decay. 

Why  call  the  language  and  the  race  Aryan  ? — what 
does  it  mean  ?  The  answer  will  be  given  the  reader  in 
the  wonls  of  Eov.  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  in  the  preface 
to  the  M'yUwIoffij  of  Ike  Aryan  NtU ions,  Vol.  I.;  Ijondouy 
L'jii'jnifms,  Gvciii  and  Co.,  1870:  "  I  have  retained  the 
word  uirynn^  which  is  a  name  for  the  tribes  or  races  akiu 
to  GroL'ks  and  Teutons  in  Europe  rjid  in  Asia. 

"Objections  have  been  lately  urged  aj^ainnt  its  use  on 
the  ground  that  only  liiiuloos  and  Persians  spoke  of 
tliciiiselvcd  as  Aryans.  And  the  tracing  of  this  name  to 
Ireland  Mr.  Peilo  rt'ganls  as  very  uncertain.  To  him  tho 
w.trd  ap;)'. iirs  {o  mean,  uut  '  T»l«jiioliiiian,'  but  jittuuj, 
icx-y'/ii/.  nJJi .     li  it  la  i:<»,  tlnj  lii'o  Lf.cciiics  ilio  moro 
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snitable  as  a  designation  for  the  peoples  wlio  certainly 
have  never  called  themselves  Indo-Q«rmanic.'' 

Pictet  shows  plainly  the  word  means  hifjh,  Uhistnousj 
nMc,  of  the  hijliest  rank,  prlniLtive.  He  devotes  several 
pages  to  the  explanation  of  the  word ;  and  in  his  wako 

follow  Max  Muller  and  most  English  writers. 

**  Aiya  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  and  in  the  later  Sanskrit, 
it  means  noUe^  of  a  good  family.  Max  Mailer  devotes 
fifteen  pages  (vol.  i.,  p.  275,  Lectures  on  tlie  Science  of 
Languages)  to  the  explanation  of  the  term.  "  I  can  only 
state,"  he  says,  ^'  that  the  ethnological  signification  of 
Aryan  seems  to  be  one  who  ploughs  or  tills,  and  that  it 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  root  arare^  (root,  Irish  "  ar," 
plonghing.)  Airy  a,  in  Zend,  means  venerable,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  people." — p.  277.  Again, 
that  "  Aryan  was  a  title  of  honour  in  the  Persian  empire, 
is  clearly  shoYm  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius." 

Max  Mnller  closes  the  dissertation  with  tho  following 
judicious  remarks : 

"  As  comparative  philology  has  thus  traced  the  ancient 
name  of  Aryan  from  India  to  Europe,  as  the  original 
title  assumed  by  iho  Aryans  before  they  left  their 
common  home,  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  technical  term  for  the  family  of  languages 
which  was  formerly  designated  as  Indo-Germanic,  Indo- 
European,  Caucasian,  or  Japhetic." — Lcturc  vi. 

The  scholars  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  of  America, 
have,  in  German,  Ereuch,  and  English,  within  the  past 
twenty  years,  adopted  the  term. 

Who  were  the  Arvans  r  Pictet  and  ^lax  Muller 
answer  the  question  : 

'*  It  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence  oL'  lanofna^^o,  that 
before  their  separation,  tlic  Aryans  led  i\u^  litb  ol' n^rri- 
cultural  nomads — a  life  s^ch  r«ij  Trwiiu,;  fio.«.,"  il.f«s  *^M^  ^■.c 
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tlif  flurmaiis.  They  knew  the  arts  of  plongliing,  of 
making  i-oaiis,  of  building  ships,  of  weaving  and  fjewiog, 
of  ilyiii^  iknd  painting,  of  crocting  houses;  they  had 
counted  at  least  as  far  as  one  hundred.  They  had  domes- 
tiualed  the  must  important  animals — the  cow,  the  horse, 
the  sheep,  the  dog.  They  wore  acquainted  with  the  most 
useful  metals.  They  had  recognised  the  bonds  of  blood, 
nnd  laws  of  marriage;  they  followed  their  leader  and 
kings;  and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  was 
fixed  by  customs  and  laws.  They  adored  a  God  and 
JHvokod  him  under  various  names."  All  this  is  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  laogaago.  It  is  proved  further  that 
they  were  a  powerful,  an  intollectna)  race,  their  language 
woiiiifrful  in  its  fecundity  and  plastic  potency.  Their 
'  descendants  came  from  their  couDtry  to  Europe,  by  two 
i-oads — "  one  through  Chorasan  to  the  north,  through 
liussia,  and  thence  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
throiigii  Thrace  ;  another  from  Armenia,  across  the  Cau- 
eiisiis,  or  across  the  black  Sea  to  Northern  Greece,  and 
along  the  Danube  to  Germany."  The  first  branch  who 
cunie  to  Euro])e  wcro  Kelts.  Those  who  came  by  the 
south- western  route  settled  in  Greece,  Thessaly,  Fannonia, 
Ktraria,  Tyrol,  Helvetia,  Spain,  Gallia,  Eibemia.  Those 
who  came  by  the  northern  course  were  also  Kelts.  To 
thi.s  hour  ethnology  points  to  two  distinct  races. 

HIGU  VALUE  OF  IB19H-OABHC. 

How  docs  Irish-Gaelic,  as  a  branch  of  philology,  prove 
imii-u  clearly  than  historic  records,  the  civilization  of  the 
uticifiit  Keltic  nice  in  Ireland  ? 

Tliis  question  is  answered  by  an  illustration, 
I  )iit.-  Avell  ascertaiued  fact,  the  expression  of  a  physical 
l;nv,  iclU  the  sons  of  science  a  great  deal  moro  than  could 
In-  wiilteii  iiiu  huudrcd  ]>ages.     The  falling  of  the  apple 
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read,  while  touching  the  earth,  a  great  lesson  to  New  ton. 
The  oscillation  of  a  slight  steel  magnet  opened  up  a 
world  of  latent  knowledge  to  Oersted.  Cause  and  effect 
are  correlative ;  every  great  effect  most  have  had  a  cuude, 
and  that  must  be  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  the 
results.  Scholars  analyze  the  linquistic  facts  of  philology 
and  trace  them  to  an  efficient  cause,  as  Paley  traces  the 
workings  of  the  "  human  eye,"  on  principles  laid  down  by 
the  intellect  of  the  schools — Aristotle.  The  whole  pano- 
rama of  the  past  rises  up  before  the  vision  with  an 
apparent  objective  reality  not  unlike  the  sight  which 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  St.  Peter,  when  he  beheld 
*'  the  heavens  opened  and  a  great  linen  sheet  let  down  by 
the  four  corners  from  heaven  to  earth — wherein  were  all 
manner  of  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things  of  tlui 
earth,  and  the  birds  of  the  air."  Even  so,  the  human 
mind  builds  anew  a  past  age,  from  its  reflex  seen  in 
history,  or  from  its  impress  stamped  on  a  language. 

Further  still,  it  is  well  known  that  not  alone  have  new 
powerful  and  practical  sciences  been  brought,  within  the 
past  half  century,  to  the  aid  of  man,  but  there  have  been 
discoveries  made  of  buried  cities,  which  once  belougcnl  to 
the  living,  and  of  cities  properly  called  "  of  the  dead ;" 
specimens  of  art  and  of  science;  ornamented  works  in 
bronze,  in  iron,  and  gold,  in  metals  of  all  kin  ^s,  and  in 
glass,  have  been  found  in  profusion  ;  secret  writings  and 
hierographical  paintings  have  been  brought  to  light;  and 
most  fortunate  discovery  of  all,  the  art  of  deciphering  and 
of  correctly  reading  and  understanding  these  anti(|ue 
specimens  of  ideography  has,  after  much  labor  and  per- 
severing skill,  been  attained. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago — 1632,  and  earlier — 
Brother  Michael  and  his  associates,  the  masters  Cimary 
O'Clery,  Peregrine  O'Clery,  and  Fearfassa  O'Mulcunry 
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had  not  the  advaotage^  of  modeiii  scieiice,  or  the  aids 
which  large  libraries  aod  new  pablUlioi  records  supply 
thuse  wbo  direll  in  Dablin,  EJinbnr^,  or  London. 

This  intrejHd  leader  of  that  historic  band,  the  poor 
Friar,  Michael  0"Clery,  had,  with  infinite  labor  for  the- 
space  o£  eleven  years,  gathered  together  from  the  Tarioos 
libraries  of  ii^ropo,  and  from  the  four  ehores  of  Eire,  a 
splendid  collection  of  Iriuh  and  Latin  M.SS.,  and  front 
tliesc,  with  theaid  of  his  fellow- laborers,  supported  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  Friars  and  sustained  by  the  patronage 
of  Parrell  O'Gara,  Lord  of  Moy  O'Gara  and  Chief  of 
Coolavin,  who  gave  the  rewards  of  their  labors  to  the 
foar  chroniclers,  had  "  transcribed,  collated,  and  com- 
eompiUd,"  in  huts  or  cottages  near  tiio  famona  monastery 
of  Donegal,  then  for  thirty  yeara  in  reins.  The  AtntaU 
vf' Hk  Kiiijdfj^n  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
year  I  (il  6. 

Under  difficulties  which  might  liavo  deterred  others 
li^ss  earnest  and  devoted  to  the  future  fame  of  their 
native  land,  these  simple  men,  with  a  zeal  like  that  which 
animated  the  prophets  of  old,  devolod  themselves  om  the 
eve  of  the  long  night  of  war  and  bloodshed  through 
which  Hire  was  about  to  pa.ss,  to  the  herculean  task  of 
recording  everjtUing  woithy  of  note  in  the  new  com- 
pilation, T/ui  AniiaJa  of  Hie  Kingdom  0/  L-etand,  thus 
jjrescrvirg  ss  in  a  sacred  shrine,  the  glory  of  the  past,  that 
ill  the  morning  of  peace  an.l  prosperity  its  golden  beams, 
like  the  sacroJ  fire  of  the  Holy  Temple,  might  serve  onea- 
ugiiin  tu  enlighten  and  gladden  the  sens  of  Inisfail. 

The  fierce  tornado  of  ci^il  war  swept,  nine  yeara  later, 
over  Ireliiiid  and  destroyed  iho  possessions,  crashed  the 
lights  and  even  the  hopes  of  the  ancient  sons  of  the 
Clunna  Gael,  The  cloud  of  which  O'Clery  spoke  when 
writing  to  the  Lord   of  Moy  O'Gara  burst  like  a  cataract 
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and  drowned  the  nation  in  its  dcstractivc  waters.  This 
sad  state  of  things  did  not  end  with  the  sad  death  of 
Charles  I.,  nor  in  1659  with  the  fatal  end  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The  baneful  effects  of  civil  war  and  religious  strife  in 
Ireland  were  felt  even  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Charles 
and  the  Second  James. 

At  the  present  time,  any  "  master"  of  archaeology,  or 
any  tmthfol  Irish  annalist,  most  bring  to  bear  on  the 
past  not  only  a  knowledge  of  a  few  languages — Latin, 
Greek,  Irish,  French,  or  Spanish — but  he  must  be  fami- 
liar with  the  sciences ;  he  must  bo  so  skilled  as  to  form  a 
correct  logical  and  ffisthetical  view  from  the  data  pre- 
sented r^arding  the  varied  important  subjects  which 
arise  in  discussing  the  truth  of  Ireland*s  ancient  annals. 

When  Lord  O'Grara  patronized  the  Four  Masters,  Irish 
ficholars  knew  nothing  of,  and  could  know  nothing  of 
(1)  philological  developments  of  languages,  and  espe- 
cially of  Irish-Gaelic ;  (2)  the  Brehon  Law  was  then 
known,  but  its  publication  is  an  event  of  the  past  ten 
jears ;  (3)  and  within  the  past  fifty  years  the  literary 
world  and  the  sons  of  science  and  of  art  have  been 
amazed  at  the  grand  and  valuable  discoveries  of  whole 
^^  cities  of  the  dead"  in  Tuscany,  and  in  the  Papal  States, 
the  buried  glory  of  a  lost  dynasty  or  autonomy  in  ancient 
Jjitruria.     And  fir^t  a  word  regarding  the  buried  cities. 

Cities  of  tombs  have  been  discovered  at  Vulci,  at  Nor- 
chia,  at  Castel  d'Asso,  at  Bomazo,  Faleria,  Bieda,  Sutri, 
•Orte,  and  at  Savona — places  of  little  note  in  modern 
Italy ;  but  occupying  the  sites  oR  cities  which  held  a 
high  rank  in  the  history  of  Etruria.  The  tombs  of  Vulci 
which  have  furnished  the  prince  of  Canino  with  the 
means  of  forming  a  very  splendid  collection  of  Etruscan 
antiquitaeSy  and  have  enriched  many  of  the  museums  ot 
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Europe,  were  unknown  until  1825,  and  even  then  were 
discovered  by  chance.  The  tombs  of  Norchia  and  Castel 
d*Asso,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  sculp- 
tured fagades,  were  brought  to  light,  only  in  1835  ;  those 
at  Bomarzo  and  at  Orte  in  1837.  The  cemeteries  and 
town  of  the  dead  at  Savona  became  known  in  1843, 
and  even  to  the  present  time  discoveries  of  important 
Etrurian  remains  are  being  brought  to  light,-— ceme- 
teries containing  innumerable  tombs. 

What  is  the  character  of  these  cemeteries  ?  They  are 
simply  underground  cities.  They  are  laid  out  in  streets 
and  squares  ;  the  fagades  of  the  tombs  occupy  the  place 
which  the  houses  in  the  city  of  the  living  would  have 
held. 

Every  Necropolis  in  Tuscany  has  its  own  special  style; 
but  each  tomb  has  its  portico,  and  pediment,  and  house- 
like roof  ;  and  the  whole  internal  arrangement  recalls  to 
mind  the  habitations  of  the  living.  The  houses  of  the 
dead  are  elegantly  built,  and  decorated  with  much  cost 
and  skill ;  the  vases  and  furniture  are  rich  and  elegant. 

What  lesson  do  these  cemeteries  and  their  treasures  of 
art  read  ? 

First,  it  is  plain,  although  not  a  word  of  their  history 
is  recorded,  that  a  powerful  people  had  lived  in  Etruria 
some  ten  hundred  years  before  the  period  that  Home  was 
first  founded  ;  that  the  people  had  been  immensely 
wealthy,  wonderfully  intelligent,  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  building  to  a  degree  that  has  not  since  been  equalled. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  not  only  had  they  magni- 
ficent palaces  for  themselves,  while  living,  but  for  their 
dead  also.  That  they  possessed  wonderful  knowledge  in 
the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  glass-making,  enamelling^, 
dyeing,  of  working  in  brass,  and  in  silver,  and  gold,  and 
iron ;  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  writing  and  read- 
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mg ;  that  they  had  schools  not  only  for  boys,  but  for 
girls,  as  is  seen  by  representations  on  the  rich  vases — 
maidens  with  scrolls  of  parchment  in  their  hands,  like 
those  made  use  of  by  children  at  schools ;  that  woman  was 
held  in  respect ;  that  their  social  manners  and  habits 
were  superior  to  those  of  Rome  in  after  times  ;  that  they 
had  a  government,  partly  republican  and  partly  kingly. 
All  this  and  much  more  is  gleaned  from  the  disentombed 
remains  of  art  from  the  Etrurian  cemeteries. 

In  like  manner,  the  ancient  laws  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Ireland  tell  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land had  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  of  the 
laws  of  social  life ;  that  woman  was  held  in  respect,  and 
marriage  declared  honorable;  that  they  had  a  govern- 
ment, partly  monarchical  and  partly  republican. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  antiquities,  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  the  language  of  Ireland. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  best  way  to  learn  the 
ancient  language  is  to  commence  to  study  the  modem. 
The  phonesis  at  present  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  past. 
The  orthography  is  improved. 

IBISH  MONASTEBISS GAELIC  NTJRSBBIES. 

Monasteries  were  the  great  centres  of  learning  in  the 
middle  ages,  up  to  the  rise,  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
in  the  fourteenth,  of  University  education..  It  was  at 
Monte  Casino  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  massive  temple  of  learning,  of  which  ho  became 
the  living  exponent  and  the  ornament,  and  in  his  8umm%, 
ft  miracle  of  knowledge  during  all  coming  time.  The 
Irish  monasteries  were  the  centres  of  Irish-Gaelic  lore 
and  learning.  The  Franciscan  monastery  at  Donegal 
has  been  already  put  before  the  notice  of  the  learned 
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reader.      When  and  by  whom   was  that  monastery  at 
the  head  of  the  lovely  bay  of  Donegal  founded  ? 

"  In  the  year  1474,  when  tho  Franciscans  were  holding 
provincial  chapter  in  the  monastery  of  Boss-Triall,"  says 
the  author  of  liUe  and  I\dl  of  the  FrancUcan  Monasteries^ 
Edited  by  llev.  C.  P.  :Moehan,  M.R.I.A.,  "  Naala 
O'Connor,  daughter  of  O'Connor  Faly,  wife  of  Hugh  Boe 
O'Douneli,  came,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  following  of 
noble  ladies  and  a  company  of  kerne  and  gallowglass,  to 
present  an  humble  memorial  to  the  assembled  fathers. 
"When  the  latter  had  duly  considrred  the  prayer  of  the 
Lady  Xuala's  memorial,  they  deputed  the  provincial  to 
inform  her  that  they  could  not  comply  with  her  request 
at  that  moment,  but  that  at  some  future  time  they 
would  cheerfully  send  a  colony  of  Franciscans  to  the 
principality  of  Tirconnell.  '  What  !*  replied  the  princess, 
sorely  pained  by  the  refusal,  '  I  have  journeyed  a  hundred 
miles  to  attain  the  object  that  has  long  been  dearest  to 
my  heart,  and  will  you  venture  to  deny  my  prayer  ?  If 
you  do,  beware  of  God's  wrath ;  for  I  will  af^)eal  to  his 
throne,  and  charge  you  with  the  loss  of  all  the  soula 
which  your  reluctance  may  cause  to  perish  in  the  territory 
of  Tirconnell !'  " 

She  succeeded.  She  returned  to  Tir-Hugh,  followed 
by  a  goodly  number  of  Franciscans.  The  site  was  selected. 
The  monastery  soon  raised  its  architectural  form  over  the 
waters  at  Donegal  bay. 

The  parent  house,  Ros-Errily,  in  the  county  of  Gralway, 
is  described  by  Sir  William  R.  Wilde  in  his  able  and 
enidit)  treatise  on  "  Lou2:h  Corrib." 

"  Looking  north-eastward  from  Killursa  churoh  into 

the  fertile  valley  through  which  OwcndufE  flows,  the  eye 

rests  on   tho  picturesque  ruins  of  Bos-Errily.     Upon  a 

li  ght  elevation  on  the  Galway  bank  of  the  river,  sur- 
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rounded  by  fat  pasture  lands  and  approached  by  a  long 
avenue,  or  causeway,  on  the  south,  stand  the  extensive 
ruins  of  this  Franciscan  convent  and  church,  and  which 
are  thus  referred  to  by  the  Donegal  Annalists :  '  A.D. 
1351,  the  Monastery  of  Bos-OirlSealaig  (afterwards  called 
BoB-Errily),  in  the  diocese  of  Tnam,  was  erected  for 
Franciscans.'  " 

Oliver  J.  Burke,  A.B.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  in  a 
small  volume  on  the  Abbey  of  Boss,  writes  regarding  ifcs 
origin.  In  a.d.  1351,  the  Monastry  of  Ross  was  founded. 
"  The  g^reat  Fraciscan  chronicler,  Luke  Wadding,  states 
that  it  was  in  this  year  the  Monastery  of  Boss  was  built. 
He  describes  it  as  a  lonely  spot  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  water,  and  that  it  was  approachable  only  by  one 
path  paved  with  heavy  stones.  This  account  by  Wad- 
ding agrees  with  that  given  in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  under  the  year  1351,  and  also  with  the  Lou  vain 
manuscript.  In  the  year  1470  the  monastery  of  Boss 
adopted  the  rigid  rules  of  the  strict  observance." 

The  name  is  formed  from  the  Gaelic  ^^Bos,"  a  penin- 
sula ;  "  oir,"  eastern,  elevated ;  and  "  bealac,"  a  way. 

MODEUX  IRISH  GAELIC. 

When  the  mother- Abbey,  Boserrily,  and  its  far-famed 
daughter,  the  Abbey  of  Donegal,  had  flourished  ;  when 
that  humble,  self-sacrificing  lay  brother,  Michael  O'Clery, 
with  the  able,  erudite  men  who  laboured  during  the 
darkest  hour  of  Ireland's  night  of  suffering  and  sorrow, 
had  been  for  years  collecting  authentic  materials  from 
which  the  grandest  monument  of  Ireland's  historic  genius 
was  to  be  erected ;  when  an  Englishman,  William  Bedell, 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  was  emulating  the  zeal  of 
O'Clery  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  Irish  language  patron- 
ised by  the  crown;  when  O'Neill  had  ruled  in  'J'yrouo 
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and  O'Donnell  in  Tirconnell  ;  when  James  the  First  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
the  Tudor  Hno  of  sovereigns,  and  losg  anterior  to  that 
period,  the  Iritib-Xeltic  tongue  was  the  only  one  spoken 
in  all  ita  purity  thronghont  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Ireland,  even  fclthin  the  territory  known  as  the  English 

The  student  of  Irish  history  is  assured  by  Leland, 
that  within  the  English  Pale  the  Irish  language  had  been 
in  tho  sixteenth  century  "  predominant ;"  and  tt  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  in  those  portions  of  Irish  territory  which 
inter8ect«d  some  of  the  Enghsh  settlements,  no  other  lan- 
guage had  been  ever  thought  of.  The  real  truth  is,  that 
at  that  time  the  Irish  had  been  a  highly  cultivated  liter- 
ary language  ;  while  at  the  same  period  the  English  had 
been  only  in  its  infancy. 

In  tho  seventeenth  century,  the  Irish  tongue  was  the 
only  speech  in  use  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land.  In  crery  county,  cantred,  or  "  clnan"  where  a  native 
Kelt  had  made  for  himself  a  home,  there  the  Irish  lan- 
guage was  spoken  ;  Latin,  if  you  will,  and  Norman 
French,  were  heard  amongst  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  and 
the  literary  men  of  the  pei-iod. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  of  trial  and  trlba- 
latioD  for  Irishmen,  like  the  period  of  the  captivity  in 
days  of  old  for  tho  Hebrew  race.  Langnage  like  love  of 
country,  or  the  religious  love  of  a  nation  for  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  has  its  exponents  and  representatives.  And 
amongst  those  o£  tlie  seventeenth  century  the  Chief  of 
the  Four  blasters,  10^2,  with  his  faithful  co-labourera 
rise  up  before  the  vision  of  the  student  who  investigates 
the  subject  of  the  language  and  history  of  that  eventful 
time,  \\hat  hcacon-lights  in  the  darknes.<i  are  to  a  tem- 
1  ship,  enabling  those  on  board  to  view  tho 
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angry  sea  and  the  foaming  billows,  and  to  note  at  the 
time  the  direction  in  which  the  vessel  is  sailing,  men  like 
O'Clery  and  the  Four  Masters — men  like  Bedell  and 
Ussher — are  in  the  ship  which  steered  through  the 
stormy  period  of  the  seventeenth  century,  carrying  on 
board  the  language  of  the  Irish  race.  Eosserily,  Donegal, 
Armagh,  and  the  Irish  Monasteries  are  the  luminous 
spots  which  shed  rays  of  lurid  lustre  over  the  vessel  of 
literary  Kjltic  Ireland. 

From  the  year  1649  to  1749  a  century  rolled  by  and 
no  change  took  place  in  the  language  of  the  Irish  people. 
Up  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  ninteenth  century, 
the  peasant  population  spoke  their  native  tongue  with  the 
same  sweetness  and  grammatical  excellence  with  which 
it  was  spoken  in  1631,  when  the  Four  Masters  penned 
the  annals  of  Ireland.  For  the  past  fifty  years  the  lan- 
guage is  fading  fast.  The  *'  coarse  hodach  almost 
alone,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Duhlin  Review,  "  retains  it 
as  the  language  of  common  life,  and  he  insensibly  min- 
gles the  destroying  dialect  with  it." 

And  in  reference  to  the  sorrowful  yet  beautiful  poem 
by  Father  Michael  Mullens,  Clonfert,  the  writer  in  the 
Jieview  remarks :  "  And  this  mourner,  too,  must  wail  his 
plaint  in  Saxon  words  and  Saxon  idiom,  lest  his  lamen- 
tation should  fall  meaningless  on  the  ears  of  Ireland. 

It  is  fading  I  it  is  fading  I  like  the  leaves  upon  the  trees. 

It  is  dying  1  it  is  dying!  like  the  webtem  ocean  breeze. 

It  is  fastly  disappearing,  as  footsteps  on  the  shore. 

Where  the  Barrow  and  the  Erne,  and  Lough  Swilly's  water  roar ; 

Wliere  the  parting  sunbeam  kisses  the  Corrib  in  the  west, 

And  tlie  uceaii,  like  a  mother,  clasps  the  Shannon  to  its  breast. 

The  language  of  Old  Eire,  of  her  history  and  name, 

Of  her  nionarchs  and  her  heroes,  of  her  glory  and  her  fame ; 

The  sacred  shrine  where  rested  through  her  sunshine  and  her  gloom. 

The  spirit  ol  her  martyrs  as  their  bodies  in  the  tomb  ! 

The  tiiue-wrought  shell,  where  murmured  through  conturies  of  wrong. 

The  secret  voice  of  freedom  in  aunai  and  in  sung. 

Is  surclv  fastly  sinking  into  silent  death  at  loot, 

Tu  live  but  in  the  memories  and  relics  of  the  past. 
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What  aee  tiik  Causes  of  this  Decay  ? 

Anglo-Norman  Invasion.  No  books  printed  in  Irish. 
I'rohibition  of  the  Irish  Language  by  statute  under 
Edward  III.  Prohibition  by  statute  under  Henry  VIII. 
Penal  Enactments  against  Catholics.  Va3  Victis  :  the 
Irish  Language  the  Language  of  the  Conquered.  The 
hostile  spirit  engendered  by  those  enactments.  Use 
of  scores.  Social  inferiority.  Total  exclusion  of  the 
Irish  Language  from  National  Schools.  Neglect  of 
Irish  in  family  circles.  Phonetic  antagonism,  oppo- 
sition in  the  sounds  of  Vowels  as  pronounced  in  Irish 
and  English.  Passive  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  here- 
ditary fosterers  of  the  Irish  Language.  Much  could 
bo  done  by  Maynooth  Cullego.  Want  of  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Government.  What  Trinity  Col- 
Ic'ire  did  not  do  for  Irish  Gaelic.  AVhat  the  Catholic 
University  could  do.  Ak^ience  of  Home  Legislation. 
Professor  Blackie.  Natural  desire  to  excel.  Anecdotes. 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  ]\Ioriarty's  views. 

Thk  causes  ai-e  manifuld.  In  the  moral  world  as  well 
as  in  the  physical,  one  cause  seldom  acts  alone.  It  works 
in  concert  with  many  others  which  tend  all  to  the  pro- 
duction of  some  great  and  general  effect.  In  order,  for 
instance,  that  the  crops  in  harvest  time  may  ripen  and 
*'  be  gathered  into  the  bam/'  what  a  variety  of  causes, 
general,  special,  and  individual,  must  conspire  to  bring 
about  the  effect  ?  It  is  necest?ary  that  the  ground  be 
well  prepared  for  the  recoiition  of  the  seed.  1'his  process 
alone  claims  tie  attention  and  the  labor  of  the  husband- 
man. Any  serious  neglect  will  prove  a  soiu*ee  of  failure 
in  the  Lr»>wtli  and  dev..Inpment  of  the  coming  crop.  The 
seed  sown  mnct  l^e  j^ood  in  its  kind  ;  and  core  and  lab  t 
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must  be  expended  in  committing  the  seed  to  the  soil. 
God's  blessing  must  accompany  all  this  attention  and 
labor  of  the  hnsbandman,  for,  though  man  may  sow  the 
seed,  it  is  Grod  alone  who  is  to  bestow  a  plentiful  increase. 
Hence,  the  son  must  bestow  its  fostering  warmth  on  the 
sown  grain ;  the  rains  must  necessarily  fall ;  the  air  con- 
tribute, even  as  it  sustains  animal  life,  its  share  of  gaseous 
nutritive  support ;  the  earth  must,  like  a  nursing  mother, 
feed  the  young  roots  which,  with  so  many  sucking 
months,  drink  in  that  which  supports  the  growing  plant. 
The  sunmier  weather  must  be  favourable,  nay,  propitious 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  ear,  and  warm  ripening 
breezes  must  come  to  crown  all  the  forgone  labors.  Man, 
too,  must  all  this  time  not  neglect  that  special  line  of 
duty  which  the  growing  crops  require  at  his  hands.  In 
the  moral  world  philosophers  have  put  the  question,  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  French  revolution  of  1793,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  monarchy,  and  the  uprooting 
of  religion  throughout  Catholic  France.  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Bart.,  F.E.S.E.,  in  his  history  of  Europe,  gives 
the  answer ;  and  he  shows  that  the  general  destruction  of 
political  power — which  is  in  fact  the  exponent  at  once 
and  preserver  of  social  order,  and  the  final  banishing  of 
every  form  of  religion  from  the  State,  did  not  spring 
from  any  single  cause,  but  that  a  number  of  concurrent 
causes,  remote  and  pi-oximate,  general  and  special,  had 
combined  to  produce  that  terrible  upheaving  of  French 
society  against  the  social  and  moral  order  of  Cliristeudom. 

In  the  same  way  the  decay  or  destruction  of  a  language, 
like  that  spoken  by  the  Irish  people,  is  not  owing  to  any 
one  cause,  it  is  the  result  of  a  scries  of  concurrent  causes 
it-mling  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

FiKST — The  writer  pret'jts  to  «  iv»j  the  worLs  of  ajiotlier 
rather  thiui  his  ovvi.,  wlu-n  *.\\j  pruoi"  j^-i^'^ci^ivd  is  '.veil 
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told,  and  when  it  is  snro  to  dorivo  additional  force  from 
the  authority  cited.  In  <he  first  of  the  series  of  lectores 
published  by  professor  O'Curry,  MS,  materials  of  Irish 
Hislori/j  p  0,  the  learned  author,  after  describing  all  the 
evils  which  the  Danes  had  committed  in  burning  and 
drowning  Insh  manuscripts,  says,  the  chief  cause  (of  the 
loss  of  early  writings)  was  the  occurrence  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion  so  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes 
and  the  sinister  results  which  it  produced  upon  the  liter- 
ary as  well  as  upon  all  the  other  interests  of  the  country. 
The  protracted  conilicts  between  the  natives  and  their 
invaders  were  fatal  not  only  to  the  vigerous  resumption  of 
the  study  of  our  lawjuayc,  but  also  to  the  very  existence  of 
a  great  part  of  our  ancient  literature.  The  old  practice 
of  reproducing  our  ancient  books,  and  adding  to  them  a 
record  of  such  events  as  had  occurred  from  the  period 
of  their  first  compilation,  as  well  as  the  composition  of 
new  and  independent  works,  was  almost  altogether  fcus- 
peuded.  And  thus  our  national  literature  received  a 
fatal  check  at  the  most  important  period  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  Europe  was  be- 
ginning to  expand  under  the  influence  of  new  impulses. 

Second — Again,  the  discovery  of  printing  at  a  subse- 
quent period  made  works  in  other  languages  so  much 
more  easy  of  access  than  those  transcribed  by  hand  in 
the  Irish^tongue,  and  this  cause  also  may  have  contributed 
to  the  further  neglect  of  native  compositions.  So  far, 
O'Curry's  views. 

Third — Every  student  reading  Irish  History  now-a- 
days,  when  there  are  abundant  facilities  for  knowing  the 
past — school  histories  and  largo  volumes  in  quarto  and 
fQlio — knows  that  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
while  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  second  son,  was 
viceroy,  a  statute  was  passed  at  Kilkenny,  by  which  every 
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person  of  English  desoont,  or  of  Anglo-Norman  extraction, 
had  heen  forbidden,  nndor  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  lands 
uid  possessions,  to  use  the  Irish  language. 

That  unwise  and  impolitic  statute  soon  produced,  not 
diiecUy  and  inunediatoly,  its  effect  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land in  which  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  policy  of 
the  English  court  prevailed.  The  spirit,  too,  of  that  law 
survived  long  after  the  letter  of  the  act  had  ceased  to  be 
effective. 

O'Cuny  had  this  statute  and  its  results  before  his 
mind's  vision  when  he  wrote : ''  aided  by  the  new  political 
role  under  which  the  country,  after  a  long  and  gallant 
resistance,  was  at  length  brought,  these  an4  similar  in- 
fluences banished  at  last,  almost  the  possibility  of 
cultivating  the  Gaelic  literature  and  learning.*'® 

The  Irish  chiefs  and  the  Irish  people  still  clung  to  their 
awn  tongue  in  preference  to  any  other.  In  good  truth 
the  English  settlers  had  no  speech  worthy  the  name  to 
dfer  in  its  stead.  The  Kings  of  England  and  the  Nobles 
at  tlie  time,  and  all  connected  with  the  King's  household 
and  with  the  administration  of  the  laws,  spoke  Norman 
nsDoh.  English  had  not  yet  been  formed.  The  Irish 
langoage  continued,  therefore,  to  be  spoken,  ,not  alone  in 
thai  portion  of  the  land  possessed  and  ruled  by  Irish  chiefs 
andgoyemed  by  Inah  laws,  but  as  a  fact  it  was  spoken  in 
the  **  pala"  itself,  the  territory  set  apart  for  the  Saxon 
settlers.  In  the  year  1488  au  Archbishop  of  Dublin  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  a  petition  written  in  Norman- 
Freooh,  to  relieve  him  in  his  own  diocese  from  tho  incon- 
venience brought  about  by  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  in 
poposcribing  the  Irish  tongue.  And  the  Archbi8ho]> 
stated  as  his  reason  that,  owing  to  the  out-lawry  cxei-cised 
on  the  language  of  the  people,  oven  in  Dubliu,  **  the  cure 

•«M.  S,  Aioli%rd  iii,  o.  s»  »Bd~TrBdw»rd  iv.,  Abdo  14»^. 
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of  Bonla  was  piteoualy  nogleoted— •/>ieietiMm^  nedacde.** 
A  statuto  was  then  passed,  and  by  it,  liberty  granted  to 
present  natives  who,  o£  coarse,  spoke  Irish,  to  liyings  in 
the  diocese  of  Dablin  and  Glendalongh — a  thing  whioh, 
daring  the  early  reign  of  Richard  III.,  and  long  be£oro| 
was  contrary  to  statute  law. 

Again,  O'Carry's  views  on  this  point  are  in  accord 
with  the  views  expressed  in  these  pages  : 

'*  Not  only  the  old  Irish  nobility,  gentry  and  people  in 
general  were  lovers  of  their  native  langoago  and  litera- 
ture, and  patrons  of  literary  men,  but  even  the  great 
Anglo-Norman  nobles  themselves  who  effected  a  perma- 
nent «ettlen9ent  among  us,  appear  from  the  first  to  have 
adopted  what,  doubtless,  must  have  seemed  to  them  the 
better  manners,  costoms,  language  and  litoratare  of  the 
natives ;  and  not  only  did  they  munificently  patronise 
their  professors,  but  became  themselves  proficients  in 
these  studies;  so  that  the  (}eraldines,  the  Butlers,  the 
Bourkes,  the  Koatings  and  others  thought,  spoke,  and 
wrote  in  the  (Gaelic,  and  stored  their  libraries  with  ohoioe 
and  expensive  volnmee  in  that  language  ;  and  they  were 
reproached  by  their  own  compatriots  with  having  become 
— ^  ipsU  HtbenUa  HibenUores* — ^more  Irish  than  the  Xrish 
themselves.  So  groat,  indeed,  was  the  value  in  thoee 
days  set  on  literary  and  historical  docnmonts  by  ohieEi 
and  princes,  that  it  has  more  than  once  happened,  that  a 
much  prized  manuscript  was  the  stipulated  ransom  of  a 
captive  noble,  and  became  the  object  of  a  tedious  wazfaret 
And  that  state  of  things  oentinoed  for  several  oenturieB^ 
even  after  the  whole  frame-work  of  Irish  society  was 
shaken  to  pieces  by  the  suooessive  invasions  of  the 
Danes,  the  Norsomon  and  Anglo-Normans,  followed  by 
the  Elizabethan,  Cromwellian,  and  Williamito  wars  and 
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is  tlioy  were  after  the  fall  of  the  auprome  monarchy  at 
the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century.'*^ 

*£he  interoonrse  of  the  native  Irish  by  fostering,  by 
inter-marriage  and  alliances  was  quite  common  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VUUL.  The  Lord  Deputy  himself  at  the 
time  set  the  example.  Thus  the  statute  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  retarding  the  growth  and  of  preventing  the 
nee  of  the  Irish  language,  apparently  effected  little.  The 
prevailing  power  of  the  native  speech,  and  the  absence  of 
any  other  tongue  more  ready  or  elegant,  enabled  it  to 
hold  its  sway  over  every  inch  of  territory  in  Ireland. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  and  the  subtle  active  policy 
that  dictated  it,  were  not  dead. 

tVnmTH — ^In  the  year  1537,  the  28th  year  of  Henry 
VUL,  another  parliamentary  statute  against  the  Irish 
iongne  was  "framed  and  passed.  No  person  using  the 
Irish  tongue  could  obtain  patronage  in  the  now  church  of 
which  the  King  had  been  recognised  supreme  head. 

This  polity  was  in  some  measure  rovorsod  in  the  reign 
oE  Bdwkrd  and  of  Elizabeth.  The  greatest  of  England's 
Qoeens  made  use  of  eveiy  means  that  tended  in  any  way 
io  advance  the  spread  of  her  own  spiritual  supremacy  and 
of  *the  new  regal  religion.  In  her  reign  Sir  Henry 
Sydney  was  for  a  period  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  For 
six  nHy"*^«  he  journeyed  around  the  four  provinces  and 
visited  every  county  from  sea  to  sea.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Qoeen,  dated  28th  April,  1576, — nigh  throe  hundred  years 
ago— ^  presented  to  her  Majesty  his  views  regarding 
IrelAnd  and  the  Irish  people,  and  especially  their  Ian* 
guage,  setting  forth  his  opinion,  that  *^  none  should  be 
reooomiended  as  ministers  for  places  where  the  English 
iongiie  is  not  understood,  but  those  who  can  speak  Irish 
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fcft  fo&u^  fteatf^  fihould  be  made  first  and  speedylie  ui 
yonr  own  nniyersitie.'*  Lord  Baoon  reoommended  (AJ>« 
1601)  the  same  oonrse  of  oonciliatoxy  policy  to  Seoxetaiy 
Cecil.  Nineteen  years  later,  1620,  his  Majesly  James  1. 
wrote  to  the  Lord  Deputy  recommending  that  ^  whenever 
any  livings,  noi  of  any  great  vaUue^  £aU  void  among  the 
meere  Irish,  these  men  who  know  the  Irieh  tongue  he  (hou^ 
of  hefote  others*^ 

This,  indeed,  was  right  royal  encouragement !  ^  when 
any  livings,  not  of  any  great  value,"  fall  void,  then  those 
who  know  the  Irish  tongue  should  have  the  preforeoce. 
Of  course  when  a  ^^  living"  of  any  value— a  living  wortli 
the  having — fell  void,  it  is  not  an  Irishman  who  would 
then  be  preferred.  Such  remiss  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  Grown,  oven  amongst  those  who  followed  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland,  and  who,  after  their  own 
fashion,  wore  solicitous  for  the  salvation  of  the  benighted 
natives--all  to  a  man  Catholic — was  as  damning  to  the 
native  language  as  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  or  the  law 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Contempt  often- 
times works  with  mankind  more  effectually  towards  tho 
end  aimed  at  than  legal  censures. 

Honor,  however,  ought  to  be  bestowed  where  honor  is 
due.  The  most  earnest  and  by  &r  the  most  energetio  and 
practical  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  langnnge 
and  its  adoption,  although  they  regarded  it  only  as  % 
means  to  promote  the  English  interest  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  advance  of  the  cause  of  Anglican  t^eaching  amongst 
the  natives,  were  his  Orace  Archbishop  Ussher,  of 
Armagh ;  BedeU,  at  first  provost  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and 
next  Anglican  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  the  Most  Bev.  Dr. 
William  O'Donnell  of  Tuam.  These  scholars  were  the 
only  men  animated  with  an  intelligent  percoption  of  whit 
WAS  right  to  be  done.    It  is  a  strikiBgiaofe  that  amosgst 
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9U  the  Anglicans  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  those  men  were 
tbe  most  learned  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  at 
fhe  same  time  the  most  Uberal  in  their  treatment  of  the 
faistory,  of  the  language,  and  of  the  manners  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Ignorance  and  Jselfishness 
Bxe  the  parents  of  bigotry  and  oppression ;  knowledge  and 
enli^tenmenty  of  liberalism  and  Intimate  liberty. 
With  these  few  noble  exceptions  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Lord 
Baoon,  Archbishop  Ussher  and  O'Donncll,  and  the 
energetic  Bedell,  the  spirit  that  first  dictated  the  statute 
against  the  Irish  language,  and  revived  it  in  the  time  of 
Hemy  VIILi  animated  the  breasts  of  every  man  in  this 
coimiiy  who  at  that  period,  and  subsequently,  represented 
Ihe  Bi^glish  interest.  At  that  time,  just  before  the  Irish 
war,  when  the  Four  Masters  were  engaged  at  their  labor 
of  love  in  ihe  huts  hard  by  the  shores  of  Donegal  Bay, 
Ihe  Irish  language  was  spoken  in  every  county  and 
{Murish  in  Ireland — in  the  English  territory  as  well  as  that 
fltin  ruled  by  Irish  chieftains. 

Fifth. — ^A  further  development  of  this  spirit  so  hostile 
to  the  people  and  to  their  language  was,  in  all  its  fulness, 
sadly  seen,  after  the  torible  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
oentmy,  in  tbe  penal  enactments  against  Catholics  who 
sren^  be  it  known,  all  Irish-speaking  natives.  Every 
Catholic  was  at  the  time  an  Irish  speaker ;  and  in  passing 
fienal  enactments  against  Catholics  and  the  religion  they 
professed,  tbe  language,  too,  in  which  they  prayed  and  in 
which  alone  they  could  receive  instruction,  was  pro- 
floribed.  ' 

The  soldiery  and  the  yeomen  of  that  fearful  period 
were  well  aware  of  the  twofold  hostility  of  an  anti-Ca- 
tholic government  against  the  religion  of  the  Irish,  and 
against  the  language  in  which  that  religion  was  propa- 
gated. 
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It  is  well  known  oven  to  this  day  amongst  the  Irish 
peasants  and  native  Catholics  that  at  the  close  of  the 
century  just  passed,  the  possession  of  an  Iriah 
manuscript,  would  have  heon  quite  enough  to  make  the 
owner  a  suspected  person ;  and  that  such  a  national 
literary  remain  had  frequently  been  the  cause  of  the  mih 
of  a  native  Irish  family.  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan,  now 
President  of  the  Quccn*s  Collie,  Cork,  in  his  learned  in- 
troduction to  the  Mcmnera  and  Customs  of  the  Naiwe  Iruk^ 
confirms  this  view,  for  he  says  that  the  tradition  of  the 
danger  incurred  by  having  Irish  manuscripts,  has  come 
down  to  his  own  days,  and  that  he  has  seen  Irish  manu- 
scripts which  have  been  buried  until  the  writing  had 
almost  faded,  and  their  margins  had  rotted  away.  And 
why  had  these  manuscripts  of  the  Irish  language  been 
buried?  In  order  that  those  people,  whose  property 
they  were,  might  avoid  the  danger  which  the  discovery  of 
such  forbidden  literature  was  sure  to  entail,  if  the  local 
yeomanry  of  the  penal  days  had  heard  that  such  national 
relics  had  survived.  An  Irish  manuscript  in  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Anne  or  of  Qeorge  I.  and  George  II.  was,  if 
found,  much  more  dangerous  for  an  Irishman  than  the 
possccsion  at  the  present  day  of  a  revolver  or  a  rifle  with^ 
out  license  in  a  proclaimed  district.  Thus  the  spirit  that 
had  first  awakened,  four  centuries  before,  opposition  to 
the  Irish  language,  now  breathed  the  burning  breath  of 
hot  hate  and  brutal  tyranny  into  the  bosom  of  every 
man  who  sought  cither  favor,  patronage,  or  pay  from 
the  ruling  powers.  The  yeomen  were  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  Catholics  of  this  country  ;  the  bitterest  foes  of  the 
language  and  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  yet  they  were 
natives  of  Ireland.  They  became  the  willing  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  a  destroying  power ;  nay,  like  all  men 
acting  from  an  evil  impulse,  they  found  pleasure  in 
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their  work  of  blood,  and  even   ontdid   their    masters. 

Many  Irish  mannBcripts  were  stowed  away  in  the  cot* 
tages  of  iho  peasantry  behind  what  are  called  the  rafters 
of  the  honae.  Tho  present  writer  has  in  his  possoBsioii, 
at  this  moment,  two  such  mannscripts  that  had  lain  for 
years  hid  behind  rafters  in  the  cottages  of  respectable 
peasants  named,  the  one  Bodkin,  the  other  Bourke. 

Sixth. — The  Irish  language  is  tho  language  of  (he 
vanqnished.  The  word  is  here  employed  in  its  widest 
acceptation.  Vae  victis  is  true  of  the  longiinge  when  it 
SDOcombs,  as  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  The  language 
pines  with  the  pining  nnnational  life  of  the  vanquished. 

The  BoBsiaii  bear  no'er  stood  secaro  o'er  Poland's  Bhatterod 

fimme, 
UDiil  he  trampled  from  hor  breast  tbo  tongue  that  bore  her 

name. 

In  connexion  with  this  view,  tho  writer  quotes  from 
tlie  introdootion  to  the  Afannor«  and  CuMonui  o/Uie  Ancient 
Irish,  the  words  of  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan,  p.  G9  :— ^ 

**  When  a  straggle  of  languages  takes  place  after  a  con- 
l^oest,  and  that  the  language  of  the  subject  race  wins  (as 
that  of  the  Saxons  under  the  Normans)  the  efPoct  of  the 
language  of  the  dominant  race  upon  that  of  tho  subject 
race  during  the  struggle  for  mastery,  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  subject  race  (the  Irish  under  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land) upon  that  of  the  dominant  one,  when  tho  laiignogo 
of  the  latter  wins.  The  case  of  the  Norman-Froach  and 
Bnglish  is  an  example  of  the  first,  while  tho  gradual  6ui> 
preesion  of  tho  Irish  language  by  the  English  is  an  ox- 
ample  of  the  second.  These  efPocts  are  such  as  wo  might 
anticipate  a  priori,  and  they  have  nothing,  or  at  least 
very  little,  to  do,  one  way  or  another,  with  the  original 
superiority  of  one  language  over  another.  The  use  of 
such  words  as  '  beef,*  ^  mutton,'  ^  pork,* '  veal,'  <&c.,  which 
axe  only  Anglicised  forms  of  the  French  names  of  the 
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animals  that  yield  thorn — hoeuf,  moutony  porCy  veeui^— in* 
stead  o£  the  corresponding  Saxon  terms,  *  ox,'  *  sheep,' 
^  hog,*  '  calf,'  does  not  imply  any  original  superiority  of 
the  Norman  language  over  the  Saxon ;  nor  is  it  of  itsett  a 
proof  of  the  higher  civilization  of  the  Norman  people  over 
the  Engli.ih,  but  only  that  the  Normans  were  those  who 
made  tho  laws,  and  consequently  enforced  the  legal 
iionienclaturo  of  tho  several  articles  of  commerce,  besided 
which  tlu'if  toire  Uiose  wlu>  chiefly  constituted  tho  classes 
who  led  tho  fashion  in  language  as  well  as  in  dross." 

Again  he  remarks,  "  Races  fuse,  but  languages  do  not. 
.  .  .  .  When  two  races  mix,  one  language  motif 
therefore,  ultimately  suppress  the  other  ;  sometimes  it  ia 
that  of  the  dominant  race,  but  not  necessarily  that  of  the 
most  numerous  one."  The  Cambro-Britons  are  an  eieoep- 
tion  to  this  general  deduction ;  and  the  French  element  in 
SwitziThiiid. 

Skvkntii. — Though  slowly  yet  surely  at  last  the  pro- 
hibitions agaiutit  thu  Irish  language,  the  contempt,  the 
dtitcrront  action  of  the  yeomen,  tho  knowledge  that  no 
atop  could  bo  taken  upwards  in  tho  social  scale  without 
a  knowledge  of  tho  tongue  of  those  in  power,  made  like 
Irish  ix}asant  foel  tho  uocessity  not  only  of  learning  Eng- 
lish, but  also,  as  he  thought,  of  despising  and  ignoring  the 
language  of  his  fathers.  He  seemed  to  think  that  he 
could  not  learn  English  without  unlearning  Irish.  Thi6 
false  notion  in  his  untrained  mind  was  just  what  in  the 
circumstances  it  should  be.  From  this  view,  ¥bl!t)ed  OA 
tho  Irish  peasant  by  the  necessity  of  the  position  in  which 
ho  had  been  placed  for  centuries,  resulted  the  following 
barbarous  practice : — 

It  was  usual,  until  recently,  for  parents  living  in  the 
country  districts  to  have  what  were  called  scores  or  a  small 
tablet  tied  to  a  string  and  suspended  from  the  nocks  ot 
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their  children.  On  this  tablet  the  parents  were  in  the 
habit  of  catting  a  notch  or  a  mark  each  time  the  growing 
boy  or  girl  spoke  Irish  at  home,  so  that  the  heartless 
anti-Irish  pedagogue  should  inflict  an  equal  number  of 
stripes  next  daj  at  school  on  the  innocont  delinquent. 

The  author  of  the  CoUoge  Irish  Grammar  writes  :  (p. 
4r.  5th  edition)  '^  There  are  hundreds  of  persons  still  living 
who,  in  boyhood's  days,  had  scores  or  tablets  suspended 
from  their  necks.  The  number  of  incisions  on  those 
scores  showed  how  often  the  prohibition  to  speak  Irish 
had  been  violated,  and  accordingly  the  schoolmaster  in- 
ffieted  on  the  innocent  delinquent  a  proportionate  number 
of  stripes.  Verily  that  was  boating  the  language  out  of 
the  country  with  a  vengeance !  yet  depart  it  would  not 
till  the  lash  of  fashion  and  corruption  was  employed 
against  it.*' 

That  this  barbarous  custom  prevailed  is  certain.  The 
writer  has  seen  within  the  past  eight  years  several  chil- 
dren, one  a  young  girl  from  the  village  called  Grarrda 
M<&,  within  eight  miles  of  the  town  of  Tuam,  who  had 
Ibeen  beaten  by  a  pedagogue  named  Corcoran,  because  tlio 
guileless  Irish  girl  composed  in  her  native  tongue.  I 
bave  seen  and  spoken  to  several  ecclesiastics  who,  while 
boys  suffered  this  inhuman  and  unnatural  punishment  for 
opening  their  lips  in  the  language  which  nature  herself 
bught  them  to  articulate.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  has,  several  times,  assured  the  writer  that  ho  had 
in  the  da3rs  cif  his  youth  suffered  for  speaking  his 
mother  tongue.  Could  any  system  more  horrible  be  con- 
ceived P  The  fathers  and  mothers  at  home  speak  Irish, 
and  yet  they  mercilossly  beat  their  own  offspring  for 
tittering  the  language  which  they  by  example  teach  them 
to  speak  1 !  The  sad  result  of  this  torturing  system  has 
beem  raiBousTy  felt  to  this  tU^y. 
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Eighth. — Even  in  districts  where  ihis  foul  fashion  of 
banishing  the  language  did  not  exist,  yet  the  spirit  that 
dictated  it  prevailed ;  and  the  result  has  led  slowly  hut 
surely  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  speeoh  of  the 
Keltic  race. 

Ninth. — The  humbler  classes  of  the  people  naturally 
feel  a  desire  to  speak  and  to  use  as  a  medium  of  thought 
that  language  which  is  spoken  by  their  more  enlightened 
countrymen ;  and  as  they  rise  in  the  social  scale  to 
despise  the  speech  of  the  peasant.  This  effect  is  the 
natural  result  of  that  human  though  foolish  desire  which 
all,  in  some  measure,  feel  of  following  those  who  lead  the 
fashion  in  language  and  pronunciation,  as  well  as  in  dress. 
Irish-speaking  natives  who  wish  to  advance  their  pro- 
spects in  life  must  certainly  learn  English.  But  while 
they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  as  Welshmen  do,  let 
them  at  the  same  time,  like  the  same  Kymric  scholars,  re- 
tain their  own  speech. 

Trnth. — Another  cause,  and  a  very  efficient  one,  of 
the  fast  decline  of  the  Irish  language  is  the  total 
exclusion  of  Gaelic  from  the  national  schools.  This 
cause  at  the  present  moment  is  silently  effecting  the 
greatest  amount  of  destruction  to  the  language  amid 
Irish-speaking  quarters.  The  punishment  of  the  score  has 
ceased.  The  penal  power  of  the  law  has  ceased.  Fashion 
even  has  turned  a  favorable  countenance  to  the  Qaelic 
speech ;  but  exclusion  of  Irish  from  the  national  schools 
of  Ireland  destroys  the  language  in  the  cradle  of  our  na- 
tional hopes. 

Eleventh. — ^From  the  habit  of  speaking  nothing  but 
English  at  school,  the  children  of  Irish-speaking  people 
become,  of  necessity,  and  in  time,  so  familiar  with  that 
language,  that  the  children  meeting  at  play  on  their 
return  from  school  naturally  lisp  in  the  tongue  they  had 
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been  speaking  during  school  hours.  This  baneful  result 
to  the  language,  produced  bj  the  total  exclusion  of  Irish 
from  sohool,  could  be  remedied  by  insisting  on  reading  or 
Bpeaking  in  the  native  tongue  for  half  an  hour  each  day, 
and  committing  to  memory  proverbs  or  old  sayings,  or 
reading  Irish  songs  and  stories  in  the  evenings  at  homo. 
It  is  in  this  way,  but  with  much  energy,  the  Kelts  of 
Wales  act,  in  order  to  sustain  and  transmit  to  their  chil- 
dren the  language  of  their  forefathers. 

Twelfth. — Between  the  sounds  of  the  same  vowels 
and  consonants,  as  spoken  in  English  and  in  Irish,  there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  natural  antagonism.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  sounds  of  the  vowels  ^^  a,  t,  tt" — a  is  sounded 
aw  ;  i  is  always  ee ;  and  u  in  Gaelic  is  oo.  The  sound  of 
each  of  these  three  vowels  in  English  is  quite  the  con- 
trary of  the  phonetic  power  of  the  same  vowels  in  Gaelic. 
The  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  consonants.  Take 
«y  for  example,  hefore  the  slender  vowels  e  or  t,  or  after 
e,  i,  its  sound  is  invariably  that  of  eh  in  shine ;  while  its 
sound  is  that  of  s  simply,  as  in  sun,  before  the  broad 
vowels  a,  o,  i*. 

Thibtxxkth. — ^In  those  provinces  in  which  Irish- 
Kahic  is  still  spoken,  much  could  be  done  by  the  Catholic 
Clergy  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the  language.  The 
£act  that  their  effective  power  in  this  matter  is  not 
Inought  into  action  is  at  least  a  negative  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  national  tongue.  Non-action,  when  one 
should  act,  assumes  a  positive  value,  and  must  bo  termed 
real  neglect,  and  perhaps  positive  injury.  Much  can  be 
said,  certainly,  as  a  palliative  for  this  great  omission. 
Many  young  levites  wish  to  learn  their  native  tonguo, 
and  they  find  that,  for  them,  it  is  not  as  easy  a  matter  as 
they  at  first  had  thought.  At  home  they  do  not,  while 
yoQDgi  learn  to  speak  Irish,  even  in  those  districts  in 
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which  boys  hear  the  hmgaage  spoken ;  nay,  even  in 
many  insiances,  where  it  is  the  household  speech.  Dar- 
ing their  coUege  oonrse,  say  at  Maynooth,  theb  yonn^ 
and  growing  taste  for  the  language  of  their  fiAhers  ia 
not  satisfied  by  the  superficial  instraction  in  Ghefio 
nsnally  imparted  there.  In  Maynooth,  not  one  stn^lflDt 
oat  of  a  hundred  loams  daring  his  coarse  to  speli,  to 
speak,  and  write  Irish  as  a  langaage,  so  that,  having 
finished  his  college  coarse,  he  coald  write  to  a  fellow- 
clergyman  in  Irish,  jast  as  he  writes  in  TSngWsh,  in 
French,  or  in  Latin.  There  is  an  Irish  dass,  bat  the 
languid  of  the  Gael  is  treated  as  the  langaage  of  Vm 
fiebi^w  race — as  something  foreign — ^not  the  Ifl&gnage 
tyf  thoagfat,  of  the  coantxy,  of  life,  of  bosinesB.  Tomig 
IriA  priests,  entering  on  their  missionary  t^areeri  hafe 
no  seal,  therefore,  cither  to  preserve  iftie  language^  or  t6 
see  it  propagated.  Whatever  oariy  ardor  they  had  BbR 
lias  grown  cold.  And  from  this  fatal  indHIerence  on  llie 
part  of  yoang  clergymen,  the  IriMi  people  xmder  thenr 
pastoral  care  adopt  the  langaage  spoken  in  the  schools 
and  x)atroni8ed  by  their  own  priests,  and  in  €tnh  Way 
neglect  the  language  of  their  fathers,  which  they  seldom 
hear. 

If  young  ecclesiastical  students  were  taught  in  l^dr 
youthful  days  to  speak  thdr  native  tongue,  and  if  they 
bad  learned  while  in  Maynooth  to  read  it,  as  weH  as  to 
Write  it,  and  to  preach  in  it,  a  great  change  from  the 
present  state  of  apathy  would  soon  bo  effected. 

While  the  printed  sheets  now  before  the  readter  wore 
passing  through  the  press,  the  writer  received  the  follow- 
fng  letter  from  a  Parish  Priest  living  in  the  comity  fil- 
kenny : — 

•*  April  l^Snd,  1874. 
**My  dear  Canon  Bonrico^— Yoar  **OoUege  Onunmar  aoA 
Easy  Loflsons  in  IriBh"  ha?e  come  to  band.    The  langaage  has 
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not  died  oat  yei.  The  good  old  seed  of  the  speech  of  onr 
Mhera  18  still  in  the  oountry.  I  am  having  it  propagated  in 
mj  parieh.  I  hare  employed  a  toooher  from  Kerrj.  Even 
here  the  old  people  saj  the  Boaary  in  Irish.  The  young  gone- 
ration  answer,  it  is  tme,  in  English.  At  Confession  they  say 
ike  Oenfiteor,  and  the  Act  of  Contrition  in  Irish.  Many  prefer 
to  speak  to  the  priest  in  the  tribunal  of  penanoe  in  the  old 
language,  if  a  Maynooth  Priest  could  hear  them.  I  learned, 
and  others  like  me  learned,  almost  nothing  during  our  time  in 
XajDOOth. — Hoping  to  be  ezousod,  I  am  your  faithful  servant, 

«  D.  B." 

Soon  tt£ter  the  reoeipfc  of  this  letter,  the  present  writer 
replied,  and  again  he  received  another,  from  which  the 
foUowing  ezoerpt  is  taken  :^ 

*'Aflk  his  Grace  the  Most  Bev.  Dr.  MacHale  to  get  the 
Board  of  Maynooth  to  require  of  all  candidates  for  entrance  to 
that  College  to  know  some  Irish — say  a  knowledge  of  the  Ca- 
teohism.  Grammar,  and  of  the  **  Easy  Lessons,"  at  least.  The 
Diooesaa  Colleges  should  then  teach  it.  And  next  the  paro- 
chial schools,  which  are  preparatory  training  establishments  to 
Dieoesan  College ;  and  thus  at  once  and  for  ever  the  whole 
maohiaery  of  Irelamd  is  set  to  work  to  promote  the  study  of 
the  nationid  language.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tnam 
will  hare  no  objection  to  do  that  much.  Ho  has  done  much 
already.  This  act  of  his  will  crown  all.  If  he  think  that  he 
will  meet  opposition,  as  he  is  likely  to  meet,  then  we  could 
get  up  in  the  South,  sign  petitions,  and  present  a  memorial  to 
the  Board  of  Maynooth  to  adopt  the  motion  of  his  Grace, 
aamely,  that  candidates  for  Maynooth  be  required  in  future 
to  know  some  Irisb.  If  he  succeed,  as  succeed  he  must,  h^ 
will  hare  done  a  good  work. 

«  D.  B." 

There  is  no  donbt  but  the  proposition  as  suggested  is 
one  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  learned  Board  who 
hdd  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Ohuroh  and  of  the  Irish  tongue  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
MTe  it  from  utter  decay.  The  scheme,  however,  will  ap. 
pear  to  their  lordships  quite  chimerical  and  relatively  im- 
praotioable.  As  the  writer  had  been  asked  to  communicate 
Um  Tiews  here  given  to  his  Qrace  the  Most  Bev.  John 
^1  he  Im  done  eo»    His  Qraoe  says,  that  such  a 
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propoaitioa  would  not,  he  ii  qnite  snrei  find  £aim  with 
the  Board  ;  that  for  him  to  propose  such  a  scheme  with- 
out  a  hope — evon  a  remote  one— of  snccesB  would  be 
beating  the  air.  Some  of  their  lordships  enteriain  the 
opinion,  which  in  some  dioceses  is  founded  on  &ct,  that 
the  national  language  is  now  a  dead  language  for  the 
rising  generation  of  Irishmen. 

The  next  reason  in  this  list  of  causes  that  seem 
to  the  writer  to  have  remotely  or  proximately,  directly 
or  indirectly,  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  IriA-Eeltio 
language  is — Want  of  Encoubaobmbnt. 

In  truth  there  is  no  encouragement  of  a  practical  kind 
held  out  from  any  quarter  in  the  past  or  in  the  present  to 
Irishmen  to  learn  or  to  cnltivate  their  native  tongue. 
Fonnerly  they  required  no  encouragement ;  now  they  do. 
Really,  instead  of  encouragement,  there  is  positive  dis- 
couragement staring  every  man  in  the  face  who  moves  his 
pen,  either  in  defence  of  the  lang^uage  or  to  help  in  some 
way  the  malingering  cause  which  publications  in  that 
tongue  represent  and  symbolize.  The  people  feel  that  in- 
justice of  the  grossest  kind  has  been  done  regarding  their 
own  speech,  and  yet  no  one  knows  precisely  who  is  in  the 
wrong.  The  causes  just  assigned  have  at  length  produced 
their  sad  effect.  The  language  has  &Jlen  from  the  lipe 
of  the  children  of  mother  Eire,  whilst  the  people  all  the 
time  felt  full  sure  that  they  were  in  secure  possession  for 
ever  of  their  mother  tongue.  Who  is  to  restore  it  to  the 
lips  of  these  children  /  The  growing  youths  do  not  know 
a  word  of  it.  The  language,  like  a  mother,  never  beheld 
by  infant  eyes,  seems  to  the  full-grown  girl  or  boy  quite 
foreign — ^not  motherly  at  all.  To  effect  any  kind  of 
practical  change  much  must  bo  done.  There  is  no  en- 
couragement. Sentiment  is  not  enough;  nor  speech- 
making  i  UQk  writipg  platitudes  in  ithe  press.    Men  there 


if6  #llio  write  letters  in  the  press  praising  the  exoellenee 
of  Ireland's  ancient  tongno,  bat  will  not,  at  tho  some  time 
spend  ten  minutes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  beauties. 
Two  of  the  moving  moral  agents  which  incite  mankind 
to  act  are :  a  sense  of  self-interest,  and  hope  of  reward, 
direct  or  indirect;  direct^  seeking  to  obtain  the  boon 
offered;  indirect,  by  aiming  at  the  many  advantages 
resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
language.  These  moral  forces  should  be  brought  into 
play,  firsts  by  foiming  societies  and  offering  rewards,  as 
the  Cambro-Britons  do ;  secondly,  by  speaking  the  lan- 
guage and  insisting  on  its  being  spoken,  if  possible, 
among  the  household. 

The  reader  has  in  some  measure  seen  now  with  what 
neglect,  contempt,  and  persecuting  policy  the  language 
of  the  Irish  race  had  been  treated  from  the  days  of 
Edward  III.,  to  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  passed  an  act 
prohibiting  all  aUianoes  with  the  wHd  Irish.  From  tiie 
death  of  Henry  YIU.  to  the  acbession  of  George  IH.  the 
language  never  received  even  one  solitary  ray  of  the  sun- 
ehine  of  enoouiagement  or  of  Postering  care  from  those 
in  power. 

At  the  oloee,  however,  of  the  past  century  and  thd 
opening  of  the  present,  the  minds  of  English  statesmen 
took  an  enlightened  view  of  this  oountiy,  of  its  language^ 
and  its  antiquities.  The  opinions  of  able  statesmen  and 
great  scholaiB  like  tho  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Dr; 
Johnson;  tho  publications  and  the  learned  works  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  in  the  field  of  Irish  antiquities  and 
of  philology ;  the  researches  of  erudite  Englishmen  like  Dr. 
Prichard  have  given  the  reading  public  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  utility  and  worth  of  Ireland's  ancient  records,  and 
of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written.  The  grow- 
ing onlif^tenment  in  pecnlar  ecienoo  o£  ^  kinds  peculiar 
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to  the  present  period  ia  favorable,  indeed,  to  the  antiqui- 
ties and  the  language  of  Ireland,  and  much  more  than 
has  been  done  will,  it  is  hoped,  yet  be  aooomplished 
favorable  to  the  language,  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
country. 

This  chapter  has  furnished  the  reader  with  the  fullest 
view  yet  written  of  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  the 
extinction  of  tho  Keltic  tongue  in  Ireland.  The  British 
Oovomment  is  awaking  to  a  sense  of  justice  in  this 
matter  of  the  language  of  Ireland.  Tet  how  little  may 
be  expected  from  that  government  compared  with  the 
efforts  of  the  people  themselves,  tho  histoiy  of  the  past 
forty  years  sufficiently  attests. 

From  the  year  1829,  when  the  Emancipation  Bill, 
granting  freedom  to  Catholics  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Colonies  was  passed,  English  statesmen 
appeari'd  to  look  favorably  to  the  public  interests  of  the 
sister  country — Ireland.  A  national  system  for  educat- 
ing the  people  was  established.  The  Ordnance  Survey, 
which,  in  its  kind,  the  most  perfect  that  hod  ever  been 
planned  was  commenced.  The  work  was  committed  to 
Lieutenant  Drummond,  to  Captain  Laroom,  aided  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Petrie.  Dnmmiond  guided  the  geodesioal 
and  the  engineering  department,  and  would,  if  encouraged, 
have  laid  the  &>undation  of  an  Irish  school  of  geodeiy 
and  geology,  and  perhaps  of  meteorology.  Oaptain 
Larcom  ably  directed  the  topographical  department. 

Dr.  Fetrie,  it  is  certain,  did  not  forget  his  share  of  tiie 
duties,  for  to  him  they  were  a  labour  of  love ;  he  worked 
with  seal  and  success  in  the  antiquarian  and  Keltic  de« 
partment.  Hear  Dr.  Stokes's  opinion  on  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Petrie,  copied  from  a  singularly  interesting  memoir 
of  the  gifted  antiquarian  : 

**  iie  saw  that|  however  valuable  the  accurate  survey- 
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ing  and  mapping  of  each  county,  as  well  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  geological  features,  might  be,  the  work  would 
be  deficient  if  it  did  not  cmbraco  all  attainable  know- 
ledge of  its  topography,  including  its  natural  products, 
its  history  and  antiquities,  economic  state,  and  social 
condition.  This  great  and  comprehensive  thought,  this 
traly  imperial  idea,  ho  lost  no  time  in  putting  into  effect:. 
A  stafiE  of  civil  assistants  was  organised,  to  some  of 
whom  the  duty  of  making  social  and  statisti(;al  in([uirii's 
was  entrostod  ;  while  to  others,  who  were  Irish  soholars, 
the  more  difficult  task  of  orthographical  research,  witli  :i 
view  to  obtaining  the  correct  names  of  the  baronies, 
townlandsy  and  parishes  throughout  tlie  country,  was 
allotted.  The  investigation  of  all  existing  remains,  whe- 
ther Pagan  or  Christian — the  cahirs,  raths,  tumuli,  c;roni- 
leachs,  and  other  monuments  of  primitive  times;  the 
lowly  bee-hive  houses  of  the  early  saints  of  Ireland, 
their  oratories,  churches,  towers,  crosses,  and  monu- 
mental stones ;  and,  to  come  to  a  later  period,  the  di*- 
aeription  and  history  of  the  Keltic  and  Norman  castl(\'{, 
and  of  the  later  monasteries  and  abbeys,  were  reijuircd. 
A  memoir  embracing  all  these  subjects  was  to  acc()m[)any 
the  map  of  each  county ;  so  that,  when  completed,  the 
work  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  would  embniee,  not  the 
geogpraphical  features  of  the  comitry  alone,  but  also  tin; 
geology,  natural  history,  ancient  and  modern  ix-eords, 
antiquities,  economic  state,  and  social  condition  of  ea(th 
and  every  barony,  towidand,  and  parish  throughout  tlie 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land." 

To  cany  out  this  work  so  auspiciously  bej^un,  Pr. 
Petrio  secured  the  services  of  such  men  as  Dr.  J«»lin 
O'Donovan,  Eugene  O'Curry.  Besides  th(is(f  able  ukmi, 
he  had  on  his  staff  Mr.  0'(/0uiior,  Messrs.  O'Krcfl'*.', 
Wakeman,    and  that  gifted  but  unfortojiate  ^xxt  an.l 
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b'nguist,  Clarence  Mangaii.  Those  men  labonrod  at  their 
great  undertaking  from  1S34<  to  1839  ;  sometimos  at 
otTicc  work,  sonit'tinii's  travelling  through  the  ooimtryy 
aexMjmpanied  by  some  inembei-s  of  the  Onlnanco  staff, 
gathering  local  infurniation  ;  at  times  making  resoarchcB 
in  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  Ijibniry  of  Trinity  Collcgo 
and  that  of  the  It  »yal  Irish  Academy.*^ 

In  1><39,  the  lii-st  vdIuiuc  of  the  Oitbiancc  labors — ^the 
Memoir  of  Londonderry — was  published.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume  was  hailed  by  learned  men  at 
home  and  abivad.  l^y  order  of  the  government,  the 
Toj^ogi-aphical  dopartniont  of  the  Survey  was  imme- 
diately susi>ended.  The  I'l-easury,  so  lavish  of  money  in 
other  mattei-s  of  State*  lH)licy,  demun-ed  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  thousiind  pounds.  A  porliamentAry  enquiry  was 
instituted.  Pi'<H)fs  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the 
work  weit)  put  forwanl ;  pn)ofs  tluit  andd  not  fail  to 
convince  every  man  t)f  mind  and  intelligence,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  staff  was  ilischarged.  The  vast  amount  of 
materials  even  then  colhjct^Ml — it  is  said  four  hundred 
quarto  volumes  of  lettt^rs  and  documents  relating  to  the 
t<ipography,  language,  history,  antiquities,  productions, 
the  social  state  of  Ireland  in  the  past  and  in  the 
pi-esent — were  stowed  away  into  the.  Library  of  the 
Phopnix  Park,  and  wero  subsequently,  at  least  some, 
handed  over  to  the  guardian  care  of  the  Koyal  Irish 
Academy. 

As  a  mattcT  now  publicly  known,  the  British  Goyeru- 
ment  discouraged  the  publication,  and  tlo  still  disconrage, 
the  publication  of  those  manuscript  volnmes.  In  put- 
ting the  text  and  translation  of  the  1  in  lion  Laws  befor© 


*  Whilt'  the  writorhad  been  a  diviniiv  >  •. ...'••ui.  in  Maynooth 
Collo^o,  ill '56.57,  ho  heard  much  that  ho  r.as  here  reoordod, 
from  the  lips  of  Dr.  John  O'DonoyaD^  in  whoso  houso  he  was 
»  guest. 
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the  pablic,  the  spirit  o£  British  statesmon  displayed  the 
flune  illiberal  tone.  They  were  not,  as  far  as  one  can 
form  a  judgment  from  the  publisliod  reports,  seemingly 
in  earnest,  or  as  liberally  enlightened  as  they  should  be, 
and  as  the  public  of  the  present  day  ex[)ect  and  demand. 

Men  holding  high  positions  under  the  British  Govuru- 
ment  naturally,  and  from  motives  of  policy,  partake  of 
this  kindred  spirit  of  their  masters.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  earnest  about  anything  relating  to  Ireland, 
or  her  past  history.  Although  they  do  not  certainly  act 
in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  peculiar  to  ages  past ;  yet 
it  is  plain  that  in  all  they  do  regarding  the  history,  laii- 
goage,  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  would  for  the 
present,  much  rather  let  the  past  perish. 

Fifteenth. — Without  wishing  to  classify  the  action, 
or  rather  the  non-action  of  the  two  Universities — ^namely, 
the  Dublin  University,  as  represented  by  Trinity  College, 
and  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  as  a  separate  and' 
a  distinct  cause  from  those  already  presented  to  the 
reader  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  show  why  it  happens 
that  the  Irish  language  is  fading  in  Ireland,  the  writer 
feels  that  he  would  not  be  acting  with  honor  or  T^ith 
troth  as  known  to  him  in  this  matter,  if  he  should,  in 
enomerating  fully  the  various  causes  that  have  combined 
in  the  past,  and  are  combining  in  the  present,  to  ob- 
literate the  spoken  language  of  Ireland,  shirk  the  ques- 
tion which  is  patent  to  every  body — *'  What  hai'c  Irish 
Universities  done  ?  what  are  they  doing  for  the  L-ish 
language  ?** 

W^hilst  this  page  was  being  put  to  press,  the  writer 
has  been  honoretl  with  a  visit  fn)ni  the  world-faniod  Jolin 
Stuart  Blackie.  The  name  of  John  Stnnrt  Bhukie  is  a 
household  word,  not  only  in  Scotland  and,  U>  no  small 
extent,  in  England.    Wherever  a  native  of  Scotland  has, 
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in  any  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  taken  ap  his  abode,  he 
looks  up  to  John  Stuart  Blackie  as  one  of  the  lights  of 
his  nation,  oiio  of  the  stars  in  tho  firmament  of  literature 
and  science ;  one  to  whom  Scotchmen  can,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  point  with  pride  as  a  man  of  leoming, 
a  man  of  profoand  thought,  great  common  sense,  and 
unflagging  energy.  Ho  views  the  world  just  as  it  is, 
with  the  eye  of  a  historian  and  u  philosopher,  familiar 
with  tho  pages  of  the  past,  yet  valuing  the  present^  and 
making  the  most  of  it,  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  for  the  rising  generation  of  Sootdh 
students.  John  Stuart  Blackie  is  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  best  ling^oist  in 
Scotland.  In  his  critical  knowledge  of  languages  he  is 
not  inferior  to  Frederick  Max  Mailer,  Taylorian  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  who  at  present  is  deemed  by  English- 
men to  be  the  greatest  linguist  of  the  day.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  translation  in  verse  of  Gk)cthc  s  *'  Faust,"  and 
ail  edition  of  Plato  ;  he  published  several  volumes  of 
poems  and  ballads,  in  which  the  spirit  of  Scotch  na- 
tionality breathes  freely  and  healthfully.  When  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby  had  just  sent  his  poetic  version  of  Homer's 
"  niad"  to  the  press,  the  professor  in  Edinbnigh  nniver- 
sity  was  publishing  his  translation  of  the  '*  Iliad"  in  four 
volumes.  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  it  has  received 
the  highest  commendation  from  every  critic  who  is 
known  amongst  writers  of  the  day  for  scholarly  skill  on 
linguistic  lore.  In  1872,  the  learned  professor  visited 
Germany;  last  year  he  made  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  the  theatre  of  his  rambles  and  literary  research. 
He  has  never  been  in  Ireland  until  the  present  Rummer. 
Anxious  to  see  his  Grace,  tho  Archbishop,  he  has  paid  a 
visit  to  Tuam.  He  spent  an  evening  with  the  profes- 
0»rB    and  tho    President  of    Saint   Jarlath's   College. 
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He  is  a  great  lover  of  the  Graelic,  just  as  he  is  a  great 
lover,  of  mankind.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and  be  wishes 
to  see  Keltic  take  the  place  which  all  the  great  scholars 
of  Oermanj,  and  those  who  in  England  and  France  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  pliilology,  say  it  should  by 
right  hold.  He  does  not  join  in  the  cry  of  despising 
Gaelic,  becanse  it  is  not  the  langnap;o  of  the  lordly  and 
the  noble.  He  takes  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  in  the 
fmiaulj  of  the  Aryan  tongues  ho  gives  it  its  pro{)er  place, 
next  in  order  to  Qreek.  He  has  studied  it,  and  although 
not  A  Kelt,  yet  he  speaks  tho  language  of  the  Gaels  of 
the  Highlands.  In  his  toor  through  the  sooth  of  Ire- 
land he  has  made  his  observations  on  tho  spoken  Irish 
language  in  order  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  it  is  cm- 
ployed  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  amongst  the  people.  Ho 
had  been  astonished,  he  said,  to  witness  how  few  in  Ire- 
land, as  far  as  he  oonld  see,  spoke  the  language  of  the 
Gael.  He  says  that  in  tho  Highlands  of  Scotland  a 
traveller  could  hear  Gaelic  spoken  more  commonly  than 
one  oonld  at  present  hear  Irish  spoken  in  Ireland.  He 
ascribes  the  comparative  rcadinoss  of  the  Gaels  of  Scot- 
land in  using  their  own  language  to  tho  fact  that  in  their 
Sonday  services,  and  in  their  devotional  exercises,  they 
make  nso  of  the  Cktelic  Bible  and  of  tho  Graelic  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  that  they  have  a  certain  share  of 
religious  literature  in  Gaelic. 

The  learned  professor  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  views. 
For  the  writer  knows  that  in  every  parish  in  Connaught 
in  which  the  pastor  of  the  people  makes  use  of  tho  Irish 
language  in  teaching  his  flock  and  in  ofEering  tho  or- 
dinary prayers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  wher- 
ever the  peasants  recite  the  Rosary  and  other  prayers  in 
the  vernacular  language,  there  Irish  Gaelic  llonritihos; 

tet  ID  tbe  pari9b  in  wbiob  (his  ottontion  in  not  paid  to 
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Gaelic,  tho  Irish  langnago  is  fastly  fading.  Even  those 
who  know  it,  cease,  as  a  fact,  to  speak  it.  Profeasor 
Hhickic  hopes  soon  to  have  a  Keltic  chair  established  in 
tho  University  of  pjdinbnrgh.  When  shall  one  be  estab- 
lished in  the  (xatholic  University  of  Ireland  ?  What 
have  tho  Universities  in  Ireland  done  hitherto  for  the 
language  of  Ireland  ? 

And  first,  as  to  tho  University  of  Dablin.  To  answer 
the  question  fully,  let  the  reader  accompany  in  thought 
the  writer  while  he  rans  along  the  historic  road 
of  university  education  in  the  past,  when  Trinity  had 
been  first  founded,  and  let  him  cast  his  eye  quickly 
along  that  narrow  pathway  of  literary  patronage  leading 
to  the  present,  and  then  he  will  see  at  a  glance  all  that 
has  been  done  for  the  Irish  language.  In  founding 
Tiinity  rollego  near  Dublin,  one  of  the  motives  that 
"  ju'iiicipallii)"  iiilluem;oil  Queen  Eiizal)eth,  it  is  said,  was, 
that  the  ptioplo  cnild  have  "  ministers  who  could  speak 
tlio  Irish  langua;^'o,"  educated  in  Home  University. 

King  James  L,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy  in 
In>land  in  1<>00,  publicly  declares  that  this  was  the 
objwt  for  which,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  period, 
"our  coHcHlgo  of  Dublin  was  first  fomided  by  our  late 
sister  of  happie  moniorie,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  hath 
been  since  plentifullio  endowed  by  us,  jyrincijKillie  for 
hi*c<'ding  upp  ni^iirjt  of  ihiit  kimjdwn.  And  he  commands 
"  that  chuise  \)o  made  of  some  competent  number  of 
iowardlie  yonnge  men  alrcdie  fitted  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Irish  tongue,  and  be  placed  in  the  Universitie,  and 
maintained  there  for  two  or  three  years  ;  and  that  these 
men  be  thought  on  before  oUicrs.** 

(^hristopher  Anderson,  a  native  of  Scotland,  writing 
in  the  year  181>r>,  on  this  subject,  says  in  his  work, 
"  The  Native  Irish,"  p.  74.    "  That  he  is  not  aware  of 
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any  approach  io  a  confonnity  with  those  instructions, 
'till  the  dajrs  of  Bedell,"  who,  when  Provost  in  1627  and 
1628,  established  an  Irish  lecture  in  Trinity  College. 
All  this  died  away,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  and  again  an 
attempt  was  made  thirty  years  later  (in  1C56),  under  Dr. 
Winter,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  time  of 
the  Protectorate.  And  this  efibrt  of  Dr.  Winters  failed. 
The  eloquent  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  knew,  as  ho  states,  when 
Vico-Provost  of  Trinity,  **  The  University  near  the  C'ity 
of  Dublin,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  principally 
intended  for  the  naiiocs  of  this  kingdom."  And  yet  the 
learned  and  the  earnest  Jeremy  did  nothing  for  the  lan- 
guage while  Vico-Provost,  or  subsequently,  while  he 
ruled  the  Protestant  Episcopal  See  of  Down  and  Connor. 

The  author  of  the  *'  Tnstitutioncs  liogioa?,"  Dr.  Nar- 
cissus Marsh,  did  during  his  provostship  in  1080,  all  that 
an  earnest  and  a  learned  man  could  do.  He  appointed  an 
Irish  lecturer,  a  Mr.  lliggins,  who,  at  one  time,  had 
eighty  students  in  his  Irish  cljkjs.  During  his  time,  an 
Irish  sermon  was  delivered  each  month  hi  the  College 
Cliapel.  But  all  these  effoi'ts  met  with  much  opposition. 
Mr.  Anderson  observes :  "  It  is  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate the  withering  of  such  a  seed-plot  as  this  before  the 
breath  of  blind  political  expediency."  The  truth  is,  that 
with  the  removal  of  Dr.  Marsh,  who  was  nominated  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  See  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and 
on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Jones  of  Meath,  "  the  whole  cause 
was  finally  relinquished." 

In  the  year  1711,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilall,  then  Vice-Provost, 
supported  for  a  few  years  at  hia  own  expense  an  Irish 
lecturer  named  Denny,  to  teach  Irish  privately  to  snch 
scholars  of  the  University  a.s  had  a  desii-e  to  learn  that 
language.  A  Mr.  Lyniger,  too,  was  employed  hy  Dr. 
King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.      "  But,"  says  Anderson, 
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"  tlieit*  is  no  pn)uf  of  liLs  continuance  after  that  period*' 
(I71*>).  However,  all  such  efforts  were  in  vain.  The 
writer  must  (juoto  once  more  Mr.  Anderson,  who,  the 
realer  sIiouUl  know,  is  not  an  Irishman,  or  a  Catholio, 
and  thi^n^forc  must  bo  held  naturally  as  an  impartial 
wrikT  of  public  facts  rebating  to  an  Irish  non-Gatholic 
( 'olle^?.  What  docs  he  say  ?  Writing  before  the  pnb- 
lir'atiou  of  his  work  in  1846  :  **  All  suggestions  were  in 
vain;  an<l  from  that  time  (1713)  to  the  present  day 
(1SM»),  if  ihi'  frlsh  laufpiafje  Juts  h'cti  cidtivated  in  sehocis 
i»/  h'lnu'uif,  it  is  to  foreltjii  cou^ilruxi  far  from  the  native 
soil  and  tlic  si'at  of  the  language  we  must  look  to  for 
that  fosioring  (^ai*c,  and  not  to  home  Universities"  (p.  76). 
And  our  ziialous  Gaelic  friend  from  Scotia  Minor 
observes  in  a  note:  *' Within  some  years  past  there  is 
one  professor  of  Irish,  where  the  language  is  at  least  pro« 
fesseiUy  taught  on  Irish  ground.  This  is  at  Maynooth. 
Diit  in  Trinity  College  to  the  present  hour  (when  Mr. 
Anderson  wrote  his  book,  "Schools  of  Learning  in  Ire- 
laiul"),  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  ! 
Head  the  following : — 

Uc^foro,  liowovor,  dismissing  tho  sabjoot,  it  is  of  importanoe 
to  roconl  oiio  most  noblo  inttmtion.  It  is  worthy  of  special 
iiuliuo,  as  a  substantial  and  standing  proof  of  what  one  eminent 
man  conceived  to  bo  a  desideratum  in  Ireland.  The  late  Henry 
Klood,  Ep(j.,  of  Family,  in  tho  county  of  Kilkenny,  by  his  will, 
datiMl  27th  May,  17tK),  liad  constituted  Trinity  Collogo  resi- 
duary legatee  to  a  considorablo  partof  hia  property,  valaod,  in 
17'J5,  ]»y  Sir  James  Laurence  Parsons,  afberwanls  Earl  of  Boos, 
at  .1^1,5()()  per  annum,  but  sinoo  that  period  at  about  £1,700  an- 
nually. "  I  will,"  paid  Mr.  Flood,  "  that  on  thoir  oominfj^  into 
})os.<!oy5;i()n  of  this  my  bequest,  on  the  death  of  my  said  wife, 
t  liey  do  institute  and  maintain,  as  a  perpetual  ostabliament,  a 
proftrrtdorsliip  of  and  for  tho  Native  Irish  or  Erse  langnaf^^e,— 
with  a  salary  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  a 
year."  "  And  I  do  will  and  appoint,  that  they  do  grant  ono 
niHiual  and  liberal  premium  for  the  best  and  another  fnp  tho 
j>o\t  bowt  oonipoiiitiou  iu  proao  and  vorBo,  in  tho  said  K&tWo 
i'ivi»  lu!i}:ui»';<i,  upcu  »iomv>  point  of  aapivitt  Uintoryi  gororot 
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ment,  roligion,  liieratnro,  or  sitaation  of  IrelaDd;  and  also  one 
other  annual  premiom  for  the  best  and  another  for  the  next 
beat  oompoBition  in  Greek  or  Latin  prose  or  yerse,  on  any 
general  aabjeot  bj  them  asaigned," — and  I  will  that  the  rents 
and  profits,  Ac.,  shall  be  further  applied  by  the  said  University 
to  the  pnrohase  of  all  printed  books  and  mannsoripts  in  the 
said  Native  Irish  or  Erse  lanpfnage,  wheresoever  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  next,  to  the  parchaso  of  all  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  of  the  dialects  and  languages  that  are  akin  to  the 
Irish  language ;  and  then  to  tho  pnrohase  of  all  valuable  books 
and  editions  of  books,  ia  tho  learned  and  in  tho  modern  polished 
languages." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  distinctness  of  this  last  will 
and  testament,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  defect  or 
informality.  The  validity  of  the  bequest  was  questioned. 
The  College  instituted  a  suit  for  tho  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing their  claim;  but,  in  the  end,  failed  of  success. 
After  a  trial  at  bar,  the  will  has  been  broken,  and  at  the 
present  moment,  nothing  approaching  to  any  of  its  pro- 
visions exists  in  Ireland. 

A  Professorship  of  Irish  has  been  established  in  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  since  1840.  Tho  Eev.  Thomas 
De  Yere  Coneys,  was  the  first  professor,  and  ho  held  the 
Irish  chair  for  twelve  years,  up  to  tho  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Foley,  who  was  professor  up  to 
the  spring  of  1861.  Since  that  period  the  Irish  chair 
has  been  filled  by  Bev.  T.  O'Mahony,  M.A.,  M.Ii.I.A. 
Each  of  the  professors  has  contributed  a  little  to  the 
stock  of  Irish  Keltic  literature. 

In  Trinity  College  lectures  are  given  for  twelve  days 
in  each  of  three  college  terms — a  lecture  of  one  hour  to 
the  junior  class,  and  a  lecture  of  one  hour  to  the  pupils 
who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  the  language. 
The  average  number  in  the  Irish  class  is  seven.  For 
this  information  I  am  indebted  to  tho  present  distin- 
gpished  professor,  Bev.  T.  O'Mahony,  MA.,  M.RJ.A. 

Tbf  tairnod  Froaob  iavaot,  Mouftioar  QAidoii  editor 
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of  La  Bevuc  CcUique,  (publiahed  by  A.  Franck,  67, 
me  de  Bichelieu,  Paris':  and  by  Tr^ibDer  &  Co.,  Lodgate- 
hill,  London)  who  has  loamod  to  speak  and  read  and  writo 
Irish,  visited  Ireland  some  seven  years  ago.  He  did  the 
present  writer  the  honour  of  staying  a  few  dsja  at  St. 
Jarlath's  College.  Ho  spent  some  weeks  in  the  Irish 
Metropolis,  and  while  there,  he  did  not  neglect  his  Irish 
studies.  Ho  attended  lectures  given  by  Kov.  Professor 
O'Mahony ;  and  he  states  that  on  those  occasions,  when  he 
was  present,  only  one  pupil  had  been  in  attendance  .Pos- 
sibly Mons.  Gaidoz  attended  the  junior  class,  or  that  some 
portion  only  of  that  class  had  been  present,  or  that  the 
professor  wished  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  entire  lecture 
to  the  distinguished  French  visitor. 

SiXTKKNTii. — The  Catholic  University,  the  youngest 
public  national  institution  for  the  education  of  the  great 
body  of  the  riniiig  youth  of  Ireland — the  latest  in  date — 
rises  before  the  writer's  Wew  and  comes  to  close  this  line 
of  causes — which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  growth 
or  decay  of  the  nation's  langaagc. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Catholic  youth  of  Ireland  entertained  high  hopes  of  wliat 
the  then  infant  Catholic  University  was  likely,  in  days 
to  come,  to  effect  for  country  and  creed,  and  for  the 
country's  cause — the  venerable  Gaelic  tongue.  At  all 
events,  the  writer,  while  a  student  in  Maynoth,  felt  very 
confident  in  the  future  success  of  that  hopeful  seat  of 
Catholic  teaching ;  nor  could  he  then  understand  how  it 
could  possibly  be  anything  but  the  fruitful  mother  of 
myrijid  children  devoted  to  religion  and  learning.  Ho 
had  foiuUy  hoped  that  the  second  spring  had  at  length 
come,  when  Ireland  was  destined  to  be  in  her  renewed 
life  once  again,  what  the  Venerable  Bede  said  she  had 
been — Insula  Sanctorum  ct  Doctorum^ — **  the  island  home 
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of  saints  and  leamod  mon."  The  eagerness  with  which 
Irishmen,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  in  the  fifth 
oentory  and  in  the  sixth,  rushed  to  retreats  of  learning, 
to  slake,  at  these  Christian  fountains,  their  thirst  for 
knowledge,  was,  in  some  way,  a  pledge  that  the  sons  of 
8ooh  lovers  of  learning  would  now  aim  at  rivalling  their 
heroic  fathers.  In  this  spirit  the  writer  each  summer 
for  several  years  attended  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  during  the  final  month  of  each  session  in  sum- 
mer by  Professors  O'Cnrry  and  Hennessy.  In  the  year 
1856  he  penned,  while  yet  a  student,  and  published  with- 
out any  pecuniary  profit,  "The  College  Irish  Grammar," 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  aid  the  students  of  St.  Patrick's 
GoUege,  Maynooth,  and  those  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Ireland  in  the  study  of  the  national  language."  The 
high  hopes,  which  in  his  youthful  years  ho  had  enter- 
tained of  the  future  of  the  Catliolic  University,  have,  as 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  study  or  the  advance  of  the 
people's  language,  sadly  subsided.  A  score  of  years  and 
more  have  passed  by,  and  during  that  time  not  a  single 
scholar  has  left  the  halls  of  the  Catholic  University 
capable  of  uttering  a  sentence  of  the  national  language  ; 
nay,  more,  not  a  single  word  of  the  speech  of  the  nation, 
as  spoken  at  present,  has  been  taught.  The  writer  has 
been  zealously  enthusiastic  regarding  the  University  ; 
the  Grammar  which  he  had  written,  he  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  students,  who,  as  he  then  thought,  were  likely 
to  study  the  language  of  their  native  country,  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  on  Irish  Antiquities  delivered  by 
Professor  O'Currv,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted. 
He  must  not,  however,  hesitate  to  declare  what  all  Irish- 
men, with  whom  he  has  spoken,  or  whom  he  has  met  in 
society,  appear  to  feel,  that  in  a  University  intended  for 
the  education    of  the  sons  of  nine-tentlis  of  the  Irish 
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people — ^tho  old  language  of  that  people  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  lamented  Professor  O'Curry  and  his  suooesBory 
Mr.  Brian  O'Loony,  the  present  professor,  no  doubt  merit 
just  praise  for  ability,  and  knowledge  of  Irish.  But^ 
antiquities  are  not  language,  and  teaching  Irish  antiqui- 
ties is  not  teaching  the  Irish  language.  To  neglect  to 
teach  the  language  of  a  people,  or  silently  to  overlook  its 
literary  existence,  to  ignore  its  name  in  the  cradle  of 
their  national  literary  life,  as  a  Catholic  people,  is  doom- 
ing it  quietly,  but  surely,  to  decay  and  death. 

On  this  particular  view  of  the  subject,  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam — the  Most  Bey.  John  MacHale-— 
wrote,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  merits  particular  attention : — 

**"  Those  antiquarians  who  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
remains  of  the  language  of  the  early  past,  and  at  the  same 
time  neglect  the  living,  breathing  forms  of  our  beautiful 
language,  are  like  preservers  of  Egyptian  mummies, 
wholly  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  the  remains  out  of 
which  life  has  just  departed.  Were  their  zeal  for  our 
olden  literature  accompanied  with  an  anxiety  for  its  per- 
petuation, then  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a 
laudable  devotion  to  the  fame  and  glory  of  ancient  Ire- 
land. It  is  not  one  of  the  least  strange  anomalies  of  our 
country  to  find  so  many  entirely  sentimental  about  the 
old  language,  whose  ears  are  at  the  same  time  so  fasti- 
dious as  not  to  endure  the  continuance  of  what  has  been 
ever  deemed  the  moral  striking  characteristic  of  every 
nation." 

That  man  performs  his  part  in  the  drama  of  life  well 
and  nobly  for  God  and  his  country,  who  attends  to  the 
faithful  fulfillment  of  all  the  duties  and  social  obligations 

which  bif  offioo  And  po«itiQn  impofle.     Tho  lamonted 
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Eugene  O'Corry  may  well  be  addressed,  then,  in  the 
words  recorded  in  the  Gospel  text,  as  spoken  by  the 
master  of  the  faithful  servant — "  Eugc  !  serve  hone  ct 
fiddUy — "  Well  done !  then  good  and  faithf al  servant." 
He  did  well  all  that  had  been  entrusted  him  to  do.  It  is 
a  historic  &ct,  however,  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, that  in  a  University  intended  for  the  sons  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  the  people*s  language  has  not  been 
taught.  No  scholar  knowing  a  single  word  of  acquired 
Irish  has  issued  from  its  walls.  In  all  our  colleges  at 
home  and  abroad,  evexy  possible  encouragement  is  given, 
and  rightly,  for  the  sake  of  the  growing  youth,  to  the 
study  of  that  tongue  which  is  driving  before  it  the  speech 
of  the  (3ael.  Of  this  no  one  complains.  In  truth,  young 
men  must  know  that  language  in  which  commerce  and 
mercantile  business  are  carried  on  over,  at  least,  half  the 
world.  Irishmen,  to  be  merchants — men  of  business, 
men  of  public  life,  men  of  the  time — must  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  English,  and  acquire  it  correctly.  It  is  well 
to  encourage  the  study  of  English  ;  but  the  study  of  Irish, 
by  Irishmen,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Welsh  have  a  firm  &ith  in  the  truth  of  the  say- 
mg — "  Oes  y  byd  i'r  iaith  Gymraeg  ! — as  long  as  the 
world  lasts  the  Kymric  tongue  will  be  spoken."  As  long, 
say  we,  as  the  world  lasts,  the  Irish  Keltic  must  be  ap- 
preciated by  men  of  learning.  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  present  living  tongue  be  appreciated  by  a  body  of 
learned  Irishmen,  who  are  the  lights  and  intellectual 
guides  of  the  Irish  people.  As  a  fact,  the  language  of 
Ireland,  that  lies  like  a  piece  of  sculpture  or  a  painting 
in  a  buried  Roman  Basilica,  crushed  in  the  debris  of  the 
past,  and  is  found  entombed  in  tomes  of  antiquity,  is 
prized  ;  why  should  not  the  living  language  of  the  pre- 
sent meet  equal  favour  &om  loatnod  patrons  and  lovers 
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of  our  people  and  naidoQ  P  Why  this  anomaly  exists 
Beams,  indeed,  passing  strange. 

Skventeentu — To  the  reasons  abeady  assigned  for  the 
growing  decay  of  the  Irish  language  in  Ireland,  may  be 
added  another,  namely — the  absence  of  Home  Legislation. 

It  has  been  already  stated  in  tliis  chapter,  on  tlie 
authority  of  O'Ciirry — and  as  a  publicly-known  historic 
fact — that  not  only  the  Milesian  nobility,  the  old  gentry 
and  people  of  Ireland  were  lovers  of  their  native  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  (latrons  of  literary  men,  but 
the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  also,  who  had  come  as  strangers 
to  Ireland,  adopted  the  language  and  patronized  the  lite- 
rature of  their  new  country.  This  natural  and  ready 
preference  for  tlie  Irish  tongue  lasted  as  long  as  the 
native  chieftains  or  Anglo-Norman  nobles  continued  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  sovereign  sway  in  tlieir  respective 
domains,  and  the  native  Irish  language  and  literature 
were  patronized  and  held  in  favor  as  long  as  Irishmeu 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  legislative  control  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  This  view  of  the  subject  urges  many 
to  believe  that  a  home  government  for  Ireland  would 
certainly  encourage  and  patronize  the  language  and  lite- 
rature of  Ireland,  just  in  proportion  as  the  absence  of 
'*  Home  Rule,'*  has  aided,  not  a  little,  the  decay  of  our 
home  language. 

EiGUTBENTH. — Ou  the  ocGusion  of  the  recent  visit  of 
Professor  Blackie  to  Tuam,  he  did  not  sec,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, owing  to  absence  from  home,  the  Archbishop, 
whoso  opinion  on  several  subjects  of  interest  the  Profes- 
sor was  anxious  to  obtain.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to 
Scotland,  he  wrote  from  Edinburgh  to  tbe  Arcbbishoi), 
wishing  to  know  why  (1)  tiio  Iribh  language  wass  lading 
in  Ii*eland  ;  and  [2)  why  it  ha^  so  vi^vy  much  disappeared 
as  a  spoken  language  amongst  the  masses  of  the  |)eople  ; 
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and  (3)  why — comparod  .  with  the  Ilighlands — there  is 
not  a  strong  pervading  literature  in  the  Irish  Gaelic 
through  this  country  ?  The  writer  has  heard  from  the 
Archbishop  the  substance  of  his  reply  to  the  learned  Tro- 
fessor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  decay  of  the  Irish  language,  and  especially  the 
lack  of  literary  culture,  are,  in  his  opinion,  duo  very  much 
to  tlie  action,  in  the  pa.st,  of  the  penal  laws  on  the  Irish 
speaking  natives.  That  statute  especially  which  made  it 
(>enal  for  a  priest  or  a  schoolmaster  to  teach,  effected  the 
greatest  amount  of  evil  on  the  people  and  their  speech. 
The  priest  and  teacher  were  obli^l,  at  the  |K3riI  of  their 
lives,  to  fly,  or  to  be  concealed  in  some  cave  or  glen ;  and 
the  lamp  of  learning,  like  the  sacred  fire  of  old,  was  hid  in  a 
mountain  g»^rgo,  unseen  by  public  eye.  All  open  literary 
culture  had  to  be  suspended  for  over  one  hundred  years. 
Those  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write  the  Irish  lan- 
guage had  passed  away.  The  generations  of  native  Irish- 
men who  arose  in  those  days,  could  not,  except  by  stealth, 
acquire  knowledge.  The  childi-en  asked  for  literary  food 
and  there  was  no  one  found  to  supply  it.  When  at  lengtli 
brighter  days  dawned  over  Ireland — when  the  Catholic 
natives  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  acquiring  learning, 
if  they  conld — then  very  few,  like  the  true  prophets  of 
Israel,  in  the  days  of  Achab  and  Jesabel — were  found 
capable  of  teacliing.  This  dearth  of  teachers  of  Irish  has 
continued  for  the  past  century.  The  Irish  people,  unac- 
customed, as  a  nation,  to  literary  training  in  their  native 
tongue,  have  forgotten  its  literary  existence  ;  and,  owing 
to  their  poverty  and  down-trodden  spirit,  have  not  been 
able  of  themselves,  and  against  great  odds,  to  cn^ate  a 
new  one,  or  foster  that  which  had  even  still  not  ceased  to 

exist. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to.  Pro- 
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feasor  Blackie  did  the  writer  the  favor  of  transmitting 
a  oopy  of  the  Archbishop's  views.  Many  of  those  who 
read  these  pages  will  be  glad  to  learn  the  opinions  on  this 
subject,  of  the  decay  of  the  Irish  language,  from  the  only 
living  Irish  scholar  who  connects  the  present  century  with 
the  past ;  who  has  been  for  four  score  years,  and  longer, 
a  witness  to  the  sufiEerings  endured  by  Ireland,  in  the  heroic 
struggle  of  tho  ancient  language  and  the  ancient  faith 
against  the  foreign  tongue  of  a  foreign  power,  and  a  creod 
which  the  people  abhorred : — 

"   St.  Jarlath'8,  Tuain,  Jaly  8rd,  1874. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoar  kind 
letter  of  the  29th  altimo.  and  to  express  my  regret  at  being  in 
Dublin  when  yon  did  me  tho  honoar  of  a  visit  here. 

**  Besides  the  personal  complimont,  I  appreciate  much  the 
inflaential  motive  of  yoar  visit  in  connexion  with  our  old 
Goliic  langaage^-oommon  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  both 
onr  oountrios.  Near  a  half  century  ago,  ono  of  yoar  country- 
men and  I  disooarsod  together  in  Celtic,  mutually  understand- 
ing each  other,  as  woll  as  if  each  wore  conversing  with  one  of 
his  own  countrymen  :  and  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  excursion  to 
year  Highlands,  I  was  quite  at  homo  in  the  Oaelic  with  the 
oldest  natives  of  the  place,  for,  as  in  Ireland,  the  language  is 
not,  I  regret,  so  familiar  to  tho  younger  generation. 

**  Now,  to  come  to  what  appears  so  anomalous  to  you,  viz  : — 
Onr  books  in  English  and  Latin  rather  than  in  Irish,  and  that 
amongst  an  Irish-speaking  people !  No  doubt,  it  must  appear 
strange  to  any  one  not  sufficiently  versed  in  our  history.  As 
to  the  Latin  books,  there  are  none  in  general  use  save  our 
missals  or  mass  books  and  breviaries,  or  office-books,  exclu- 
sively by  the  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  some  nuns  who  read 
their  office  in  Latin. 

**  Your  countrymen  possess  Gaelic  books,  as  well  as  retain 
the  Gaelic  tongue ;  ours  retain  the  latter  in  despite  of  penal 
enactments,  under  which  the  former  disappeared.  When  you 
reflect  that  under  every  form,  whether  written  or  oral,  tho 
Irish  language  was  banned  under  tho  soveroat  penalties,  and 
all  Irish  and  Catholic  teachers  doomed  as  felons  to  transpor- 
tation, you  will  not  bo  surprised  that  the  Irish  youth  could  not 
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then  read  or  write  their  OTfn  language.  Nay,  I  well  recollect 
when  at  hedge  schools,  some  anfortanate  urchias  were  whipped 
hj  the  orael  teachers  for  the  great  crime  of  speaking  Irish  at 
home  to  their  parents-^^who  coald  speak  no  other  language — 
the  parents  being  the  informers^  by  catting  a  notch  in  a  small 
piece  of  wood  which  the  boy  had  carried  in  attestation  of  the 
«mel  efforts  to  extingaish  the  Irish  language. 

■*  Ton  can  no  longer  be  surprised  that  we  have  no  Irish 
printed  books  $  nor  would  we  have  even  the  language,  but  that 
tyranny  itself  cannot  succeed  in  interdicting  all  oral  comma- 
nication.  The  knowledge  of  Irish,  as  a  learned  and  written 
language,  having  been  thus  extinguished,  the  English  was 
•nbstitnted  and  enconraged,  and  its  schools  frequented  by  the 
children  of  the  native  Irish,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  English 
eettlers.  Outside  the  schools,  the  speech  of  the  former  was 
etill  Irish,  when  conversing  with  the  people  $  but  as  they  learned 
to  read  and  Write,  their  reading  and  writing,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, was  in  the  English  langpiage,  so  sealously  and  so  ex- 
clusively patronised  by  the  Government. 

**  I  fear  I  have  tired  yon  by  those  tedious  observations, 
founded,  as  they  are,  on  undoubted  facts.  In  a  word,  your 
Gaelic  has  never  been  banned  or  proscribed  in  any  hostile 
Dianner-^and  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  Gaelic  books  should 
•bonnd  and  be  ooBtinued,^-whereas  our  Irish  having  been  in- 
terdicted and  persecuted  to  the  death,  the  wonder  is,  that  in 
the  cultivated  form  of  school  language,  it  should  have  survived. 

**  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  were 
not,  I  understand,  more  than  two  founts  ot  clumsy  Irish  type 
in  all  Ireland  $  now,  you  can  find  several  of  elegant  form. 

**  Hoping  that  you  may  deem  the  length  of  my  letter  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  the  length  of  the  delay  in  acknowledging 
yeursi 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir^ 

Tour  faithful  servant^ 

•ii  JOHN  MAcHALE, 

Archbishop  of  Tuara. 
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XixETKEXin. —  \8  a  race,  the  Irish  people  appear  to« 
have  a  stronj:  natural  desire  to  excel  others  and  to  seomi 
the  very  notion  of  being  inferior  to  any  race.  Nay,. this, 
feeling  is  increased  by  the  knowledge  which  pervades  tl» 
masses  in  Ireland,  that  their  Milesian  progenitors  had  been 
cither  princes  or  nobles  in  the  land  Ix'forethe  Norman  King 
Henry  I r.,  had  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Yjire.  It  is  quit© 
true  that  feelings  such,  as  these  are  not  in  themselves 
wrong.  A  strong  innate  desire  to  excel  and  to  be  superior 
io  others,  becomes  cither  a-  vii'tne  or  a  vice,  according  as 
the  object  aimed  at,  and- according  as  the  end  in  view  is 
good  and  worthy,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bad  and  up- 
vortliy.  A.  certain  father  of  the  Church,  St.  Bonftven- 
ture,  says,  "  Ex  fine  diciiur  a:tiis  xHilhoinu  vel  »na!ii<,'*  the 
act  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  end  in  view.  If  the 
internal  eye — the  intention  of  the  mind' — ^be  simple,  the 
whole  body  of  the  act  will  be  lightsome ;  if  the  eye — 
the  intention,  be  evil,  the  whole  body  of  the  act  will 
be  darksome,  is  the  teaclyng  of  our  Blessed,  liord. 
If  a  person  wish,  to.  excel  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge, 
and  to  do  so  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  holy  Church,  or  even  of  his  country  and'  of  his 
fellow-men,  the  desire  is  praiseworthy.  Ambition 
ih  this  sense  is  laudable ;  and  reasonable  pride  of  dig- 
nity and  just  power,  commendable.  Pride  and  ambition 
of  this  sort  are  continuously  stimnlated  in  avery  college 
in  the  world.  The  hearts  of  men  of  fame  must  foster  the 
feeling.  The  ambition  of  military  glory,  for  instance, 
sought  for  in  defending  the  cause  of  honor,  justice,  truth, 
or  country,  finds  a  place  in  the  breast  of  every  distin- 
guished soldier  or  every  daring  general.  Only  yesterday 
or  the  day  before>  the  Spanish  Hepublican  General,  Mar- 
shal Concha,  was  urged  by  this  feeling  to  deeds  of  valour 
and  daring  before  the  heights  of  Estella,  not  less  than  bis. 
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opponent,  the  Carlist  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Dor- 
pegaiy,  who  gained  the  victory.  Irishmen  have  at  oil 
times  been  ambitious  of  glory  and  of  houonr,  and  henc» 
haye^  for  military  prowess,  won  renown  in  every  country^ 
except  their  own.  During  the  period  from  the  tifth  to 
the  ninth  century,  the  children  of  Ireland  werp  the  most 
learned,  as  Venerable  Bede  records,  of  all  the  children  in 
the  world. 

In  this  way,  wlien  the  end  aimed  at  is  worthy,  or  when 
the  motive  is  good,  the  action  or  pursuit  is,  in  fact,  mor- 
ally as  well  as  socially,  and  at  times,  materially  good.  And 
of  conrse,  when  the  end  iabad  or  the  motive  bad,  the  action 
becomes  morally  bad,  even  though  the  material  work 
done,  or  the  social  effect  resulting  from  it  is,  in  reality^ 
good.  If  a  person  give  an  alms,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old, 
for  the  sake  of  show,  or  ta  have  one's  name  blazoned  in 
the  newspapers ;  the  alms  bestowed  may  help  the  poor,  or 
may  aid  in  building  a  church,  but,  for  all  that,  the  moral 
act  is  vicious  before  God,  who  sees  the  hearty  and  judgea 
not  according  to  the  work  done  before  men.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  who  told  the  Hebrew  people 
that  the  Pharisees,  who  fasted  twice  a  week  and  gave 
tithes  of  all  they  possessessed,  who  gave  large  alms  to  the 
poor,  and  were  zealous  for  the  law  far  above  others,  had, 
in  their  vain  glory,  received  "  their  reward."  Unless  our 
just  acts  exceed  in  purity  of  intention,  the  external  jus- 
tice of  those  Jewish  zealots,  we  cannot  merit  the  promised 
reward  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  this  way,  it  is 
plain,  that  if  •the  object  aimed  at  is  one  of  vanity  or 
of  pride,  or  if  the  motive  that  prompts  our  action  is  bad 
or  unworthy,  the  action  is  of  the  same  complexion  as  the 
motive.  It  happens,  then,  that  the  natural  impulse  of 
man — and,  of  course,  of  a  high-minded,  intellectual  race^ 
vhose  temperament  is  warm  and  prone  to  emulation,  like: 
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tho  Kelts  of  Ireland — can  readily  be  tomod  either  ij 
good  or  to  evil.  Irishmen  bear  privations,  hardship,  want^ 
misery,  hard  labor,  loss  of  friends  and  of  fortnne,  with 
patience  and  even  with  equanimity,  while  they  cannot 
bear  tho  idea  of  being  regarded  as  a  race  inferior  to  tho 
Saxons,  or  to  be  of  those  who  are  slaves  or  helots  in 
their  native  land.  Individuals  feel  this  national  pride, 
and  often  care  not  to  conceal  it<  As  it  has  no  available 
channel  in  which  to  £k)w,  it  manifests  itself,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  a  desire  to  rival  the  dominant  race  in  the  use 
of  their  own  language,  their  habits,  manners,  material 
refinement,  elegance,  pronunciation,  tone,  advance  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  rich  portion  of  the  middle  classes 
are  not  content  with  the  loss  of  the  Irish  tongue,  but  they 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  England  to  learn,  in 
colleges  and  schools,  the  English  accent— often  from 
Irish  masters  ;  whilst  the  humbler  classes,  who  can  speak 
Irish,  conceal  their  knowledge  of  their  own  native  tongue 
lest  they  bo  considered  uneducated. 

In  their  untrained  and  often  uneducated  views,  they 
fancy  that  one  cannot  acquire  a  correct  English  accent  at 
home ;  and  those  who  speak  Gaelic  seem  to  think  that 
they  cannot  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  without 
losing  their  knowletlge  of  Irish. 

Many  others,  too,  even  amongst  those  considered  learned 
in  Church  and  State,  despise  Irish,  simply  because  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  language,  with  the  vain  and  foolish 
notion,  that  as  they  do  not  know  the  language,  therefore 
it  is  not  worth  knowing,  and  tho  sooner  it  ceases  to  exist 
the  better  for  the  country  and  the  people.  The  writer 
has  met  many  of  this  class,  particularly  amongst  young^ 
professional  gentlemen,  especially  those  who  have  re- 
ceived marks  of  honour  or   distinction  in  some  special 
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The  writer  Las  seen  and  spoken  to  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant from  the  city  of  Cork — a  man  of  middle  class 
position,  whose  income  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  growing  family  of  five  children — two 
eons  and  three  daughters ;  and  has  learned  from  the 
jonng  gentleman  that  he  had  been,  at  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  own  mother,  sent  during  three  years  to  an  English 
college,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  might  acquire 
what  was  called  a  correct  English  accent.  It  happened 
that  there  were  two  Irishmen  professors  in  the  college  at 
which  the  young  Hibernian  had  been  a  pupil.  His  accent 
— ^fortunately  for  the  boy — was  not  a  bit  changed.  The 
grandmother  of  the  young  gentleman  knew  Irish,  but  the 
mother  did  not  know  a  word  of  it  ;  and  she  was  deter- 
mined, like  a  great  many  foolish  mothers  of  the  present 
day  in  Ireland,  that  her  son  should  not  have,  even  as  an 
ornament  to  the  English  speech,  the  fine  ore  rotunde 
accent  which  he  had  inkerited  from  his  fatliers. 

This  section  closes  with  an  anecdote,  which,  like  the 
foregoing,  rests  for  its  truth  on  facts.  The  writer  has 
heard  it  told  by  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  MacHale,  S.T.D., 
Professor  of  Sacred  Scriptures  and  Hebrew  in  the  College 
des  Irlandais,  Paris.  On  one  occasion,  about  the  year 
1861,  on  coming  from  Paris,  for  the  summer  vacation,  to 
Tnam,  the  Very  Bev.  Professor  was  detained  for  a  short 
time  at  the  Euston  Station,  London,  waiting  till  the 
Korth  Western  train  to  Holyhead  should  start. 

While  leisurely  walking  along  the  stand  or  piazza,  he 
observed  a  young  girl,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  mani- 
festly waiting,  like  himself,  for  the  train  to  Holyhead. 
The  maid  was  of  middle  size,  elegantly  dressed,  for  one  in 
lier  position,  yet  modestly ;  her  fresh,  full,  and  slightly 
ruddy  complexion  showed  that  she  had  not  been  long 
laying  in  London.     There  was  a  tinge  of  bashful  simpli- 
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city  playing  over  her  features,  with  a  slight  espression  of 
deferential  regard  fur  the  priest  aa  he  passed,  although 
she  widhed  to  assume,  as  she  thunght,  the  high  tone  of 
Londi^n  fashion,  and  to  do  the  elegant  in  the  prest^nce  of 
a  d^^'iiitied  stranger.  Notwithstanding  her  dre^s  and  her 
airs,  thcro  hung  aroniid  her,  like  the  freshness  of  morning, 
a  iiniii'e  and  a  homcliiicss  of  hearing  iu  which  any  dis- 
cerning eye,  much  less  that  of  a  priest  and  professor, 
could  not  be  inistaten.  Accordini-ly  the  Very  Bov. 
Doctor  said  to  himself  that  the  young  fjirl  who  stood  on 
the  platfui'm  before  him,  wau  a  daughter  of  Eii'e,  and 
that  slie  vr&tf  as  is  said,  from  the  country.  She  must  be 
a  Catholic,  too  ;  this  he  immediately  conjectured  from  the 
B-itisfied  gla..ce  with  which  she  had  occusional'y  viewed 
the  strange  priest.  Ho  thought  it  well  to  speak  to 
her;  and  as  she  was,  iis  he  h.,d  thought,  a  Cttholic 
and  the  daughter  of  a  peasant,  she  muat  necessarily 
know  Gaelic,  and,  therefore,  he  sp.'kc  in  the  Irish  tongue, 
nnJ  snhitcd  her  in  thuse  wel-known,  familiar  words,  in 
which  the  L'atholie  jieasantry  are  wont  to  salute  each  other 
at  hum L' — ■' (jo  m-beanwuiye  Dia  dn.t,  a  ('ailin  uig — God 
Sive  you,  my  yonuy  woman,"  said  he.  The  maid  looked 
quite  surprised  nt  Iho  sti'anfjo  Hewrend  Father  : — he 
thought  with  himself  for  n  moment  tlmt,  perhaps,  she 
did  not  hear  the  words  that  had  just  fallen  from  his  lips, 
and  accordingly  ho  repeated  the  salutation,  in  Irish— ''Go 
m-hcaimui^e  Dia  duit  a  .'adjn  mg."  There  wns  no  doubt 
remaiidn;;  on  his  mind  this  time  that  she  had  hoard  his 
words.  Sj,  slie  looked  rgain  with  the  same  exp;«ssioD  of 
surprise  at  the  ^■el7  Rev.  Professor,  and  after  a  slight 
pan.-.r.  assuming  in  the  meaiitimo  the  gi-andest  tone  she 
roul  1  command,  replied,  with  ii  sight  touch  of  a  Lon. 
don  accent,  "  Sir,  1  do  not  niiiki-btiiud  what  you  say." 
'~  Is  it  true  that  you  do  not  uudcrstaiid  what  I  have  »aid 
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te  you  ?''  said  tbciricst.  "  Yes,  Rev.  Father/'  was  tli3 
lepiy.  Pr.  Macllale  then  began  to  susj)ect  that  he  had 
been  mistal^cn  in  supposing  the  young  girl  was  from  Ire- 
land. So  he  moved  on,  and  came  up  aft.r  a  moment's 
walk  to  an  elderly  imm  who  had  seen  some  three  score 
and  live  summeis,  and  who,  while  the  learned  pixrfessor 
and  the. young  girl  were,  for  the  moment,  apparently  con- 
veising,  h..d  stood  some  fifteen  yards  off,  looking  anxious'y 
wid  with  enquiring  gaze  at  the  uigniiicd  sUtinger  and  the 
maid,  to  see  what  was  the  conveisation  about.  The  mieu 
and  manner  of  the  elderly  ui. known  were  unmist..kably 
Hibernian.  But,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  cumitry 
to  which  liO  belonged,  he  carried  a  stick,  and  on  the 
femie  pi-ojecting  over  the  Jeft  shoulder,  a  small  par- 
cel tied  up  HI  the  usual  Txd  haudixcrehief.  From  the 
watchful  e^\e  and  anxious  g'anoo  diiTJcted  towards  tho 
young  gir'.  Dr.  M.icllale  divined  that  some  tic  of  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity  must  needs  exist  between  the  maid 
and  ^ke  man.  The  latter  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  Irish 
origin.  As  ihe  |)riest  drcw  near,  tho  stranger  put  on  a 
pleaeing  cxpi*ession  of  countenance,  such  as  one  cannot 
aeroid  ussoiiiing  ir  |)rc?ence  of  an  esteemed  friend,  though 
fctthe  time  there  is  Lot  on  his  p.i't  an  equally  ready 
mntoAl  recognition.  A  -pricbt  is  a  kind  of  familiar  friend 
to  evcf}'  Irishman,  and  es[>eciaHy  to  ev<;ry  lTi>h  Catholic, 
even  thoa^h  it  happen  that  he  is  not  an  acquaintance.  It 
«v«s  so  in  this  im>tanoe.  There  had  ali^eady  existed  positive 
proof  itkat  tlie  man  was  from  the  sister  isle.  Ho  is  a 
Catholic,  too,  for  lie  salutes  the  priest.  This  act  is  seldom 
performed  in  London  by  any  one  except  an  Irish  Catholic. 
If  he  is  a  Catholic,  and  from  the  sister  isle,  ho  must, 
therefore,  speak  Irish.  Accordingly,  Lr.  !^^acHale  ad- 
dressed liim  in  Irish—'*  Cio  m-b(?annui{le  l)..v  du.t  ailu:no 
cu*r-— God  save  you,  my  good  man."     \N  Ith  a  bri-ht  liu5>Ii 
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of  light  beaming  from  his  eye,  and  a  smile  playing  on 
his  lips,  fully  assured  that  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
one  of  his  own  countrymen,  with  one  who  Bpoke  his 
own  language,  with  one  of  the  priests  of  his  country  who 
had,  for  over  two  centuries,  been  the  guardians  and  the 
fostering  and  spiritual  fathers  of  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged,  ho  replied,  "  Gro  m-beannuige  Dia  agns  Miiire 
duit  fen'* — God  and  Mary  save  yourself.  **  An  as  Eirinn 
tusa  ?" — Are  you  from  Ireland.  "  Seai  go  denhm,  a 
aiair" — ^Yes,  indeed,  father.  "  fi-fuil  eolas  agat  air  an 
liinaoi  oig  so  ?'' — Do  you  know  this  young  woman  ?  "  An 
b-fuil  eolas  agam  a  r  an  liinaoi  6ig  am  ?"  ^'  Na!;  ki 
m*  mgfon  si** — Do  I  know  that  young  woman  ?  Why, 
sure  she  is  my  daughter.  By  this  time  the  young  giri 
oame  up,  blushing,  to  where  her  fathw  stood  speaking  to 
Dr.  MacHale  ;  and  then  the  professor  said,  in  presence 
of  the  maid — "  Is  longanta;:  nac  b-fuil  gao3a:lge  aiei" — 
It  is  surprising  that  she  does  not  understand  Irish. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  in  reply,  and  with  gpreat  vehemence  of 
expression,  ''  si  an  ceud  teanga  a  labair  si  ;  ta  gaodailge 
ace  (0  mait  a's  ta  agam-sa'* — Irish  is  the  first  tongue  she 
spoke;  and  she  knows  Irish  just  as  well  as  I  know  it. 
The  young  maid  appeared  now  to  fe^  ashamed  of  the 
part  she  had  played,  and  of  the  anawer  she  had  given  the 
Very  Rev.  Professor  of  the  College  des  Irlandais,  Paris  ; 
and  when  he  asked  her,  in  Irish,  why  she  had  denied  that 
she  knew  her  native  language^  she  modestly  looked  to  the 
ground,  and  replied,  '^  Bi  niire  orm" — I  was  ashamed. 

Smoke  is  a  sign  of  fire,  or  of  heat,  though  it  may  be 
nmperceived  heat.  The  blush  on  the  cheek  is  a  sign  of 
the  stirring  of  the  feelings  of  the  soul  within,  and  of  the 
struggle  between  pride  and  principle.  The  shame  of  the 
Irish  girl  to  speak  her  native  language  is  a  sign  of  the 
state  of  feelings  by  which  she  had  been  actuated  at  the 
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time — ^wishing  to  appear  somebody,  and  for  that  purpose 
trampling  on  the  principle  that  told  her  she  ought  to  love 
Lreland  and  the  language  of  her  fathers,  and  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  speak  it  before  princes.  It  will  be  said  that 
the  anecdote  records  only  one  single  instance  of  false 
shame,  and  that  from  a  single  case,  and  in  a  matter  not 
essential,  but  merely  accidental,  it  is  not  logical  to  draw 
a  conclusion  quite  universal  regarding  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  This  objection  is  quite  correct  : — 
it  is  illogical  to  draw  a  universal  from  a  particular  propo- 
sition, unless  the  particular  enunciates  a  truth  founded  on 
the  nature  or  in  the  essential  qualities  of  the  subject  of 
which  there  is  question,  or  in  the  accidental  relations 
which  produce  in  the  same  circumstances,  always  the  same 
effect.  It  is  true  that  there  are  thousands  of  Irishmen  in 
America  and  in  Ireland  who  are  not  ashamed,  even  before 
the  stranger  or  the  lordly,  to  speak  the  language  of  their 
fathers ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  with  a  class  of  no  high 
social  standing,  and  who  are  devoid  of  sufficient  enlighten- 
ment as  linguists  or  historians,  and  especially  with  those 
who  are  lovers  of  fashion  and  who  aim  at  that  which  is 
held  in  honor  for  the  hour — it  is  deemed  a  sign  of  igno- 
lanoe  and  lowliness  of  position  to  speak  Irish.  The  grow- 
ing maidens  of  Connacht  who  have  been  for  any  time 
attending  school,  either  religious  or  secular,  blush  if  spoken 
to  in  Irish.  They  reply :  "  Oh,  I  know  how  to  speak 
English,  your  Reverence ;  I  am  not  so  ignorant  as  you 
seem  to  think  me  to  be.'*  This  very  summer  the  writer 
met  more  than  one  instance  plainly  shewn,  not  in 
the  case  of  a  girl,  but  of  a  woman  who  had  seen  some 
fifty  summers.  The  incident  occurred  at  Lios-dun-vama, 
near  the  sulphur  spa.  He  addressed  a  woman  whom  ho 
had  heard  speaking  in  Irish  to  those  pf  her  own  class — in 
the  language  of  the  people.     Her  reply,  directly  and  with 
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the  expression  of  snrprise,  was  : — "  Sir,  I  do  not  knoW 
Irish."  Ihe  anecdote  then  pats  before  the  reader  a  state 
of  feeling  and  a  dislike  for  speaking  Iiish  that  actuates  a 
large  class.  And  this  state  of  mind  and  of  feeling  aris^ 
fi-om  a  per^'ersion  of  an  innate  desii-e  **  to  excel  «uad  to  scorn 
the  very  notion  of  being  infeidor  to  any  one,"  as  was  shewn 
in  the  opening  passage  of  this  nineteenth  section.  All 
that  is  required,  in  order  to  <5orrect  this,  is  to  make  the 
speech  itself  of  the  Irish  people,  «iid  the  study  of  it  honor- 
able and  worthy  of  their  ambition. 

Do  what  the  Welsh  aro  doing.-^OfEer  prizos  ;  hold 
Eisteddf  odan  ;  make  the  spoken  spcwch  of  the  Gael  appre^- 
ciable  and  honorable. 

Twentieth — His  Lordship  the  Most  Eev  Dr.  Moriarty, 
Bishop  of  Ardfert  and  Eaphoe,  coimty  Kenys  and  the 
Very  Eev  Dr.  O'Brien,  Dean  of  Limerick,  author  of  "  Ailey 
Moore,'*  "  Jack  Hazlitt,"  and  other  able  literary  works, 
have  been  visiting  Tuam  and  the  western  coast  of  their 
native  island. 

Each  of  the  two  is  eminently  distinguished  as  a 
churchman,  as  an  ecclesiastical  scholar  and  theologian 
— each  has  left,  already,  footprints  impressed  on  the 
literary  landmarks  of  their  country's  history,  and  of 
her  social  advancement  ;  each  holds  a  high  place  in  the 
walks  of  English  literature  ;  each  is  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  condition  of  Ireland,  past  and  present — with 
the  causes  of  her  decay  in  commerce,  material  and  social 
development ;  in  education,  too,  and  enlightenment,  if  the 
present  period  bo  compared  with  the  times  of  St.  Columba 
and  St.  Columbanus,  Sedulius  and  Scotus ;  St.  Fursey 
and  Fiacre  ;  Saints  Benignus,  Jarlath,  Alcuin,  Malachy) 
unJ  Laurence  O'Toole.  Each  of  the  two  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  language  of  the  people.  They  speak 
und  prejiCh  to  their  flocks  in  Irish.     Hia  Lordship,  accom* 
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panieJ  by  the  Dean,  visited  St.  Jarlatli's  College.  In?  the 
course  of  conversation,  his  Lordship,  Dr.  Moriarty,  told 
the  present  writer  that  Professor  lilackie  of  the  Edin* 
bnrg  University,  had  written  to  him,  too,  regarding  the 
decay  of  the  Gaelic  language  in  Ireland,  and  the  causes  of 
that  decay.  His  Lordship  enumerated  as  causes  of  this 
fading  away  of  our  national  speech,  some  of  those  just 
enumerated — such  as  the  fact  that  our  national  laiigaage 
is  not  taught  in  our  National  Scnools.  **  I  remarked,  also," 
said  his  lordship,  '*  that  landlords  and  their  agents, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  attorneys  and 
barristers,  and  all  who  represent  the  dominant  interest, 
have  helped  to  bring  about  the  decadence  of  the  speech 
of  the  Lrish  people.  I  often  asked  the  peasants  of  my 
diocese  why  they  essayed  so  often  to  speak  English, 
omitting  the  use  of  the  vernacular  speech.  And  they  in« 
variably  answered  that  the  agents  and  landlords  would 
listen  to  no  Irish,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  forced 
to  speak  as  best  they  could  in  the  English  tongue.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  intercourse  of  the  poor  people  with 
lawyers  of  all  conditions  &om  the  Chancellor  to  the 
attorney's  clerk. 

A  Catholic  farmer,  a  subject  of  his  Lordship  s  diocese, 
came  some  years  ago  to  the  Bishop  and  told  him  that  he 
was  about  to  "  go  to  law,"  and  that  all  the  money  he  had 
then  to  carry  on  the  suit  was  only  two  pounds.  His 
lordship  advised  the  poor  man  not  to  go  to  law  ;  to  settle 
the  matter  by  arbitration  ;  to  keep  his  money,  and  not  to 
lose  the  two  pounds,  and  seven  times  more,  by  appealing  to 
lawyers.  The  good  simple  man  went  his  way.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  bishop  met  the  same  farmer.  His  lordship 
asked  him  what  did  he  do  with  the  two  pounds,  whether 
he  had  expended  that  moderate  sum  in  fair  arbitration  ? 
'llic  poor  man^  in  a  tone  of  regi'ct,  assured  the  Bishop, 
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that  he  did  go  to  law ;  that  he  lost  the  case ;  and  thai  ho 
had  expended  the  two  pounds  on  the  interpreter  alone,  or 
as  he  called  that  legal  functionary,  the  "  tetherpreter," 
in  order  that  his  sworn  examinations  in  Irish  should  be 
fully  and  to  the  point  translated  for  council  and  judge, 
and  by  that  means  that  success  might  attend  the  suit. 
Knowledge  of  Irish  alone  was,  in  the  case  of  that  poor 
peasant,  a  twofold  loss.  In  Wales,  judges  and  lawyers  of 
all  degrees  are  obliged  to  know  the  Welsh  language.  Nay, 
some  of  the  Judges  who  go  on  circuit  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land must  know  the  Yorkshire  dialects.  Why  not  in 
Ireland  ?     Why  ? 

Dr.  Connop  Thorlwall,  an  Englishman,  was  not  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David's  until  he  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Eymric  tongue  ; 
neither  did  Dr.  Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  receive  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Episcopal  See  of  Bangor  until  ho  had 
been  able  to  preach  in  the  Welsh  tongue. 

How  difPerently  we  act  in  Ireland.  Ignorance  of  the 
people's  language  and  habits  has  been  the  best  passport  to 
places  of  position  and  emolument. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

In  what  counties  of  the  West  of  Ireland  is  the  language 
fading  ?  It  is  fading,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree,  in 
Galway  and  Mayo.  The  statement  rests  for  its  truth 
on  the  personal  knowledge  and  experience  which  the 
writer  has  acquired  of  the  people  and  of  the  places.  In 
the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway  nine  out  of  every  ten 
of  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  the  rural  districts  speak 
their  country's  language.  The  educated  classes  do  not 
speak  it.  This  was  not  the  case  thirty  years  ago. 
Numberless  cases  arise,  in  which  magistrates  who  ad- 
minister the  law  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  treat  the  natives 
who  speak  Irish  as  criminals.  A  case  in  point.  In 
Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo,  peasants  and  people 
in  business,  who  are  of  the  middle  age,  know  to  speak 
the  Irish  language ;  but  from  its  gradual  disuse,  prefer 
to  speak  English.  The  growing  youth  in  these  counties 
know  nothing  of  the  speech  of  their  forefathers. 

The  views  which  naturally  come  next  in  order,  regard 
those  districts,  in  which,  throughout  the  west  of  Ireland, 
the  Irish  language  is  fading.  And  the  question  which 
.  directly  starts  to  the  mind  of  every  man  is — if  the  lan- 
guage is  fading,  is  it  worth  the  while  of  Irishmen  to  stop 
this  decay — is  it  worth  their  while  to  go  farther,  and  not 
only  to  keep  it  in  existence,  but  to  foster  it,  and  to  strivo 
to  make  it  grow  into  literary'  life  ? 

The  scope  of  the  present  work  regards  the  living  Gaelic 
language  of  Connacht.     In  its  topographical  bearing  it 

does  not  reach  to — 

•<  Where  the  Barrow  and  the  Erne  and  Lough  Swilly's  waters 
roar." 
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at  present  witliin  the  territory  Ij'ingcast  and  west  betweeo 
the  Sliannon  and  the  sea  ;  and  north  and  south  between 
Bundoran  and  the  borders  of  Banngher — 

•*  Where  the  parting  sanboam  kissoR  the  Corrib  in  the  West, 
And  the  ocean,  like  a  mother,  clasps  the  Shanuon  to  her  breast." 

Each  of  the  five  counties,  ia  the  province  has  been,  fc,r 
the  past  twenty  years,  visited,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
writer,  and,  therefore,  whatever  is  stated  in  these  pages 
respecting  them,  is  the  expression  of  tliose  thoughts, 
which,  from  personal  observation,  since  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  to  the  present  hour,  have  been  moulded  in  his 
mmd — taking  their  rise  from  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
tricts and.  tli^ir  inhabitants,  and  expanding  with  the  train 
of  his  experience  and  his  knowledge  of  the  people. 

In  Connacht  there  are  five  counties — Sligo,  Leitrim, 
Rosconmion,  Mayo,  and  Galway :  the  two  latter  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  they  extend  to 
the  west  and  south  of  the  province.  Roscommon,  Leitrim,. 
and  Sligo,  border  on  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and 
Ulster.  A  distinction  must,  in  the  question  regarding  the 
spoken  Gaelic  language,  be  drawn  between  the  three 
counties  bordering  on  Ulster  and  Leinster,  and  the  two 
counties.  Mayo  and  Galway,  situate  to  the  west  and  south 
of  the  province. 

Such  is  Connacht  in  its  leading  topographical  outlines. 
Now  for  the  language  spoken  within  its  borders. 

The  Irish  language  is  fastly  fading  in  Sligo,  Leitrim, 
and  Roscommon ;  fading  in  Mayo  and  in  Galway,  but  not 
with  that  rapidity  with  which  it  is  being  swept  away 
from  the  face  of  the  three  counties  bordering  on  LeiBster 
and  Ulster.  In  each  of  the  two  counties  beaten  by  thj 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  language  of  their  fathers  is 
still  Rpoken  by  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  inhabitants, 
dwelling  in  the  rural  districts. 
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In  every  country  vil'age  within  the  Metropolitan 
Diocese  of  Taam,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  near 
Athlone,  namely — the  parish  of  Moore — there  is  no 
hingnage,  save  Gaelic,  spoken  or  heard  by  the  peasant 
portion  of  the  native  Irish  population.  It  is  true  that  in 
towns  the  tongno  of  the  Keltic  race  is  not  generally 
employed  as  largely  as  it  is  in  the  rural  villages.  However, 
it  is  certain,  that  at  present,  Irish  is  the  only  language 
made  use  of  in  Mayo  and  GLalway,  in  buying  and  selling 
at  fairs  and  at  markets,  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns  as 
well  as  by  the  peasant  proprietors  who  dwell  in  country 
districts. 

The  educated  classes  who  have  been  trained  in,  English 
•oUeges,  or  in  colleges  at  home  in  Ireland,  are  all  quite 
ignorant  of  the  speech  of  their  Keltic-  sires.  This  was  not 
the  case  some  twenty  years  ago  amongst  the  immediate 
progenitors  of  living  Irish  gentlemen.  The  lord  of  the 
soil  and  the  middle-man,  with  their  sons  and  daaghters, 
spoke,  in  days  now  past,  the  language  of  the  people.  At 
present  the  same  classes  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
language  themselves,  but  they  wish  to  crush  it  oat  of 
life.  Gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession  and  magistrates 
who,  by  right  ought  not  to  liave  a  place  on  the  bench  of 
justice  without  a  knowledge  of  the  people's  language,  are 
the  most  hostile  classes  against  the  speeob  of  their  Hiber- 
nian progenitors. 

Thr  writer  has  witnessed,  in  small  sessional  courts,  at 
Tuam,  Ballinrobe,  Castlebar,  and  other  towns  of  the 
West,  the  simple  peasants  treated  ^ith  the  greatest  dis- 
play of  harshness  because  they  could  not  give  evidence  in 
the  English  tongue.  It  must  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
magistrates  who  have  treated,  and  do  treat,  the  people  so, 
are  ignorant  themselves  of  law,  of  language,  and  of  those 
yolite  and  considerate  manners  that  become  gentlemen. 
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The  writer  haa  been  omnscd  and  pained  to  see,  on  oofl 
occasioQ  within  the  put  year,  a  legal  fimctioiiaiy,  who 
himself  speaks  Irish,  assnme  a  high  tone  and  brow-beai 
an  aofortnnate  peasant  by  pntting  trying  qnestbns  in 
English.  The  following,  from  the  Tuam.  New*  of  Angost 
21,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  facta  as  reported  are 
truthful,  and  the  treatment  recorded  is  only  one  instance 
out  of  hundreds  like  it : 


KD.»Y,  iUOUST  17,  1874. 

A.  N.  Blake,  Esq.,  J.P.  chuirmaDi  Captain  Bull,  B.H.  ;  H. 
EinraD,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  and  VF-  QanQon,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Sdlly  Byan  noit  came  upon  the  table,  She  aaid  in  Iriah  thatt 
■liB  was  an  Irisb-Bpeakiag  iriinesa. 

Captain  Ball  said  (in  Sugliah)  that  she  shonld  try  and  cira 
her  eridence  in  English  j  aad  ordered  Mr.  Qannon,  C.P.S.,  to 
interpret  that  Co  her.  Not  waiting  for  the  interpretatioa, 
Sally  replied  (in  Iriib)  that  she  ooald  not  speak  Engliah. 

Captain  Ball — Oh  I  1  aae  now  jou  know  English  )  and  I  maat 
tell  you  that  it  ia  loaa  of  time  far  yon  to  go  on.  I  know  what 
credibility  to  attaoh  to  your  OTidenoe. 

Mr.  GaDQoo,  addressing  her  ia  Irish,  said  that  she  •hoald 
•peak  in  English, 

Sally  Byan  then  protsstod  (in  Irish)  that  she  contd  not  toll 
what  sfaB  knew  to  bo  the  truth  to  her  satisfaotion  in  English. 

Captain  Ball— CoDBtuble,  remove  that  woman  off  the  (abla. 

Sally  Ryan  then  oBerod  to  do  her  beat. 

Captain  Batl'~:4o.     Slie  haa  got  her  chance. 

Joho  Byan  waa  then  examined.  He  eiplainad  that  what 
broQght  the  woman  there  was  to  draw  water  from  a  well. 

On  CTOBs.examiDalioa,  he  said  that  he  was  a  □onstu  of  James 
Mnrphy's. 

Law rcoco  Byan,  an  Irish. spoakEng  witness,  waa  then  «i- 
amiued  throagh  Mr.  P.  J.  Gannon,  aa  interpreter. 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing,  the  Editor  of  tbe  Tuam 
Nc*os,  Edward  Byrne,  Esq.,  makes  the  following  jadiciona 
remarka: 
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cannot  fail  to  have  obserred  the  objection  which  is  in  nearl/ 
every  instonce  entertained  to  a  witness  (giving  evidence  in  tho 
Irish  lungaa«;:e.  Strange  and  anomalous  as  this  statement  may 
sound  it  can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  The  case  on  wiiioh  comment 
is  made  at  present  is  only  a  solitary  insraiico  ofa  truth  general 
to  the  whole  Cduntry.  A  witness  comes  upon  the  table,  and 
avers  that  he  or  she  can  give  evidence  only  in  Irish.  Inimu. 
diately  the  tlionirht  of  the  trouble  and  the  delay  of  interpreta- 
ticm  involuntarily  enters  the  magisterial  mind.  Immediately 
it  occurs  to  this  thesaurus  of  nature  and  art  that  the  witness 
is  shamming.  These  irrepressible  Irish  are  like  the  noble 
Redskins — prodigious  liars.  The  witness  wants  to  prepare  his 
answers,  and  the  repetition  of  the  questions  by  the  counsel 
and  the  interpreter  given  the  knave  the  necessary  time  to  forgo 
his  prev;trication  or  evasion.  Too,  did  I  uoi  hoar  him,  this 
very  instant,  say  "  no,"  with  just  as  perfect  enunciation  and 
accent  as  I  could  say  it  myself?  Thus  thinks  and  speaks  tho 
Bench.  The  counsel  against  whose  case  the  witness  is  sum- 
moned starts  up  and  tells  his  worship  that  he  has  just  beea 
told  by  a  most  respectable  person  that  the  follow  on  the  table 
u  quite  a  professor  of  Englitih,  in  fact,  competent  to  take  a 
prize  in  Belies  Lcttrcs.  Then  the  poor  fellow  on  the  table,  or 
the  poor  woman  (in  the  particular  case  referred  to  the  witness 
was  a  woman)  is  pressed,  and  badgered  and  coerced  to  give 
evidence  in  Knglish.  He  is  admonished  in  English  by  the 
Bench,  and  advised  in  Iiish  by  the  Interpreter.  At  last  he 
answers  in  Irish  a  question  put  to  him  in  English.  **  Thoa 
bast  said  it :  out  of  your  own  mouth  you  have  condemned  your- 
self. Is  it  not  so,  my  brethren  ?"  **  Constable,  remove  that 
person."  Such  is  thu  magisterial  fiat — hot,  hasty;  but  irre- 
vocable as  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Perniaua.  The  poor  ful- 
low  is  then  taken,  collared,  and  oast  into  the  outer  courts  aa 
an  unc3onvicted  criminal.  Or,  perhaps,  he  tries  to  testify  in 
English.  The  bench  attaches  great  weight  to  his  evidence 
then.  Then  there  is  no  measurement  of  credibility.  But  vvo 
know  what  amount  of  trust  to  place  in  his  words, — ^juat  not  aa 
iota.  They  may  be  correct  j.but  ten  to  one  they  are  all  a  mis- 
take. We  place  just  the  same  amount  of  confidence  in  his  de- 
positions as  wo  would  place  in  our  own  if  we  were  forced  to 
give  evidence  in  German ;   because  we   understood  some  sen- 

iencca  addressed  to  us  in  that  langoag'^.     Every    little    word 
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ha«  a  distinct  meaning  for  every  collocation.  No  jast  bendi 
that  reflects  upon  it;  no  man  of  odaoatod  intelligence,  Talning 
liis  words  on  oath,  would  dream  of  attaching  credibility,  sufl). 
cient  to  turn  the  most  dulioate  balance  of  evidence,  to  the 
testimony  of  any  man  in  any  language  except  that  to  which  he 
is  accustomed  as  his  own,  or  to  which  ho  has  naturalised  him- 
•elf  by  thought,  training,  association,  and  use.  Let  it  even  be 
admitted  that  Irish  peasants  are  disingenuous.  Years  of  per* 
•ecntion.  during  which  they  had  to  breathe  almost  by  stealth, 
made  them  so ;  and  it  is  not  ]a<fs  made  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  legislated  to  debase  them  that  ought  to  be  their  first 
accusers.  lu  Wales,  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  about  the 
sise  of  Connaught,  judges  must  qualify  for  their  judicial  seata 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  Kymbric  tongue.  Nay,  the  adrooatea 
themselves  are  not  admitted  to  practice  until  they  learn  the 
language.  Indeed,  it  would  bo  an  empty  honour  if  they  were  i 
for  they  oonld  get  nothing  to  do  from  the  Welsh.  In  India  the 
English  Judges  and  Counsel,  and  in  fact,  officials  in  general 
must  pass  a  competitive  examination  in  Hindostanee  before 
they  are  eligible  for  office.  In  Ireland  alone  is  the  prog^mme 
of  William,  the  Conqueror  of  the  Saxons,  studiously  copied  ^ 
and  the  language  of  the  country  banished  from  its  courts  of 
law.  In  practice,  the  laws  against  speaking  Irish  are  at  this 
day  just  as  intolerant  as  they  were  at  the  worst  period  of  the 
penal  code.  Salaried  magistrates  are  appointed,  as  honorary 
magistrates  are,  through  family  favour,  or  services  on  flood  or 
field,  rather  than  because  of  any  qualification  of  intellect  or 
peculiar  fitness. 

The  case  which  occasions  comment  at  this  time  is  only  one 
of  many,  and  almost  every  magistrate  seems  to  require  a 
mnemonic  to  the  etfect  that,  as  the  law  presumes  the  innocence 
of  every  man  until  he  is  duly  pronounced  guilty,  so  the  good 
faith  of  the  Irish  witness  must  remain  unimpeached  and  nnim- 
peachable  uutil  he  clearly  demonstrates  his  Anglican  acquire, 
ueuts. 

(From  the  Ir^hman  of  June  13,  IS71.) 

oca  NCiSLCCTED  StUTHEK  TONGVE. 

The  naglaot  of  the  Irish  tongue  is  one  of  the  saddest,  if  not 
tiMTary  aaddeat  phase  of  Irish  national  decay,  and  Irish  na* 
tiottal  aliortaightediiess  and  stupidity.  This  is  stron*  language, 
Wt  Ika  oaaa  m  ao  monstrous  tkat  ao  form  of  h=man  speech 
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could  supply  words  too  strong  for  its  condemnation.  No  nation 
baving  a  refined,  onltivated,  and  ancient  langaage,  ever  let  it 
go  to  ruin  as  we  hare  let  oars.  It  was,  to  bo  sure,  banned  by 
the  stranger,  but  the  barrier  has  long  ago  been  removed.  There 
is  now  no  fine  for  learning  Iribh,and  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
banned  and  proscribed  ouglit  only  to  make  it  more  dear  to  U3« 
Ko  conqneror  ever  yet  destroyed  a  language  without  destroying 
root  and  branch  the  nation  that  spoke  it.  If  we  know  nothing 
of  the  Ian$:uage  of  Carthage,  it  is  because  the  Carthagenian 
nation  was  utterly  exterminated.  Bassian  and  Prussian  per- 
secntion  have  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Polish  language, 
and  never  will,  although  every  threat  and  artifice  are  nsed  for 
that  purpose.  Polish  may  be  banned  by  Russia  and  Prussia ; 
books  and  newspapers  may  not  be  allowed  to  be  published  in 
it;  it  may  be  a  crime  even  to  speak  it  in  Posen  and  Warsaw  ; 
but  as  long  as  the  Polish  nation  lasts  so  long  will  the  Polish 
language  be  spoken.  If  the  Poles  are  forbidden  to  print  books 
in  it,  they  will  at  least  continue  to  pray  to  God  in  it,  and  to 
curse  the  Czar  in  it  to  the  end  of  time. 

Politicians  may  laugh  at  tho  idea  that  the  Irish  national 
canss  has  suffered  by  the  neglect  of  our  language  ;  but  it  could 
be  easily  proved  that  this  neglect  hai  done  it  more  harm  thun 
all  tho  finest  orations  of  our  best  patriots  have  done  it  good  . 
for  just  in  proportion  as  we  adopt  the  manners,  dress,  customs 
and,  above  all,  the  language  of  our  conquerors — ^just  in  propor- 
tion do  wo  appear  to  others  to  resign  our  claims  to  a  distinct 
nationality. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  similarity  of  language  was 
considered  the  great  bond  between  peoples ;  and  tho  first  effort 
of  every  conqueror  was  to  forco  his  spooch  on  tho  vanquished  ; 
when  this  was  done,  resistance  to  his  yoko  generally  closed. 
This  idea  is  as  prevalent  to-day  as  over  it  was.  One  proof  out 
of  the  thousand  that  could  bo  given  will  bo  enough,  and  wo 
give  from  tho  great  popular  German  national  hymn'- Det 
Dcutschcn  Vatei'laiul : — 

Was  ist  des  Deutschon  Vaterland  ? 
So  weit  die  deutsche  Ziinpo  klingt, 
Und  Gott  ini  llimmol  Liedcr  singt  ; 
Das  soil  cs  sein,  das  soil  cs  suin  ! 

What  is  the  Gorman  Fatherland  ? 

Wherever  the  German  language  sounds, 
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And  sinprs  praises  to  God  in  heaven— 
That  shall  it  be,  that  shall  it  be' 

To  oome  nearer  home  let  ns  look  at  Wales.  There  is  probably 
not  a  pure  Welshman  in  existence  that  cannot  speak  his  own 
laignagc.  A  Welshman  can  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an 
educated  man  without  knowing  English,  for  he  has  books, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals  in  his  own  language,  and  has  most 
of  the  popular  English  educational  works  translated  into  Welsh. 
A  hundred  years  ago  Welsh  was  nearly  dead  ;  there  were  only 
a  few  books  and  no  newspapers  in  it ;  hut  the  Welsh  clergy  were 
patriotic;  they  preached  to  their  fljcks  in  it  and  it  only.  So 
the  Welsh  have  a  sort  of  Home  Bale,  and  we  have  no  sort. 

The  neglect  of  our  language  has  worked  evil  to  Ireland  in 
every  possible  way  in  which  the  question  can  be  regarded.  The 
most  serious  evil  it  has  done  is  the  undeniable  distaste  for 
literature  which  it  has  caused  amongst  our  poorer  classes. 

The  great  question  now  is ;  can  anything  be  dotfd  to  revive 
the  culture  of  our  almost  dead  language;  the  language  of  those 
who  fought,  and  worked,  and  suffered  most  for  Ireland,  the 
language  of  the  Soanachus  Mor,  of  Ossian,  of  O'Dugan,  and  of 
the  Four  Masters  ?  We  answer  yes— ^emphatically  yes.  Have 
it  taught  in  the  National  Schools  first  in  all  districts  where  it 
is  yet  spoken.  This  is  the  first  step  that  can  be  taken  ;  and 
this  can  be  done  within  twelve  months  if  the  Irish  people  go 
about  the  matter  in  earnest.  The  Government  will  not  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way ;  in  fact  they  could  not,  for  Welsh  is 
taught  in  the  National  Schools  in  Wales,  and  Gaelic  is  taught, 
or  about  being  taught  in  Scotland.  There  might  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  at  first,  but  in 
a  year  or  two  the  difficulty  would  disappear,  for  there  are  still 
a  million  of  people  in  the  country  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
language.  The  hopes  of  being  able  to  earn  even  a  small  salary 
as  an  Irish  teacher  would  soon  call  into  existence  a  larger 
number  of  competent  teachers  than  there  might  be  employ- 
ment for.  Let  the  question  be  agitated  at  once.  It  will  be  a 
proper  accompaniment  for  Home  Bule,  for  the  one  never  can 
be  perfect  without  the  other. 

If  wo  allow  oar  native  language  to  dio  wo  shall  have  com- 
mitted the  blackest  orlmo  that  was  ever  recorded  in  the  history 
of  nations. 

In  the  three  eounticB — Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo 
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— the  language  of  their  fathers  is  not  spoken  by  those 
who  at  present  are  in  the  years  of  adolescence,  nor  by  those 
who  have  reached  the  full  term  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. The  vast  body  of  the  people,  even  the  poorest 
class,  speak  English.  The  writer  has,  in  many  villages, 
conversed  with  the  country  people  living  in  these  counties 
— ^Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo — and  the  result  of  his 
experience  is,  that  all  who  at  present  have  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  or  forty  and  upwards,  can,  and  sometimes 
do  speak  Irish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youth  of  the 
present  generation,  from  the  age  of  three  to  that  of  thirty, 
are,  as  a  rule,  unacquainted  with  the  tongue  spoken  by 
their  forefathers.  Hence,  amongst  all  that  class  and  their 
descendants  in  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Bosconmion,  Irish 
Gkielic  will,  it  is  believed,  become,  in  fifty  years  from  the 
present  period,  a  dead  language. 

In  Gal  way  and  in  Mayo,  however,  the  speech  of  the  Gael 
will— come  what  may — live  for  one  century  longer.  It 
will  flourish  for  many  centuries  to  come,  as  the  Welsh 
language  flourishes  in  Wales  and  wherever  Welshmen 
make  for  themselves  a  home — provided  only  our  people 
wigh,  really,  like  the  Welsh,  to  see  it  live. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Opinions  and  Enactments  of  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  the 
Province  of  Connacht  regarding  Graelie.  Are  they 
Enforced  ?  Is  Gaelic,  as  a  spoken  language,  worth  re- 
taining ?  The  answer  may  be  given  by  a  native  of  Eire. 
Reasons  for  the  affirmative — special  and  general  reasons. 
Vous  c^tes  Anglais  ?  Anecdotes  :  Natives  of  Ireland 
should  act  towards  their  National  speech  as  the  natives 
of  other  countries,  the  Welsh,  the  Poles,  the  Hebrew 
race  act  with  their  respective  National  languages. 
Thoughts  of  material  protit  and  worldly  advant<age  are 
unwoi-thy  of  enlightened,  cultivated  minds.  Contrast 
between  painting  and  linguistic  studies.  What  does  the 
art  of  painting  profit  one.  Prodigious  prices  for  rare 
paintings.  Prices  paid  for  rare  books  ;  for  manuscripts. 
Instances  of  how  Irish-Americans  love  the  language  of 
old  Ireland.  It  is  not  by  bread  alone  man  lives.  The 
life  of  the  intellect  is  not  material.  Other  reasons — 
The  literary  character  of  the  language.  Its  literary 
relations.  Its  native  worth.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  filial 
devotedness  to  drive  away  one*s  grandmother  ;  so,  chil- 
dren of  Ireland  ought,  at  least,  to  allow  the  language 
of  Ireland  to  die  in  2>eace,  and  not  to  forestal  its  decay 
or  death. 

*^  Madlmpre  ded<cerd,  si  nos'ro  cbvo  ohlhioni  consigim* 
rdur  lingua  ilia  in  qua,  hcaii^imi  apo^toli  n^jslri,  eorum 
sancti  stucjssarcs  vcrhum  Jidei  yah  ihvs  nosirif  prasdicave- 
runt,  ct  per  ([iiam,  ^cecienie  inaudita  pn'secutioney  eadem 
files  sine  rufja  ct  sim:  7nacid<iad  nos  usque  transuiissa  fuit.^ 
— Decreta  Cvncilioiuni  FrovinLix  Tuamcnds,  c.  tr.,  s.  4, 
p.  68. 

Although  the  writer  knows  full  well  that  the  state- 
ments made  iu  this  chapter  rest  on  the  truth  of  facts 
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which  be  liimself  "  has  seen  with  his  eyes,"  as  it  is  said, 
and  heard  with  his  ears  ;"  yet  for  those  who  read  these 
pages  the  testimony  of  at  least  more  than  one  witness  to 
afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  truths  put  forward  is  neces- 
sary. The  written  words  of  the  Catholic  Pi^elates  of  the 
ecclesiastical  pr)vince  of  Tuam,  assembled  in  coi^icil  at 
St.  Jarlath*s  College,  Tnam,  in  the  loth  August,  1859, 
are  on  record  in  the  copy  of  the  decrees  which  have  been 
by  them  promulgated  to  direct  and  regulate  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline  of  the  western  ecclesiastical  province 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  At  that  synod — the 
latest  that  has  been  to  the  present  period  held  for  the 
province  of  Tuam — were  assembled  his  Grace,  th^  Most 
Rev.  John  Mac  Hale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Metropolitan 
and  Primate  of  Connaught ;  his  Lordship  the  Most  Rev, 
Thomas  Feeny,  Bishop  of  Killala ;  the  Most  Rev.  George 
Joseph  Browne,  Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin,  and  his  co-adju- 
tor,  the  Most  liev.  Dr.  Gillooly,  at  present  Lord  Bishop 
of  Elphin ;  the  Most  R3V.  John  Darry,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cloufert ;  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Durkan,  Lord  Bishop 
o£  Achonry ;  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Fallon,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Kilmacdnagh  and  Kilfenora  ;  and  the  Most  Rev.  John 
MacEvilly,  Lord  Bishop  of  Galway.  Of  these  venerable 
prelates  throe  have  passed  away  to  receive  the  reward 
promised  to  all  those  who  teach  others  unto  justice,  to 
shine  like  stai*s  amongst  the  blessed,  even  as  they  had 
ahone  here  by  the  light  of  their  superior  learning  and 
virtues.  The  learned  prelate  the  Most  Rev.  Hugh 
Conway,  who  is  successor  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Feeny  iu 
the  see  of  Kiilala,  is  a  most  distinguished  Irish  scholar. 
Irish  is  his  mother  tongue,  and  that  which  to  him  is  the 
language  of  his  heart. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of   Cloufert— the    IVIost  Bev.  Dr. 
Duggan,  successor  to  the  Must  Rev.  Dr.  Derry  iu  the  see 
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of  Clonfert — had  acquired  fame  as  an  Irish  preacher  do- 
cades  of  years  ago,  lo  :<▼  before  he  had  been  selected  to 
govern  the  diocese  of  Clonfert.  All  the  venerable  pre- 
lates who  rule  and  guide  the  Catholics  of  Connaught  and 
of  county  Clare  are  Irish  in  heart  and  tongue.  The 
moral  paradox  then  which  cannot  be  comprehended  is, 
how  it  happens  that  the  language  of  the  people,  so  much 
prized  and  appreciated  both  by  people  and  venerable  and 
learned  pn'lates  is  fading ! 

In  the  year  1859,  the  ilhistrious  prelatos  of  the  prr>- 
vince,  in  synod  a.ssembled,  published  the  following  well- 
known  facts  : 

"  Juventus  sola  pat  ice  lingnix?  ignnrare  incipit."  The 
youth  alone  are  beginning  to  have  no  knowletlge  of  their 
country's  language. 

And  they  express  their  feolings  on  this  subject  in  those 
words  : 

'•  Yehementer  anofebamur  cum  videremus  *ex  scholis 
parochialibus  excludi,  vol  saltern  leviter  ct  non  nisi  per 
transe  nam  attingi  studium  lingue  nostrao  nationalist' 
We  felt  very  much  annoyed  when  we  saw  that  the  study 
of  our  national  language  was  banished  fn)m  the  paro- 
chial schools,  or  that  its  cultivation  was  only  liglitly, 
and  as  it  were  occasionally,  att4?nded  to. 

An  important  truth  propounded  by  the  assembled  pre- 
lates :  — 

"  In  manibus  sacordotum  est  sors  autiquae  ct  pluribiLS 
nominibus  reveranda?  lingua?  nostne."  In  the  hands  of 
the  priests  and  of  the  hierarchy  is  placed  the  destiny  of 
our  ancient  language — a  speech  rendered  venerable  by  a 
long  roll  of  illustrious  names." 

'1  he  venerable  prelates  then  exhort  the  Catholic  Clergy 
of  the  province  to  encourage  tlie  study  and  culture  of  the 
national  language,  and  to  offer  premiums  to  those  who 
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excel  in  their  knowlotlgt*  of  its  spoken  and  written  forms  : 
*'  Agite,  itaque  vos,  O  sacerJ;>tes  nostri,  bonoque 
animo  contondite  ut  in  parochiis,  ubi  lingiia  liibornica 
viget,  in  singulis  scholis,  classis  in  ea  instituatur,  cui 
juvenes  omnos  iiiteresso  debont.  Pi-aemlis  quibnsdam 
cohonestandi  erunt  jnvenes,  diligentia  ceteris  praxj^Uentes 
nt  alacrioi*e  usque  animo  in  hoc  studio  proficiant,  ct  ajqiia- 
libus  suis  exemplar  pr.Dt'ulg^ntes,  eosdem  post  sc,  in 
eadem  jucunda  contentione  abducant." 

B.^tir  yourselves,  priests  of  this  province,  an  1  strive 
with  earnest  and  sincore  zeal,  that  in  the  p:irislies  wliore 
the  Irish  language  flourishes  a  class  hd  established  in 
each  scho<3l  for  the  purjx)se  of  teaching  the  language  to 
the  youth,  and  that  the  rising  generation  be  all  ma  le  to 
attend  those  classas.  Th).se  young  pople  who  excel 
others  in  diligence  ought  to  bo  fairly  enouragjd  by  re- 
wards of  merit,  so  that  th?y  may,  with  a  greater  degree 
of  cheerful  spirit,  make  progress  in  this  kind  of  study, 
and  that,  by  giving  a  bright  example  ta  their  own  equals 
they  may  influence  them  to  join  in  the  same  promising 
pursuit. 

Wen  have  asked — and  the  writer  has  heard  them  say — 
**  Is  Gaelic,  as  a   spoken  language,   worth  retaining   in 

life  r 

A  fair  common-sense  answer  to  this  question — taking 
it  for  what  it  is  woi-th— can  be  given  (1)  e  ther  by  a  child 
of  Eire  or  (2)  by  one  who  is  not  a  native  of  Eire,  yet, 
who  cherishes  a  Lve  of  learning  and  knowledge. 

First — For  a  child  o'  Eire  there  is  only  one  be^'itting 
answer  to  this  question,  and  that  is — "  Yes."  And  if  it 
is  asked  "  Why  r" — convincing  I'easons  in  number  nre  at 
hand  ;  for,  Irish  Gaelic  is  (1)  the  language  of  his  fathers  ; 
(2)  of  St.  Patrick  ;  (3)  of  the  i^aints  and  sa^es  \vho,  for 
fourteen  hundrovl  vcaxs  and  lo  gor,  have  cherished  the 


speech  of  llio  sons  of  tlic  Gael.  (-4)  It  is  a  natural  in- 
licritanc.'.  It  is  tin' Kign  or  atamp  of  our  Keltic  descent. 
For  a  fliild  o£  Live,  tlie  foregoing  arc  reaaoiis  enough. 
If  one  wish  to  njiiiciil  to  patriotism  he  can  add  [o) 
that  a  (li.stitict  in:igiiiigc  is  tho  exponent  of  a  ditttinct 
and  a  se])ar..te  iintionalitj,  or  at  Icaiit,  of  a  distinct  race 
of  the  human    fumily. 

At  the  lu-eKCiit  i!ay  Irishmen  are  not  regarded, 
on  the  t'untineut  of  Kuropc  or  of  Asia,  for  instance 
in  (iilcntta,  or  of  Au-sti-aJia,  hy  foreigners,  aa 
belonging  to  a  nationality  distinct  from  that  of 
Knglishincn.  Irishmen  epeaking  Ejigliiih  must  bear 
to  ho  told  by  foreigners — '  Voua  I'tes  Anglais" 
—  You  ,(.v  Jivjiifh.  The  Most  Bcv.  Dr.  llacllale,  Aith- 
bishop  of  Tiiam,  tells  an  anecdato  regarding  himself, 
which  fully  illustrates  this  point.  When  travelling  to 
liomo  on  one  occasion,  in  tho  year  13')i,  be  presented 
himself  at  Ca'ais  befoii:  tlie  French  official,  whose  duty  it 
w.is  to  suo  the  passports  of  tho  varijus  passengers  from 
England.  The  i'renchmun  looked  at  the  Ai-chbishop, 
and  Kiiid  quietly —  '  Voua  i.'tes  Anglaia  '("  Ilis  Grace, 
■unwilling  to  pass  for  what  he  was  not.  and  to  itprcsenta 
nationality  with  which  he  disclaimed  all  connexion,  at 
least,  of  i-aco  orkindred,  replicil,  "  Non."  Weil,  then, 
said  the  offi.ial,  in  French,  j-o.i  arc  a  German. —  '  Non," 
was  the  reply.  An  Austrian  ? — No.  A  Dane  ? — No.  A 
Simniavd  r  — No.  You  must  be  an  Ita^lian,  then,  or  a 
Greek?  Jlis  Grace,  aiiswcml— '■  Je  ne  Ic  suin  pas"— I 
am  nut,  I'crhaps,  s.iid  the  ]xilite  Frenchman,  you  are  a 
nntive  of  Poland,  or  of  Hungary  ?  1  am  not  a  native  of 
cither,  wns  therc]>ly  of  his  Grace.  The  politeness  of  tho 
Frenchman  could  bo'd  out  no  longer;  and  in  a  fit  of 
puiEzlcd  indignatiim,  he  cried  out — (Jn'  est  ce  que  le  diable 
(lui!  vouiiitcs':'--'\Vhat  the   d are  you.     Tbu   Arch- 
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bishop,  quite  amujjcd  at  the  bewiklciinent  of  the  tiery 
Freuehnian,  aud  satisfied  at  having  maintained  that  lie 
did  not  belong  to  any  of  these  nationalities,  calmly  said, 
"  Je  suis  Irlandais'' — I  am  an  Irishman.  **  Oh/'  said  our 
\  Gallic  cousin,  with  a  half  polite  smile,  wishing  to  insi- 
nuate thei-e  was  no  such  distinct  nation  as  Ireland — 
"  C'est  la  m'me  chose'* — It  is  the  same  thing.  In  the 
mind  and  the  view  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  it  was 
not  the  same  thing.  Lut  the  anecdote  illustrates  the 
opinion  entertained  by  foreigners  respecting  Irishmen 
from  home.  Irishmen  from  home  are  everywhere  re- 
garded as  English  (Ang'ais).  Every  Irishman  who  has 
travelled  through  Europe  is  well  aware  that  the  state- 
ment is,  unfortunately,  too  true.  Frenchmen  and  Ger- 
mans cannot  respect,  as  native  Irish,  those  Gae's  who  da 
not  speak  the  language  of  Ireland.  To  speak  our  native 
tongue,  is  to  foreigners  the  only  exponent  of  our  distinct 
Irish  nationality.  Do  we  wish  to  be  regarded  as  Irish- 
men abroad  as  well  as  at  home  ?  Then  let  us  learn  tho 
language  of  Ireland. 

On  another  occasion  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuara, 
YBL  company  with  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Derry,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Clonfert,  and  the  Very  He  v.  Thomas  MaoHale,  D  D., 
Professor  in  the  Irish  College,  Paris,  travelled  together 
through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  They  had  agreed, 
for  their  own  social  satisfaction,  in  order  to  be,  while 
in  a  foreign  clime,  as  much  at  home  as  possible,  to  speak 
in  no  other  tongue  than  in  the  language  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  three — the  language  of  the  learned  and  saintly 
ecclesiastics  of  Ireland  in  the  past.  It  happened  that  a 
certain  English  gentleman,  a  man  of  learning  and  posi- 
tion, staying  at  Paris  for  a  day  or  two,  selected  tho 
same  hotel  that  the  three  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  had 
made  choice  of  for  the  evening.   He  heard  tlicm  convora 
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at  dinner;  he  listened,  looked  at  them  wistfuUj,  seemed 
anxicms  to  know  what  kind  of  language  these  strange 
gentlemen  were  speaking.  It  was  not  French,  nor  Grer- 
mau,  for  he  understo  td  both  ;  neither  was  it  I^tin  or 
Gi*eek,  for  he  could,  from  his  University  tAining  at  Cam- 
bridge, distinguish  a  few  words,  even  though  the  pi-o- 
nunciation  were  new  to  him.  There  were  Russians  at 
tie  hotel,  and  Polish  exiles,  too;  he  understood  from  them 
that  the  language  spoken  by  the  unknown  three  was  not 
Russian  nor  Polish  nor  any  of  the  Sclavonic  dialects. 
Neither  was  it  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  for  the  style  of  features 
of  these  strangers  was  manifestly  of  European  type.  At 
length  the  good  man  resolved  to  remain  no  longer  in 
doubt  about  a  matter  which,  he  thought,  could  be  easily 
set  at  rest,  and  which,  insignificant  as  it  seemed,  gave 
him  no  sliiiht  uneasiness.  Accordingly,  he  addressed 
himself,  in  the  English  ton^e,  to  the  youngest  of  the 
three  strangers,  wishing  to  know  what  nationality  they 
represented,  and  what  language  was  that  in  which  he  had 
heard  them  converse.  The  younger,  Dr.  MacHalo,  wdth 
every  mark  of  apparent  desire  to  satisfy  his  inquiries, 
courteously  replied,  but  still  in  a  tongue  which  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  could  not  understand.  They  seemed  like 
two  of  the  leading  architects  at  the  tower  of  Babel — ^the 
one  wishing  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power  to 
the  other,  but  in  utterance  which,  to  the  latter,  was  quite 
unintelligible.  During  the  evening,  the  Archbishop  and 
his  nephew,  with  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  felt  amused  at 
thf  episode,  and  seemed  quite  pleased  with  the  robe  of 
complete  incofjnilo  which  a  knowledge  of  their  mother 
tongue  had  thrown  around  them,  and  at  the  advantage 
gained  on  that  occasion  from  its  possession. 

Next  (lay  all  four  ti»a veiled  by  the  same  train  and  in 
the  sanio  railway  carriage.    The  thro  ■  strangers  continued, 
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as  often  as  required,  to  converse  in  their  ovm  native 
tongue.  The  English  gentleman  did  not  forget  to  look 
and  to  listen.  Still  he  felt  anxious  to  know  to  what 
country  they  belonged,  and  what  language  they  were 
speaking.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  without  ad- 
vertence, soon  gave  him  the  wished  for  opportunity 
of  prosecuting  his  desire  to  gain  some  satisfactory  in- 
formation on  the  point.  His  Grace  took  up  Murray's  or 
Bradshaw's  continental  guide  to  tourists.  He  leaJ  the 
book  for  some  time.  This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  bo 
lost.  '•  Sir,"  said  the  Eng'ish  gentleman  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, "  although  you  are  not  a  native  of  England,  I 
perceive  from  your  reading  Murray's  Guide,  that  you  un- 
derstand Eng'ish  ?"  His  Grace  coi^ld  not  deny  the  fact 
that  he  had  read  the  guide-book,  or  that  he  could  read 
English  ;  so,  he  said  directly  in  reply  : — "  It  is  true  that 
I  am  not  an  Englishman ;  3'et,  I  have  prosecuted  my 
studies  in  the  English  tongue  to  such  a  degree  that  I  can 
read,  and  even  speak  that  language.  "  Oh  !  well,  how 
glad  I  feel  to  meet  a  gentlem  m  who  can  speak  with  me 
in  my  own  tongue,"  observed  the  delighted  English  tourist, 
greatly  relieved  from  the  weight  of  anxious  thou-ht  that 
had  for  two  days  preyed  upon  his  mind ;  or,  moved,  most 
likely,  with  a  sudden  thrill  kindred  to  that  which  one  feels 
who  has  unexpectedly  found  out  a  way  to  the  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem,  like  Ai'chimedes  in  the  bath,  pouwering 
over  the  proposition  of  Hiero,  stai'tled  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  intellectual  light  that  burst  on  his  view,  scat- 
tering what  had  appeared  before  dark  and  hidden — 
became  suddenly  excited  and  nervously  wild. 

The  Archbishop  and  his  English  acquaintance  con- 
versed for  some  time.  They  spoke  on  the  subject  of  tho 
different  mother-tongues  known  tlu'oughoat  P-urope — tho 
Romance  languages,  the  frclavonic  dialects,  the  d  ff.rent 
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brandies  of  the  Semitic  speech.  After  a  time,  the  aston* 
isheJ  Cambridge  scholar  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  I 
declare  to  vou  I  never  he.;rd  in  all  my  life  any  foreigner 
ppeak  the  Eng'ish  tongue,  sir,  so  well  as  you  do  ;  for  one 
who  is  not  a  native,  you  speak  it  astonishingly  well." 
His  Grace  bowed  the  expression  of  his  thanks  for  the 
compliment,  and  continued  the  conversation  with  his  new 
courteous  companion,  while  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Derry  and 
the  younger  Dr.  ^MacHale  seemed  the  while,  as  though, 
bewildere  I  at  the  prolonged  unknown  conversation  be- 
tween the  Archbishop  and  his  foreign  friend. 

At  length  they  touched  on  the  politics  of  England,  and 
on  her  treatment  of  Ireland.  The  views  which  the  Loudon 
Times  gives  the  British  people  of  the  sister  isle  were  those 
of  this  learned  and  social  scholar.  He  praised  Ire- 
land, as  a  fine  fertile  land  ;  that  its  people  were  dis- 
contented he  did  not  defiy ;  but  their  discontent  arose,  he 
paid,  from  a  restlessness  inherent  in  the  Keltic  character. 
His  Grace  asked  him  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
who  their  political  guides,  and  their  religious  teachers. 
He  said  that  the  people  were  led  astray  for  a  long  time 
by  O'Connell  ;  that  the  peasantry  were,  as  he  styled  them, 
Roman  Catholics ;  that  they  were  foolishly  devoted  to 
their  priests,  and  that  the  most  remarkable  firebrand 
among.st  the  Irish  Hierarchy  was  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Hale. 

Having  spent  that  evening  at  the  same  hotel,  the  three 
dignitaries  and  their  English  acquaintance,  took  different 
lines  of  route — the  one  party  for  Civita  Vecchia,  the  other 
for  Geneva. 

His  Grace  the  Archbisliop  of  Tuam,  the  Most  Rev.  John 
MacHale,  and  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert.,  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Derry,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale, 
plainly  proved;  ou  thij  occxu;ion,  even  to  the  satisfaction 
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of  an  English  gentleman  and  sch.>lar,  tli.it  Trishmcn  wcro 
of  a  nationality  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Englishmen. 
If  other  Trishme.i  could  act  in  the  same  wav,  t!ie  udniis- 
eion  would  soon  be  made  by  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen 
that  we  are  "  a  people  in  ourselves,  and  not  Fnulish.** 

A  native  of  Ireland,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  speech  as  it  is  spoken  and  written,  possesses  a  pass- 
port and  proof  the  most  convincing,  that  he  is.  in  truth, 
an  Irishman. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  contrary  propo- 
position  is  not  true — namely,  that  natives  of  Ireland,  not 
knowing  tho  native  language,  are  not  Irish  and  national 
in  their  love  of  country,  of  kind,  and  of  creed.  Unfortu- 
nately, over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population  do  not  know 
Irish ;  yet,  they  are,  let  us  hope,  good  Irishmen.  All  that 
is  here  asserted  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  it 
is  spoken,  is  proof  positive  just  now,  that  one  possessing 
such  knowledge,  must  be  Irish  in  all  that  represents  his 
Irish  character  to  the  world — Irish  in  word  and  in  deed. 

Within  the  past  two  months  a  distinguished  Irish  Ca- 
tholic priest,  a  native  of  Leinster,  visited  Bonn.  He  was 
introduced  to  learned  and  distinguished  German  scholars. 
One  of  these  was  a  great  student  of  the  Keltic  speech — a 
disciple  and  a  perfect  follower  in  literary  research  of  Pro- 
fessor Zeuss.  When  this  simple  savant  had  learned  that 
the  clerical  gentleman  to  whom  ho  had  been  introduced, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  clergyman,  his  joy  becamo 
intense.  "Just  the  very  thir.g,  I  have  been,"  said  he, 
**  so  long  hoping  for.  Here  is  a  real  living  Irishmiin  and 
a  scholar."  Before  many  hours  had  passed,  the  German 
consulted  his  Irish  friend  on  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
the  present  spoken  Irish  language,  and  wished  to  acquii  c 
some  clearer  views  than  those  he  had  learned  from  books 
regarding  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  certain 
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forms  of  Irish  speech.  To  his  uttor  astonishment  he  fonnd 
that  the  savant  from  Trclaiul  did  not  only  not  k  ow  one 
word  of  it,  hut  that  the  hitter  liad  not  ever  heard  a  word 
of  Irish.  Quite  annoyed  at  this  discover}'  he  took  very 
little  trouble  to  co  suit  him  a  second  time  on  the  subject 
of  home  and  fonMgn  antiquities  or  languages. 

Every  person  has  heard  of  another  very  distinguished 
Irish  ecclesiabtic  who  in  his  own  native  Gaelic  had  been 
addressed  by  the  world-famed  Cardinal  ^lezzofanti — "A 
tluine  c'lr/'  said  the  Cardinal,  **  ciannos  a  13-fu.l  tu  ? 
]Na'  d-tu  geann  tu  gao:!Ia  Ige  *r  '  And  the  strange  reply 
of  the  Irish  gentleman  was,  that  "  really  he  did  not  know 
German."  ''  It  is  not  in  German,"  said  the  illustrious 
Italian,  "  that  I  am  addressing  you  ;  it  is  in  your  own 
language."  The  youthful  ecclesiastic  blushed.  He  pro- 
fited by  the  telling  remark.  On  his  return  to  Ireland 
he  learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  language  of  his 
Irish  forefathers.  ^ 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mezzofauti,  knew  how  to 
t^peak  the  Irish  language  fairly.  For  in  the  year  1831, 
he — then  only  Monsignore — was  for  nigh  three  weeks, 
occasionally  in  the  company  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Maronia,  who  in 
the  winter  of  1831,  and  the  spring  of  1832,  had  visited 
the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.*  (Sec  Lcihr^  of  hU  Grac: 
the  Ari'hU.<hop  of  Tuaw,     ruW/u  ;  Du/if,  pp,222-c00.) 


•  Hi»  Grace  told  the  proaont  writer  that  he  conversed  in 
Irish  with  Monsigrioro  Mczzofaiiti.  Giasoppe  C?.rdiniil  Mezzo- 
fiiTiti  was,  as  early  as  1820,  pronounced  by  Lord  Byron  "a 
walkinj;  poly':l«)tt,  a  master  of  lanj^uages,  and  a  Briareas  of 
parts  of  si)fech."  His  Eniinenco  was  a  native  Bologna;  he 
was  horn  in  that  city  I7th  Scptfinber,  177t,  just  one  hundred 
yoars  S«?ptonihor,  1871.  In  1831  ho  9oitled  in  Homo,  and  was 
advaiu'pil  to  the  dignity  of  Monsignore.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
poiiiLtMl  Sr(rrt»r!iry  to  the  College  Do  Propaganda  Fide,  and 
krcptr  ol  I  he  Vatican  Library,     lu  1838  be  was  raised  to  that 
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Natives  of  Ireland  should  act  like  the  Cambro-Britons  ; 
they  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  E:iglish,  and  culti- 
vate, at  the  same  time,  their  native  speech.  The  Swiss 
learn  two  languages — nay,  three,  and  speak  them.  The 
Poles  do  the  same.  The  children  of  the  Hebrew  race  are 
remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  their  own  tongue  ;  yet, 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  Europem  languages  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  commerce,  and  social  intercourse.  An 
accession  of  knowledge  is  no  weight  to  the  mind.  It 
does  not  oppress,  nay,  it  ebvates  the  soul.  It  is  its  light, 
its  life.  This  is  true  of  all  kinds  of  earthly  knowledge, 
as  far  as  it  extends,  but  it  is  especially  true  when  that 
knowledge  relates  to  the  soul,  to  Divine  revelation,  to  the 
end  of  man  and  his  duties  to  God. 

"  I  cannot  see,"  says  Professor  Blackie,  "  that  the 
academic  claims  of  Greek  and  Latin,  however  high'y 
allowed,  can  justify  us  in  the  habitiial  neglect  of  that 
most  venerable  member  of  the  Aryan  family — Gielic, 
which  lies  at  our  own  doors.  Lecture — the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, page  2.     Publislied  at  Edinbu:gh,  1861. 

But  some  one  will  ask,  as  certain  Irishmen  have  asked, 
what  will  a  knowledge  of  I  ish  profit  me  after  I  shall  have 
left  the  Irish  shore  ?  What  shall  I  gain  by  it  ?  It  is 
of  no  use  then  to  learn  it  ? 

Answer — 1.  Well,  that  materialism  which  measures 
greatness  and  worth  by  the  standard  of  money  und 
of  private  advantage,  is  certaiu'y  selli^sh  and  sordid. 
It  is  very  common  amongst  people  who  live  to  make 
money,  and  who  look  only  to  the  present ;  its  passions,  its 
fashions,  its  gains.  Bat  it  is  in  no  way  intellectual, 
e'evated,    springing  from  the  uob'er   impulses  and  the 

dignity  of  Prince  of  the  Church,  and  created   Cardioal.     He 
died  at  Bcmc  15th  March,  18113. 
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directing  intflli^ont  i:  fluonccs  of  onr  nature.  That  man, 
indeed,  will  do  little  for  creed  or  country,  or  for  kith  or 
kin,  ^^ho  first  puts  himself  tie  question  before  he  under- 
takes anything  noble  or  lasting  : — "  ^^  hat  profit  is  this  to 
me?     What  can  I  gain  by  it/* 

2.  The  appreciation  of  a  languai^ois  an  act  of  the  mind 
arising  from  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  its  worth.  In 
this  view,  a  language  must  be  appreciated,  although  not 
commcrciallv  useful. 

Let  us   sec   the   value  of  the  argument  ly  contrast- 
ing laijgnago    with    painting   as   an   intellectual    study 
apart   from   pecuniary  profits.     TMiat   material    benefit 
does   one   gain    by   the   mfre    possessioa    of    beautiful 
])aintings,  works  of  virtue  and  ofai-t?     J^othing;    and 
yet,  tlie  art  oL'  painting,   and  the  iAsto  which  preserves 
s})ociniens  of  ]>ast  civilization — ])ictur(^  in  oil,  in  water- 
color,  i:i  encaustic — aie  highly  valued,  not  alone  at  the 
jirosent  time,  but  thoy  have  ever  been  appreciated  highly, 
even   by  civilized  iagans.     The  works  of  good  artists 
have  been  valued  beyund  Kil  ordinary  ca'culation.     For  a 
painting  from  tlie  pencil  of  A})e!le8,  Alexander  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  given  the  fabuloKS  sum  of  X5 0,000.     The 
drawi;  g  representetl,  it  is  tme,  th«'  Conqueror  of  Darius, 
as  Jn])itor  in  the  act  of  hurling  thunderlK)lts.     It  was  an 
enorm-  us  sum  for  one  picture.     The  gain  resulting  from 
its  purchase  was  an  intellectual  gain.      The  beauty  and 
value  of  works  of  art,  like  that  purchased  by  the  princely 
]>upil  of  the  philosopher  of  Stag>Ta,  could  not  have  l)een 
appreciated  by  any  save  by  intelligent  and  educated  minds- 
Plii  y  records  that  Mnason,   t\Tant  of  Elatea,  pai  1  Aris- 
tides  of  Thebes,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
Tumnds  for  a  single  easel  picture  of  the  battle  of  the  Per- 
!i:iar  s.    And  Atta'u   IIL,  King  of  Pergamus,  offer  d,  t.fter 
t!ic   sit^ge  of  Corinth,  t^.e  sum  of  five  thousand  three  hum 
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dred  ponnc^s  for  a  painting  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by 
the  same  artist ;  and  he  was  refused. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  a 
picture  by  Apelles — a  fabulous  sum,  if  one  bear  in  mind 
the  relative  value  of  mon«  y  in  those  days,  compared  with 
the  present.  For  one  shilling  then,  an  amount  of  valno 
could  have  been  purchased,  which,  at  the  present  day, 
costs  one  pound  sterling.  The  painting  purchased  by 
Augustus,  or  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  in  lieu  of  one  hun<lred  talents  tribute,  yvas  the  cele- 
brated VetitM  .huiJiji  7}iene,  or  Venus  rising  out  of  the  ocean, 
which  was  so  highly  prized  by  the  Romans  that  Ovid 
declaimed,  in  terms  of  praise,  that,  we:e  it  not  for  that 
painting  by  Appelles,  Venus  would  have  still  remained 
buried  under  the  waters  of  the  sea.  TLe  British  Govern- 
ment, in  modern  times,  has  paid  large  sums  for  grand 
paintings.  But  the  French  Government  has  been,  to  the 
thinking  of  mere  materially  minded  men,  la\nsh  beyond 
measure  in  the  enormous  sum,  £'23,000,  which  it  gave 
for  the  famous  "  Soult  Murillo,"  or,  Oor  Laihj  of  the 
In.miculaic  Conieption,  painted  in  1G78  by  Murillo  of 
Seville. 

The  paintings  of  the  Spaniard,  in  the  seventeenth  ccn- 
tnry,  are  as  much  prized  as  those  of  the  Ionian,  in  the 
fourth,  or  Zeuxis,  or  Parrhasius,  in  the  fifth,  before  tlio 
Christian  era. 

The  Govei  nments  of  England  and  France,  in  motlcru 
days,  have  rivalled  the  generous  appreciation  of  the  kir.gs 
of  Macedou,  and  of  Pergamua,  i  nd  of  the  first  Kmpnn  r 
of  Rome  in  days  of  old,  by  the  fabulous  sums  at  which 
they  valued  pictures  painted  by  celebrated  artists. 

And  3*et  painting  is  an  art  which  has  charms  only  for 
the  intelligent  and  the  learned.  I'hoy  alone  can  see  tlu 
power  of  mind  which  is  capable  of  conceiving  the  iniag*, 
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and  of  placing  it  in  its  objective  fulness  before  the  eye. 
The  fowl  in  the  fable  did  not  see  the  value  of  a  gem.  He 
declared  he  would  rather  have  one  grain  of  barley  than 
the  most  precious  and  valuable  of  gems.  €bms  to  him 
were  things  he  could  not  eat.  He  had  no  power  of  head 
to  soar  higher  than  the  notion  of  eating  and  drinking.  A 
gem  to  a  bird  was  certainly  useless.  There  are  men  who 
prefer  the  possession  of  material  value,  which  coatribntes 
to  their  gross  animal  life,  to  all  the  precious  paintings 
ever  pencilled  in  ancient  or  modem  times  by  Grecian, 
Dutch,  Italian,  or  Spanish  artists.  A  man  who  values 
money  and  material  riches  for  what  they  bring  of  earthly 
enjoyment,  of  civic  honor,  social  state,  or  sensual  living, 
cannot  appreciate  the  possession  of  precious  pictures  as 
creations  of  intellect  and  works  of  genius.  Of  course  he 
may  value  them  as  he  values  bank  notes  ;  but  that  is  not 
intellectual  appreciation.  Painting  as  well  as  music, 
does  not  satiate  animal  cravings,  or  satisfy  mere  earthly 
tastes.  Persons  of  mind,  of  thought,  of  intelligence, 
alone  can  understand  thos(3  works  of  intellectual  creation. 
And  how  very  highly  they  are  valued  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  kings  and  emperors  and  governments,  in  modem 
and  ancient  times,  prefer  to  have  them  to  the  possession 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  value  of  a  language,  too,  must  not  be  estimated  by 
its  commercial  worth.  Men  of  mind  and  of  linguistic 
knowledge  alone  are  capable  of  estimating  it  at  its  real 
value. 

3.  Every  one  knows  how  highly  rare  books  are  prized  by 
the  learned.  Above  all  the  manuscript  works  of  renowned 
writers,  s.ich  as  the  Bard  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  whose 
house,  even  as  a  natural  heirloom,  has  been  purchased  (in 
1847)  by  the  British  Government. 

Th;i  manuscript  by  Dante  of  the  Dtvina  Commedia  would 
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be  purchased,  not  alone  by  the*  Florentines,  but  by  every 
nation  in  Europe,  at  a  great  price.  The  manuscript  o£ 
the  Canterbury  Tales  would  make  a  fortune  for  their  pos- 
sessor. Every  people  of  civilization  and  intelligence 
throughout  the  world  appreciate,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  creations  of  gifted  genius,  far  above  all  the  material 
splendour  of  Eastern  monarchs. 

It  is  in  this  way,  too,  that  literary  men  value  a  language. 
One  cannot  argue  or  reason  with  persons  of  gross  views 
regarding  a  subject  which  is  intellectua\  which  has 
nothing  material  about  it — tlie  value  of  which  does  not 
present  itself  to  the  view  under  the  nppearance  of 
bulk,  or  material  profit,  or  social  rank.  On  this  point 
the  words  of  Professor  Blackie  are  pertinent :  "  People 
whose  low  ambition  does  not  soar  above  what  is  called 
*  getting  on  in  the  world,*  that  is  to  say,  whose  whole 
mnxiety  is  expended  on  planting  laboriously,  one  above 
another,  a  series  of  steps,  by  which  they  may  mount  to 
the  hi^iest  possible  platform  in  the  merely  material  world, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  moral  or  intellectual  con- 
siderations, may  well  question  the  utility  of  Gaelic  ;  for 
no  Ghiel,  I  imagine,  in  these  latter  days,  ever  gained  a 
penny  by  any  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  mother  tongue  ;  but  those  who  be'ieve  with  Plato  and 
St.  Paul,  that  money  is  not  the  one  thing  needful,  may 
be  allowed  to  think  otherwise." 

If  a  manuscript  of  some  great  writer  of  ihe  pnst  is 
valaed  exceedingly;  if  paintings  are  highly  prized ;  if  an 
heirloom,  bequeathed  by  a  dear  friend,  is  carefully  pro- 
served — why  not  the  language  of  our  fathers  ?  The 
language  of  the  Irish  people  is  a  precious  heirloom  trans- 
mitted to  the  present  generation  of  Irishmen  through  a 
period  of  over  two  thousand  years. 
**  Whoso  yoathhood  bavt  tho  Tyrian  on  our  Irish  coast  a  guest, 
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Ere  the  Saxon  or  tLo  Roman,  ore  the  Norman  or  the  Dane 
Had  first  act  foot  on  Britain,  or  tlic  Visigoth  in  Spain  ; 
"NVhoRo  manhood  saw  tho  Druid  rito  at  forest,  tree,  and  rock  ^ 
The  savage  tribes  of  Britain  roand  tho  slirincs  of  Zerncbock  j 
And  for  gonorations  witnessed  all  the  glories  of  the  Gael, 
Since  onr  Koltio  sires  sang  war-songs  roond  the  warrior  firet 

of  Baal ! 
The  tnnt^ucs  that  saw  its  infancy  arc  ranked  among  thQ  dead ; 
And  from  their  graves  have  risen  those  now  spoken  in  their 

stead. 
All  the  glories  of  old  Erin,  with  her  liberty,  have  gone, 
Yet,  their  halo  lingered  round  her  svhile  her  olden  Tongne 

lived  on  ; 
For,  'mid  the  desert  of  her  woe,  a  monament  more  vast 
Than  all  her  pillar-towors,  it  stood — that  old  Tongue  of  the 

past." 

Is  not  an  heirloom  so  precious  worth  preserving  ?  Surelj 
ves. 

Any  Irishman  who  says  that  his  nation's  language — 
one  of  such  antiquity,  so  rich  and  valuahle  in  the  ej'cs  of 
scholars  —is  not  worth  retrieving,  is  sordid,  selfish,  and 
at  heart  he  is  not  divested  of  those  traits  of  character 
which  belong  to  the  uncivilized  and  the  l^arbarian — a  lack 
of  that  faculty  which  appreciates  learning,  knowledge, 
intcUigence.  The  writer  has  heard  s.veml  Irishmen — 
educated  men— repeat  that  the  Irish  language  is  not 
wortli  preserving.  'J'hese  men  regarvled  the  language 
from  a  mater i(d  point  of  view,  fi-om  its  productive  value 
in  the  money  market,  or  in  socie:y.  ]  le  could  underst.uid 
how  one  c<^uld  he  so  blinded  by  the  love  of  England  that 
he  would,  followinj[  the  fashion  of  })eoi»le  in  }X)sition,  see 
nothing  g«)o.I  in  the  Nazareth  of  mother-land  ;  but  for  an 
irishman  ami  a  Catholic  }>riest  to  say  that  the  national 
heirloom  be  lueaihed  him  by  his  Irish  Catholic  forefathers 
not  worth  keopinir,  is  expn\s.>ing  a  pi*oposition  which  is 
simply  revoliinj  to  every  sense  of  our  intelligent  nature, 
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ns  a  civilized  and  enlightened  people,  which  is  snbrcrsive 
!)£  the  national  character  of  the  Keltic  race,  **  that  for 
thousands  of  years  have  been,  with  a  force  strong  and 
enduring  as  if  it  sprung  from  natui'e,  devoted  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  historic  g'ories  of  the  past. 

4.  In  the  opinionof  men  of  thought,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  better  than  the  possession  of  money,  parti- 
cularly the  knowledge  of  a  language,  ignorance  of  which 
is  deemed  a  shame — ignoiance  of  one's  mother  tongue. 

The  writer  has  before  him  a  letter  received  while  this 
page  is  passing  through  press,  from  an  Irish  geiit.eman 
at  present  dwelling  in  Sumter,  South  Carolina — a  Mr. 
Barrett.  He  states  that  the  Most  Rev.  Bishop  Lynch 
declirel  to  him :  '^ I  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  be 
able  to  hear  confessions  in  the  language  of  my  fathers.** 
A  s'milar  statement  has  been  sent  by  the  Rev.  John 
MacXulty,  Pastor,  Caledonia,  Dominion  of  Canada,  that 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  declared  he  would  rather  than 
the  possession  of  thousands  of  pounds,  have  a  knowledge 
of  even  a  little  of  the  speech  of  the  sages  and  saints  of 
liis  own  mother  Eire." 

The  writer  has  met  over  a  score  of  Irishmen  who  have, 
since  they  emigrated  to  America,  learned  to  speak,  in  a 
foreign  land,  the  language  which  it  was  their  misfortune 
not  to  have  learned  at  home.  This  fact  shows  with  wliat 
ardour  Irish -Americans  love  the  language  of  their  fore- 
fathers. There  are,  thank  God,  at  homo  in  Ireland  and 
abroad  in  America  and  Australia,  many  men  of  mind  and 
of  scholarly  attainments,  wlio,  like  those  most  rev.  digni- 
taries, prefer  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  mighty  dollar.  Men  of  this  class  will  ever 
value  learning  and  scholarship  above  silver  and  gold. 

*'Morum    priscorum   semper   tcnacissimi  fucruut    Colti^ 
popull." — Zeuss  Gram.  Coltxu,  p.  91G. 
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5.  It  is  not  by  bread  alone  that  man  doth  live.  And  men 
of  intelligence  in  every  clime  will  alwa3n3  appreciate  that 
which  is  stamped  with  the  image  of  genius,  nobility,  and 
historic  worth. 

If  those  Irish  gentlemen  and  ladies,  too,  who  do  not 
hold  in  esteem  the  language  of  their  fathers,  care  not  for 
its  preservation,  the  fault  cannot  at  present  be  helped. 
Let  the  language  fade  away  and  die  in  peace,  bnt  do  not 
scoff  at  it,  scorn  it, — treat  it  as  even  its  worst  persecutors 
in  days  past,  did  not  tr^at  it — with  contumely  and  dis- 
dain. It  is  not  a  sign  of  filial  dcvotedness  to  beat  one*s 
grandmother,  and  to  turn  her  out  of  the  house  before  the 
term  which  nature  has  fixed  for  the  close  of  her  life  has 
arrived.  Our  mother  tongue  is  still  alive.  It  has  a  resi- 
dence in  Connacht.  It  is  fading ;  to  be  plain,  it  is  dying. 
Is  it  a  sign  of  filial  devotion  to  say,  "  Out — begone  !'*  A 
sad  retribution  is  threatened  against  children  that  act 
undutifully  towards  parents.  Let  us  take  care  that  no 
social  retril>ution  is  in  store  for  un-Irish  Irishmen  who 
despise  and  hunt  to  death  their  mother  tongue. 

In  an  appeal,  addressed  by  Professor  Blackie,  on  the 
12th  September,  1874,  to  the  members  of  the  Argyle- 
shire  gathering,  requesting  Highlanders  to  contribute 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  enable  him  to  estab- 
lish in  the  L^niversity  of  Edinburgh  a  Keltic  chair,  he 
writes  : — 

"  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  by  sad  neglect  and  a  con- 
currence of  untoward  circumstances,  the  venerable  lan- 
guage of  the  Gael,  in  whose  picturesque  phrase  the  sub- 
lime scenery  of  our  country  has  been  so  admirably 
photographed,  is  systematically  neglected  by  those  who 
should  naturally  cherish  it.  This  most  unreasonable  and 
unnatural  neglect  is  the  cause  of  the  sad  blank  in  the 
deparlrncnt  of  the  Keltic  language  and  literaturo.     There 
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are  Professors  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  Keltic 
philology  in  German  Universities,  but  none  in  Scotland. 
The  existence  of  this  blank  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  scutcheon 
of  our  national  intelligence,  which  ought  to  be  removed  ; 
and  I  appeal  to  jou,  as  intelligent  Keltic  gentlemen,  to 
give  me  a  helping  hand  in  its  immediate  removal.  If 
you  do  so,  you  will  at  very  little  expense  achieve  a  five- 
fold good — ^you  will  (1)  co-operate  with  the  founder  of 
the  Sanscrit  Chair,  Edinburgh,  in  the  creation  of  a  great 
school  of  comparative  philology  in  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  ;  you  will  (2)  elevate  the  tone  of  the  Highland 
pulpit,  by  giving  to  the  native  preachers  a  more  mascu- 
line hold  of  the  venerable  language  which  they  wield ; 
you  will  (3)  advance  the  teaching  of  English  in  the 
schools  of  Scotland  by  that  aid  which  every  practical 
teacher  knows  can  be  given  only  by  the  apt  comparison 
of  the  mother  tongue  ;  (4)  you  will  enrich  the  intellect 
and  warm  the  fancy  of  the  people  in  the  North  by  cher- 
ishing those  gallant  memories,  and  fanning  those  gene- 
rous sentiments  which  it  is  the  mistaken  policy  of  some 
to  obliterate  and  to  extinguish  ;  and  finally  you  will  (5) 
gain  for  yourselves  by  one  stroke  the  love  of  the  High- 
land people,  and  the  rospect  of  all  the  great  scholars  and 
the  large  thinkers  of  Europe." 
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To  those  not  of  Irish  origin  of  what  use  is  a  knowledge 
of  Irisli  ?  ^luch  in  every  way.  The  primaeval  Aryan 
race.  How  the  science  of  philology-  points  them  out, 
and  shows  where  they  dwelt.  Emigration  westward  : 
Greek,  Latin,  Keltic.  The  Gaelic  family  of  the  Aryan 
race  the  earliest  in  their  migration  to  the  west  of  Eu- 
lopc ;  to  I beria ;  some  to  Northern  Italy,  Helvetia, 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  lerno  or  Eire.  Authorities  for 
these  statements — Newman,  Pictet,  Sullivan,  Geddes, 
Pritchanl,  Bopp,  Blackie,  Schleicher.  Keltic  installed 
in  the  hierarcy  of  the  Aryan  tongues.  Though  the 
last  installed,  the  Irish  Gaelic  branch  is  the  purest,  the 
fullest,  the  best  preserved,  the  least  affected  by  change 
of  all  on  account  of  the  insular  situation  of  the  Irish 
Keltic  race.  (1)  Therefore,  for  all  lovei-s  of  philolo- 
gical research  a  knowledge  of  Irish  is  as  necessary  as  a 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit ;  nay,  more  so.  (2)  It  is  at 
the  door  for  European  scholars,  an  El-Dorado  which 
the}'  neglect,  while  they  weary  themselves  by  needless 
journeying  to  the  East.  {A)  The  lips  of  a  living 
Gaelic  speaker  a  nobler  and  a  surer  source  of  philolo- 
gical science  than  the  graves  of  dead  Habbis  and 
luumniied  Bmmins.  (-1)  Philology  a  sister  science  to 
Eilinol  )gy  :  both  are  in  accord  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  (o)  Irish  Gaelic 
being  free  frum  phonetic  decay  in  the  past,  and  affectoil 
least  of  all  by  foreign  influence,  is  of  great  use  in  set- 
lin_r  tlie  vexed  question  of  classic  pronunciation  re- 
garding the  natural  sounds  of  the  consonants  g^  c,  and 
tlie  vowels  a,  t',  i,  u. 

The  reader  now  sees  the  value  and  interest  which  natives 
i>L'  Irelaui  should  attach  to  the  vernacular  speech  of  their 

cmuirv. 
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Eegarding  those,  however,  who  are  not  of  Irish  ongin, 
it  will  be  asked,  "  Of  what  use  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  tongue  to  them,  for  they  are  not  natives  of  Ireland. 
Why,  then,  should  they  be  expected  to  unite  in  preserv- 
ing all  that  remains  of  Ireland's  language  ? 

To  answer  this  question  fully  one  must  ascend  the 
heights  of  the  history  of  human  speech. 

The  primaeval  language  of  man,  called  amongst  the 
learned  of  the  present  day — the  Aryai),  of  which  Keltic 
is  a  dialect,  brings  us  back  to  the  period  before  the  human 
family  had  emigrated  from  the  first  home  wherein  they 
had  settled. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  comparative  philology,  by  the  aid  of  which 
scholars  can  point  out  clearly  and  distinctly  the  connexion 
as  well  as  the  difference  between  living  languages,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  trace  all  to  one  common  origin,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state,  that  by  aid  of  this  science  and  by  kindred 
aids,  without  direct  reference  to  revelation,  men  of  lite- 
rary research  have  found  proofs  the  most  con\dncing,  to 
shew  that  before  the  dispersion  of  the  human  family, 
there  existed  a  common  language,  "  admirable  in  its 
raciness,  in  its  vigour,  its  harmony,  and  the  perfection  of 
its  forms." 

The  sciences  in  connexion  with  languages  are,  in  this 
respect,  quite  in  accord  with  the  tradition  of  every  nation 
on  the  globe,  and  with  the  teaching  of  history  and  the 
inspired  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

These  linguistic  sciences  do  not  deal  with  any  parti- 
cular language  ;  they  take  in  all  modern  radical  tongues, 
and  like  those  who  sail  up  separate  small  rivers,  till  they 
reach  a  common  source,  they  trace  the  different  streams 
of  language  up  to  a  primaeval  fountain-head,  from  wliich 
all  the  European  dialects  have  taken  their  rise. 
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Thus,  it  lias  been  discovered  that  there  had  been,  ante- 
rior to  the  dispersion,  one  common  primaeval  speech. 

Learned  men  in  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, have,  by  their  labors,  within  the  past  half  century, 
contributed  to  this  important  result. 

It  is  the  same  class  of  scholars  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  not  Irishmen,  who  have  shewn  that  Irish 
Gaelic  is,  in  origin,  one  with  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
and  that  it  is  amongst  the  oldest  branches  of  the  one 
primaeval  Aryan  tongue. 

First — The  Irish  speech  is,  therefore,  for  all  lovers  of 
languages,  and  for  aU  who  wish  to  become,  like  German 
scholars,  acquainted  with  the  first  tongue  spoken  by  the 
human  family,  equal  in  value  to  Sanscrit,  Latin,  and 
Greek. 

This  is  not  merely  tho  opinion  of  the  writer — it  is  held 
by  Professor  Blackio  of  Edinburgh,  by  Monsieur  Pictefc 
of  Geneva,  by  Bopp,  by  Geddes,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Geddes  saj's — (Lecture — 
the  Philohf'jic  usiS  of  the  Keltic  tonju: — published  by  A 
Browne  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  1872)  : — "  A  great  field  of  in- 
vestigation, as  yet  comparatively  unexplored,  lies  before 
you  in  your  (the  Gaels  of  the  Highlands)  own  tongue — it 
is  an  Kl-Dorado  for  the  winning." 

Second — Schleicher,  a  German  scholar,  shows  in  his 
compendium  of  comparative  grammar,  the  position  which 
Irish  holds  as  a  language  in  the  wide  field  of  Aryan  speech. 

ARYAN. 

CI.  Alt  Indisch  or  Sanscrit. 
\2.  Baktrisch  or  Zend. 
i  3.  Griechisch. 
(4.  Italisch  or  Latin. 

5.  Irisch  or  Gaelic. 

r>.  Bulgarisch. 

7.  Litjiuisch  or  Lithuanian. 

8.  Gothisch. 


Eastern. 


Classic. 
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According  to  this  distinguished  linguistic  scientist^ 
a  foreigner  to  Ireland  in  all  save  her  ancient  language, 
Irish  holds  on  the  tree  of  early  human  speech  a  position 
next  after  the  eastern  and  classic  off-shoots  of  the  great 
Aryan  tongue.  Fuller  investigation  shows  that  Irish, 
with  its  16  or  17  primitive  letters,  had  an  earlier  start 
westward  than  either  Greek  or  Latin  from  the  Aryan 
region — namely,  that  high  table  land  around  Mount 
Ararat,  whence  ihe  four  rivers — the  Euplirates,  and 
the  Tigris,  the  Araxas  and  the  Oxus,  flowing  out  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  took  their  rise.  Professor  Geddes 
does  not  fail  to  observe,  viewing  the  linguistic  tree  framed 
and  developei  by  German  hands,  that  Schleicher  makes  ^ 
immediately  after  the  sep  iration  of  Sanscrit  or  Zend  from 
the  common  stem,  the  Keltic  keep  company  with  •  the 
Greek  and  Latin  in  what  he  calls  a  common  Greco-Italo- 
Keltic  branch,  and  that  there  rem.iined  the  Italo-Keltic 
which  shot  f .ir  more  to  the  west,  after  the  Greek  had 
sprouted  forth  to  the  south,  and  had  attained  develop- 
ment. It  there  found,  as  history  testifies,  a  congenial  clime 
for  further  growth  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  I'hes- 
saly,  and  stretching  more  southward  still  in  the  Pelopon- 
nessns  and  in  the  isles  of  Greece,  and,  above  all,  in  Ionia, 
where  it  blossomed  and  ripened  into  the  highest  and  the 
most  matured  perfection.  Under  the  stylus  of  thj  father 
of  Grecian  poetry,  it  had  been  m  ide  the  modiimi  of  the 
undying  Epics,  that  tell  of  the  direful  wrath  of  Achilles 
with  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ithaca's  king. 

In  following  the  line  of  march  of  thosD  amount  the 
very  early  emigrants  to  Europe  from  the  table  land  in 
which  the  primitive  Aryan  speech  had  once  been  spoken, 
the  writer  has  necessarily  accompanied  on  their  way  that 
colony  which,  at  a  sub:iequent  period,  was  known  as  Hel- 
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lenic,  and  was  styled,  at  a  still  later  period,  Greek,  by 
Koman  historians  and  by  modem  writers.  This  knowledj^e 
of  the  H(!llonic  colony  derived  from  the  light  of  compa- 
rative philolofry,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  priati.  The  pri- 
mitive mother  Ian  1  and  her  peoples  are  first  discovore*', 
and  then  with  the  li^^l.t  of  the  knowlediie  thns  obtaine^S 
sliedding  its  rays  steadily  from  a  settled  centre,  the  dif- 
ferent routes  eastward  and  westword  become  well-tracke  I 
and  clearly  defined.  There  is  onwi.rd  on  the  highway 
another  lamp  rcceivinpf  its  oil  from  the  facts  of  history — 
as  far  as  the  event.s  before  and  immediately  after  the 
times  of  Jlcmier — are  certain.  In  addition,  a  third  light 
gleams,  beaconing  a  po.  tcriori.  It  comes  from  aesthetieal 
science  and  exe:^eli(!al  analysis.  All  combine  in  pointing 
to  the  same  obji^tivc  reality,  and  their  harmony  in  this 
i-espect  lojids  to  th  it  certainty  which  truth  alone  presents. 
The  harmonious  alaptatiou  of  the  rc-adjusted  frag- 
ments of  a  Hi-h  viiso,  provluoiug  in  their  union  the  fulness 
and  grace  of  the  original  uubroken  fig-are,  is  a  sign  and  a 
pro(jf  tliiit  the  portions  thus  coalescing,  are  not  foi*eign  to 
the  elements  of  the  original  vessel  as  it  came  from  the 
artist's  han«ls ;  so  it  is  when  isolated  fragments  of  history 
coiilesce,  and  .re  in  harmony  with  what  science  teaches. 
First  am:)iiu:»t  the  foremost  of  the  best  writer's  in  moJern 
times  is  .lohn  Stuart  iU.ickic,  Trofessor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Klinburirh.  From  his  "  Homeric  disserta- 
tio;  s" — \ol.  L  (]).  p.  ^^0-ll«0  bo  shows  clearly  that  (1) 
such  a  poet  as  Homer  existed  ;  (2)  that  he  was  a  native 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  betwiH,m  the  Tropontis  and  the 
Hennus,  occupied  by  .Eolian  and  Ionian  settlers  from 
Greece  ;  (l^)  that  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  wander- 
ing minstrel;  (4)  that  the  difTerent  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  — Smyrna,  Chios,  Cuma",  Culoplion,  &c.,  mentioned 
in  the  biograihies,  if  not  the  actual  scene  of  the  i.ctions 
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to  which  tl.ey  arc  atfcache^l  in  the?  lo^ends,  were  certainly 
tlie  principal  stage  on  which  he  acted,  and  the  atmosphere 
which  he  breathed;  (;■>)  that  he  lived  about  SoOB.C. 

And  first,  as  to  the  colonies  Crom  Greece  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  dato  of  the  poet's  bi  th. 

Herodotus  states  that  the  poet  lived  about  four  hun- 
dred years  before  his  own  time — ^that  is,  in  round  num- 
bers, SCO  B.C. 

(1)  The  Roman  writers  placo  tho  poet  about  a 
cantury  and  a-hal6  before  the  foundation  of  liomo  ; 
and  if  (continues  the  learned  Professor  Blackitr)  \vn 
take  our  previous  high  road  of  the  roiristor  of  the  Spartan 
Kings,  by  the  help  of  which  wo  got  tho  year  llOJ  B.C. 
for  the  Trojan  war,  and  allow  after  this,  according  to  tho 
general  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  some  lifty  or  sixty  years 
for  the  iEolic  and  Ionic  migrations,  with  which  tho 
lejrends  of  the  old  (ireek  families  came  into  Asia  Minor  ; 
and,  further,  add  to  tin's  another  half  century,  to  givo 
tho  colonies  time  to  settle,  and  to  obtain  that  measure  of 
outward  pros;  erity  which  is  necessary  for  tho  growth  of 
the  highest  poetry,  wo  shall  have  reached  the  year  000, 
when  tho  wicked  Achab  and  the  Phenician  Jezebel  wero 
misniliug  Israel,  which  tallies  with  the  date  of  Herodotus, 
if  we  take  it  for  the  period  of  the  poet's  full  and  perfect 
manhood,  and  the  zeiith  of  his  poetic  powers. 

(2)  Homer  is  a  real  character  ....  A  ])ooi>le, 
like  an  individual,  may  forget  its  great  benefactor.  But 
the  fact  is  otherwise.  The  Greeks  did  not  forget  Homer. 
He  was  as  living  in  their  memory,  tlirough  their  wholo 
history,  as  the  person  of  Robert  Burns  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  Pcot ;  he  has  been  a  living  fact  in  the  intolkctnal 
consciousness  of  the  cultivated  world  everywhere,  excei)t 
in  a  certain  academical  atmosphere  of  Germany,  and  in 
83me  English  heads  which  have  received  the  taint  of  mi>try 
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negation  from  that  quarter.  Bejond  this  region,  there  is 
no  more  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  great  poet  who  wrote 
a  great  poem  called  the  Iliad,  than  there  is  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  He!lenized  the  East,  or  the  great  Julias 
who  Komanized  the  West.  The  belief  in  the  personality 
of  Homer,  which  Mr.  Grote  denies,  rests  directly  and  na- 
turally on  the  dou')le  fact  that  there  exists  a  great  poem 
which  demands  the  existence  of  a  great  author,  and  that 
this  authorship  has  been  constantly  recoguised  by  the 
Greek  people,  in  the  person  of  Homer. 
There  are  nj  less  than  nine  Homeric  biographies.  They 
resolve  into  two  principal  varieties,  the  one  of  which 
makes  Homor  an  iEolian  Greek  ;  the  other,  an  lo.uan. 

(3)  Sjvon  cities  contjul  for  tho  birth  of  Hojiar—- 
Smyrna,  Salamis,  los,  andflhodiis,  Colophon,  Argos,  and 
Athens. 

Now,  we  can  happily  not  have  the  slightest  difficulty, 
says  Bluckie,  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  first  claimant  in 
the  list — that  is  Smyrna. 

According  to  all  the  rules  of  evidence,  as  understood 
and  acted  on  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  claim  of  Smyrna, 
when  ccmtravened  by  that  of  Cumx  and  los,  must  be  held 
valid. 

Proof — From  internal  evidence. 

(1)  In  Homer  the  strong  tempestuous  winds  always 
b'ow  between  west  and  north  from  Thrace,  is   perfectly 

just This  clearly  indicates  a  minstrel  whose 

habitual  residence  was  tho  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about 
Smyrna,  precisely  wheio  tradition  places  the  author  of 
the  Iliad. 

(2)  The  dialect  of  the  H_llenic  tongue,  used  by  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  is  precisely  such  an  a  J- 
mixture  of  Ionic  and  iEolian  Greek,  as  a  poot  living  in  a 
countn'  of  mixed  J^lic  and  Ionian  population  would 
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natarally  use. — Dissertation  III.  by  Professor  Blackie. 
Sammarised  from  p.  79  to  113.  Homer  and  the  Iliad. 
Edinbnrgh,  Edmonston,  and  Douglas,  ISOG. 

A  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  days  of  Homer, 
and  before  the  Greek  was  matured  in  southern 
Europe  and  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  the  second  sprout 
of  the  Greco-Italo-Keltic  branch  was  planted  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  and  there,  like  the  grain  of  mustard- 
Beed,  grew  into  a  large  tree,  the  branches  of  which  ulti- 
mately filled  the  whole  earth.  The  Keltic  branch  took 
root  for  a  time  in  Northern  Italy.  It  bore  fruit,  and, 
like  the  oak,  scattered  its  seed  to  the  west  in  Iberia  or 
Spain,  to  the  north-west  in  Keltic  (iraul,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne,  the  Loire,  and  the  Seine.  The  best  part 
was  wafted  to  our  **  noble  island,*'  Inis  Alga,  where  it 
sprang  up  and  formed  the  luxuriant  tree  of  Irish  Gaelic, 
which  at  this  very  day  presents  all  the  features  that 
mark  the  primaeval  speech  of  the  Aryan  race  and 
country. 

The  views  just  put  before  the  reader  are  confirmed  by 
the  opinions  and  arguments  of  savants  famed  throughout 
Europe  for  their  knowledge  of  philology  and  ethnology. 

The  extent  of  the  Latia  coast  from  the  moath  of  the  Tiber 
to  Ciroeii  is  aboat  fiftj  miles;  the  breadth  of  Latium  from  the 
coast  to  the  Sabine  hills  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  miles  at 
most.  Within  this  area  before  the  dawn  of  history,  many  Latin 
cities  flourished  in  more  than  one  confederation ;  and  we  are 
aooQStomed  to  think  of  them  as  of  a  pure  race,  yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  mauy  mixtures  of  population  had 
already  occurred. 

Tvro  nations  are  mentioned  as  dwelling  in  the  earliest  times 

to  the  north  and  south  of  Latium — the    Umbrians    and   the 

Oscans.     The  Umbrians  were  regarded  by  the   Homans  as  a 

truly  primaeval  Italian   race,  who  at  one  time  held  possession 

of  all  Limbardy  and  Tascaiiy,  reaching  perliaps  into  Latium. 

G 
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The  Oscans — nndor  Tarions  names,  VoIseiaDS,  Aasones,  (Greek 
Anrnnes),  Aasonians,  AuraDcans — appear  as  a  principal  people 
of  South  Italy.  The  langaage  of  all  these  seems  to  have  been 
called  Oscan.  The  Oscan  and  the  Umbrian  were  sister.tongaos. 
The  Oacan  has  often  **  r"  final  in  substantives  where  the  Latin 
has  "  s"  ;  it  begins  its  intorrogatives  with  **p"  instead  of  "qn,** 
or<*o."  Oscan  sides  with  Greek  and  Welsh  in  this  respect; 
Umbrian  with  Latin  and  Gaelic.  The  Sabine  race  were  a 
branch  of  the  Umbrians. — Regal  Rome  {substance  of  pp.  2.3-4)  by 
Francis  W.  Neivvian.  Lmid^n  :  Taylor,  Walton,  ^  Maberly.  1853 
.In  addition  to  the  Umbrian,  Oscan,  Sabine,  and  sea-borne 
population,  a  nation  called  Siculians  came  in.  This  people 
had  spread  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  from  north  to 
Bonth.  One  branch  only  of  them  crossed  the  Apennines  and 
settled  in  Latium,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  true  progenitors 
of  those  known  to  ns  as  the  Latin  Nation.  Another  portion  of 
this  people — the  Sicnlian — had  been,  as  Thucydides  testifies, 
driven  by  the  Oscans  into  Sicily  ;  and  they  gave  to  that  island 
the  name  it  keeps  to  this  day.  The  wholo  language  of  this 
people  was  fundamentally  Latin.  The  tongue  of  Latium  itself 
received  further  changes  from  now  immigrants.  The  Siculians 
were  conquered  by  another  people  who  seem  to  have  descended 
from  the  Apennines.  Who  they  wore  is  uncertain.  After  that 
immigration  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  ancient 
Latins  (Prisci  Latini),  and  the  other  Latins, or  the  Latins  who 
adhered  to  Alba  Longa  as  their  leader.  Though  there  exists 
a  very  great  mixture  in  the  ultimate  Latin  language,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Sioulian  element  was  the  largest  in  its  com- 
position."— (Pp.  10,  11,  12,  13,  condensed.) 

Again,  one  quotation  more  from  pp.  16, 17,  21 : — "That  the 
old  Latins  were  at  least  a  double  people  is  implied  in  every 
ancient  account;  and  it  might  be  reasonable  to  think  that 
large  masses  of  words  were  taken  up  into  the  same  tongue — 
whatever  it  was  primatively — from  Siculians,  Umbrians,  Os- 
cans, Sabines,  Greeks,  Etruscans.  So  much  d  priori.  But  on 
actually  comparing  the  Latin  vocabulary  with  that  of  Greeks, 
Germans,  and  Kelts,  a  far  closer  similarity  to  ihe  Keltic  shows 
itself.  This  comparison  suffices  to  establish  that  at  least  one 
of  the  stocks  of  population  out  of  which  the  mixed  Roman 
people  was  made  up  spoke  a  tongue  so  much  akin  to  Welsh 
and  Gaelic  that  we  are  justified  in  extending  the  term  Keltio 
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to  embrace  this  Italian  tribe.  The  only  point  left  uncertain 
18  whether  the  oldest  Latin  itself — or  only  some  of  its  affluents, 
■ay  the  Sicalian — was  the  Eeltio  inflaenoe.  lie  proves  that 
the  Sabines  used  a  Tooabulary  which  was  akin  to  the  Gaelic. 
And  the  argament  appears  to  be  unassailable  except  by  ad- 
mitting a  relation  so  close  between  the  oldest  Latin  and  the 
Keltic,  as  to  imply  a  recent  divergency  from  a  common  stock.'* 

It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  primaeval  speech,  called 
at  present  by  scholars  the  Arvan  tongue ;  that  it  was  once 
Bpoken  hj  the  people  who  lived  in  the  high  table  lands 
of  Armenia  and  Iran  ;  that  it  was  carried  to  Europe 
by  the  inhabitants  who  emigrated  from  the  land  now 
ruled  by  the  Shah,  that  Greek,  Latin,  Keltic  or  Irish, 
Slavonic  or  Bulgarian,  Lithuanian,  Grothic,  or  German, 
are  dialects  of  that  common  pre-historic  speech. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Adolphe  Pictefc,  of  Geneva,  ex- 
pressed in  his  famous  work — "  Le^  Origines  Indo-Eurch- 
peennes,  ou  Z<»  Aryas  Primi>i/s. — (p.  2).  Paris,  1859  : 

"  A  nno  epoqne  auterienre  a  tout  tomoigna^e   historiqiie,   et 
qui  se  derobe  dans  la  nnit  des  temps,  uno  race  destineo  par   la 
ProridoDoe  a  dominer  nn  jour  sur  le  globe  entier  grandissait 
pea  a  pen  dansle  bercoan  primitif,oaelle  preladait  a  son  bril- 
lant  avenir.  ....... 

Tout  en  croissant  ainsi  joyensement  en  nombre  et  in  pros- 
p^rit^,  oette  race  f6oonde  travailla  &  se  creer,  comme  paissant 
moyen  de  d^relopeme nt,  nne  langue  admirable  par  sa  richesse, 
sa  rignenr,  son  harmonic  et  la  perfection  de  ses  formes  ;  nne 
langue  on  vonaient  se  refleter  spontau^ment  touts  ses  impres- 
sions, ses  affections  donees  ses  admirations  naivos,  mais  aussi 
ses  61ans  vers  un  monde  sup^riear,  nne  langno  pleine  d'images 
et  d'id6es  intuitivos,  portant  en  germe  toates  les  richoises 
futures  d'nne  magnifi^^ao  expansion  do  la  pudsio  la  plus  ^loveo, 
comme  de  la  pensoo  la  plus  profonde.  D*abord  nne  ot  homo- 
gene  cette  langue,  servit  d'organo  commun  ii  co  penple  primi- 
tif  tout  qu'il  ne  d^passa  pas  los  limites  de  son  pays  natal." 

••  At  a  period  anterior  to  every  historic  developement,  and 
one  which  is  lost  to  view  in  the  night  of  the  remote  past,  a 
race  destined  by  Providence   to  be,  at  a  coming   day,   rulers 
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over  the  entire  j^lobe,  were  gradually  growing  great  in  their 
nnoient  cradle,  whore  during  their  infancy  they  g^YB  indica* 
tions  of  a  brilliant  future" 

In  coming  thus  with  a  happy  gfrowth  to  matured  falneasy 
not  in  prosperity  alone,  but  in  numbers,  this  Tigoroas  race 
sought  to  secure  for  themselves,  as  a  potent  agent  for  the 
process  of  development,  a  language  admirable  for  its  richness, 
its  vigour,  its  harmony,  and  the  perfection  of  its  forms — a  Ian- 
goage  which  was  likely  to  foreshadow  in  ite  own  featnres  na* 
turally  and  without  effort,  not  alone  all  the  impressions  af- 
fecting it ;  its  nice  shades  of  form  and  of  thought ;  its  natural 
expressions  of  admiration,  but  also  its  tendency  upwards 
towards  a  sphere  higher  still ;  a  language  full  of  images  and 
of  ideas  precise,  and  perceived  at  a  glance ;  a  language  bear- 
ing in  its  infant  state  all  the  future  wealth  which  was  to  be 
developed  by  a  maguificent  practical  expansion,  in  the  region 
of  poetry  the  most  elevated,  as  well  as  of  thought  the  most 
profound.  This  language,  at  first  one  and  of  the  same  stock, 
served  as  the  common  medium  of  inter-communication  among 
the  people  of  this  primitive  race,  as  long  as  they  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  country. 

ISIonsieur  Pictet  for  good  reasons  styles  this  primitive 

race  Arj-an,  and  calls  the  language  they  spoke  the  Aryan 

tongue.     Ho  says  that  in  course  of  time  they   spread 

from  Armenia  eastward  to  India,  and  westward  to  the 

extreme  limits  of  Europe,  and  that  they  formed  one  long 

chain  of  parent  peoples,  one  in  blood  and  in  kin,  yet  no 

longer  recognising  each  other  as  brothers  : 

11  faut  done  bien  se  contenter  de  partir  du  fait  incontestable 
de  cette  dispersion  deja  accomplie  plus  de  deux  mille  ans 
avant  notre  ere ;  car  a  cette  ^poque,  la  race  que  nous  appe- 
lerons  Arienne  btendait  ses  rameaux  depuis  V  Inde  jasqu'  anx 
limites  extremes  de  I'Europe  d  I'occident,  et  formait  d'  un  bout 
a  I'autre,  corame  une  longue  chaine  de  peuplcs  sortis  d'nn 
mcme  sang,  mais  ne  se  reconnaisant  plus  com  me  fr^res." 

The  name — Aryan — has  now  been  accepted  by  modem 
philosophers  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America  and  in  the 
Ea^t.  Keltic  is  Aryan.  **T1k'  Keltic,*'  snys  Ccddcs,  (p.  7,)  "  is 
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now  duly  installed  in  what  may  be  called  the  Hierarcy 
of  Aryan  tongues.  Pritchard  established  the  affinity  ; 
Pictet  has  done  much  in  the  same  direction  ;  but -the  work 
has  been  fully  performed  by  four  Germans — Bopp, 
Zeuss,  Ebel,  and  Schleicher." 

The  root  of  this  remarkable  term  is  "  aria,'*  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  two  sister-languages,  the  Sanscrit 
and  the  Zend — "  ar  *  and  "  tro."  "  Ce  que  je  veux  re- 
marquer  encore,"  says  this  clever  scholar,  "  c'est  qu*  il  en 
aort  nn  synonyme  de  Arya,  le  Sanscrit  arta,  en  Zend, 
arelay  v^ndrt5,  illustre,  anquel  Bumouf  a  rattachd  I'ancien 
nom  de  Perses  **  Artaioi.^*  Les  Ossetes  du  Caucase,  il  est 
vrai,  8*appellent  eux-mt-mes  Iron  du  nom  de  leur  pays  Ir. 

Further  the  root  "  ar,'*  and  "  er,*'  and  "  her,"  has  been 
found  in  many  Keltic  and  German  names  throughout 
Europe. 

But  it  is  in  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland  Pictet  finds 
the  cleverest  clue  to  the  connexion  between  Sanskrit  and 
Irish — between  the  extreme  territories  India  and  lemj  : 

"Une  analogie  mieaz  fond^  &  tons  ^gards  dans  oelai  doa 
Celto-Gaels  de  Tlrlaode  lequel  a  da  Er  on  EH  (pp.  29,  30,  31). 
Ceoi,  toate  fois,  repterait  &  I'^tat  de  simple  hypoth^e  si  oe  nom 
de  JSm*  ATait  pas,  enlrlaodais  meme,  an  sens  toat  semblable  & 
oelai  de  Arya.  11  se  troave  en  effet,  que  Er  com  me  adjeotif, 
■ignifio  nohle,  hon,  grand;  et  oemme  substantif,  an  guerriery  an 
herbs.  De  plas,  la  raoine  Sansorito  ar  est  rost^o  viyante  on 
Irlandais  aveo  le  sens  de  colere  (Latin)  luynorare ;  oar,  atr-tm, 
orr-tm,  air-igim,  signifie  soigner,  garder,  servir,  honorer ;  et  los 
d^rlT^B  aire  soin,  attention  noblesse  ;  aireach  soignenz,  attentif, 
noble,  riohe,  o^lebre;  horamo  noble,  ohof,  gardien,  &o.,  so 
rattscbent  de  pres  aaz  acoeptions  diverses  de  arya,  ariaka, 
h*  adjeotif  arta,  en  zend  areta,  ereta,  illustre,  ventre,  se  retroave 
de  m6me  dans  I'lrlandais  aireadhay  excellent  famenz,  et  art, 
noble  magnanime,  &o.  Ces  coincidences  maltiplies  laissent 
pea  de  doate  Bar  Taffinit^  reelle  et  primitive  de  £r,  aveo 
Arya, 
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Til  in  urpimorit  of  Monsiear  Pictet  is  very  clear,  oon- 
iim*t4M|,  itiul,  it  Htu)in8,  valid.  He  shows  plainly  the  ooo- 
iMH'htiii  iNitwtMni  Saimcrit  in  the  far  East,  and  Irish  in 
tlip  tur  NVortt  of  tliu  Old  World.  They  are  onlj  sister 
liiii^im^rHi  wliirli  in  the  youthful  period  of  the  rise  of 
tlio  hunmii  t'liiiulv  had  turned  their  face  to  opposite  re- 
^i«>ti.t  v>t'  (lio  ^loU' — one,  like  Lot,  taking  for  its  ahodt 
ilu>  roiihtn  Ui  tho  Kust;  and  the  other,  like  Abraham, 
ft««Uliii>;  viowii  in  tho  Wi^t. 

ruiu|»umtivo  philology  plainly  points  to  the  truth  told 
liy  tho  iiitipiitHi  author  of  the  Pentateuch — ^that  there  was 
utut  punuit  nuH«  of  all  mankind,  and  that  they  made  use 
ot  only  Olio  original  tongue. 

In  I  ho  work  latoly  published  ''on  the  manners  and 
«MiNtoniH  of  tlio  anoiont  Irish,"  W.  K.  Sullivan  writes  in 
Vi»l.  I.,  p.  IV.,  as  follows: — 

**  It  is  now  a  roiHignisotl  fact  in  science,  that  from  the 
Indus  to  tho  Atlantic  Oc*can,  and  thence  across  the  Ame- 
rioiui  otuitiiiont  to  tho  shores  of  tho  Pacific,  the  descend- 
ants iifoiio  priniilive,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  race,  divided 
into  so V oral  branches,  and  s^x^aking  dialects  of  what  was 
oiKH)  u  oonnnon  language,  held  sway.  To  determine  the 
(n)unnon  elements  in  the  languages,  mythologies,  legends, 
laws,  and  customs  of  the  sevcnil  branches  of  this  great 
Aryan  race,  and  thence  inductively  rehabilitate  the  pri- 
mitive parent  race,  whence  they  issued,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  problems  of  historical  science. 

The  Irish  race,  it  is  confessed,  had  been  the  earliest 
emigrants  from  the  land  of  Iran,  and  had  led  the  van  in 
the  great  army  which  came  westward  to  people  Europe. 

"  Ce  fait  que  lo  iiom  dcs  Anjas,  lo  plus  ancion   saus  oontredit 
dos  branches  oriontales  de  la  I'umille,  sc  retrouve  aussi  ohez  le 
pcupio  (tho  Irish)  qui  en  formo  la  limite  extreme  a  T  ocoident 
— fait  qui  mo  somble  etabli  aveo  touto  1*  evidence  qui  comper- 
tent  du  semblables   roschcrchea,  est  uuo  forto  raison  do  croire. 
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^ae  oe  nom  a  M  celai  de  la  race  dans  son  unite  primitiye.  Dob 

indices  de  pins  d'  un  genre,  tir^s,  soit   des  langaes,  soit  des 

donnas  g&ographiqnes,  tendent  a  montrer  que  les  Ccltes,  et  en 

partionlier  le  ramoaa  Oailique,  ont  4t6  les  premiers  Emigrants  vers 

i«s  eontries  loi'nlaines  de  V  Europe.  Cela  peat  expliqaer  comment 
seals  ils  auraient  omport^  aveo  eux  Tautiqae  diiiuinination  de 
la  race,  qae  d'aatros  peut-etre  avaint  di'jd  perdue  avant  de 
qaitter  I'Asie." — Pictet,  p.  33. 

**  Nor  in  fact,  of  all  the  Indo-Earopean  tongaes  has  any  so 
near  a  likeness  to  the  Latin  as  the  Gaelic  has." 

•*  Keltic  words  were  not  introduced  into  Welsh  by  the  Koman 
oonqaest  of  Britain,  for  in  a  large  number  of  instances  the 
words  are  members  of  families  in  Welsh  (^and  Irish),  and  are 
nearly  isolated  in  Latin."  Again — "Many  Latin  words  retain 
only  secondary  meanings  where  the  primary  ones  are  manifest 
in  the  Keltic.  Thus  '  monile,'  a  necklace,  is  from  Gaelic 
*  mnineal,'  a  necklace;  ^incolumis/  from  <in/  not,  and 
•caill,*  loss  (Irish)." — Regal  Romef  Newman^pp.  19-25. 

On  this  account  the  langaage  of  Eire  should,  as  a  phi- 
lological medium  in  arriving  at  this  truth  of  history,  of 
langaage,  of  race,  so  much  in  accord  with  the  truth  of 
revelation,  be  studied. 

"  The  ancient  language,**  say  Professor  Sullivan,  "  the 
laws  and  traditions  of  Ireland,  are,  in  truth,  among  the 
most  valuable,  nay,  indispensable  materials  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  above  stated." 

"  The  Romans,  Kelts,  and  Germans  have  so  com- 
mingled on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Britain  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  and 
what  borrowed.  .  .  .  '.  The  only  branch  of  the 
Keltic  race  not  directly  in  contact  with  this  highly  de- 
veloped political  organization  was  the  Irish.  .  •  For- 
tunately, we  possess  in  the  remains  of  the  Irish  language, 
poetry,  laws,  &c,  such  a  mine,  and  in  fulnesa  too,  greater 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race,  except  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin.** — Manners 
<ind  Gu^tomH  of  the  Anclenl  Irish,  Vuh  I. 

It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  from  all  that  has  been 
shewn,  that  for  all  lovers  of    philological    research,  a 
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knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  is  as  necessary  as  a 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  W.  D.  Geddes,  M.A.,  has 
come  to.  In  his  lecture — "  The  Philologies  1  Uses  of  the 
Keltic  Tongue,'*  (published  by  A.  &  R.  Milne,  Aberdeen, 
1872),  he  addresses  the  members  of  the  Keltic  debating 
society,  and  says  :  "  A  great  field  of  investigation,  as  yet 
comparatively  unexplored,  lies  before  you  in  your  own 
tongue ;  it  is  an  El-Dorada  for  the  winning."  **  From 
the  systematic  neglect  of  Keltic,  it  has  resulted  that  our 
scholars,  both  Keltic  and  Saxon,  have  gone  far  to  find 
what  they  could  have  got  nearer  home.  They  have  wan- 
dered to  th9  extremities  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  in  search 
of  philologic  facts,  digging  them  out  of  the  graves  of 

dead  Pabbis  or  Aristarcuses,  when  they  might  have 
found  them  far  more  easily  exemplified  on  the  lips  of  a 

living  Gaelic  speaker — a  living  Highland  shepherd  by 
the  side  of  a  Highland  bum'*  (p.  6).  "  Until  these  days, 
British  philologists  have  been  for  the  most  part  poverty- 
stricken  creatures,  clamouring  for  gold  from  what  they 
thought  classic  sources,  and  stumbling  blindly  among 
the  jewels  that  lay  around  them  for  the  gathering,  aU 
npon  their  own  shore  and  their  native  hills." 

To  sum  up — From  the  light  which  Irish  Gaelic  throws 
on  the  science  of  linguistic  palaiology,  the  language  of 
Ireland,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  students  and  savants.  It  opens  up,  as  widely  at  least 
as  Sanskrit,  a  field  of  philological  enquiry.  In  that  field 
its  usefulness  is  admitted  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Sanskrit ; 
not  only  because  it  is  more  ready  at  hand  than  that  an 
cient  eastern  tongue,  but  it  once  held  dominion  over  the 
west  of  Europe,  and  left,  consequently,  in  the  early  no- 
menclature of  Continental  countries  its  mark  on  the  face 
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of  the  western  world,  which  Sanskrit  did  not,  and  could 
not  have  done.  Irish  Gaelic  is  for  European  savants  a 
very  ready,  practical,  and  truthful  vehicle  for  linguistic 
research  in  archaic  fields  of  human  speech  and  of  his- 
tory. 

Fourthly — The  science  of  comparative  philology  de- 
mands the  study  of  Irish  Gaelic  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  that  tongue.  In  the  present  day,  when  the 
light  of  science  is  making  vast  strides,  and  when,  moreover, 
it  rivals,  according  to  some,  the  light  of  revealed  truth,  nay, 
as  they  say,  surpasses  it  in  fulness,  in  splendour,  in  definite- 
ness  of  outline ;  philology,  too,  like  other  sciences,  claims 
the  attention  of  men  of  mind,  and  of  men  in  colleges,  who 
have  the  direction  and  control  of  the  growing  youth  of 
the  world.  The  sciences  of  anthropology  and  ethnology 
require  for  their  complete  development  a  knowledge  of 
comparative  philology.  And  this  necessity  demands  a 
knowledge  of  Irish  Gaelic  (or  of  Sanscrit^  if  one  wish  to 
become  a  skilled  scientist  and  an  efficient  laborer  in  the 
fields  of  linguistic  studies.  ''Languages  are  to  the 
ethnologist  what  strata  are  in  geology — dead  languages 
have  been  well  called  his  fossils  and  petrifactions.  By 
skilful  interpretation  of  their  indications,  aided  by  the 
light  of  all  other  available  monuments,  he  is  able  to  spell 
out  with  more  or  less  probability,  the  ethical  records  of 
the  past,  and  thus  obtain  a  glimpse,  here  and  there,  into 
the  gray  cloud  that  rests  over  the  dawn  of  ages-" — Phy- 
sical History  of  man.     Chambers,  Edinburgh. 

The  conclusions  which  ethnology  treat,  d  rationally  and 
scientifically  points  to  as  certain  are  identical  with  those 
which  the  study  of  comparative  philology  proclaim  as 
true  ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  same  as  those  which  the  inspired 
pensman,  nigh  three  thousand  years  ago,  wrote  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  creation  of  man.     "  In  the 
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beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." — 
Genesis,  verse  i.  *'  So,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished  and  all  the  furniture  of  them.*' — ^v.  i.  "  And  the 
earth  was  of  one  tongue,  and  of  the  same  speech." — 

C.  XI.,  V.  I. 

Fifth — Classic  Pkonuxcijition. — A  knowledge  of 
Irish  Gaelic  as  it  is  spoken  and  written  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is,  as  the  writer  knows,  of  great  advan- 
tage in  supplying  from  analogy  arguments  by  means 
of  which  a  schular  versed  in  comparative  philology,  can 
be  certain  what  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  the  pronuciation  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
announcement  made  in  the  sentence  just  read  would 
have  been,  fifty  years  ago,  met  with  jeers,  laughter,  op 
with  an  expression  of  downright  contempt.  The  writer 
has  no  doabt  that  the  announcement  will  be  even  to-day 
met  by  many  with  laughter.  "  Can  anything  of  good 
come  from  Nazareth,*'  is  the  expression  of  a  feeling,  a 
partiahty,  or  of  a  mental  bias  that  lies  to-day  as  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  mere  unenlightened  man,  and  of  many 
guileless,  plain,  blunt  men,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Na- 
thanael  whom  the  Saviour  of  men  pronounced  to  be  an 
Israelite  without  guile.  Can  anything  good  come  from 
Ireland  or  her  language  will  be  the  expression  of  many  a 
reader,  and  not  least  of  all  from  many  of  her  own  chil- 
dren— well-meaning  men,  no  doubt,  but  who  do  not  know 
the  facts,  regarding  their  own  country  speech.  And 
yet  the  statement  made  in  the  leading  sentence  is  true  in 
every  particular.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  controversy  has 
been  for  years  carried  on  amongst  scholars  of  the  univer- 
ties  in  England  about  tlie  pronunciation  of  the  classic 
language  of  Republican  Rome.  The  writer  does  not  now 
allu  ie  to  the  lengthened  and  even  yet  unsettled  war 
amongst  the  learned  which  has  been  for  centuries  past 
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waged  tbrongbont  Europe  respecting  the  pronnnciation 
of  Greek  as  it  was  spoken  from  the  days  of  Plato  to   the 
period  of  St.  Paul's  preaching,  or  of  Latin  from  the  days 
of  Plautns  to  those  of  Suetonius.     He  alludes  simply  to 
the  war  of  words  that  has  been  fought  in  England,  and 
chiefly  to  the  controversy  that  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
past  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  with  such  splendid  results 
by  Professors  H.  A.  J.  Munro  and  Edwin  Palmer.     Writ- 
ing just  a  few  months  before  success  had  crowned  the 
efforts  of  Professor  Munro,  W.  D.  Geddes,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  tells  how  the  voice  of 
the  learned  combatants  had  been  heard  in  Scotland :  *'  We 
hear  much  at  present  of  a  discussion  carried  on  in  Eng- 
land as  to  the  tnode  of  pronouncing  Latin,  and  we  can 
hear  the  low  murmur  of  a  confused   battle   going  on 
against  the  peculiar,  solitary,  not  to  say  fantastic  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  that  has    prevailed  so  long  there. 
Scotland  had  begun  to  be  corrupted  in  this  matter  of 
Latin  pronunciation  from  English  influence.     The  Court 
of  Session  and  the  Academies  of  the  South  were  acquir- 
ing the  mincing  pronunciation  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Borders ;  and  I  wa^  once  looking  forward  t  o  the  time 
when  the  tide  of  this  English  influence  should  have  sub- 
merged all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  left  us   in  Aberdeen 
maintaining  in  its  last  retreat  the  old  Ore  rotunda  na- 
tional pronunciation  of  Rumanos  rerum  domlnos  gentenique 
ioffatam.'* 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe  what  has  been 
stated  in  these  words  by  the  learned  professor  of  Greek, 
himself  by  birth,  education,  and  position  an  admirer  of 
England  and  of  her  language, — a  scholar  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  speech  of  Attica  and  that  of  Latium ; 
yet  he  styles  the  way  in  which  Englishmen  pronounced 
Latin — ^adiar,  solitary y  phantastic.     And  this  peculiar* 
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Bolitarj,  phantaatic  pronnnciatioa  was  spreading,  he  says, 
amongst  Scotchmen ;  so,  too,  it  was  in  Ireland.  The 
teaching  staff  of  Trinity  UniTeraity,  Dublin — more  Eng- 
lish thaa  the  English  themselveu — hare  been  for  the  past 
two  centuries  and  a  half  spreading  this  phantastic  pro- 
nunciation in  Ireland.  They  have  failed  however.  Re- 
form has  set  in  at  home  in  England  ;  and  Trinity  L:i- 
tinists  must  follow  on  the  road  of  reform. 

Observe  further,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
professor,  the  Gaels  of  the  Highlands  in  speaking,  use  the 
round,  fuU-toaed  pronunciation  (ore  rUaiid'i)  of  the  old 
Bomans  (lieruni  duininoii  ijcnlcinque  logaiam."  Hence,  he 
must  admit  that  Irish  Gaels  who  speak  with  the  same 
national  ore  rotundu,  pronounce  the  Latin  tongue,  as 
the  Lords  and  Pilasters  of  the  old  world  prononnccd  it  in 
the  days  of  Cicero — li--niiii  dun'tnox,  ijenlemquis  logalam. 

On  this  subject,  which  refers  so  intimately  to  England 
and  the  English  language  in  contrast  with  Ireland  and 
her  language,  the  writer  prefers  to  pi-esent  to  tlie  view  of 
the  reader  the  words  and  opinions  of  England's  own 
friends.  Geddes  continues  (the  text  is  from  pstge  9  of 
his  lecture,  "  The  I'hilologic  Uses  of  the  Keltic  Tongue," 
published  by  Milne,  Aberdeen,  1872) :  "  Not  that  the 
Scottish  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  nnimpeachable,  but  it  is 
sound  in  many  points  where  English  is  false;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  the  English  pronunciation  is  ever  sound 
where  the  Scottish  happens  to  bo  false.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  Keltic.  It  can  6j  ulioion  to  be  sound  wliere  both 
are  false." 

That  is  the  Fikst  aigument  which  the  writer  adduces 
to  show  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  him  in  the 
leading  sentence  of  this  section  regarding  Gaelic, 
elncidating  classic  pronunciation.  Itisanargumeatdrawn 
from  authority  ;  but  it  ought  to  have  weight  with  Eng- 
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lishmen  and  Scotchmen,  with  scholars  and  men  of  mind, 
and  with  those  who  know  the  facts  of  the  literary  con- 
troversy, and  who  believe  that  Geddes  in  an  honest,  a 
learned,  and  an  unprejadiced  witness.  Honest  and 
honourable  he  undoubtedly  is  ;  learned,  of  that  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  certainly  he  is  not  a  prejudiced  witness,  for 
he  gives  testimony  against  all  that  is  favorable  to  his 
personal  and  public  interests,  and  national  and  social 
leanings.  And  yet  he  says :  '^  Keltic  pronunciation  is 
sound  where  Scotch  and  English  are  fal^.  The  propo- 
sition is  strong ;  it  is  true. 

Akotheb — The  subject  of  classical  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  tongue  is  one  on  which  a  large  volume  of  several  hun- 
dred pages  could  readily  be  written,  equal  in  size  to  that 
lately  penned  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  on  "  Early  English 
pronunciation.''  The  writer  then  shall  quote  only  one  other 
author — Henry  John  Roby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  This  very  learned  classical 
scholar,  writes  in  his  work — "  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin 
language,  &om  Plautus  to  Suetonius,  in  three  books. 
Published  in  1871,  by  MacMiUar  &  Co. — p.  xxx. 

"  The  question — Wlial  teas  the  Roman  pronunciation  ? 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  question — Shall  we  adopt  it  ? 
Professor  Max  Miiller's  argument  tends  to  confuse  these 
questions,  I  quite  admit  that  a  change  in  our  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  is  inconvenient ;  but  the  inconvenience  is 
greater  in  imagination  than  in  reality,  and  will  be  soon 
overcome,  whilst  the  benefit  to  any  student  of  philology 
will  be  very  great.  With  our  (natives  of  England)  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u — of  j  of  v,  c,g,  r 
and  others,  the  development  of  the  language  becomes  an 
inextricable  riddle,  and  the  student  naturally  gets  into  the 
fatal  habit  of  dissociating  letters  from  sounds. 

We  sliall  approach  (the 
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pronunciation  of)  the  continental  nations  at  onoe ;  and  i£y 
as  seems  to  me  probable,  they  change  their  pronunciation 
eventually,  we  shall  be  coincident  with  them  in  propor- 
tion as  we  and  they  respectively  have  succeeded  in  ascer- 
taining the  truth.  Nothing  short  o£  that  (truth)  can  or 
ought  to  be  the  common  goal  and  place  of  meeting.  Ar- 
guments of  some  supposed  superiority  of  one  sound,  as 
sound,  to  another,  seems  to  me  worthless.  The  question 
is  one  of  historical  fact,  not  of  aesthetical  selection ;  and 
we  shall  do  better  in  speaking  Latin  as  the  Romans 
speak  it,  if  we  discover /lou?,  than  in  either  indulging  fancy 
or  being  swayed  by  delusive  associations,  however  ha- 
bitual." 

It  is  very  cheering  to  read  the  words  of  a  man  anxious 
to  find  out  the  truth  in  any  particular  matter  which  he 
investigates,  and  ready,  when  he  finds  it,  to  admit  it. 
There  are  those — let  us  say  good  men — ^who,  even  when 
they  see  the  truth  and  the  right  thing,  will  not  wish  to  admit 
it,  because  some  pet  notion  or  opinion  is  in  danger  from  the 
light  of  fact,  truth,  and  reason.  These  English  scholars 
— men  of  mind  and  of  honor,  like  them — deserve  to 
succeed. 

Roby  adds,  in  a  note,  page  xxxii. — "  If  the  question 
were  one  of  taste,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  askings — is  a 
sibilant  or  a  buzz  a  finer  sound  than  that  of  a  mute  or 
a  demi- vowel  ?  Ai-e  seas  and  clu^cse  (sounds  of  «  and  ch) 
pleasanter  than  keys  (sound  of  k) ;  6m  and  chin  pleasanter 
than  kin  ;  or  vcaJ  and  v<iiii,  than  uexl  and  wane  ?"  And 
the  present  writer  will  adJ,  is  Selly  a  pleasanter  sound 
than  Kelly,  sent  than  kent,  sill  than  kill,  Seltic  than 
Keltic  ?  In  the  sound,  as  a  mere  phonetic  impact  on  the 
ear,  or  vibratory  sign  of  thought  conveyed,  there  is  no 
superiority  j   the  notion  that   there  is  something  in  it. 
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Tiewed  objectively,  is  a  matter  of  custom,  habit,  or  eai*lj 
training. 

He  continnes :  "  I  assume  throughout,  until  the  con- 
trary be  proved,  that  a  letter  has  but  one  fu)uud,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  necessarily  altered  by  its  position  as  initial,  or 
medial  or  final.  The  phenomenon  presented  by  most 
letters  in  English,  of  sound  and  sign,  having  but  a  for- 
tuitous connexion,  is  nearly  uniqiie.* 

In  fully  fifty  pages  small  octavo,  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion— what  is  the  correct  sound  of  the  consonants — v,  c, 
g,  r,  8,  t,  and  ss — what  the  phonetic  value  of  the  vowels 
a,  o,  n,  e,  i.  Roby  wrote,  in  1871,  when  the  Latin  con- 
troversy between  Professor  Max  MuUer,  of  Cambridge,  and 
Professor  Mnnro,  was  at  its  height.  Even  then  Mr.  Roby, 
gumming  up  all  he  had  written  on  the  then  vexed  question 
of  Latin,  thus  expresses  his  views :  "  The  following  is  a 
summary  statement  of  the  probable  pronunciation  of  edu- 
cated Romans  intho  period  from  Cicero  to  Quintilian,  say 
from  70  A.C.  to  90.  P.C. 

The  long  and  short  sounds  of  a  vowel  were  probably 
identical  in  quality.  ^^  A,  as  in  Italian,  that  is,  as  a  in 
father;  o,  as  in  Italian  ;  u,  as  in  Italian  ;  u,  in  pull,  u  long, 
aa  oo  in  pool ;  e,  as  e  in  where  (middle  e) ;  i,  as  i  in 
machine ;  (i,  anciently,  was  never  dotted)  ;  c,  always  k,  as 
in  Kitty ;  g  always  hard,  as  in  give,  anger,  not  gin,  or 
ginger;  s,  always  like  ss,  never  like  z;  r,  like  r  in  German 
or  in  Irish. 

Diphthongs  : — "  The  right  rale,"  he  says,  p.  xxx.  '*  for 
pronouncing  diphthongs  is  to  pronounce  the  constituent 
vowels  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  their  proper  order ;  hence 
the  diphthongs  eu,  is  in  Latin,  sounded  as  eu  in  Europa ; 
and  ei,  like  ei  in  foreign  or  feint.  Hence  "  ai,!'  like  "  ahee" 
quickly,  not  eh  :  and  ia  is  '^  ee-a,"  as  piano. 

The  fact  is,  the  sounds  here  shewn,  as  illustrating  '^  the 
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promt  nciatioD  of  educated  Romans  in  the  period  from 
Cicero  to  Qiiintilian,"  are  identical  with  the  sounds  pre- 
sented at  the  pj-esent  day  in  tliepafalished  works  regarding 
Ifish  Gaelic.  The  present  authoi-,  while  a  student  in  the 
C'ollcge  of  Maynooth,  wrote,  in  ls56 — eighteen  years 
ago, — the  first  edition  of  the  Cull-yc  /iiVi  Oraininar;  and 
in  that  woik  the  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  of  the  00080* 
nauts,  (',  17,  n,  i,"  are  explained  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  e,  hard  like  fr,  never  pronounced  like  *,  or  eh  soft;  3 
always  AiW,  as  in  (^,  1/1  tic  ;  never  souuded  Hoft  like  j  in 
(jm;  «likewi.,  p.  13. 

"The  vowels  have  two  principal  sounds — the  one  long, 
the  other  short.'' — fp.  15.)  "Vowels  have  two  aonnds, 
the  accented  aud  the  non-accent«d" — (p.  IC),  "  There  mnst 
be  two  sounds  or  Bhades  of  the  same  vowel  sound,  accord- 
ing as  the  accent  is  shifted  to  a  leading  or  to  a  closing 
syllable  ;  as  in  able  (tkiglish)  a  is  long ;  in  abllily  the  same 
a  becomes  short.  The  sound  of  a,  then,  in  Irish  is  aw  or 
ah,  never  e ;  of  c,  as  first  c  in  irhere  ;  of  1',  as  1  in  pique  ;  of 
o,  as  o  in  tolA  ;  of  u,  as  u  in  rule,  »  in  Italian,  or  00  in  tool. 
— Cullege  Irisli  Grammar,  p.p.  18,  16. 

The  diphthongs  in  Irish  are  sounded  by  pronouncing 
the  constituent  vowels  us  rapidly  as  possible,  ai  like  ah-ee, 
not  e/i ,  i*a  like  "  ce-ait,  sounded  qnickly,  as  pian,  (pee-art  in 
one  syl.)  pain  ;  cu,  nhaiy:,  "  cu,"  im/Iki-,  (/ey-urli)  grwa  ; 
proiionuced  like  tv.  in  Dijim,  or  I'u  iu  meur  ;    geur  (yey-urh) 

This  pronunciation  of  Irish — both  in  the  vowels,  conso- 
nants, nnd  dipthon^'s  is  precisely  that  correct  pronunciation 
arrived  at  by  Henry  J.  Koliy,  He  came  to  the  true  jTonun- 
ciation  partly  from  historic  data  ;  partly  from  pbilologic 
data;  partly  from  comparisons  with  well-knoivn  sounds 
in  lajiguagea  kindred  to  the  Latin  ;  partly  from  analogy 
and  comparing  phonetic  wilh  written    symbolic   cquiva- 
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lents.  The  foregoing  tableau,  presenting  in  one  page  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  vowels  and  of  diphthongs,  as  thej 
are  to  this  day  ^articulated  hj  Graelic-speaking  Irishmen  ; 
and,  in  the  other,  the  correct  sound  of  the  same  vowels 
and  diphthongs  in  Latin,  as  spoken  from  the  days  of 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracciis,  when  they  harangued  the 
tenant-righters  of  olden  Rome  in  the  Campus  ^lartius,  to 
the  time  of  Quintilian  and  Suetonius.  The  modem  pro- 
nunciation of  Irish  Gaelic  confirms  the  truth  of  Eoby's 
views  regarding  Orthoepy. 

And  before  this  chapter  is  brought  to  a  close,  it  is  well 
to  select  a  few  of  the  consonants,  and  to  compare  their 
sounds  in  Latin  and  in  Irish  Gaelic. 

Take  "  s"   for  example  : — The  letter  "  s"  receives  in 
Irish  always  the  same  sound  which  double  "  ss"  in  Eng- 
lish represents.     There  is  no  exception  to  this  in  Irish. 
Now  its  correct  sound  in  Latin  is  precisely  that  of  "  ss," 
English.     "S"  coming  before  or  after  the  slender  vowels 
"e"  and  "  i,"  is  articulated  like  "sh"  English ;  as  "  sm," 
ihcUj  is  pronounced  «/im,  "si,"  ahe,  like  shec ;    "  se,"  sheh ; 
"  sion,"  sheeon,  a  storm ;  and  so,  in  every  siogle  instance 
in  Irish.  This  point  shall  be  fully  explained  in  a  coming 
chapter.     The  sound  of  the  third  letter  in  the  "  A.  B.  C." 
is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  the  past  half  century,  a  sub- 
ject of  literary  dispute  in  P]ngland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
America.     In  French,  in  Italian,  and  in  Spanish,  its  soft 
sound  of  "  8,"  or   "  tsh,"  or  "  t,"  before  "  c"  and  "  i"  is 
settled.     In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  disputes 
its  hard  sound  of  "  k."     Those   who   speak  the  English 
language  alone  have  been  disputing  the  sound  which  "  c'» 
and  "  g''  ought,  in  Latin,  to  receive  before  the  vowel  '  e'* 
and  "  i,''  for,  the  sound  which  it  receives  before  *'  a,"  "  o," 
**  n,"  is   correct ;    it  has   never  been,  and  never  will    be 
questiuncd. 

ir 
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cobukct  latin  bousb  op  "  c." 

Be  it  ns  it  mny  with  the  siinnd  of  "  c"  and  "  g"  in  the 
Englisli  laiifjungp,  at  one  limo  "k,"  at  another,  "b," 
or  '■  tsb,"  Koby  proves  plainly  against  Professor  Max- 
Mdlk'r,  and  otliirs,  that  in  tlio  daya  of  correct  Latin 
speecli,  tlie  consonant  "  c"  always  received  the  sound  of 
"k."  In  Irish-Gaelic  "c"'  never  has  had  any  other  sonnd 
before  or  after  "  e,  i,"  as  well  as  "  »,  o,  n,"  than  "k."  Cor- 
rectly spoken  Latin  and  good  Irish  Gaelic  are  alike  there- 
fore in  the  moda  of  articulating  the  vowels,  diphthongs, 
and  consonants. 

Take  a  few  of  Boby's  arguments  in  favoar  of  the  hard 
Bonnd  of  "c."  (p.  xlv).  (1)  "  C,"  he  says,  ia  inrariably 
reprcsentod  in  Greek  transliteration  by  "k"  (Kappa)  ; 
and  "  k"  is  invariably  represented  by  the  Latin  "  c," 
Again  (2)  Latin  "  c"  was  always  represented  by  Gothic 
"  k  ;'■  example  (Latin)  Gaemr  ;  (Gothic)  Kaiice  ;  (Latin) 
Career;    {Goih.i<i)  KarUra  ;  (German)  K'.rfrw. 

Third — There  are  only  four  iaatancea  in  which,  before 
the  seventh  century,  "  ci"  is  found  for  "  ti" — that  is,  in 
which  "  c"  is  made  to  reprtsont  a  soft  sound.  But  in  tho 
early  Latin  period,  in  tho  golde.i  age,  there  is  found  not 
one.  Even  these  four  instances  are  African,  or  are 
found  to  bo  misspelt  or  badly  copied. 

ynmming  al!  up,  he  rejicats  in  page  50—"  There  is  not 
one  particle  of  trustworthy  evidence  before,  at  least,  tho 
fifth  0[-  siith  century,  for  any  other  pronunciation  of  "  c" 
than  that  of  the  sharp  guttural  "  k." 

Thus,  by  tracing  tlie  lines  of  different  routes  of  histoiy 
philology,  antiquities,  inscriptions,  comparisons,  analogies, 
wo  find  them  converging  to  one  terminus".  Ihus,  tho 
Icarnol  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  arrives, 
after  long  investigation,  at  a  truth  whiih  Irish-Gaelic 
points  out  at  once.     How  ia  this  /     Becanse  Irish-Gaelic, 
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quite  unlike  the  langnages  o£  Europe,  owing  to  the  insular 
position  of  the  country,  as  the  tongue  o£  the  Graels  being 
free  from  phonetic  decay,  has,  up  to  the  present  retained 
unimpaired  that  sound  of  the  vowels  and  of  the  conso- 
nants by  which  the  letters  had  been  known  thirteen  cen- 
turies before  tho  Christian  era,  when  first  the  Milesians 
started  from  Spain  for  Inisfail,^  the  isle  of  destiny. 

The  coming  of  a  colony  of  Kelts,  known  by  the  name 
Milesians,  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  fourteen  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  is  thus  made  memorable  by 
Moore,  in  one  of  his  admirable  melodies  :^ 

I. 
They  oame  from  a  land  beyond  the  sea. 

And  now  o'er  the  western  main 
Set  sail,  in  their  good  ships,  gallantly. 

From  the  sunny  land  of  Spain. 
Oh,  HIT  here  is  the  isle  we've  seen  in  dreams. 

Oar  destined  home,  or  grave  ? 
Thas  song  they,  as  by  the  morning's  beams 

They  swept  the  Atlantic  wave. 

II. 

And,  lo,  where  afar  o'er  ocean  shines 

A  sparkle.of  radiant  green. 
As  though  in  that  deep  lay  emerald  mines. 

Whose  light  through  the  wave  was  seen. 
« 'Tis  Inisfail— 'tis  Inisfail  I" 

Rings  o'er  the  echoing  sea ; 
While  bending  to  heaven,  tho  warriors'  hail 

That  home  of  tho  bravo  and  the  free. 

III. 

Then  tamed  they  unto  the  Eastern  wave. 

Where  now  their  day -god's  eyo 
A  look  of  such  sunny  omon  gave. 

As  lighted  up  sea  and  sky ; 


•  "  Inis"  (Gaelic)  island ;  "  fail,"  destiny  ;  root,  **  fai,"  reasom 
caase;  "ail,"  great,  powerful,  oflanipotont  j  "  fail,"  the  great 
«aa8e,  destiny. 
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Nor  frown  was  seen  throngh  skj  or  Be%, 

Nor  tear  o'er  leaf  or  sod, 
When  first  on  their  Isle  of  Destinj, 

Our  great  forefathers  trod. 

The  vantage  ground  gained  bravely  by  Boby  in  1871, 
and  defended  and  maintained  by  Professors  Munro  and 
Palmer,  against  Max  Mullcr  and  others,  has  at  last  been 
ceded  by  universal  consent,  and  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  educated  of  England,  to  the  party  of  progress. 

The  writer  at  present  holds  in  his  hand  a  small  tract 
Bty]ed  Syllalus  of  Latin  itromindatlm,  drawn  up  a  few 
years  since  at  the  request  of  the  head  masters  of  schools 
in  England.  In  this  compendium  of  the  views  of  the 
Latin  professors,  in  the  English  Universities,  it  is  stated 
that  in  1871  the  Head-masters  of  the  classic  schools, 
then  assembled  in  conference,  declared  the  Systran  of 
Latin  pronunciation  prevalent  in  England,  unsaiisfactory  ; 
and  they  agreed  to  ask  the  Latin  professors  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  draw  up  and  issue  a  joint  paper  to 
secure  unifonnity  in  any  change  contemplated.  This 
request  was  repeated  in  1872.  Accordingly,  in  the 
October  term  of  that  year,  Professors  Palmer  and  Munro 
drew  up  the  Sijllabus  of  Latin  pronunciation.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  Cambridge ;  and  by  Parker 
&  Co.,  Oxford.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  views 
presented. 

"  The  tyranny  of  accent  over  quantity  is  as  marked  in 
Italian  as  in  English,  and  the  professors  maintain  that  it 
is  essential  to  distinguish  between  lony  and  sliort  syllables. 
English  appears  in  its  sounds  so  different  from  those 
known  in  old  Latin,  that  often  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in 
English  even  single  sounds  to  present  as  adequate  repre- 
sentations of  an  ukl  Latin  sound."  What,  then,  are  the 
correct  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  Latin,  and 
of  the  consonants  ? 


^ 
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**  We  propose,  then"  say  they,  "  that  the  letters  of  the 

Latin  should  be  sounded  as  follows  : — 

-4,  as  a  Italian,  or  a  in  fatlier, 

E,  as  ai  in  pain. 

J,  as  t  in  machine. 

0,  as  0  in  more. 

U,  03  u  in  rule,  lure 

Auy  aa  ow  in  power,  as  laus. 

Ell,  e  and  u,  sounded  quickly. 

Ei,  e  sounded  with  i  in  rapid  succession. 

(7,  always  as  A;. 

(r,  as  ^  in  get, 

8,  ass  in  mi ;  j,  as  y  in  yard. 
The  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  now  fixed  and  settled  for 
ever  in  English  schools.  The  change  in  every  particular 
regarding  the  sounds  of  vowels,  consonants,  and  diph- 
thongs is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  pronunciation 
precisely  given  in  Gaelic  to  the  same  vowels,  consonants  and 
diphthongs.  "A"  (GaeUc)  as  "a"  in  fatlier ;  "e"  (Gaelic)  as 
**  e"  in  whercj  or  "  ai "  in  jmin ;  "  i "  (Gaelic)  as  "  i  "  in 
machine;  "u"  as  "u"  in  rule,  &c.  (see  page  128,  supra.) 
Thus  it  has  been  shewn  both  by  authority  and  by  the 
reflected  light  of  truth  beaming  forth,  that  Irish  Gaelic 
is  an  excellent  medium  and  a  great  help  by  which  scholars 
and  linguistic  scientists  can  safely  arrive  at  the  correct 
prommciation  of  the  language  of  the  educated  Romans 
and  speakers  of  Latin  throughout  the  Eoman  empire, 
from  the  days  when  Caesar  fell  at  the  base  of  Fompey's 
statue  to  the  days  of  Trajan. 

HOW  IRISHMEN  OF  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY  PRONOUNCED 

THE  LATIN  "  C." 

There  has  been  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  Irish 
alphabet  both  the  letter  "  s"  and  the  the  letter  "  c."  Now 
the  early  Irish  borrowed  from  the  Latins  some  terms  as 
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SocerdoB^  a  priesf,  which  became  in  Irish  Gaelic  "  Sagari^ 
(g  hard).  It  is  plainly  evident  that  if  Saccrdos  had  been 
in  the  fifth  century^  when  St.  Patrick  and  his  companions 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Down  or  Drogheda,  pronounced 
Saserdos  (s  for  c)  the  native  Irish  would  never  have 
called  a  priest  "  Sagart,"  (g  hard),  they  would  have 
called  him  ''  Sa^art."  Hence,  from  this  fact  out  of  many 
that  a  priest  has  been  called  by  the  name  *'  Sagart,"  it  is 
clear  that  the  ''  c"  in  Sacer,  Sacerdos,  had  had  at  that 
early  period  the  sound  of  "k,**  and  not  of  "s." 

We  know  that  the  "  c"  of  ceart  (^kearth)  ju^i'ce,  is  "  k," 
and  this  shows  how,  amongst  the  Latins,  the  term  cerius 
bad  been  pronounced  ^^^u«.  ''C"  of  ceard,  an  art,  a 
trade,  (a  tinker),  shows  that  in  old  times  cerdo  (Latin)  had 
been  pronounced  kerdo,  and  not  serdo.  Ceir  (kyeirh)  wax, 
was  kerh,  and  not  ser ;  and  this  fact  shows  how  the  Latin 
word,  cera,  vruxy  had  been  pronounced  Icera,  and  not  sera 
In  this  way  the  Irish  ciste  (kisthe)  a  treasure^  a  purse,  a 
toflj,  a  plaGe  to  put  money,  an  exchequer,  and  eios  (kyos) 
rent,  tribute,  point  out  the  correct  pronunciation  of  dsla^ 
census,  to  bo  kisia,  kensus,  &c.  Cead,  leave  (kyead)  Lat. 
ced-^  ;  (kedo),  ceud,  a  hundred,  (keudJi)  ;  Lat.  Cent  (kent, 
and  not  sent)  ;  ceann,  or  cea^id,  a  head  (pr.  kya/n)  is  stiU 
retained  in  hirig,  (head-man)  ;  and  in  kerU,  a  headland,  a 
country. 

This  chapter  fitly  closes  with  a  letter  written  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  the  correct  sound  of  the  letter 
"  C"  in  Celtic,  is  that  of  "  K,"  and  not  "  S"  :— 

"  KELTIC,  OB  CELTIC  (SELTIC.) 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Scotsman,  Edinburgh.) 

"  Tuam,  Ireland,  July  24th,  1874. 
"  Sib — ^It  is  now  a  month  since  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman,  living  in  Moy,  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  asking 
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my  opinion  on  the  correct  spoiling  and  pronunciation  of 
the  mnch-disput^d  words,  Celt,  Celtic,  "  if  thej  should 
not  be  pronounced  Kelt,  Keltic  r  An  Englishman,"  he 
writes,  *  has  given  out  that  the  word  Celtic  should  be 
pronounced  as  if  written  SeUick,  giving  *  c'  the  soft  sound. 
Now,  before  changing  my  opinion  or  altering  the  pro- 
nunciation, I  request  your  judgment.'  The  foregoing 
questions,  taken  from  the  letter  of  my  correspondent, 
should,  in  my  opinion,  receive  a  satisfactory  reply. 

"  The  English  gentleman  to  whom  he  alludes  is,  mani- 
festly, John  Stuart  Blackio,  the  learned  Professor  of 
Gh'eek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  12th 
November,  last  year,  the  erudite  professor  wrote  a  short 
letter,  which  was  first  published  in  the  Scotsman,  and 
copied  into  almost  every  paper  published  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  nigh  in  every  English  journal 
in  America  and  Australia.  As  his  opinion  has  received 
such  world-wide  circulation,  it  is  only  natural  t!iat  those 
who  hold  the  contrary  opinion  should  feel  anxious,  that 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  consider  to  bo  true  in  this  point 
of  orthography  and  orthoepy,  their  view,  too,  should  re- 
ceive some  fair  share  of  circulation,  and  the  reasons  in 
support  of  that  opinion  bo  at  least  read  and  fau'ly  weighed 
by  scholars. 

'*  And  first,  as  to  Professor  Blackie,  the  present  writer 
candidly  owns,  that  if  the  authority  alone  of  any  living 
scholar,  without  i*easons  assigned  in  support  of  it,  were  to 
convince  him,  by  its  weight  in  tho  litei*ary  market,  and 
especially  in  the  department  of  antiquities  and  in  lin- 
guistic studies,  and  if  that  authority  were  rendered 
weightier  still  by  tho  attractive  force  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  a  learned  and  a  noble-minded  man,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend — such  as  Professor  Blackie  is — ho  would  at 
nc3  bow  to  the    opinion   expressed  by  the  most  learned 
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scholar  of  Greek  and  Graelic  in  iScotland.  Bnt  men,  how- 
ever distinguished  and  ilUistrious,  cannot  change  the 
essences  of  things.  Their  opinions  possess  weight  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  and  force  of  the  reasons  which 
support  thom.  It  has  happenetl  more  than  once  that  men 
acquired  great  fame  for  knowledge  of  very  abstruse 
sciences,  and  have  erred  in  things  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Amongst  theologians  and  philosophers,  a  great  name,  of 
itself,  is  not  enough  to  offer  as  quite  convincing  in 
support  of  an  opinion  regarding  a  free  question,  taught 
in  the  school  of  the  queen  of  sciences,  or  that  of  her 
hand  maid — ^philosophy. 

*'  There  are  other  distinguished  scholars,  too,  who  hold 
the  same  opinion  that  the  learned  professor  holds ;  but 
neither  great  learning  on  other  subjects,  nor  personal 
esteem,  nor  early  training,  nor  custom,  should  be  reason 
sufficient  to  convince  the  intelligence  of  any  man  on  the 
truth  of  a  particular  proposition. 

"  In  the  first  sent  once  of  the  shoi-t  letter,  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Blackie,  he  states  the  question  : — 

"  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  requesting  my  opinion  on  the  ortho- 
graphy and  orthoepy  of  the  English  word  which  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Greek  Keltos,* 

"  Im  the  paragraph  which  closes  the  said  letter,  he 
gives  his  opinion,  and  with  it  the  reason  on  which  that 
opinion  rests,  as  follows : — 

"  According  to  the  fixed  traditional  law  of  English 
orthoepy,  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names,  commencing 
with  *c,'orit8  equivalent  *k,'  when  followed  by  a  soft  or 
slender  vowel  (o  or  /),  ai'e  written  a  *  c*  and  pronounced 
like  *  s.'  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  law  that  we  say,  Cic^ro^ 
CcBsar,  not  Kikcro,  Kcesnr.  It  is  therefore  a  wretched  afiPec- 
t       nation  of  recent  scholars,  and,  tJ^erofore,  contrary  to  tho 
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genins  of  tbe  English  language,  when  Kelt  is  written  and 
spoken  instead  of  Celt* 

•*  So  tax  I  quote  the  professor,  with  whom  I  agree,  ex- 
cept in  one  word.  It  is  tme  that  there  is  of  £nglish 
Orthoepy  a  traditional  law — custom  has  made  it  such  at 
present — bj  which  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names,  com- 
xnencing  with  *k,'  or  its  equivalent  *c,'  when  followed 
by  a  slender  vowel,  are  in  English  written  with  a  *  o ' 
and  pronounced  like  's.' 

"  But  I  reply,  first  Keltos  is  not  a  Greek  term.  It  is  Grao- 
Kc.  That  it  is  Gaelic  shall  be  shewn  presently.  Therefore, 
the  traditional  law  of  English  orthoepy  regarding  words 
derived  from  Greek  or  Latin  cannot  in  any  way  affect 
the  term  Keltos,  which  is  not  Greek  but  Gaelic  ;  nay,  more, 
there  is  another  traditional  law,  just  the  very  opposite  of 
that  relating  to  Greek  words  turned  into  English,  which 
directs  the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of  terms  derived 
from  Irish  Gaelic  or  British. 

**  2.  Direct  proof  in  favour  of  the  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation Kdt,  Keltic. 

**  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  conciseness,  I  shall  put 
it  in  form  of  syllogism. 

"  According  to  the  fixed  traditional  law  of  English 
orthoepy,  Irish-Gaelic,  British,  Cambro-British,  or  Bas- 
Breton  terms,  and  amongst  them  proper  names,  com- 
mencing with  '  c,'  when  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  (e 
or  %)  are  invariably  in  English  pronounced  hard,  and 
spelled  with  ^  k.' 

"  But  the  terms  KeUos,  Keliicos,  are  Gaelic  or  British ; 
therefore,  the  terms  Keltos,  Kelticos  should  correctly  and 
according  to  rule  be  pronounced  Kelt,  Keltic,  and  not 
Celt,  Celtic,  (Selt,  Seltic.) 

*'  Each.  o£  the  two  premises  requires  proof,  and  it  shall 
be  given. 


"  It  is  &  fact  that  in  not  one  single  word  of  the  dialects 
colled  Keltic,  IriBli.Gaelic,  Scotch-Gaelic,  Combro-British, 
or  Bas- Breton,  has  the  consonant  'c,'  in  any  position  and 
before  any  vowel,  the  sound  of  '  s.'  It  is  a  fact  that  inva- 
riably it  has  the  eoond  of  '  k,'  and  when  rendered  into 
English  it  retains  that  sonnd,  and  no  other, 

"  The  law  in  transmuting  Ctaelic  and  British  terms  into 
English  is,Blways  to  give  'c' the  hard  sonnd,  and  if  before 
'o'  or  'i,'  the  soft  or  slender  vowels,  to  change  'c'  into  'k' 
for  clearness  and  certainty. 

"  The  proof  moat  consist  of  some  terms  taken  from 
each  of  the  four  dialects, — British,  old  Irish,  Gaelic, 
analogy  with  other  terms  of  similar  Keltic  descent  in  nse 
at  present  in  tho  English  tongue.  Those  words  only  in 
which  '  c"  conies  before  '  e'  or  '  I*  are  selected,  for  'c'  before 
'  o,  o,  n,'  is  invariably  hard. 
British  and  ■., 

Old  Irish  Meamng 

Ceond  Headland 


Modem  English 
Equivalent. 
Kent(conntyof)not 

seut  or  cei>t. 

Kantire  or  C'ntire. 

Kenj-,    not    Serry. 


Cean-tiro  Head  of  country. 

Giaraig  Name  of  a  district, 

from  Ciar,  a  man's 
name,  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  For- 
gna. 
Colnmb-cille      Name  of  the  Apos-     Colnnib-Icille, 

tlo  of  lona,  from  not  Cclumb-sillo. 
columb,  dove,  and 
alle,  gen.  sing,  of 
ciIl,achnrch,dove 
of  the  chnrch,  be- 
cause he  was  usu- 
ally in  tho  church, 
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not   dove   of  the 

churches. 

XJa  Ceallaig 

One  descended    of 

O'Kelly,    not 

Ceallac 

O'SeUy. 

Ua  Ceamaig 

One  descended  of  a 

O'Keamey,  not 

soldier 

O'Seamey. 

C^ile-Dd 

Companion  of  God 

Cnldco  (chard)Kil. 
dea,  a  family  name. 

Cill-dara 

Church  of  the  Oak 

Kildare,  not  Sildare. 

CiU-mdr 

Larcre  church 

Kilh'more. 

"  There  are  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
names  of  places  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  calculation 
of  the  Irish  Registrar-Gteneral,  commencing  with  the 
term  *  kill,*  from  the  Irish  *  ciU,*  a  church ;  *  knock,*  a  hill 
(from  *  cnoc,*  Itish),  introduces  nigh  two  thousand  names; 
and  *  kluain,'  from  *  cluain,*  Irish,  a  meadow,  very  near 
two  thousand  names  additional.  Many  names  commence 
with  *  ken,*  or  *  kin,'  from  the  Irish  *  ceann,*  gen.  *  cmn,* 
as  £cnmare,  KinB&le,  IT/jivarra,  Kijicon ;  Cannafahy  (from 

•  Ceann-na-faitce.*)  Then  there  are  names  of  places  called 
Caltra,  from  *  Cealtrat*,*'  an  old  burial  ground,  Cappagh, 
from  *  ceapac,'  a  tillage  plot. 

Again,  from  analogy  with  words  found  in  old  Irish, 
British  or  Gaelic,  but  not  proper  names,  we  have  quafuor^ 
Latin,  and  quarter,  English,  from  the  Irish  'ccatar,*  four ; 
and  from  *  ceap,'  Irish,  comes  keep  ;  from  *  cmne,'  a  race, 
kin  is  formed ;  from  'cia,*  *  ce,'  who,  has  sprung  the  Latin 
qui^  quce ;  from  '  ciaramn,'  comes  Elirwan ;  from  '  cean- 
naid,'  is  formed  Kenny.  There  are  hundreds  of  names 
formed  in  this  way  from  Gaelic  or  British — Keogh, 
Keating,  Kennedy,  Coyne,  Kyne — ^in  which  the   Gaelic 

*  ce'  is  changed  into  *k,'or  its  equivalent,  *c'  hard  or  *qu' 
in  modem  Anglicised  renderings. 
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"  Therefore,  in  Anglicised  Gaelic  words  *  c'  sdwajs  is 
pronounced  like*  k.' 

"It  is  certainly  true  (1)  that  not  one  single  familj  namOi 
or  (2)  name  of  a  place  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
commencing  with  *c,'  that  is  not  rendered  into  English  by 
the  letter  *  k',  or  *qu  ,*  or  *  c'  hard.  The  same  is  tme  of 
every  name  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  derived  from  any 
of  .the  Keltic  dialects. 

If  the  sound  of  *  k'  appears  harsh  or  hard  in  the  term 
KeU^  why  is  it  not  harsh  in  the  familiar  names  Kelly  or 
0*Kelly,  Kenny,  Keogh,  Keaveny,  Kevin,  Kent,  Kem, 
Kells,  Kilkelly  ?  Surely,  every  Kelt  and  non-Kelt  would 
not  pronounce  0*Kelly,  O'Selly ;  Keogh,  Seogh ;  and 
Kilkelly,  Silselly.  If  not,  why  wish  to  pronounce  Kelt, 
,  Selt,  and  not  Kelt  ?  The  second  premise  remains  to  be 
proved  that  *  Kelt'  is  Gaelic,  and  not  Greek. 

"  The  word  *  Kelt*  is  Gaelic,  andnot  Greek.  *  To  de- 
termine,'  says  Dr  Latham,  *  the  abstract  or  theoretical 
propriety  of  a  certain  pronunciation,  a  person  must  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  and  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  English  analogies.  He  must  also  have  some 
test  by  which  he  can  determine  to  what  language  a  word 
equivocal  in  pronunciation  belongs.'  What  testimony 
exists  to  show  that  the  term  '  Kelt'  is  Grallic  or  Gaelic  ? 
The  testimony  of  the  greatest  warrior  and  general  of  his 
own  age  or  of  any  other,  and  one  of  the  best  scholars  of 
the  time  in  which  he  flourished,  Julius  Ciesar,  the  con- 
queror of  Gaul — writes,  in  the  first  page  of  his  Commen- 
taries, *  De  Bello  Gallico,'  regarding  the  Kelts,  '  Qid 
ipsorum  lingua  Celtce,  nostra  Galli  appdlantur"  He  says 
they  were  called  Celta9  in  their  own  language,  that  is,  in 
the  language  of  the  people  who  then  inhabited  Gaul  from 
the  river  Garonne  to  the  Seine,  a  language  identical  with 
he  Gaelic  spoken  in  Ireland. 
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**  In  Dr.  Prichard's  Ewtem  *  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Na- 
tions,'  edited  by  Dr.  Latham,  these  words  were  read : — 

*  The  anthor  who  first  uses  the  word  Kdt  is  Herodotus.' 
Keltoi  was  the  Greek  name ;  the  Latin  name  was  Gtilli. 

**  *  From  what  language/  he  asks  (p.  66)  *  did  the  name 
reach  the  informants  of  Herodotns  ?'     In  his  opinion, 

•  From  the  neighbouring  tribes.' 

''  *  The  term  may  have  been  the  name  of  some  of  the 
Kelts,  bat  it  was  the  Iberians  of  Spain  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  South  who  gave  it  its  general  import — ^just  as  it  was 
the  Bomans  who  got  the  Hellenes  called  Greeks.  The 
Greeks  may  have  learned  the  name  from  the  Phenicians.' 

"  He  asks  (p.  67),  *  can  we  speculate  on  its  meaning.' 
Bat  he  fails  to  find  it  out.^ 

"  I  offer  one— The  *  (Jalli'  of  Western  Europe  were  in 
Gtesar's  time,  and  long  before  it  (Vide  Commentaries 
De  Bello  Gallico,  Libri  I.  et  VI.)  and  Zeus,  (*  Grrammatica 
Celtica,  lib.  vi.,  passim)  distinguished  amongst  the  na- 
tions for  their  military  skill  and  bravery.  They  were 
trained  to  war.  Their  name  Keltoi  means  'trained  to 
war.'  *  Cat,'  means  war  (pronounced  cah,  and  ailt($,  op 
oilte,  trained  ;  root  ail  or  <jil,  to  train,  to  educate  ;  Latin, 
alere;  and  in  the  Irish  adage,  *every  child  is  just  as  he  has 
been  trained,' — gac  leanb  '  ailteir,'  the  term  *  ail,'  op  *  oil,' 
signifies  to  train,  to  support,  to  bnn^  up. 

"  The  derivation  just  given  is  natural ;  it  accords  with 
history,  with  facts,  and  with  the  well-known  character  of 
the  people  to  whom  the  name  had  been  applied. 

^  Max  Hiiller  in  his  "  Leotares  on  the;  Science  of  Langaages," 
vol.  I,  p.  225,  says  of  the  Kelts,  <<  The  name  is  a  Keltic  word  • 
Caesar  states  distinctly  that  it  was  so,  when  saying  *'  Qui  ipsorum 
lingua  CeltcBf  nostra  Galli  appellantur.  The  Greeks  used  Keltoi 
aud  Keltce.  The  word  Keltos  may  have  meant  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Gaul  elevated,  upright,  proud,  f warlike,  brave,  trained  to 
battle  ?)  like  the  Latin  celsus  and  exceUus. 
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"  At  ono  time  I  thoDght  that  the  Gaelic  term  '  ceil,' 
(pr.  keill),  to  conceal,  to  hide,  was  the  origin  of  the  name, 
bw&use  the  Dniide,  bards,  and  learned  men  were  re- 
garded bj  the  neighbouring  people,  and  bj  Bome  of  their 
own  nation,  as  the  depoaiforiee  of  hidden  knowledge.  But 
were '  ced*  the  correct  derivation  of  the  term,  the  name 
KtUiA  could,  with  propriety,  be  applied  onljr  to  the  learned 
unongat  the  race.  The  meaning  of  the  term  as  explained 
above  from  '  cat,'  and  '  adt^,'  trained,  appears  correct. 

"  It  is  no  argtunent  against  this  proof,  to  say  tliat, 
indeed,  the  Greeks  adopted  the  word.  To  adopt  does  not 
destroy  the  original  character  of  a  term  or  of  a  thing. 

*'  Rich  beyond  mcaanre  as  Greek  is  in  its  etymological 
fecundity,  il  cantu.t  supply  a  root  from  which  possibly 
the  t«rm  Kdlvs  may  have  been  derived. 

"  It  is  certain,  then,  that  tlie  t«rm  Kelt  is  Gaelic.  It 
is  certain  that  there  exists  a  fixed  traditional  law  of  Eng- 
lish r^olating  the  orthoepy  and  orthography  of  words 
rendered  into  English  from  Gaelic,  and  according  to  that 
law,  tho  sound  of  'c'  is  always  that  of  'k,'  and  the  speUing 
either  'c'  hard  or  'k.' 

"  As  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  sound  of  '  c'  (from 
words  of  Gaelic  origin)  is  soft,  it  follows  that  the  correct 
Boand  of  'c'  in  Celt  is  hard  (like  'K'  in  Kelt).  To  remove 
all  doubt,  however,  about  the  correct  pronanciation,  the 
better  way  is  to  spell  tho  terra  with  '  k,'  Kelt,  Keltic,  and 
not  Celt,  Celtic.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  to 
write  Celt,  Celtic,  is  quits  in  accord  with  tho  Gaelic  or 
Irish,  which  reteins  the  consonant  'c,'  and  hasnolett^of 
the  form  '  k  '  in  the  written  language. 

"  Those  are  my  views  regarding  the  sound  and  spelliog 
of  the  t^rma  Kelt,  Keltic. 

"  Those  views,  as  they  havo_b€6n  hire  put  before  the 
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public,  constitute  my  reply  to  my  learned  correspondent 
from  Moy,  co.  Tyrone. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  remarking  that  if  I  were 
to  yield  to  the  rules  of  friendship,  or  to  the  impressions  of 
early  training,  or  the  asual  pronunciation  of  the  present 
time,  as  far  as  I  can  hear  it,  I  should  be  content  to  write 
Celt,  Celtic,  and  pronounce  the  *  c*  soft.  But  friendship, 
esteem,  habit,  or  usage,  are  not  knowledge.  The  will  of 
man  can  be  swayed  by  these  influences,  but  his  intellect 
can  never.  Eluowledgo  alone  is  the  b'ght  and  the  life  of 
the  intellect ;  that  alone  which  convinces. 

"  There  are  others  who  may  wish  to  see  these  views  of 
the  subject ;   and  with  them,  too,  the  reasons  just  pre- 
sented may  be  convincing. 
I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

**  Ulick  J.  BouRKB,  President.'* 
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Irish-Graelic  Continued.  It  throws  light  not  alone  on 
the  correct  sonnds  of  the  letters,  bat  on  points  o£ 
Classical  interest.  The  planet  Venns;  key  to  the 
planetary  world.  Lingnistic  questions  (6)  ;  the  dis- 
covery  made  by  Bentley.  The  Digamma,  why  so 
called ;  its  vocal  value.  The  letter  lost  before  the  age 
of  Homer ;  its  phonetic  value  turned  to  use  by  the 
author  of  the  Iliad.  The  sign  and  sound  lost  to  those 
who  arose  in  centuries  after  Homer's  time.  The  sound 
ti-acked  and  pursued  by  Bentley,  and  at  last  discovered. 
That  the  letter  was  lost  is  certain.  Truth  of  the  dis- 
covery. Latin  not  borrowed  from  Greek.  Latin  and 
Gaelic,  elder  sisters  to  Grreek  in  the  Aryan  family. 
What  does  Irish-Gaelic  prove  favourable  to  Bentley's 
discovery.  Latin  as  a  language  older  in  most  of  its 
forms  than  Greek.  Irish-Gaelic  anterior  to  Latin; 
reasons  and  authority.  All  the  Aryan  branches,  how- 
ever, are  equal  in  origin  and  early  parentage.  (7) 
Sameness  between  some  simple  forms  of  Sanskrit  and 
Irish-Gaelic.  The  verb  "  asmi,"  Sanskrit,  and  Irish 
"  as-me.'  I  am.  The  termination  of  the  imperfect 
tense  in  Latin  explained,  amaham,  equal  *'  ania-ba-m," 
i.e.  in  Irish,  loiing  was  I,  The  value  of  "  F'  in  the 
conditional  and  future  tenses — "bi"  fvee)  tww.  Other 
verbs  compared.  (8)  Inflections  of  verbs.  Grimm's 
opinion.  Dr.  Prichard's  views.  "VMiat  Greddes  thinks 
on  this  point.  (9)  lufleetious  of  nouns.  (10)  Ter- 
mination "  /wr"  of  the  Irish  passive  verb.  (11)  **  2  c," 
Irish-Gaelic,  the  analogon  of  "  Iua'  (Latin),  past  par- 
ticiple, as  **  bnste,"  broken,  Latin, /racit*«  ;  *'  dtrigte," 
dIrLctiis,  from  diiijo. 

Just  at  present  there  is  much  excitement  in  the  non- 
Bcie..lilic  world,  about  all  that  hns  been  said  and  written, 
and  the  expeditions  tl  at  liLve  been  sent  out  at  the  cost  of 
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a  quarter-million  of  pounds  sterling  by  the  governments 
of  England,  and  France  and  Prussia,  and  Bussia,  and  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  far  South,  to 
the  North  and  to  the  East.     And  for  what  purpose? 
'For  nothing  else  save  to   observe  a  small  sable  speck  on 
the  snr&ce  of  the  sun  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  De- 
cember, 1874.      To  one  who  does  not  know  the  value  of 
astronomical  science,  it  is  quite  a  puzzle  to  conceive  the 
good  of  all  this.     "  What,"  asks  the  rich  burly  farmer, 
or  the  money-making  merchant,  *'  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  preparation  ?  what  the  profit  from  all  this  outlay  ? 
What  gains  to  be  derived  from  these  expeditions  pro- 
vided and  prepared   by  presidents,  princes,  and    poten- 
tates ?"     An  amateur  astronomer  gives  tlie  answer.     To 
note  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus,  as  she  iirst  appears 
to  touch  the  bright  face  of  the  day-god,  or  seems  to  steal 
away  from  his  presence.     Those  who  put  questions  like 
the  foregoing  to  themselves  or  others,  are  not  aware  that, 
small  as  that  little  black  mark  on  the  sun's  face  is,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  planet  Venus  moving  in  her  orbit 
across  his  disk,  it  is  the  safest  key  by  which  men  of  science 
are  enabled  to  open  the  portals  of  heaven  and  to  learn 
with  certain  knowledge,  the  height,  and  breadth,  and  depth, 
the  speed,  and  span,  the  orbits,  and  times,  and  weight, 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.     By  the  knowledge  obtained  on 
this    occasion  many  vexed    questions  amongst  scholars, 
schooled  amidst  the  stars,  are  set  at  rest  for  ever. 

Amongst  linguistic  scholars  there  have  been  vexed 
questions.  Sanskrit  as  a  language  and  lrish-Gaeli«  help 
to  elucidate  much  that  had  been  only  dimly  seen  and  im- 
perfectly known. 

Amongst  those  questions, — that  relative  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Ionic  Vau^  in  Greek,  has  excited  a  grave  controversy 
amongst  linguistic  savans.   So  has  the  loss  of  the  initial  "p*' 
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ID  some  Greek  words ;  the   loss  of  the  consonant  "  n"; 

Blurring  over  certain  guttural  or  dental  consonants; — the 
presence  of  "  m"  in  the  verb  fnim,  or  in  eimi  i  the  inflec- 
tions  of  verbs;  the  dative  plural  of  nouns  ;  passive  verba; 
the  past  participle ;  names  of  historic  places  and  persons. 
Questions  such  as  those  have  been  discussed  by  Ecbolors. 
What  light  does  Irish-Gaelic  throw  npon  them  ? 


Two  centuries  ago  Dr.  Bcntley  made  a  great  literary 
discovery  that  a  letter  and  its  sound,  had  been  daring 
the  space  of  three  thousand  years  lost  to  the  Greek  language. 
That  strange  discovery  took  the  learned  of  the  period 
by  surprise.     That  letter  and  its  sound  he  reprodaccd. 

With  great  judgment  and  extraordinary  persevering 
efforts,  like  an  astronomer  pursning  the  dim  flickering  rays 
of  some  distant  planet,  whoso  light  had  for  an  instant 
crossed  the  field  of  vision,  Bentley  pnrsued  the  lost  sound 
and  its  sign,  until  at  length  he  satisfied  himself  and  the 
literary  world  that  he  had  gained  a  great  success. 

It  appears  that  long  before  the  age  of  Homer,  the  Greeks 
had  made  nso  of  a  letter,  holding  in  their  alphabet  at  the 
time  the  sixth  place, — and  which  the  grammarians  called, 
from  its  shape,  "  digamma,"  or  doable  Gamma,  although 
it  represented  in  sound  the  vocal  value  of  the  letter  "  f  "  or 
"t."  In  strict  phonetic  propriety  ita  name  was  vow,  as  it 
was  really  bo  called  amongst  the  Greeks,  a  name  sometimvs 
written  "b,"  bav,  in  which  "b"  represents  either  the 
eastern  or  the  Spanish  phonetic  equivalent  of  "v."  Re- 
presenting sound  the  lost  letter  was  called  van  ;  di^mma 
ee  representing  sign  or  character. 

Hodem  writers  have  retained  the  name  of  the  symbol 
dijamma,  and  not  vau  the  name  of  the  sonnd,  partly 
becanse  the  former  was  madensc  of  by  gome  gnunmarians 
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of  the  early  ages  ;  partly  because  Dr.  Bentley  called  it  by 
that  name ;  aad  partly  to  distinguish  the  newly-discovered 
labial  aspirate,  from  that  retained  in  Latin.  As  a  written 
lettei*,  the  character  has  been  known  by  the  special  name 
JEo^ic  Dlgamnia,  for,  in  the  dialect  of  the  -^^oliana,  the 
letter  and  its  sound  had  been  retained  longest,  even  after 
both  had  disappeared  from  the  written  and  spoken  forms 
of  the  other  dialects  of  the  Uellcnic  tongue.  Greek  stu- 
djnts  are  puzzled  by  the  name,  whilst  tliey  forg.t  that  the 
name  is  nothing.  The  whole  power  of  the  letter  rests  in 
the  soirad  **  v"  or  "  f ." 

First. — It  is  certain  that  the  ran  had  existed  in  the 
Qreek  language  anterior  to  the  period  in  which  Homer 
flemished. 

The  reasons  are,  (1)  that  in  the  languages  Gaelic  and 
Latin, — older  ofEshoots,  as  shall  be  shewn,  of  the  Aryan 
lingaistic  tree,  the  letter  **  f "  is  found.  Hence,  naturally 
enough,  a  language  like  the  Greek,  flowing  from  the  same 
primsBval  source  of  human  speech,  must  at  a  very  early 
period  have  had  the  same  letter  that  the  sister  tongues 
had  derived  from  a  common  parent.  (2)  In  comparing 
the  Greek  alphabet  with  the  Semitic,  and  collating  the 
letters  as  numerical  symbols,  it  is  seen  that  *'  f  ,*'  in  Greek 
occupied  the  sixth  place.  (3)  At  a  period  later  still,  the 
numerical  cypher  (six)  6,  has  been  in  Greek  repre- 
sented by  a  unique  character  not  unlike  a  small  sigma 
but  in  reality  a  gamma  doubled,  and  written  in  a  cursive 
hand.  (4)  Grammarians  of  the  olden  time,  and  the 
famous  Hellenic  historian  of  Roman  events,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  states  the  fact,  that  the  letter  "f"  had  been 
lost,  and  that  its  sound  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  semi- 
vowel "v."  (5)  In  the  oldest  Greek  monumental  inscrip- 
tions gamma  douUid  is  found.  These  reasons  tend  to  point 
out  to  scholars  of  the  present  day  that  the  Ionic  vau  had 
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been  in  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  literary  oultora  one  rf 
he  Greek  letters.  (G)  Th  e  greatest  grammarians  of  the 
present  and  past  century,  who  have  studied  the  matter, 
fully  admit  that  such  a  letter  had  once  been  in  Greek. 
William  Smith,  LL.D.,  and  Theophilus  D.  Hall,  M.A,, 
Fellow  of  the  University  college,  London,  (see  Student*s 
Latin  Grammar,  London,  John  Murray,  Albcmarle-st, 
1873,) — the  latest  and  perhaps  the  greatest  Latin  and 
Greek  G^rammarians,  have  no  doubt  about  this  point  ;  and 
Kiihner  and  Eoby  and  the  Grammarians  of  the  PoitBoyal 
in  the  last  century  expressed  the  same  views. 

Second. — ^From  all  that  has  been  shewn,  it  is  clear  the 
latter '  f,'  representing  the  sharp  aspirate  semi-vowel,  had 
been  lost  at  a  very  early  date  indeed.  That  it  had  been 
lost  at  a  very  early  date  appears,  further  from  the  fatt 
that  Homer  does  not  in  his  writings  make  use  of  the  letter ; 
nor  does  any  Greek  poet  or  historian  who  flourshed^  snb- 
Bequent  to  the  period  in  which  the  father  of  Gbecian  poeta 
lived. 

Thirdly. — Although  the  letter  had  been  lost,  its  vocal 
value  was  retained  in  the  time  of  Homer.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  Great  Hellenic  Epic  poet  employed  in 
his  writings  the  language  just  as  he  had  heard  it  spoken 
in  Ionia,  during  the  days  of  his  childhood  and  manhood. 
Kow  in  liis  grand  masterpieces  of  poetry  the  presence  of 
the  '  f  *  sound  is  required  to  complete,  in  certain  instances, 
the  rhythmical  and  harmonious  flow  of  the  verse.  That 
sound  must,  therefore,  have,  to  his  tuneful  ear,  played  a 
part  in  the  rhapsodies  which  he  composed  and  recited  in 
his  native  homo  of  Ionia.     So  much  a  inlorl. 

Viewing  those  grand  epic  poems  as  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  the  litei  ary  world  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  as  tliey  are,  the  sound  of  the  semivowel  *  v*  or  of  the 
sharp  *  £ '  is  required  for  the  perfect  rhythm  of  some  versos, 
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and  for  the  purpose  of  developiiig  with  due  grace,  in  the 
language  of  Homer  spoken  or  read,  that  uniform  harmony 
required  for  perfect  poetry. 

How  is  this  known  ? 

Many  scholars  versed  in  Greek  have,  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present  times,  discovered  a  want  of  smoothness  in 
the  rhythmical  flow  and  the  metrical  form  of  some  lines, 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — for  instance  in  the  fourth 
line  of  his  first  book  of  tlie  Iliad ; 

**  Heroofiy  auUms  dc  luloria  TeucJie  Kunessin,** 
The  eoncurrence  of  the  two  epsilons  *  o '  in  de,  and  *  e '  in 
^heloria,'   did  not,  as  critics  thought,  please.      Certain 
scholars  reasoned  thus  on  the  point : 

The  defect  or  hiatus  in  the  line,  arises  either  from  a 
want  of  poetic  power  on  the  part  of  Homer,  or  from  some 
missing  phonetic  element,  known  to  Homer  and  adopted 
by  him,  although  not  expressed  by  any  sign  or  letter, 
but  not  known  to  his  readers  of  the  present  time.  It  was 
a  daring  thing  to  assert  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  absence 
of  perfect  poetic  power,  or  phonetic  accuracy  in  the  versi- 
fication of  the  immortal  bard  of  Ionia.  It  must  arise  then 
from  some  missing  vocal  value  known  to  Homer  and 
practiced  by  him,  and  not  known  in  lat^r  times.  This 
latter  view  was  right.     Dr.  Bentley  saw  it. 

But  what  was  that  phonetic  property  known  to  Homer 
and  infused  into  the  rhythm  of  his  verses,  yet  lost  to 
posterity  ?     This  was  the  difficulty  ;  Dr.  Bentley  solved  it- 

The  following  passage,  from  a  disseriation  by^the  Rev. 
William  Trollope,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge- 
London,  Longman  &  Co., — is  suited  to  the  present  pur- 
pose : — 

*'  Since  then,  it  appears  that  such  a  letter  did  exist  in 
early  Greece,  and  more  especially  in  those  parts  in  which 
Homer  composed  his  poems,  it  can  sjarcely  be  doubted 
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that  its  effects  were  still  perceptible  in  the  poet's  time, 
and  that  its  application  may  bo  fairly  applied  to  the  re- 
moral  of  metrical  difficulties  in  his  ^rritings.  Bentley  has 
satisfactorily  established  his  point  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  he  would  probably  have  strengthened  his  hypothesis 
into  a  greater  degree  of  certainty,  had  he  lived  to  prose- 
cute his  plans  in  spite  of  the  paltiy  and  malicious  ridicule 
to  which  his  ingenious  discovery  exposed  him.  Theprin^ 
ciplt's  upon  whicli  lie  had  proceeded  rested  upon  the 
observation,  that  there  wei*e  certain  words  in  Homer 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  which  were  never  preceded  by  a 
consonant  ;  and  others  of  which  the  two  first  syllables 
were  short,  which  were  never  preceded  by  a  double  con- 
sonant. In  proof  of  this  position,  Davis,  who  followed 
up  the  enquiry,  has  actually  exhibited  the  result,"  .  . 
and  has  shewn  where  the  digamma  must  have  necessarily, 
formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  word. 

The  Bentlian  theory  is  now  generally  admitted  by  the 
learned,  and  tlie  weight  of  argument  is  certainly  in  favour 
of  its  truth. 

Dawes,  however,  differs  from  Bcntl^y ;  instead  of  the 
name  -^olic  digamma,  Dawes  affirms  that  it  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Ionic  Vau  ;  and  he  assigns  to  it 
the  power  of  the  English  "  w." 

Mr.  Knight  (Prolcg'>meni  in  Homenim)  has  snpported 
the  opinion  of  Dawes;  and  Bishop  Marsh  (Ho  roe  Pd^iggtcce) 
maintains  that  the  digamma  was  pronounced  like  the 
Roman  "  f.*' 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  some  forty  years 
ago,  respecting  the  discovery  of  Bentley.  All  Greek  scho- 
lars now  admit  fully  that  the  letter  "  f  " — call  it  digamma 
or  T  aw — ^had  been  lost ;  that  its  power  was  still  employed 
in  the  spoken  Ionic  Greek  at  the  time  of  Homer ;  that  in 
the  seventeenth  century  Dr.  Bentley  discovered  this  miss* 
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ing  sotind  and  its  symbol  (f .)  What,  then,  does  Irish 
Gaelic  prove  in  favonr  of  the  the  trath  of  Bentlej's  dis- 
covery ? 

It  shows  that  at  the  earliest  Pelasgian  period  the  pho- 
netia  power  of  "f,**  and  the  symbol  to  represent  it,  had 
been  known  in  the  far-off  period  of  primaeval  Greek  speech'; 
just  ad  geology,  by  the  discovery  of  a  vein  strewn  with 
bones  in  a  stratum  of  the  earth's  crust,  shows  how  races 
of  animals  now  extinct  had,  at  one  time,  roamed  through 
the  wild  woods  and  perennial  prairies  of  an  antedeluvian 
world,  so  comparative  philology  investigates  the  lost  letter, 
finds  it  out,  shows  its  place  and  power  in  modem  dialects, 
and  in  this  way  points  out  and  confirms  the  ingenuity 
and  keen  research  of  Bentley. 

The  special  force  of  Irish  Gaelic  in  subjects  of  this 
class  is  handsomely  noticed  by  Professor  Geddes,  from 
whose  lecture  the  annexed  quotation  is  taken  : — 

"The  expression  for  twenty,  or  two  tens,  is  now 
eUeasi  in  Greek,  but  the  Sanskrit  vins'aii  points  to  a  form 
dtttn-a'ati  or  two  tens ;  the  Latin  is  vi-ginii,  where  '*v"  is  for 
c^  (two)  all  that  remains  of  the  two  of  the  two  tens.  What 
is  the  Gaelic  P  Ficead.  And  now  that  they  have  ran- 
sacked the  old  stones  of  Greece  for  inscriptions,  it  appears 
that  the  old  Greeks  wrote  Ficaie,  also  BikaH  (and  not 
eikosi)  which  is,  therefore,  the  equation  of  the  Gkielic 
Ficead.  Compare  the  Irish  Gaelic  "  ffon,"  wino,  with 
foinos  (Greek)  wine,  Fios,  knowledge,  notice,  with  folda 
and  Fisnien  (we  know).  Or,  again,  the  word  for  *  even- 
ing.*  llie  Greek  is  hesperos ;  with  the  digamma  it  is 
fesperos  ;  the  Latin,  *  v€sper,  or  vespera  "  v."  What  is 
it  in  Gaelic  ?  fbasoab  (f .)  *  He  would  be  a  bold  man,* 
adds  Geddes,  '  that  would  say  this  is  from  either  Greek 
or  Latin,  for  the  Lithuanian  vakaras  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Gaelic,  and  hence  Fick,  in  his  Indo-Germanic  Lexicon 
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ff^'^m    'fir,,  (fvA«l4*.  .^^r>r.  .^tuules   it  -itTmiix^   sia 

,rt  U^'vir  ^A  -'U»,  nt.A  V  l}f.  iEJ^ituaej"*  -iuicavjay  sesBciii 
,t\  .^Me  ^  / '^''fr  f;m\«./  \x  .Axigruuzfst.  aaii  disc  die  aiEB» 

•iwfAf  ^f  hh^,  txf(K,\j  \  xcjl  rhstz  tke  three  aze  gyrfffrmlly 

jtwfK  hf/r,  JtK/;  (\f,xuu\f,%  tJt^nhla^  in  classic  AchoolB  in  tfais 
9^/rir»!.f/  ?rft^,  tK^^.  r/rf;^lc  WAA  olrier  than  Fatinj  and  that, 
iri//r'/»7^r,  fiftMfi  wfM  fUrnyfA  froia  Greek. 

(',*ffhf4»(Hitvh  \A\\\o\tf^^  aA  a  adence  and  a  stiidj,  lias 

(1 )  Of  two  kn^M(rea  that  is  the  elder,  in  whidi  the 
nihihifil.  '*h"  ih  f/iun/J  lui  initial  in  certain  words^  the  eqni- 
fttUmU  tit  wliirth  Ui^in  with  a  vowel  or  *"*•  h,"  in  the  other, 
AM  '*  R«u/'  '*  M;pt/!Tn/*  **  8UJNT,"  in  Latin,  are  in  Greek 
*♦  liii«,"  **  hi  fittt,*  **  hijfxT,"  &c.  Therefore,  Latin  la^  in 
li^i',  ftfiU'rior  1^»  (irf!<jk. 

(2)  Jfirmm  Htiiarl,  M.A.,  Profoftaor  of  the  O^eek  and 
JiUtiii  Lari^iin^im  in  tho  (/atliolic  University  of  Lreland, 
null  hiUi  111'  Trinity  (*(illo^',  Cambridge,  writes  in  his 
Mt-nwrumla  in  (hirh  (hamiruir^  p.  1.,  published  in 
IHAU  by  JainoH  Duffy,  Dublin  :  ^' Tl^e  Latin  language  u 
Mar  than  Iha  Urojk -,  ilnii,  booaose,    when  a  similaritj 
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exists,  it  is  between  the  Latin  and  the  jfEolic,  the  oldest 
Greek  dialect;  and,  secondly,  because,  while  it  is  the 
tendency  of  all  langaages  in  their  progress  to  substitute 
auxiliaries  and  particles  for  inflections,  this  is  more  the 
case  in  Greek  than  in  Latin." 

(3)  Winning  has  shown  that  of  two  languages,  the 
words  of  which  are  identical,  those  which  have  a  vowel 
prefix  are  latest  or  youngest,  in  point  of  time.  Hence, 
the  Lrish-Gaclic  and  Latin  are,  as  sister  languages,  older 
than  the  Greek,  thus : — **  Ncart"  in  Irish,  means  strength, 
manliness;  the  old  Sabine  speech  had  had  the  word 
"  Nero,"  brave,  manly,  and  "  Neris,"  manliness ;  Greek, 
"  a-ner,"  a  man.  This  "  a"  of  aner  is  only  euphonic  ;  for, 
*'  naras"  in  Sanscrit  signifies  men.  "  Aster"  is  Greek,  for 
star ;  Latin,  "  stella,"  Irish,  "  reult ;"  "  ophrus,''  Greek  for 
brow— omitting  enitial  "  o," — old  Irish  **  Ijraoi,"  modem, 
"  gruaid,'  "  g,"  guttural,  changed  to  "  ph,"  aspirate  labial, 
88  "  c"  of  "  cos"  becomes  "  p"  in  "  pous.  Hence,  Greek 
is  yonnger  than  Latin  or  Irish. 

Again,  Irish-Gaelic  is  anterior  to  the  Latin. 

(1)  '^  The  Kelts  seem  to  have  been  the  Jird  of  the  Aiyans 
to  arrive  in  Europe."  Max  MtiUer, — Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  vcl.  i.,  p.  225. 

(2)  *'  In  a  variety  of  instances,"  says  Newman,  (Bcgal 
BomOy  p,  25^  "  Latin  words  retain  only  secondary  mean- 
ings where  the  primary  ones  ai*e  manifest  in  the  Irish- 
Gaelic  ^Keltic.)  Thus,  the  word  "  monile,"  a  neck-lace, 
is  from  the  Gaelic,  "muineal."  The  word  "mmneal" 
means  neck."  Hence  Irish-Gaelic  was  before  Latia.  See 
pp..  118,  119 — Supra. 

(S)  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  his  New  Cratylus,  says  : — ^The 
earliest  population  of  both  Italy  and  Greece  was  Irish  or 
Keltic.  After  these  came  the  Sclavonian,  Low-Iranian 
or  Pelasgic  element  in  each  country. 
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(i)  An  American  writer,  in  ait  esaay,  publiBhed  daring 
the  past  year  in  one  of  tho  jonmala  of  New  Yoi'k,  on  the 
Aryan  langnagos,  aaya  that  the  Indo-Enropea^i  family  of 
langoagea  is  divided  into  eight  bmnohia  ;  1,  SiuiBOrit  or 
Indian  ;  2,  Zond  or  Poraian  ;  'S,  Keltic  cr  Irish-Gaelic  j 
4,  Latin  ;  5,  Gieck  ;  0,  Gulhic  or  German ;  7,  Lithnonian  ; 
8,  Sdavonian.  This  order  is,  to  the  thinking  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  tho  correct  one,  and  that  which  is  borne  oat 
by  tact.i. 

Tlie  writer's  opinion  m  that  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Irish- 
Gaelic  langnagos  are  tongaos  of  different  and  distinct 
migrations  or  colonies  of  settlers  from  the  high  tabl&-land 
or  the  rich  valleys  of  Armenia, — differing  in  the  time  of 
their  coming  into  Earopo^and  in  the  rontes  by  which 
they  came. 

^lodem  Bcholara  are  convinced  that  Greek  is  much 
later,  in  point  of  time,  than  Latin  or  Irish.  Comparative 
philology  furnishes  abundant  reasons  to  show  that  Irish- 
Gaelic  is  nn  older  language  than  that  in  which  Homer 
and  Sappho,  or  YiT^I  and  Horace  wove  their  wreathes  of 
deathless  song  or  story. 

Hear  Max  MilUer  again : — "  Tho  only  remark  which 
a  comparative  philologist  has  to  make  is,  that  the  ides 
of  making  Gaelic  the  parent  of  Latin  ia  more  prepos- 
terous than  deriving  English  from  German,  the  foot  being 
that  there  are  many  forms  in  Latin  more  primitive  than 
their  corresponding  forms  in  Greek.  The  idea  of  Feins- 
gians,  as  the  common  ancestots  of  Greeks  and  Bomana,  is 
another  of  those  grammatical  myths,  but  it  hardly  ro- 
qnirea,  at  present,  any  serions  refutation." — Mae  MaUer, 
LccdirM  on  llu:  tcicticc  nf  langiwijea,  vol.  I,  p.  224. 

William  K.  Sullivan  says  in  his  "  Keltic  Studies,"  p. 
ziv.,  of  Dr.  Lottner,  that  he  holds  the  opinion  that  no 
special  relationship  contd  be  scientifically  establisbed  be- 
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tween  iho  HellcDic  and  Italic  branches  of  the  Aryan 
family,  a  doctrine  which  must  appear  heretical  to  most 
classical  students. 

Again,  ho  writes,  p.  xv.,  "  Dr.  Lottner,  without  at  all 
departing  from  his  opinion  regarding  the  absence  of 
special  affinities  between  Ijatin  and  Greek,  has  slightly 
modified  his  views  about  the  position  of  the  Keltic."  He 
has  shewn  that  the  European  bough  from  the  Asiatic  tree 
of  language  in  Armenia,  formed  a  single  people.  From 
this  people,  the  Hellenic  (he  says)  first  separated.  The 
remainder  split  into  two  divisions,  the  South-west  and 
the  Northern.  The  South-west  division  was  subdivided 
into  the  Italic  and  Keltic  branches ;  while  the  Northern 
division  became  subdivided  into  Germans  and  Slavonians  ; 
and  the  Slavonians  in  turn  were  subdivided  into  Slaves 
proper  and  Letts.  This  opinion,  says  Dr.  Sullivan,  har- 
monizes with  the  ancient  Irish  tradition  respecting  the 
Keltic. 

The  following  passage  from  MaxMiiller  makes  the 
genealogical  chart  regarding  all  the  European  languages 
plain  to  every  scholar.  All  mists  are  cleared  away.  The 
strange  tracings  from  other  hands,  quite  unscientific,  are 
connected,  and  the  entire  question  put  before  the  view  in 
its  most  simple  and  in  its  correct  state. 

**  When  Sanskrit  had  once  assumed  its  right  position, 
when  people  had  once  become  familiarised  with  the  idea 
that  there  must  have  existed  a  language  more  primitive 
than  Greek,  Latin  and  Sanskrit,  and  forming  the  com- 
mon background  of  these  three,  as  well  as  of  the  Teutonic, 
Keltic,  and  Slavonic  bi-anches  of  speech,  all  languages 
seemed  to  fall  by  themselves  into  their  right  position. 
The  key  to  the  puzzle  was  found,  and  all  the  rest  was 
merely  a  work  of  patience.  The  same  arguments  by  which 
Sanskrit  and  Greek  had  been  proved  to  hold  co-ordinate 
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rank  were  perceived  to  apply  with  equal  strength  to  Latin 
and  Greek ;  and  after  Latin  had  once  been  shewn  to  be 
more  pHmUivc  on  many  points  than  Greek,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  Teutonic,  the  Keltic,  and  the  Slayonic  Ian- 
guages  also  contained  each  a  number  of  formations,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  derive  from  Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Latin. 
It  was  perceived  that  all  had  to  be  treated  as  co-ordinate 
members  of  one  and  tho  same  class/' 

SEVENTH SAMENESS    BETWEEN   THE    PBIMITIVB    8IMPLB 

FORMS   OF    SANSCRIT   AND  IRISH. 

Instead  of  mere  classes,  we  hear  now  for  the  first  time 
of  well-regulated  families  of  languages. 

The  verb  To  Bcy  Latin  Ed,  Greek  Elsi,  can  be  made  to 
furnish  suflBcient  proof  that  Latin  never  could  have 
passed  through  the  Greek,  or  what  used  to  be  called  the 
"Pelasgic*'  stage,  but  that  both  (Greek  and  Latin)  are 
modifications  of  the  same  original  language.  In  the 
third  person  plural  (for  instance  "  sunt")  Latin  is  more 
primitive  than  Greek.  The  regular  form  of  the  verb 
would  be  "as-anti;'*  this  in  Sanscrit  is  changed  into 
"  santi."  In  Greek  the  initial  "  s"  is  dropped,  and  the 
uEolic  "  enti "  in  reduced  to  "  eisi."  The  Latin,  on  the 
contrary,  has  kept  the  radical  **  s,"  and  it  would  be  per- 
fectly impossible  to  derive  the  Latin  "  sunt "  from  the 
Greek  "  eisi." 

"  Sunt "  means  "  they  are."  The  word  is  certainly 
more  primitive  than  tho  Greek  "eisi."  Irish-Gaelic  is  very 
clear  and  strong  on  this  point :  ^'  sunt,"  they  are,  is  not 
far  from  ''  as  siad,"  they  are. 

The  substantive  verb  in  Irish-Gaelic  is  ''  as,"  (spelled 
at  present  usually  '^  is,"  but  pronounced  in  the  old  way, 

*•!■,"  not « ish.") 
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Irish — a3  me,  it  is  J, 

as  in,  it  is  iliou, 
as  se,  it  is  lie, 

as  SI,  it  is  slw, 

as  Sinn,  it  in  we, 

as  Bib  (siv)  it  t«  you, 

as  siad,  it  is  they. 

The  words  in  the  third  plural,  "as-siad,"  become 
<*  's  siad  ;"  the  "d  "  and  "  t "  are  virtually  the  same.  The 
"t"  in  "  sunt'*  is  accounted  for  by  the  "d,"  in  '^siad," 
third  person  plural  of  the  personal  pronoun.  This  ter- 
mination of  *'  nt "  in  the  plural  of  the  verb  is  still  more 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  third  plural  of  the  personal 
prononn  in  Welsh,  namely,  "  hwynt,"  they. 

What  are  the  forms  of  the  verb  To  Be  in  Sanskrit  ? 
CnrioiiBly  enough,  they  are  identical  with  those  in  Insh- 
Oaelic.  "  Asmi,"  I  am,  composed  of  "  as,"  "  is,"  and  the 
personal  pronoun  ''  nu,"  me,  or  I.  This  verb  is  identical 
in  form  and  in  sound  with  the  Irish-Gkielic  verb  "  as-me,'' 
it  is  I,  in  which  the  component  parts,  '*  as,*^  "  is,"  and 
**  me,"  I,  are  not  united. 

The  other  Sanscrit  form  of  the  verb  To  Be  is  "  bhava- 
nd,"  from  the  root  bhu. 

The  imperfect  tense  of  the  Irish  assertive  verb,  "  as," 
is  "  ba,"  or  "  bud,"  (pr.  buh)  was,  as  "  bud  me,"  It  was 
I ;  "  bud  tu,"  wast  thou,  etc.  The  regular  verb  To  Be, 
denoting  a  continuity  of  existence,  is  ^'  bid,"  pronounced 
"  bee,"  as  "  bid  me,"  I  be ;  "  bid  tu,"  thou  art  usually  ; 
"  bid  se,"  he  is  usually. 

The  perfect  indicative  of  tliis  verb  is  "bime,"  [vee 
mch)  I  was ;  **  bi  ta,"  thou  wast,  *•  bi  se,"  ho  was. 

Let  the  Irish  verb,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Greek,  and  L!tlm- 
anian  appear  side  by  side,  so  that,  the  most  sin^plo  and 
primitive  of  all  may  appear. 
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1 . — Irish-Graelic. 

First  Person.  Second  Person.  Third  Person. 
Sing.     As  me.  As  tn.  As  se.         Ajs  si. 

Plur.     A5  Sinn         |  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

Old  form  as  maid  ) 

2. — Sanskrit. 

Sing.     Asmi.  Asi.  Asti. 

Plur.  AsmoSjOrsmah.  Stba.  Santi. 

3. — Greek  (old  form.) 

Sing.     Esmi  now;>    ^^  ^^^^        ^^. 

Plur.     Esmes  re-         Este.  Enti,   (-^olic)  re- 

dnced  to  esmer  dnced  to  Eisi 

4. — ^Latin  old  (form.) 

Sing.    Esnm  (nowl    j,^  ^^^^  ^^  j-^^j  .        ^ 

sum.)     3 
Plnr.    Es-mnns,      |  j^y^  g^^ 

now  sumus.    J 

6. — Lithnanian. 

Sing,     Esmi.  Essi.  Esti. 

Plur.     Esme.  Este.  Esti. 

In  all  these  forms,  the  radical,  simple  Irish-Gaelic  particle 
**  as"  ("s"  hard)  is  found  ;  the  endings  are  pronouns. 

6. — English. 

"Am"  is  for  " asm,"  and  "that "  for  "  as  me."  "  A  " 
of  "  am  "  is  a  broken  form  of  "  as,"  "  is,"  and  "m"  is  the 
Gaelic  personal  pronoun,  nominative  case.  "  Art  "  is  for 
**  as  tu  "  (8  changed  into  r)  *'  is,"  is  the  third  person 
same  as  "  as,"  or  modern  Irish  "  is"  [iss,]  is. 

"  I  need  hardly  say,"  writes  Max  Muller,  that  the  mo- 
dem English  verb  "  I  am,"  "  thou  art,"  "  he  is,"  are  only 
secondary  modifications  of  the  same  primitive  verb." 
The  Science  of  LanjuajeSf  vol.  t.,  p,  198. 
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Observe. — The  ending  "  bam,"  of  the  imperfect  tense  in 
Latin  (and  "  va"  of  Italian  verbs,  and  "  ba  *'  of  Span- 
ish verbs)  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Keltic  "  ba," 
was,  connected  with  the  root,  and  followed  by  the  pro- 
noun '*  me,"  (I,)  as  "  amabam,"  I  did  love  or  was  lov- 
ing, is  equal  to  "  ama-ba-m'),"  that  is,  loving  was  I ; 
root  "am"  loving;  *'ba,"  was;  "  me,"  I ;  "ama-ba-s,"  (su 
or  tu)  loving  wast  thon,  etc. 

In  Irish  Gaelic  the  conditional  tense  and  the  future 
take  "  f,"  and  this  letter  is  the  aspirate  labial  represent- 
ing the  sound  **bi,"  (vec,)  has  been;  as  "I3uail-fmn,"  I  was 
one  to  strike ;  "  buailfad,"  I  shall  strike. 

One  Tense  of  the  Sanskrit  verb  *'  bhavami,"  I  exist,  is 
quite  enough  to  collate  with  the  Irish-Graelic  verb  to  he. 

Imperative — s  anec  ai  x. 

Sin.  bhavani  bhava  bhavatu 

Plural        bhavama  bhavata  bhavantu 

The  foregoing  is  very  like  the  imperfect  tense  of  the 
verb  to  he  in  Irish. 

IBISn  "  b,"  IS  EQUAL  TO  "bh." 

Sing.  bidmn  bidtha  Bidead  se. 

Plural  Bidmuis  Bidide  Bidis. 

I  was  usually  in  a  state  of  existence ;  thou  wast,  &c. 
All  these  tenses  connected  with  the  two  forms  of  the 
substantive  verb  are  very  striking. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  the  reader  that  in  the  forms  here 
presented  of  the  verb  "  as-mi."  Sanscrit,  and  "  as-me," 
Irish,  the  latter  is  the  simpler  and  the  plainer. 

In  connexion  with  this  special  branch  of  comparative 
grammar,  by  which  an  inter-comparison  of  grammatical 
forms  and  radical  sameness  has  been  made  between  the 
Aryan  sister  languages — Irish-Gaelic,  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  and  Lettish,  there  is  one  other  point  of 
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classical  interest  to  which  it  is  well  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

Eighth. — Hie  point  of  interest  is,  the  personal  inflections 
of  verbs  in  Greek,  Jjaiin,  Irislh,  and  Sanskrit.  Grimm  de- 
clares in  his  Qramrmiik,  p.  1,052,  "that  the  characteristic 
terminations  of  the  third  person  singular  and  plural,  viz., 
D,  and  N  D,  appear  to  him  quite  inexplicMe  hy  means  of 
i)he  Oeifnan  pronoims.** 

"  It  is  fortunate,"  says  Dr.  Piichard  (KcUic  Natiant^ 
p.  265 — Latham*8  edition ;  London,  Quaritch  1857,) 
"  that  there  is  one  language  in  which  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, as  well  as  the  verbal  suffixes,  have  been  preserved 
in  a  form  much  less  altered  from  their  original  state  than 
in  any  of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  classical  dialects,  in 
which  philologists  have,  before  his  time,  sought  the  means 
of  elucidating  the  structure  of  language.  I  allude  to  the 
Keltic  dialects — the  Welsh  and  Irish  (which  he  strangely 
styles  Erse).  The  terminations  of  words  are  but  little 
capable  of  change  in  the  Keltic  idioms,  as,  indeed,  are 
those  idioms  themselves,  of  which  the  people  appear  ever 
to  have  been  remarkably  tenacious."  That  has  always 
been  the  character  of  the  Keltic  race.    So  says  Zeuss. 

Dr.  Pritchard  adds  : — "  It  is  certain  that  the  Keltic 
idioms  preserve  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  any  other 
languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  original  pronouns  of 
which  abbreviated  forms  enter,  as  suflSxcs,  into  the  in- 
flections of  verbs  through  the  numbers  and  persons." 

The  reader  is  refcred,  for  the  proof,  to  his  work,  The 
Eastern  Origin  of  ilie  Ktiiic  Nations,  c.  v.,  sections  v.  <fcvi. 

Every  Iiish  scholar  knows  that  the  simple  prepositions 
enter  in  Irish  into  composition  with  the  personal  pro- 
nouns; as  "  me,"  I,  me  ;  "  tu,"  thou  ;  «  se,"  he,  him;  "si," 
she,  her ;  "  smn,"  wc,  us  ;   "  sib,"  ycu ;    "  6:ad,"  they, 
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tiiam,  oompoimded  with  ''  aig,"  at,  form  the  oompoiind 
pzonoims — 

Sing.        agam        agat        aige        aici 

Plnr.        agamn      agaib        aca. 

"  Agam,"  at  me,  is  compounded  of  *'  aig"  at,  and  the 
pronoim  *'  me,"  me ;  agat,  at  thee,  &c. 

By  this  means,  the  verb  *'  ta"  is,  art,  are,  entering  into 
composition  with  the  personal  prononn,  efibrmates  the 
sjnthetic  verb  "  t^um,"  I  am. 

Sing.        t^mi,  I  am.  t^ir,  then  art.       t^  se,  he  is. 

nor.        t^md,  we  are.    t^toi,  ye  are.        toid,  they  are 

"T&m"  is  for  t^  and  me ;  "  tdar,"  t^  and  tu ;  "  tamuid," 
for  t^  and  mnid,  ns;  "t^id,"  isfor  t^  and  siad.  In  "  t^ir," 
thou  art,  "  t"  is  changed  indirectly  into  *'  r." 

In  this  way  the  personal  inflections  of  the  verbs  in 
Irish-Gbelic  are  accounted  for ;  and  thus,  too,  are  the 
inflections  "mus,"  "tis,"  "?uit,  "unt,"  and  the  like 
in  other  languages  plainly  traceable  through  the  Keltio 
to  the  broken  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

What  does  Professor  Geddes  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
inflections  of  the  verbs  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages : 
"  No  one,"  he  says,  in  p.  15  of  Lecture,  *'  could  fail  to  be 
strock  with  the  preservation  in  certain  tenses  of  the  pri- 
mitive personal  endings,  e.g.,  *'  m,"  as  indicating  the  first 
person  imperative,  as  *'  briseam,"  let  mo  break,  the  exact 
•analogon  of  '^frangam,"  and  in  Epic,  or  oldest  Greek, 
"  rhegnumi."  So  **  dh,"  the  third  person  of  the  same 
mood  '^  bnseadh,"  with  ^'  se,"  let  him  break ;  the  analogon 
of  Latin  "frangito";  Greek,"  rhegnuto."  The  most 
xemarkable  oi  these  is  the  ending  ^^muid"  of  the 
first  person  plural,  ^' brisamuid,"  let  us  break.  This 
**  fansammd"  is,  by  the  way,  derived  from  the  root  "  bns," 
(a  euphonic)  and  ^^muid,"  an  old  personal  pronoun 
employed,  to  this  day,  by  the  peasants  of  Galway  in 
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wpe$3dug  Irish,  as,  for  instance,  they  say — "  Is  mmd-ne  • 
Bi  ann  sin,"  it  is  we  who  were  there.  But,  to  return  to 
(jeddes.  The  '^  maid'*  is,  according  to  his  notion,  the 
analogon  of  *^  omctha,"  and  "  oimetha,"  appearing  in  the 
Greek  verb;  whence,  bnsammd  is  the  correlative  of 
"  rhegnuometha." 

Other  Irish  tenses  compared  with  their  LaUn  or  Greek 

equivalents. 

The  linguistic  analogies  presented  by  the  Graelic  verbv 
are  very  nearly  divided  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin. 

The  "  inn"  of  the  imperfect  tense  and  "  finn,"  of  the 
conditional,  (Irish)  remind  ns  of  *'  n"  in  the  first  person  of 
the  Gh'eek  past  tenses  "  etnpton,"  I  did  strike ;  "  etnpon,'' 
I  struck ;  and  ^'  erregnun,"  I  was  breaking. 

An  important  analogy  to  the  Greek  infinitive  might  be 
found  in  the  cluster  of  Irish-Gfielic  infinitives  in  "mn ;'' 
as  "  feuCam,"  to  try,  to  see;  *^ tuigsm,"  to  understand 
**  clumntm,"  and  "  cloistin,"  to  hear. 

The  "  muis  "  (pr.  mush,)  a  plural,  first  person  of  Irish- 
Gaelic  verbs,  is  the  analogon  of  **  mus,"  Latin  ;  as, 
•'  frangamus,"  **  briseamuis." 

**  -fVnother  gleam  of  light  from  the  Graelic  is  reflected 
on  the  formation  of  the  Greek  future.  From  the  verb 
"  bris"  (pr.  brish)  future  "bnsfas"  I  shall  break,  is  formed. 
"  Bnsfas "  is  certainly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
substantive  verb  "  as,"  "  is,"  or  "  am,"  to  root  *  bns,*  that 
is,  I  am  to  break,  means,  I  will  break.     So  says  Greddes. 

In  Irish  Gaelic  the  future  relative  is  fas,  and  not  as 
simply.  The  termination  fas  is  from  "bns,"  an  old 
future  form  of  the  assertive  verb  "  as,"  is,  exists,  Thia 
**  bcs"  is  made  np  of  as,  is,  and  ha,  may  he,  or  become. 
The  future  "  bnsfeas,"  then  in  Irish-Gaelic  means  some 
one  who  (fas)  is  about  (bns)  to  break. 

Ke  one.  continues  Geddes,  will  doubt  that  we  kave  eat 
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form  of  the  fntnre  tense  in  Gaelic  expressed  by  the  sub- 
atontive  verb  ob^  or  is  or  es,  or  its  future  form  "  bus. ' 
^'  Gould  a  more  perfect  analogy  be  obtained  to  illustrate 
the  formation  of  the  Greek  future  by  means  of  the  sub- 
fltantive  verb  e»  f 

Chreek  Future. — Tup  -  es  -  o^  equal  to  tupso,  I  shall  strike. 

to-strike-am-I, 
„         „         reg  -  es  -  o,     I  shall  break. 
to-break-am-I 
Thus  in  Irish  Gaelic,  *'  bns-f-as*'  equals  break-about-to- 
am-I.     In  facso,  an  old  future  of  /acu>,  the  Latin  lan- 
guage still  retains  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  formation  of 
the  future  tense.     "  It  is  a  boulder,"  says  Geddes,  '^  of 
immense  value  in  the  eye  of  the  linguistic  geologist. 

The  Latin  **  bo  "  of  '*  amabo  "  has  been  shewn  to  come 
from  "  ba,"  was,  or  "  beit,"  to  become.     "  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt,"  says  Max  Mailer  (p.  268,  vol.  I.)  "  that  in 
the  Latin  ho  of  amabo  we  have  the  old  auxiliary  hhu,  to 
become. 

lONTH. INPLKCnONS   OP  NO  TINS.      DATIVE  PLTTRAL. 

The  remarkable  termination  of  the  dative  plural,  in  the 
great  body  of  Gaelic  nouns,  holds  out  a  striking  proof 
that  the  Gaelic  plural  '*  ib  "  is  the  root  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  analogous  case-endings.  •  The  "  ib"  is  the  correla- 
tive of  the  **  bus"  the  dative  plural  in  Latin,  the 
"byas"  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  vanishing  "  phm"  of  such 
forms  as  "  nauphin  "  and  "  dchesphm."  In  Greek  it  is 
ready  to  die  as  early  as  the  time  of  -^schyJus.  In  Latin 
the  "  bus  "  shows  symptoms  of  decay,  as  it  is  found  in 
full  force  only  in  the  third  or  consonant  declension ;  but 
to  this  day  the  "  ibh"  survives  in  the  Gaelic. 

Dr.  Prichard  writes  (p.  344,  Eastern  Origin,)  "  It  is 
worth  while  to  notice  particularly  the  dative  plural  which 
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generally  terminateB  in  "aibh."  This  termination  is 
plainly  related  to  the  old  Latin  dative  in  ''nbos"  and 
^  abns,"  which  was  probably  the  genuine  and  original 
form  of  the  case  in  Latin.  The  Sanscrit  dative  plmtd 
ends  in  "  abhyas,"  or,  at  least,  in  '^  bhyas,"  after  a  vowel, 
as  '^  rajabhyas,"  Latin  '*  regibns,'*  Lrish  ''  nogaiB,"  to 
kings.  Li  these  respects  there  is  a  remarkable  cognation 
between  the  Keltic  and  the  Sanscrit.'* 

The  ending  ''  bns"  of  the  dative  plural  of  Latin  noons 
is  found  in  the  third  declension  only ;  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  too,  but  these  are  mere  developements  of  the  third. 

This  omission  is  a  falling  away,  and  a  sign  of  weak* 
ness  in  the  early  days  of  Latin  linguistic  developement. 
The  tennination  *'  ib'*  (b,  aspirated,  has  the  sound  of  ^  v" 
when  articulated  in  the  same  syllable  with  *'  i")  or  "  aibh'^ 
is  found  in  Lrish  not  in  one  declension,  but  in  all.  Ex- 
amples, from  the  College  Irish  Orammary  fifth  Edition^ 
pp.  58,  59,  GO  .— 

FinST  DBCLBNSION. 

To  it  belong  all  nouns  masculine  that  end  with  a  oon* 
sonant,  preceded  by  a  broad  vowel  (a,  o,  u).  The  gen. 
case  singular  and  the  nominative  plural  take  "  i*'  before 
the  closing  consonant. 

Ea^,  m.,  a  sUecL 
Singular.  Plural. 

.       '  J  ea^,  a  steed.  eic,  steeds. 

Gen.       eic,  of  a  dded  eac,  of  steeds. 

Dat.       eai*,  to  a  slend  eacaiB,  to  steeds. 

Voc.       eic,  oh  I  steed.  eaia,  steeds. 

£i6,  IB  pi.  of  ea'j ;  eacraid,  cavalry,  is  a  noim  of  mul- 
titude. 

In  this  manner  is  declined  every  noun  masculine  of  one 
syllable  or  more  ending  in  '*  c"  (unaspirated).    And  in 
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the  same  manner  are  declined  all  nonns  of  one  syllable 
ending  in  "c"  (aspirated).  Bat  if  more  than  one  sylla- 
ble, and  that ''  c*'  final  is  aspirated,  then  it  is  changed, 
in  the  genitive  case,  into  the  soft  guttural  *'  g"  ;  as, 

Marcac,  a  rider. 

From  ''  marc,"  an  old  Keltio  term  for  horse. 
Singular  Plural. 

T^'  J  marcao  marcaig 

Gen.       marcaig  marcau 

Dat.       marcac  marcaigiB 

Yoc      marcaig  marcaca 

^'  In  all  printed  books,  and  in  most  manuscripts  of  the 
four  last  centuries,  final ''  c"  becomes  *'  g"  when  attenu- 
ation takes  place ;  as,  "  bealac,"  a  way,  a  road ;  gen. 
^  bealaig."  But  in  very  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  and 
in  all  printed  Irish  books  in  the  Irish  or  Scotch  Oaelio 
the  "  c"  (asp.)  is  retained." — ff  Donovan. 

Bord,  m.,  a  table  (declined  with  the  article  **  an") 

ArHeulated  Form, 

Nom  '^ 
*  Ago     I   ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^         ^^  boird,  the  tdbUa 

Gen.       an  Boird,  of  the  table    na  m-bord,o/^^  iaJbles 
Dat.       do'n  m-bord,  to  the     do  na  bordaib  io  the 
table  tables, 

SBCOND   DBCLBNSION. 

The  second  declension  comprises  (1)  all  nouns /eminine, 
of  which  the  characteristic  is  detuUr — the  vowel  *'  i ;"  (2) 
nouns  feminine  of  one  syllable  or  more  of  which  the 
characteristic  is  broad.  The  second  declension  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  taking,  in  the  genitive  case 
singular,  an  additional  syllable,  ''e,"  called  by  gramma- 
rians— ^because  *'  e"  is  a  slender  vowel — ^the  slender  in^ 
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Eximplis. 
Snil,  eye  (pr.  aoo-ily  in  one  syllable). 
Singular.  Plur»l. 

"v^"^'  I    BUil  smle  (pr.  sooil-le 

Qen.       smle  snl 

Dat.        sail  sniLb 

Voc.       sml  Buile 

All  nonns  of  this  dcus  ending  in  a  consonant,  preceded 
hj  the  slender  vowel  ^  i,**  are  declined  chiefly  like  tin 
forgoing: 

A  nonn  femininey  of  which  the  diaracteristie  (or  fina 
Towel),  is  broad,  and  in  this  respect,  is  in  the  nom.  anc 
aoc.  cases,  like  to  a  noon  masculine,  'Vcos^"  f^  a  foot. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom."^ 

Ace.  J 

Gen.        coise,  koshe  cos 

Dat.        cois,  kosh  cosaib 

THIBn_  DECLENSION. 

(1^  Personal  nouns  in  ^^6it"  (2)  abstract  novns  ix 
"  act ;"  (3)  verbal  nouns  in  "  ugad,  ad,  ead,  act,  ail  ;^  (4; 
certain  primitive  nouns  of  one  syllable  or  more.  Th( 
genitive  singular  takes  a  broad  increase  (a). 

Slinuigteoir,  a  8a/viour  (with  the  article). 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.^  an   Slanuigteoir,   the  na  Slanuigteoind,  ih 

Ace.  J       Saviour. 
Gen.       an  t-Slanmgteora 
Dat.       6  'n  t-SUnuigteoir 
Voc.       a  Sl^uigteoir 

POURTH    DECLENSION. 


COS.  kos 


cosa,  hosta 


Saviours, 
na  Slinuigteoir 
6  na  Slanuigteoinb 
a  SMnuigteoind 


Example — Tigeama^  Lord. 
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Singular. 
Nom.^ 
Ago.  j 

Gen.   Vtigeama 
Dat. 
Voc.  ^ 


Plural 
tigeamaid,  the  lords 

tigeamad 

tigeamaidiB 

tigeamaid 


Plural 
na  pearsana. 

na  b-pearsan 
do  na  pearsanaib 
a  pearsana 


PIPTH    DECLENSION, 

This  declension,  like  the  fourth,  comprises  nouns  that 
end  in  a  vowel  (a,  e)  with  a  few  in  *•  ain."  They  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  of  thOj^feminine  gender.  This  de- 
clension is  distinguished  from  the  former  bj  a  peculiar 
inflection  (n  or  nn)  in  the  genitive  singular. 

Example. 
Pearsa,  /.,  a  person  (with  the  article). 

Singular. 

Kom."^ 
.  an  pearsa 

Gen.       na  pearsan 

Dat        do  'n  b-pearsain 

Voc.        a  pearsa 
The  affected  consonant  is  marked  with  a  (*)  dot :  "  ni,*^ 
cr  "  b"  (affected  or  aspirated)  has  the  sound  of  "  v"  or 
«  w,"  "  p,"  of  ph,  "  c,"  of  ch,  "  a,  g,"  of  y,  «  8,  t,"  of  A** 
^'  i"  silent. 

IBI8H   DECLENSIONS  500  YEABS   AGO. 

In  the  medisBval  tract  on   Latin  declension,  edited  by 

Whitley,  Stokes,  from  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

and  written  in  the  Irish  language  over  five  hundred  years 

Ago,  the  datives  plural  of  the  old  form  are : 

Kominative.  Dative  plural. 

Ceann,  a  head  ceannaib 

Kann,  a  stanza^  a  dividon  rannaib 

Atair,  a  father 
Cathir,  a  city 
Filo,  c  pod 


athraib 

cathrachaib 

fJidib 
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Rannaire,  a  podasier,  a  rhym$ter  rannauiB 
Cara,  a  friend  caraitib 

Talam,  exiih  talmanaib 

Dia,  Ood  D&B. 

Thus,  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  the  dative  plural 
of  Irish  nouns  of  aU  classss  terminated  in  ^^  iB,"  or  "  aiB." 

TENTH. — THE  PASSIVE  TEBMINATION  "  TAB." 

The  termination  of  the  passive  verh,  as  "dontar/* 
is  shni,  is  like  the  "  tor*'  in  Latin  of  *'  amatur,"  ''  dilig^- 
tur ;"  "  hristear,"  is  the  analogon  of  "  frangitup." 

ELEVENTH. THE   PAST   PARTICIPLE   IN   IBI8H  AND   LATZN. 

The  past  participle  '*  te,*'  **  ta,"  in  Irish-Graelic  is  the 
analogon  of  ^^tos,"  ^'tom"  in  Latin;  the  participial 
adjective  **  tos  '*  inGreek  ;  as  "  bris-te, "  "  fractos,'^ 
"  rhektos.'* 

WHAT  WEBE  THEY  OBIOINALLY. 

A  question  naturally  presents  itself  hereregarding  these 
grammatical  forms  of  the  noun  and  verb.  What  were  thej 
originallj  ?  Are  thej  mere  arbitrary  marks  attached  to  the 
Tocalor  written  root,  as  elements  unmeaning  in  themselveB, 
but  employed  arbitrarily  or  conventionally  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  words  ;  or  are  they  produced  like  the  flowero 
and  leaves  and  branches  springing  from  a  stem  ?  Or, 
again,  aie  they  the  worn  forms  of  primitive  independent 
words,  that  in  ages  past  had  a  meaning  and  a  purpose  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  trace  them  back  to  their  original  souroe, 
and  find  out  their  purpose  and  meaning. 

FiBST — ^Are  these  grammatical  forms  mere  arbitrary 
marks  annexed  to  the  root  P  Some  grammarians,  amongst 
whom  is  Frederick  Schlegel,  are  advocates  of  this  opinion  : 
**'  Languages  with  inflections,"  says  he,  "  are  organic 
languages,  because  they  include  a  living  principle  of  deve- 
lopement  and  increase,  and  alone  possess  a  fruitful  and 
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abnndant  yegetation.  The  wonderful  mechanism  of  these 
languages  consists  in  forming  an  immense  yarietj  of 
words,  and  in  making  the  connection  of  ideas  expressed 
by  these  words,  by  the  help  of  an  inconsiderable  nimiber 
of  fljUables,  which,  viewed  separate'yy  have  no  aignifivaiion^ 
bnt  which  determine  with  precision  the  sense  of  the  words 
to  which  they  are  attached.  By  modifying  radical  lettem 
and  by  adding  derivative  syllables  to  the  roots,  derivative 

words  of  various  sorts  are  formed 

Substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  are  added,  and  verbs 
oonjogated  by  employing  terminations  and  augments, 
whichf  hy  themseiveSf  signify  nothing." — Transactiona  of  the 
Philological  Society,  vol,  ii.,  p.  29.  The  advocates  of  this 
opinion  r^;ard  inflections  or  syllables  to  be  words  without 
meaning  when  taken  apart  from  any  connection  with  the 
loot ;  and  that  they  have  that  special  form  which  thef 
present,  because,  at  a  very  early  date  certain  clans 
agreed  upon  it. 

Sbcondly — ^Are  they  produced  like  the  flowers  and  the 
leaves  of  plants  ?  Many  writers  give  to  this  question  an 
affirmative  answer,  and  say,  that  undoubtedly  langnages 
are  formed  by  a  process,  not  of  crystaline  accretion  but  of 
germinal  developement.  This  is  the  conmion  opinion,  or 
it  had  been  so  up  to  a  late  period.  Farrar,  and  Frederick 
Schlegel,  too,  propound  it. 

**  It  is  held  by  many  with  whom  poetical  phraseology 
takes  the  place  of  sound  and  severe  reasoning."  These 
are  sage  words  from  Max  Miiller.  What  numbers  are 
deceived  daily  by  poetical  phraseology,  how  many  are 
taken  by  the  gilding  and  not  by  the  gold  of  thought ! 

«  The  science  of  language  adopts  neither  of  these  views. 
As  to  imagining  language,  that  is  nouns  and  verbs, 
endowed  with  an  inward  principle  of  growth,  all  we 
can  say  is,  that  such  a  conception  is  reaUy  inconceivable. 
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Language  may  be  conceived  as  a  production ;  bnt  it  can- 
not be  conceived  as  a  substance  that  could  produce  itself. 
The  science  of  language  has  nothing  to  do  with  mere 
theories,  whether  conceivable  or  not.  It  collects  focts, 
and  its  only  object  is  to  account  for  these  facts  as  far  as 
possible.  It  takes  each  termination  by  itself,  establishes 
its  most  primitive  form  by  means  of  comparison,  and  then 
treats  that  primitive  syllable  as  it  would  treat  any  other 
part  of  language,  as  something  which  was  originally  in- 
tended to  convey  a  meaning." 

Thirdly — Scholars  skilled  in  a  knowledge  of  compara- 
tive grammar  know  that  granmiatical  terminations  were 
originally  independent  words,  and  had  a  special  purpose 
and  meaning.  A  knowledge  of  comparative  grammar 
removes  every  diflSculty  on  the  question  of  early  gramma- 
tical forms. 

Max  Miiller  forecasts,  in  a  very  lucid  style,  and  in  k 
way  quite  attractive,  a  view  of  a  possible  future  language 
fully  developed,  in  ages  to  come,  in  its  new  concrete  forms, 
and  by  means  of  this  imaginary  tableau,  shows  his  readers 
how  the  present  literary  and  living  European  tongues 
have  been  efibrmated  from  the  Aryan,  and  how  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  verbs  and  case-endings  of  the  nouns  have 
sprung  &om  independent  words,  having  a  meaning  and  a 
purpose.  The  passage  is  well  worth  being  reproduced  in 
these  pages. 

"Let  us  begin  with  modem  formations,  because  we  have 
here  more  day-light  for  watching  the  intricate  and  some- 
times wayward  movements  of  languages  ;  or,  better,  still, 
let  us  begin  with  an  imaginary  case,  or  with  what  may 
be  called  the  language  of  the  future,  in  order  to  see  quite 
clearly  how  what  we  should  call  granmiatical  forms  may 
arise.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  slaves  in  America  were  to 
rise  against  their  masters,  and  after  gaining  some  vieto- 
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ries,  were  to  sail  back  in  large  zimnbers  to  some  part  of 
Central  Africa,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  white  enemies 
or  friends  ;  let  as  suppose  these  men  availing  themselves 
of  the  lessons  they  had  learnt  in  their  captivity,  and  gra- 
dually working  ont  a  civilization  of  their  own.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  some  centuries  hence,  a  new  Livingstone 
might  find  among  the  descendants  of  the  American  slaves 
a  language,  a  literature,  laws,  and  manners  bearing  a 
striking  similitude  to  those  of  his  own  country.  What 
an  interesting  problem  for  any  future  historian  and 
ethnologist !  Yet,  there  are  problems  in  the  past  history 
of  the  world  of  equal  interest,  which  have  been,  and  are 
still,  to  be  solved  by  the  student  of  language.  !Now,  I 
believe  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  language  of  the 
descendants  of  those  escaped  slaves  would  suffice  to  deter- 
mine with  perfect  certainty  their  past  history,  even 
though  no  documents  and  no  tradition  had  preserved  the 
stoiy  of  their  captivity  and  liberation.  At  first,  no  doubt, 
the  threads  might  seem  hopelessly  entangled.  A  mis- 
sionary might  surprise  the  scholars  of  Europe  by  an 
account  of  a  new  African  language.  He  might  describe 
it  at  first  as  very  imperfect — as  a  language,  for  instance, 
so  poor  that  the  same  word  had  to  be  used  to  express  the 
most  heterogeneous  ideas.  He  might  point  out  how  the 
same  sound,  without  any  change  of  accent,  meant  true,  a 
ceremony,  a  workman,  and  was  used  also  as  a  verb  in  the 
secse  of  literaiy  composition.  All  these,  he  might  say, 
are  expressed  in  that  strange  dialect  by  the  sound  raiY, 
(right,  rite,  wright,  write).  He  might  likewise  observe 
that  this  dialect,  as  poor  almost  as  Chinese,  had  hardly 
any  grammatical  inflections,  and  that  it  had  no  genders, 
except  in  a  few  words,  such  as  man-of-war  and  railway 
engine,  which  were  both  conceived  as  feminine  beings, 
and  spoken  of  as  she.    He  might  then  mention  an  even 
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more  extraordinary  featnre,  namely,  iihat  although  this 
language  had  no  terminations  for  the  mascoline  and  femi- 
nine genders  of  nouns,  it  employed  a  masculine  and  femi- 
nine termination  after  the  aflhrmative  particle,  according 
as  it  was  addressed  to  a  lady  or  gentleman.  Their  a£Sr- 
mative  particle  being  the  same  as  the  English  yw,  they 
added  a  final  '*  r  "  to  it,  if  addressed  to  a  man,  and  a  final 
«'m,"  if  addressed  to  a  lady ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of 
simply  saying  yes^  these  descendants  of  the  escaped  Ame- 
rican slaves  said  year  to  a  man,  and  yesm  to  a  lady. 

'*  Absturd  as  this  may  sound,  I  can  assure  yon  that  the 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  dialects  of  savage 
tribes,  as  explained  for  the  first  time  by  traveUers  or 
missionaries,  are  even  more  extraordinary.  But  let  ns 
consider  now  what  the  student  of  language  would  have  to 
do,  if  such  forms  as  ye8*r  and  yes^m  were  for  the  first  time 
brought  under  his  notice.  He  would  first  have  to  trace 
them  back,  historically,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  more 
original  types,  and  if  he  discovered  their  connection  with 
yea  «tr,  and  yes  ma^rn^  he  would  point  out  how  such  con- 
tractions wei'C  likely  to  spring  up  in  a  vulgar  dialect. 
After  having  traced  back  the  year  and  yearn  of  the  free 
African  negroes  to  the  idiom  of  their  former  American 
masters,  the  etymologist  would  next  inquire  how  such 
phrases  as  yea  air  and  yea  madam  came  to  be  used  on  the 
American  continent.  Finding  nothing  analogous  in  the 
dialects  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America,  he 
would  be  led  by  a  mere  comparison  of  words,  to  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  here  again,  first  to  the  language 
of  England.  Even  if  no  historical  documents  had  be^ 
preserved,  the  documents  of  language  would  show  that 
the  white  master,  whose  language  the  ancestors  of  the 
free  Africans  adopted  during  their  servitude,  came  origin- 
ally from  England ;  and  within  certain  limits  it  would 
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even  be  poflsible  to  fix  the  time  when  the  English  language 
was  first  transplanted  to  America.  That  language  most 
have  passed,  at  least,  the  age  of  Chancer  before  it  migrated 
to  the  New  World  ;  for,  Chancer  has  two  affirmative  par- 
ticles— yea  and  yes ;  and  he  distinguishes  between  the  two. 
He  usee  yes  only  in  answer  to  negative  questions.  For 
instance,  in  answer  to  does  he  not  go  ?  he  would  say  yea. 
In  all  other  cases  Chaucer  uses  ye(i.  To  a  question,  djoe» 
%0  90  ^  he  would  say  yea.  He  observes  the  same  distinc- 
tion between  no  and  wky,^  the  former  being  used  as 
the  negative,  the  latter  after  all  other  questions.  This 
distinction  became  obsolete  soon  after  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  it  must  have  become  obsolete  before  phrases  such  as 
yes  sir  and  yes  madams  could  have  assumed  their  stereo- 
typed character. 

*'  But  there  is  still  more  historical  information  to  be 
gained  from  the  phrases.  The  word  yes,  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  same  as  the  G^erman  ja^  and  it  therefore 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  white  master  of  the  American 
slaves  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  after  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
had  crossed  the  Channel  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
after  leaving  the  continental  ftitherland  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons.  The  words  Sir  and  Madam^  tell  us 
still  more.  They  are  Norman  words,  and  they  could  only 
have  been  imposed  on  the  Anglo  Saxons  of  Britain  by 
Norman  conquerors.  They  tell  us  more  than  this.  For 
these  Normans  or  North-men  spoke  originally  a  Teutonic 
dialect,  closely  allied  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  that  dialect 
words  such  as  Sir  and  Madam  could  never  have  sprung 
up.  We  may  conclude,  therefore  that,  previous  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  Teutonic  North-men  must  have 
made  a  sufficiently  long  stay  in  one  of  the  Boman  pro- 
vinces to  forget  their  own  and  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Boman  Provincials. 
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**  We  may  now  trace  back  the  Norman  Madam  iso  the 
French  Madame,  and  we  recognise  in  this  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  Meadomina,  mj  mistress.  Domina  was  changed 
into  Domnay  Bonna,  and  Dame ;  and  the  same  word  Ikkms 
was  also  used  as  a  mascoline  in  the  sense  of  Lotdy  as  a 
corruption  of  Domino,  Domno,  and  Donno,  The  temporal 
lord  ruling  as  ecclesiastical  $eigneur  under  the  bishopB,was 
called  a  Vidame,  as  the  Vidame  of  Chartres,  The  French 
interjection  Dame !  has  no  connection  with  a  similar  ex- 
clamation in  English,  but  it  simply  means,  Lord  !  Dam^ 
Dieu  in  old  French  is  Lord  God.  A  derivation  of  Domina 
Mistress,  was  DominiceUa,  which  became  demoiseUe  and 
damsel.  The  masculine  dame  for  Domine,  Lord,  was  after* 
wards  replaced  by  the  Latin  \9em0r,  a  translation  of  ihe 
German  elder.  This  word  elder  was  a  title  of  honour, 
and  we  have  it  still  both  in  aldenn&ik,  and  in  what  is 
originally  the  same,  the  English  earl,  the  Norse  jari,  a 
comparative  analogous  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealdor. 

'^  This  title,  senior,  meaning  originally  older,  was  but 
rarely  applied  to  ladies  as  a  title  of  honour.  Senior,  was 
changed  into  seigneur,  seigneur  into  sciur,  and  sieur  soon 
dwindled  down  to  sir, 

'^  Thus  we  see  how  in  two  short  phrases,  as  yesr  and  yesm 
long  chapters  of  history  might  be  read.  If  a  general 
destruction  of  books,  such  as  took  place  in  China  under  the 
Emperor  Thsin^hi-lvo-ang^U  (213,  B.C.),  should  sweep 
away  all  historical  documents,  language,  even  in  its  most 
depraved  state,  would  preserve  the  secrets  of  the  past, 
and  would  tell  future  generations  of  the  home  and  migra- 
tions of  their  ancestors  from  the  East  to  the  West* 
Indies. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  the  student's  attention  to  note  the 
words  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  in  two  short  phrases, 

yesr  and  ycsm^  long  chapters  of  history  wighi  be  read.    In 
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point  of  fact  long  chapters  of  history  are  read  in  the 
monmnents  found  in  words  continuously  furnished  by  the 
science  of  comparative  philology.  Irish  supplies  a  large 
share. 

Whitley  Stokes,  M.D.,  edited  in  1860  for  the  Irish 
Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society  a  work  styled  Irish 
Oloueg — a  mediaaval  tract  of  Latin  declension  M.S.,  copied 
in  the  year  1500,  but  written  many  years  anterior  to  that 
date.  In  the  preface  to  that  work,  the  learned  editor 
asks  the  question. 

**  Some  persons  may  ask  why  should  the  Irish  Archsaolo- 
gical  Society  expend  its  funds  in  publishing  a  document 
which  merely  illustrates  the  Irish  language  ?  Let  such 
persons  try  to  understand  that  every  contribution  to  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  is  ulti- 
mately a  contribution  to  Irish  history.  Moreover,  inmie- 
diate  results  of  high  historical  importance  may  be 
obtained  by  companson  of  the  words  and  forms  of  the 
Irish  with  those  of  the  other  Indo-European'  languages. 
Chronicles  may  lie,  and  often  do ;  laws  may  be  the  work  of 
a  despot ;  romances  may  represent  the  manners  and 
morals  of  their  readers  or  hearers ;  but  the  evidence  given 
by  words  and  forms  is  conclusive  evidence  o  f  the  habi- 
tat, the  intellectual  attainments,  the  social  condition  of 
the  Aryan  family  before  the  Keltic  sisters  journeyed  to 
the  West ;  evidence  of  the  period — evidence  of  the  relative 
connection  between  the  Kelts  and  other  Aryan  races  after 
the  separation." 

Comparative  philology  is  a  pillai*  tower  of  light  on  the 
highway  of  ancient  history.  It  is  like  photogra  phy^:  nay, 
it  is  a  stereoscope  of  past  and  forgotten  events.  Under  its 
view  the  hidden  periods  of  the  past  are  flung  out  in  the 
fulness  of  their  reality,  and  in  the  light  which  clothed 
ihdir  forms  in  the  days  of  their  actual  existence. 
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Stating  the  position :  what  has  been  proved.  Certainty 
of  a  PrimsDYal  Tongne.  Irish-Gaelic  of  Eastern 
Origin :  European  Langnages  Sisters  of  the  same 
family.  Before  the  dispersion  from  the  cradle  land  in 
Persia  and  Armenia,  the  Aryan  tongne  became 
divided  into  Low-Aryan,  or  the  primitive  speech ;  and 
High-Aryan,  or  the  secondary  speech.  Proo&.  (12) 
Latin,  Cfaelic,  Sanscrit,  Umbrian,  present  a  certain 
sameness  of  prim^'tivo  phonetic  power,  which  points  to 
one  primBsval  type,  namely,  Low-Aryan.  Greek, 
British,  or  Welsh,  Zend,  and  Oscan,  present  certain 
features  of  secondary  phonetic  power  which  point 
out  to  the  philosophic  enquirer  that  they  must^have 
sprung  from  some  early  affect'Od  source,  namely,  High 
Aryan.  Proofs.  This  is  the  Author's  opinion ;  it  is 
now,  for  the  first  time,  put  forth.  (13)  Another  new 
view.  That  Irish-Gaelic  in  its  plastic  power  and 
phonetic  fecundity  possesses,  like  the  parent  Aiyan 
tongue,  not  only  the  virtual,  but  the  formal  germinal 
developements  of  dialectic  variety.  Proofs.  (14)  Of  all 
the  daughter  languages  from  the  Aiyan,  Irish-Gaelic 
comes  nearest  in  this  respect  to  the  primitive  mother 
tongue.  (15)  Slurring  over  consonants.  (16)  The  vowel 
-  sound  in  certain  cognate  radical  words  is  long  in  Irish- 
Gaelic.  In  sister  tongues  the  lingual-dental  letter 
"  n"  is  inserted  to  fix  the  quantity.  The  Author's 
view.  (17)  In  facility  of  forming  words  to  express 
new  ideas  ;  in  its  capability  of  producing  compounds, 
Irish-Graelic  ranks  in  the  highest  place. 
The  pr-oofs  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and 
the  learned  views  and  grave  opinions  of  those  scholars  who 
at  the  present  day  are  most  distinguished  for  their  know- 
ledge of  languages,  and  for  their  acquaintance  with  the 
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science  of  comparative  pliilology,  cannot  fail  to  imbue  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  the  certainty,  that  there  had  been 
a  prima?val^tongue  now  known  by  the  name  Ai^^an  ;  and 
that  all  the  langnages  of  Europe  and  those  of  India  and 
Persia  have,  like  branches  from  a  parent  plant,  sprouted 
forth  from  that  venerable  tree  of  pre-historic  speech. 

"  That  there  was  such  a  period,*'  when  the  Aryan  lan- 
guage flourished,  **  we  can  doubt  as  little  as  we  can  doubt 
the  real  existence  of  fern  forests  previous  to  the  formation 
of  our  coal  fields."     These  are  the  wonls  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  linguistic  scholars,   F.  Max  Mwller,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford.     And  he 
adds  :  "  We  can  do  own  more.     Suppose  we  had  no  rem- 
nant of  Latin ;  suppose  llic  very  existence  of  Rome  and 
of  Latin  were  unknown  to  us,  we  might  still  prove,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  six  Jlomanco  dialects,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  time  when  these  dialects  formed  the  language 
of  a  small  settlement ;  nay,  by  collecting  the  words  which 
all  these  dialects  share  in  common,  we  miglit,  to  a  certain 
extent,  reconstruct  the  original   language,   and  draAV  a 
sketch  of  the  state  of  civilization  as  reflected   by  these 
common  words."       Again  :  '"  In  this  manner  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  grammatical  framework  of  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  languages  has  been  traced  back  to  original 
independent  words.      Tliis  process  is  what  is  called  com- 
parative grammar,  or  a  scientilio  analysis  of  all  the  formal 
elements  of  a  language  preceded  by  a  comparison  of  all 
the  varieties,  which  one  and  the  same  form  has  assumed 
in  the  numerous  dialects  of  ihe  Aryiin  family.     After  the 
grammatical  terminations  of  all  these  langua n;os  have  been 
traced  back  to  their  mont  primitive  forms,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  their  original  mtruiin:^'.*'     Pages  271,  272, 
271  V-  S,'.  ,^','  '  ■■  f  "•■  --^  '■'.  v'-\  1.  L  .••'-'-ij--.  c%,. 
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The  science  of  comparative  philology  has  clearly  and 
firmly  estahlished  three  great  facts ;  (1)  that,  as  Pictet 
well  observes,  there  had  been  spoken  in  Armenia  and  Per- 
sia, above  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  et% 
*'  at  a  period  anterior  to  every  historic  development,"  a 
primsBval  language  admirable  for  its  richness,  its  yigouTi 
its  harmony,  and  the  perfection  of  its  forms ;  a  language 
which  was  likely  to  foreshadow  in  its  own  features,  na- 
turally and  without  effort,  not  only  all  the  impressionB 
affecting  it,  its  nice  shades  of  form  and  thought,  but  also 
its  tendency  upwards  towards  a  sphere  higher  still ;  a 
language  full  of  images,  clear  and  seen  at  a  glance ;  a 
language  bearing  in  its  infant  state  all  the  future  wealth 
which  was  to  be  developed  by  a  magnificent,  practical 
expansion  in  the  region  of  poetry  the  most  elevated,  as 
well  as  of  thought  the  most  profound.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage, at  first  one  and  the  same  stock,  that  served  as  the 
common  medium  of  inter-communication  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  primitive  race,  as  long  as  they  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country.  (2)  That  new 
forms  of  that  language  had  been  wafted,  at  the  very 
earliest  period,  southward  across  the  Ganges,  and  west- 
ward by  the  later,  the  Rliine,  the  Rhone,  the  Tagus,  the 
Severn,  and  the  Shannon.  (8)  That  tlie  Keltic  tongue,  of 
*which  Irish-Gaelic  is  the  living  leading  dialect,  had  been 
borne  by  the  very  earliest  emigrants  to  the  north  of  Italy 
and  onward  to  Iberia  or  Spain,  and  to  the  south  or  west 
of  Gaul,  and  to  Eire,  where  the  vanguard  of  emigrants 
had  been  forced  by  the  onward  march  of  those  mjrriad 
migrations  that  followed. 

"  The  Kelts  seem  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Aryans 
to  arrive  in  Europe  ;  but  the  pressure  of  subsequent  mi- 
grations, particularly  of  Teutonic  tribes,  has  driven  them 
towards  the   \>cstern  partsj." — The  Sclaice  of  Lanfjuagas. 
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One  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  emigrants  in  the 
remote  past  acted  rationally  and  naturally  in  their  march, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  emigrants  act  at  the  present  day. 
The  people  of  a  province  or  of  a  district  do  not  go  all  at 
once  en  masaey  as  it  is  said,  to  a  country.  When  na- 
tives of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland  emigrate  now-a-days  to 
America,  they  do  not  all  go  in  one  year,  nor  do  they  all 
go  to  the  same  special  spot.  So  it  was  in  the  days  when 
^nigrants  came  from  Asia  to  Europe. 

It  is  equally  true  that  those  who  have  lived  in  the  same 
district,  countiy,  province,  in  the  old  home,  in  the 
new  home  love  to  dwell  together.  Inhabitants  from  the 
west  of  Ireland  cling  to  each  other  when  they  go  across 
the  Atlantic  and  seek  for  themselves  a  home  in  the  lands 
of  free  America. 

As  a  rule,  too,  those  that  are  weakest  are  forced  to  the 
west  ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  latest  comers,  if  few,  are 
forced  to  seek  the  farthest-off  lands.  All  this,  which  is 
true  at  the  present  day,  had  been  equally  true  in  the  days 
of  early  Keltic  migrations  to  Europe.  The  circumstances 
difiEer  ;  but  the  code  of  principles  that  have  guided  man- 
kind in  their  acts,  adventures,  and  pursuits  in  life  have 
never  changed.  Again,  the  words  of  Max  Miiller  on  this 
point  are  apt.  He  connects  what  happened  four  thousand 
years  ago  with  that  which  is  going  on  before  our  eyes  at 
present,  and  hesitates  not  to  put  the  emigration  of  the 
Aryan  from  his  land  of  Iran  to  his  now  home  in  Eirin, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  Irishman  to  his  new  home  in 
America,  on  a  par  in  the  same  sentence.  **  The  pressure 
of  subsequent  migrations,  particularly  of  Teutonic  tribes, 
has  driven  the  Kelts  towards  the  westernmost  parts,  and 
latterly  from  Inland  across  ilie  Allantic.^* 

The  early  migration  from  the^cradle-land  of  the  human 
race  took  iU  rise  long  before  Thare,  the  father  of  Abra- 


Laffj.  brou^'lit  hi^  f*-  n,  aci  Iy>t  Lis  sc-n's  soti.  and  Se 
}i\-i  datj;fliR'r-ir:-!fiW.  tLe  v.if*-  cf  Abrain.  Li?  £»:•::.  o^ 
ol  \'r  of  the  Clifii'kt.'-.  to  g*  J  to  the  Ian  i  of  (."hanaAn.  Tbrj 
r-arne  oulv  &>  far  a-  Aufnu  "  in  Arm«^-iiia,*"  an  i  Jwei:  ii-ere. 
\V**hiwarJ  wah  tli''  crv  Ixf'ir-.-  Al^ram  ^-as  desired  b^-  God 
to  go  out  ot  liJ.-i  countrj',  aiid  f rtj  n  his  kindrecL  LiidfrMd 
hi»  fathcT^K  houh(;  Vj  a  land  xvliir-ia  lie  would  be  shewn,  the 
l.;ijd  of  prfimiw?  for  hini  and  his  fceed  :  nav,  btfore  Mis- 
niiin  ciloni^ed  -^Kgypt,  Ixrfure  the  cities  of  Thebes  mud 
Mc'iiiphih  werf  founded.  Uhe  inspired  author  of  the 
Pentatxjuch  hints  at  the  time  when  the  earth  was  of  one 
trjngue  and  of  the  same  sjK.'ech.  And  when  thej  removtd 
from  the  P^ant  thev  found  a  plane  in  the  land  of  Sanaar. 
The  tx)wer  had  not  been  bui.t.  Even  then  the  Keltic 
migration  commenced.  'J  he  <jue.sti4)n  regarding  the  con- 
f union  of  tongues  is  not  one  that  comes  within  reach  of 
the  science  of  comfKirative  philology.  The  Held  of  in« 
vestigation  re8i)cciing  it  remains  untonchcd,  for  there 
are  other  primitive  tongiifs  besides  the  Aryan.  A.  \V. 
Sell li 'gel  and  ]5opp  point  to  languages  of  monosyllabic 
roots  not  capable  ot  ent<Ting  into  composition,  and  others 
ca])ab]e ;  then,  thenj  is  the  Semitic  speech  with  i-ootsof  two 
nyllables.  'i  he  patli  juii-sikmI  in  this  work  is  that  {X)inted 
out  and  illumined  by  the  light  that  flows  from  the  lamp 
which  the  Hcience  of  C'-mparative  philology  holds  before 
the  studiiit's  eves.  The  Irish-Cjuclic  lanjjfuage,  in  con- 
jiexion  with  the  ))rimitive  Aiyan  speech,  is  the  special 
Bubject  whicli,  in  these  pages,  engages  the  wnter's  at- 
tention. 

TWKLFTH A  TWO- FOLD  TONGUE. 

Regarding  the  Aryan  speech,  he  states  (1)  that  before 
the  ]MH)]ile  who  sju)ke  that    jn'ini;»val  tongue    had   com- 

i,.i'f-.i    ici  <  1  li'N-.ic.  a   (ii^l''!'iin'(»  (.;j"  din!r««t.  had   arisen. 
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the  fertile  valleys,  through  which  the  rising  waters  of  tlie 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  tlie  ancient  Araxes  and 
Cyrus  flow,  was  encompassed  on  the  north,  east,  south, 
and  west,  by  ranges  of  mountains,  with  Ararat  in  the 
centre,  standing  up  like  a  giant  ligure  keeping  watch 
over  the  surrounding  hilJs.  As  soon  as  the  rich  lowlands 
had  been  peopled,  the  long  ranges  of  land  on  the  mountain 
sides  ofEered  a  home  and  a  healthful  abode  to  those  who 
bad  been  forced  from  the  valleys  by  the  ever -increasing 
population. 

It  soon  came  to  pass  that  those  living  in  the  highlands 
of  Armenia,  and  in  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  south  and 
east,  as  far  as  Herat  and  Hindoo-Koosh,  began  to 
speak  the  language  of  their  fathers  with  a  new  tone 
and  accent,  brought  about  by  the  change  of  location  and 
accident  of  climate  and  new  domestic  and  social  relations. 

That  this  dialectical  difference  arose,  scholars  distin- 
guished in  the  field  of  comparative  philology  assert. 
**The  mountaineers  spoke,**  says  Donaldson,  "  a  harder  and 
and  a  bolder  dialect."  The  Aryan  tongue  was  split  into 
two  dialects,  known  by  the  name  Low- Aryan  and  High- 
Ar3ran.  The  Low-Aryan  was  the  older  or  primitive 
tongue ;  the  High- Aryan,  the  younger,  or  that  which  had 
been  formed  by  accent  and  dialectic  mutation  from  the 
mother  tongue.  The  fact  is  proved  plainly  from  the  effects 
to  this  day  publicly  stamped  on  the  languages  of  tho 
Aryan  races.  Irish-Gaelic,  Sanscrit,  Latin,  the  early 
Sabine  speech,  or  Umbrian,  bear  the  impress  of  the  un- 
affected, primitive,  original  language  of  their  Lowland 
Aryan  progenitors  ;  while  Welsh,  Zend,  Greek  and  Oscari 
point  to  the  affected,  derivative,  dialectic  character  of  tho 
language  spoken  by  the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, who,  at  a  far-off  period,  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  thtir  common  primitive  progenitors. 
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How  ifl  this  seen  ?  Hear  ProfeesOT  Geddes  0x109 
more : — 

PROOF. SANSCRIT,  LATIN,  OAEUO  VCnUS    ZXND,   GBXIK, 

WXL8H. 

How  nearly  allied  the  sounds  of  "  s"  and  "  h"  are  is 
noticeahle  in  the  speech  of  certain  children.  Some  of 
them  have  difficnliy  in  enunciating  the  initial  ^*  s."  I 
happen  to  know  a  child  jnst  now  who  says  regnlarly 
**  hanlt"  for  salt.  "  Give  me  home  hault ;"  *J  hamnon" 
for  salmon,"  and  the  like.  She  is  following  in  snch  words 


instancee 

\  may  suffice — 

■»JM         *  1    ^/MJ.*, 

LATIN. 

GAELIC. 

WELSH. 

GREEK. 

sal 

salann 

halen 

hals. 

senex 

sean-aos 

hfn 

henoB. 

Bomntis 

suam 

hyn 

hjpnoB. 

sedes 

suidh 

heddu 

hedos 

salix 

saileog 

helig 

helix. 

sol 

solus 

henl 

helios. 

Or,  than  which  no  better  example  could  be  found,  the 
adjective — like,  **  samail." 

similis  samail  havail  homoios. 

„  so,  or  su,  easy  eu 

„  do,  difficulty  dus 

sic  so,  sm  hyn  ho,  hdh 

From  the  College  Irish  Orammar,  p.  89,  the  following 
table  of  the  numerals  is  copied.  It  illustrates  the  close 
early  relationship  between  Latin,  Irish-Gaelic,  and  San* 
skrit,  and  between  Greek  and  Welsh  : 

What  a  very  close  affinity  exists  among  the  several 
early  branches  of  the  great  Aryan  family  of  lang^ges 
may  be  well  perceived  from  a  list  of  numerals  in  the 
several  languages : 
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Symbol 

Latin 

Irish-Gadic 

Welsh 

Greek 

1 

nnum 

aon 

un 

hen 

2 
3 

duae7 

duo  ) 

tres 

tria 

.da^ 
do  J 

tri 

dau  ■) 
dwy) 

trf 

duo 

tres) 
trial 

4 

j  quatuor 
\i^u — c,orfc, 

ceatar 

pedwar 

pisur 
petor 

5 

6 

qninqws 

BOX 

CUlg 

se' 

pump 
chwech 

pempe 
hex 

7 
8 

septcm 
octo 

seatjt 

o:t 

saith 
wyth 

heptA 
okto 

9 

novem 

naoi,  pr.  nhwce  naw 

ennea 

10 

decern 

deic 

deg 

deka 

20 
100 

viginti 
centum 

fice 
ceud 

ugain 
cant 

ficate 
hekaton 

Pisur, 

jpetor^  Greek  for  four,  pempe,  for  five, 

are  /Eolic, 

for  tessai 

rc»,  four,  pente,  five  ;  also 

Jicate  for  the  common 

dkogiy  twenty. 

Teutonic 

Sanscrit 

Zend 

ein 
tue 

eka 
dwau 

yak 
dii 

thri 

tri 

sih 

fiuuar 

chatur 

chahir 

finfe 
sells 

pancha 
sbash 

panj 
shash 

L 

sibun 
ohto 

saptan 
ashta 

haft 
hasht 

niguni 
tehan 

navan 
dasan 

nuh 
dah 

tuentig 
hunt 

vinsati 
satam 

hist 
sad 

**A11  this  (history  developed  by  philology)  and  even 
more,  may  be  read  in  the  vast  archives  of  languages.  The 
very  name  of  India  has  a  story  to  toll ;  for  India  is  not 
a  native  name.  We  have  it  from  the  Romans,  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  from  the  Persians. 
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And  why  from  tlie  Persians  ?  Because  it  is  only  in 
Persian  (Zend)  that  an  initial  "  s"  is  changed  into  ''  h," 
which  initial  "  h"  was  as  usual  droppeil  in  Greek.  It  is 
only  in  Persia  that  the  country  of  JSiudhu  (Sindhu  is  tlit> 
Sanscrit  name  for  n:v r),  or  of  the  ,«crt'/t  Sindhus  could 
have  been  called  Hindia  or  India  instead  of  Sindia.  Un- 
l'*3s  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  had  pronounced  every 
"  s"  like  "  h,"  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  West 
Indies.** — S  Uiuc  of  Lawjutffjr,  p,  2(jOy  vol.  I. 

Tlxe  foregoing  are  only  a  few  examples.  It  would  bo 
out  of  placj  to  lill  those  pages  with  a  fuller  list. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  natives  of  Hiudostan 
who  spoke  Sanscrit,  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  speech  re- 
tained the  "  s"  and  its  sound ;  whilst  the  ancient  natives 
of  Persia  omitted  the  "  s"  or  "  f,"  and  retained  ita 
affected  sound,  that  of  '*  h.*'  The  Latins,  and  before 
them,  the  Umbriaus  and  Sabines,  and  those  who  dwelt 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  retained  the  "  a*'  and  its  sound, 
whilst  the  Greeks  and  those  who,  like  the  Oscans** 
dwelt  ill  the  south  of  Italy,  rejected  it.  To  this  day  tho 
Gaels  of  Ii-elandand  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  retain 
tho  "  s''  and  its  sound;  tho  Welsh  reject  it  in  words  which 
are,  amongst  the  two  peoples,  employed  to  convey  tho 
same  idea  and  to  express  tho  same  thouglit.  Can  this 
uniformity  of  effect  arise  from  chance,  or  from  a  cause  ? 
If  f i-om  a  cause,  that  cause  must  have  existed  bef oi  o  tho 
Greeks  came  to  the  Peloponessus  ;  before  Athens  was. 


•  "  Oscan  sidos  with  Grook  and  Wolah  j  Uinbrian  with  Latiu 
mnd  Guelic.  Tho  Sabiuo  r<\oo  wore  a  branch  of  tho  Umbrians*** 
—  R''j'il  Jlo>n>\  by  Francis  W.  Neivinan^  ^j.  3.  London  :  Taylur. 
WaHojif  and  Maberbj,  1852. 

Again,  on  acta.'illy  comparin.£^  tho  Latin  vocabulary  witb 
that  of  thj;  Greeks,  Germans,  and  K«'lt8,  a  far  cludor  similarity 
to  tho  Kelts  shows  itself. — IdaiifP-  -i. 
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foalided  by  Cecrops  ;  before  the  foundation  of  Argos,  or 
MycenoB,  with  it^  broad  ways,  was  laid. 

The  earh'est  population  of  both  Italy  and  Greece  was 
Irish-Graelic.  The  Pelasgian  emigrants  wore  Low- Aryan  ; 
those  in  northern  Italy  were  Low- Aryan,  and,  therefore, 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  Irish-Gaelic.  After  the  Pelas- 
gic,  the  next  shoal  of  emigrants  were  High- Aryan,  the 
progenitors  of  the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  of  Homer's  time. 

*'  The  only  point,"  says  Newman,  "  left  uncertain,  ia 
whether  the  oldest  Latin  itself ,  or  only  some  of  its  affluents, 
was  the  Kelti  c  influence.  The  Sabines  used  a  vocabulary 
which  was  akin  to  the  Gaelic. 

"  Nor,  in  fact,  of  all  the  Indo-European  tongues,"  says 
he,  (p.  19,  BiKjal  Botiie,)  "  has  one  so  near  a  likeness 
to  the  Latin  as  the  Gaelic  has. 

"  The  argument  appears  to  bo  unassailable,  except  by 
admitting  a  relation  so  close  between  the  oldest  Latin  and 
the  Keltic  as  to  imply  a  recent  divergency  from  a  com- 
mon stock." 

Latin   and   Gaelic  and   Sanscrit   are   certainly    from 

the  older  stock  of  the  Aryan  tongue,  because  they 
retain  in  the  initial  forms  of  the  words  of  those  languages 
the  primitive,  radical  consonants  ("s"  or  "t"  or  "f ") 
and  their  sounds ;  whilst  Greek,  and  Welsh,  and  Zend 
must  have  sprung  from  the  Aryan  tongue  spoken  in  the 
mountain  regions  ;  because  all  these  languages  have 
not  the  natural  or  primitive  sound,  but  only  the  affected 
and  secondary  form,  and  its  symbol  "  h  "  in  the  com- 
mencement of  terms  apparently  primitive. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  and  proof  the  following 
conclusions  can  fairly  bo  drawn  : — 

(1)  That  all  the  European  tongues  came  from  the  Aryan 
is  certain,  just  as  the  six  Romance  languages  of  Europo 
have  sprung  from  the  Latin. 
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(2)  That  Irish-Gaelic,  Latin  and  Sanscrit  have  come 
direct  from  Low-Aryan  is  equally  certain. 

(3)  It  is  not  certain,  however,  but  it  is  probable  in  the 

highest  degree,  from  the  reasons  just  given,  that  Welsh 

and  Crreek  and  Zend  came  direct  from  the  High  Aryan, 

or  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and 
Persia. 

The  writer  says,  "  probable  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
not  certain  ;*'  because  some  scholars  in  the  field  of  com- 
parative philology  are  of  opinion  that  Greek  and  Welsh 
had  had  the  initial  **  s  "  at  one  time  in  those  words  from 
which,  at  a  later  period  this  letter  was  omitted.  Geddes 
writes,  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of  *  h,*  for 
the  initial  *  s,*  is,  at  any  rate,  in  Welsh,  of  later  develop- 
ment. In  the  Greek  tongue  we  can  trace  a  kind  of  con- 
flict going  on,  which  sometimes  resulted  in  the  retention 
of  two  forms,  one  with  *  s,'  the  other  with  the  aspirate 
*  h,'  as  hu8  [a  boar]  in  Greek,  and  also  sus,  like  the  Latin 
8U8,  So  in  Welsh  it  seems  probable  that  '  s  '  had  once 
occupied  a  similar  position  where  now  *h'  appears. 
The  great  river  encircling  their  country  on  the  east,  which 
they  now  call  Hefren,  would  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  ancient  Britons  with  an  *  s,'  when  the 
Romans  took  their  Sabrina,  and  we  our  *  Severn." — Lec- 
ture, p.  13. 

But  this  particular  instance  would  prove  nothing  against 
the  truth  of  the  main  proposition  respecting  the  Welsh 
language,  for  the  inter-communication  between  the  Irish 
Gaels  and  Cambro-Britons  was  so  frequent  that  the  latter 
may  have  borrowed  some  primitive  terms  from  the  Gael, 
or  may  have  adopted  for  some  special  reason  the  Gaelic 
sound  and  name.  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.,  in  his  new 
work,  The  Gaelic  Etymology — London,  Truhner,  1875, 
writes  : — "  Three  branches  of  the  Keltic   language  were 
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ipoken  bj  the  British  people  prior  to  the  Boman,  Saxon 
and  Danish  invasions — the  Kjmric  or  Welsh  ;  and  the 
Gaelic  spoken,  to  this  day,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Ireland,  and  formerly  apoken  in 
the  greater  part  of  England,  Graelic  was  the  language  of  the 
Britons  at  an  early  period.''  Dr.  Prichard  in  his  Eastern 
Originipf  the  Keltic  Nations,  2nd  edition,  p.  187,  tells  ns  that 
Edward  Lhnyd,  too,  held  this  opinion ;  and  he  tacitly  in- 
sinuates that  it  is  his  own.  He  remarks  :  *^  It  was  ob- 
served by  Edward  Lhuyd,  that  *  h'  is  never  the  first, 
or  proper  initial  of  any  word  in  the  Irish  language,  but 
that  words  beginning  with  *  f '  or  with  *  s '  change, 
according  to  the  laws  of  permutation  peculiar  to  this 
dialect,  that  initial  into  ^  h.*  Hence  he  (Lhuyd)  infers 
that  these  words  in  their  primitive  form  began  with  *  f,* 
or  *  s,'  or  *  t* ;  and  that  cognate  words  which  begin  with 
*  h '  in  other  languages  have  lost  their  proper  initpil.  In 
like  manner  some  Greek  words  now  beginning  with  an 
aspirate  have  lost  an  originae  digamma  (f),  while  others, 
hepta  and  hex^  corresponding    with    sept^nn   and  sex  in 

Latin,  and  with  aapta  and  sliash  in  Sanscrit,  have  lost 
an  initial  "  s."' 

Herodotus,  styled,  justly,  "  The  Father  of  History," 
writes  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  the  Pelasgi, 
spoke  a  language  which  appeared  foreign  to  the  Hellenio 
races  of  later  times.  He  says  they  spoke  a  barbarous 
tongue,  ^'barbaron  i6n  glossan  hientes," — ^thatis,  a  tongue 
which  the  Hellenists  did  not  speak.  We  know,  too,  from 
Homer,  that  the  HeUi  who  dwelt  about  Dodona,  were 
called  Selli,  or  Eelli ;  so  were  the  Helli  of  Thessaly  styled 
8(M,  This  primary  sound  of  *'  s,"  instead  of  its  secon- 
dary or  aspirate  '*  h,"  employed  by  the  Greeks  at  a  later 
period,  had  been  retained  from  the  early  Felasgic  settlers, 
th«  Greeks  before  Homer's  time. 
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In  this  way,  the  use  of  "  s,"  in  its  primitive  state,  can 
be  accounted  for  as  existing  in  some  few,  very  few,  words 
in  Greek  and  the  language  of  the  Cambro-Britons. 

"  Thus,  the  Welsh,"  continues  Dr.  Prichard,  "  as  well 
as  the  Greek  language,  drops  the  "s"  or  the  "  f  "  entirely 
and  substitutes  the  aspirate  in  words  which  originally 
had  either  "  s"  or  "  f "  for  their  initial ;  while  in  the  Irish 
the  aspirate  is  still  used  as  a  regular  inflection  of  words 
properly  beginning,  and  retaining,  (with  aspirate  mark, 
when  required,)  the  "  s,  or  f,  or  t." — ^p.  191. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  writer  takes  up  SpurrelVs  Welsh  Dlciionary^  and 
looking  over  the  columns  of  words  beginning  with  initial 
"h,"  he  sees,  at  a  glance,  that  most  of  them  are  afPected 
Gaelic  terms ;  the  only  difference  apparent  is  that  the 
initial  letter  has  the  secondary  sound,  and  not  the  pri- 
mary. The  following,  with  their  derivative  and  com- 
pound forms,  make  up  at  least  two  hundred  words.  Pri- 
mitive terms,  for  the  most  part,  have  baen  selected  for 
insertion  here : — 

Welsh  Irish-Graelic 

halen,  salt  salan 

hallt,  salti'd  sailte 

haliu,  saliva,  spittle  seile 

halivvio,  to  salivate  seilugad 

Halog,  v.,  defdc  saluig 

halogi,  v.,  to  d*]file  Balugad 
halogwr,  mie  wIlo  soils  or  spoils   salacroir 


hanes,  old  stories 
hancsai,  a  sioi^-icller 
hanesel,  full  of  dories 
hanesgan,  an  epic  poem 
haneswr,  a  recorder  of  stories 
haf,  su)n.mcr 
havail,  like 


scanac-as 

seanacaid 

seanaCamail 

seanacais  dan 

seanasoir 

saih 

samail 
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liaid,  a  sirann 

scaot 

liawddi'od,   a  d.^lc  of  case 

sostad 

hedd,  y.e  'ci 

s:t 

liclyg,  irillnc 
hen,  old 
clistir,  flag  word 

sadeog 

scaQ.  (pr.  shan) 

Bclistir 

heul,  sun,  light 

sol,  sun ;  solus 

liil,  8  e:l 

siol 

holht,  deft 

scodt 

hir,  of  long  duraiion 

SI  or 

Liu,  ihat  (pronoun) 

sin  (pr,  shin) 

hinon,  fair  uea'Jier 

60  mean 

hun,  sleep 

suan 

he,  ho  (per.  prononns) 
hebog,  a  hawk 

6 ',  hxi ;  so,  this 
sear)a6 

hold,  hunting 
helliwr,  a  hunter 

scalga 
sealgairo 

helva,  Jwrd 

sealb 

helw,  possem'm 
hesg,  dry,  harrtn 
hwth,  thrust 

scdb 

seasg^ 

sait 

hwyl,  sail 

seol 

IHsh  Oaelic  presents  th^  f idlest 

and  clearest  impress  of  its 

parent  jjrutolype — Ihc 

Aryan 

language. 

In  its  plastic  power  and  phonetic  fecundity,  Irish- 
Gaelic  possesses,  like  its  primitive  Aryan  parent  tongue, 
not  only  the  virtual  but  the  formal  germinal  developments 
of  dialectic  variety. 

This  proposition  will  sound  strange  to  the  cars  of  many. 
They  will  be  inclined  to  say — such  speech  is  pretty  much 
like  what  poets  and  Irish  patriotic  adventurers  spout 
regarding  the  "  Given  Isle."  The  natives  are  ever  boast- 
ing of  the  antiquity  of  their  family  genealog}'.  Every 
"O"  and  "Mac''  traces  his  y)ar.jijtagc  not  only  up  toXoah, 
1)  it  to  A'lr.ni.     Thoy  woro  lipforo  ovcv  (^thoi*  j).'0[»lo  ;  and 
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Adam  and  Eve  spoke   in   Paradise.      Hear  Professor 


"  A  deal  of  noDBenBe  was  talked  about  the  antiquity  of 
Gaelic.  It  was  said  to  be  the  oldest  langnage  in  the 
world ;  as  old  as  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  older.  This  was 
said  ia  all  soberness  in  a  Gaelic  poem  by  the  famous 
AUister  MacDonald,  in  praise  of  tho  Gaelic  tongne. 
Si  labhair  Adhamh  a  b-parrthas  fcm 
S'ba  snasmhar  Gacbg  a  m-beni  alam  Eabha. 

Ocli  ti  chaill  agoB  ti  nircasbha  gan  /, 

Qloir  gach — a  labhradh  caiot  acht  I. 
Which  means — 

This  tongue  Sire  Adam  spoke,  believe 

la  Paradise ;  and  this 

Flowed  from  the  lips  of  sinless  Eve. 
"  They  know,  however,  that  tho  Gaels  were  one  of  the 
earliost  peoples  who  had  come  from  the  East,  and  that 
they  brought  with  them  their  language,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  at  least  4,000  jeara  old.  But  what  was  the  use 
of  talking  so  much  about  the  langoage?  Was  it  like 
wine — was  it  always  the  better  the  loiiger  it  was  kept  P 
Or  was  wine  even  always  the  better  the  longer  it  was 
kept  ?  Ho  doubted  that  very  much.  He  did  not  see 
wiiat  good  coold  be  done  to  Gaelic  merely  to  say  that  it 
was  the  oldest  language  onder  the  snn.  I'hilologists  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  comparative  antiquity  of 
languages  as  a  whole..  Taking  Greek,  S.inBcrit,  Latiu, 
or  (iaclic,  they  could  not  say,  as  a  whole,  that  the  one  was 
older  than  tho  other.  They  could,  Iiowovor,  say  thiit  ono 
had  CLrt.iin  form.s  wliieh  wore  certainly  olddr,  accoi'ding 
to  well-known  principles  of  philology.  They  could  not 
say  that  Sanecrit  was  the  mother  of  Greek.  They  could 
only  say  that  these  two  languages  n-cre  two  liDterB ;  and 
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80  he  said  that  Latin  and  Gaelic  were  two  sisters,  and 
also  sisters  of  Greek." — Spe:ch  delivered  at  a  grand  Keltic 
conversazione,  Edinburgh,  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art,  1872. 

The  writer  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Professor  Blackie. 
A  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  written  aboat 
the  antiquity  of  Irish-Gaelic.  Numbers  of  our  simple 
people  say  the  wildest  things  regarding  it ;  that  it  is  older 
than  Hebrew ;  that  is  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise. 
All  this  is  dreamy  nonsense. 

It  is  no  use  to  talk  of  its  great  antiqiiity,  to  which, 
undoubtedly,  it  can  lay  just  claim.  It  is  at  least  four 
thousand  years  old.  Its  early  rise  dates  from  the  period 
when  Abram  removed  from  Haran  to  Sichem,  or  Bethel ; 
when  the  great  Pyramid  was  built.  That  is  antiquity  quite 
suflScient.  Workers  are  wanted  ;  thinkers  are  wanted ; 
litei-ary  aid  is  required.  Few  or  none  are  ready  to  do  any 
practical  work,  though  spouters  abound,  praising  Irish- 
Gaelic,  yet  doing  nothing  either  to  retain  it  in  life  or  to 
strengthen  its  decaying  existence. 

Professor  Blackie  says,  further  : — "  What  was  the 
lineage  and  kinship  of  the  Gaelic  language  ?  In  1830  it 
was  regularly  admitted  to  be  a  real  orthodox,  full- 
blooded  member  of  the  great  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
family  of  languages,  in  which  year  Prichard  published 
his  book  on  the  subject. 

"  Originally  the  Aryan  tongue  was  the  language  of  the 
leading  classes  on  the  high  table-land  of  Persia,  who  at 
length  divided — one  half  (at  different  periods)  going  east 
into  Hiiidostan,  and  the  other  west  into  Europe.  Gaelic, 
therefore,  as  the  earliest  in  her  migration  westwards,  was 
one  of  the  oldst  branches  of  this  ancient  family." — Ibid. 
That  Iiish-Gaelic,  in  its  plastic  power  and  phonetic  fecun- 
dity, possesses  not  only  the  virtual  but  the  formal  crer- 
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minal  developments  of  dialectic  variety,  is  n  proposiiion 
that  can,  as  the  wi-Jtrr  Efiys.  bo  readily  proved  l»y  nviins 
of  a  liltle  knowledge  of  the  science  of  coTipa.-ative 
philology. 

Proof: — The  Aryan  ttngno  is  declared  to  have  Iwcn 
a  pitent  ag,-nt  in  t'lrprojcn:!  of  J'c<:to;x!yn-i\l ;  a  \n.iigua^o 
admirable  for  itj  ri^bneaa,  its  vigour,  it^  harmony,  and 
the  perfection  of  its  forms.  Again,  that  it  had  been  sneli 
as  it  has  been  here  described  is  proved  bv  its  effects.  How 
are  tlic  perfections  of  a  cause  knowi  ?  From  the  perfec- 
tions of  its  efEcets.  Witness  the  varied  pcrEc-ctions  of  the 
0-eek,  Latin,  Gaelic.  British;  of  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit. 
1 L.  was  from  the  Aryan  tonj.'ae,  as  from  a  fountain,  these 
Ijerfcctious  were  derived.  It  wa.s  potent  in  its  iiTocoss  of 
development.  It  prod^iced  the  Hipli  Aryan.  It  gave  to 
the  Kast  the  Sanscrit ;  ta  the  West,  all  the  Kur^^peau 
tongues.     Such  was  the  Aryan. 

How  is  Iri=.h.Gaclic  like  to  it  ?  Fir.=it,  in  its  variid 
phonetic  puwcr.  Sc-eond,  in  il.s  stcm.i  of  one  pyllahle  ; 
third,  in  its  power  of  coitibinatioiian.lof  elformiiting  new 
terms  to  expr.  ss  factitiou.s  iilrn^i.  In  these  st:  iking  ff:i- 
turcs  IrisU-(iaelii'a]ipcars  loi>ri'scut  a  strong rcsembl.ncc 
to  ild  parent  pi'otol  vpc. 

(Otirei-k has  inily  one  phonetic  law,  one  conduit  i>f.irti. 
Culale  ii>)un<l,  which  ;id.nit,-i,  of  I'lmrso.  a  rariely  iif  ni't.'^, 
yet,  still  all  tlu'su  note-*  aro  mily  one  in  thcii-  pliotn'tic 
identity.  The  same  i,-,  triii^  i.f  Jnlin,  and  cif  li.itish,  or 
AVel>b,  o£  Zend  n:ul  of  Sanscrit,  of  Ccrmaii,  too,  and  of 
Litbuauiaii  and  the  rest  oftUo  iTi.I.i-llni-i.pean  (ongn<'3. 
Ko  doubt,  the  sounds  i>f  cin.sonai^ts  aro  not  always  tlio 
same  when  terms  of  r  .gnnie  mianirig  are  turned  from 
one  lanj,'na;.,'e  U>  siT\-e  in  an-ther.      Vel.  for  all  lliat.  it  is 
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mity  proceeds  from  a  simple  principle  of  phonetic  same- 
ness. Does  tliis  singleness  of  sonud  exist  in  Irish-Gaelic  ? 
13y  no  means,  as  shall  bo  shewn. 

TuiRTEENTH — Tho  ttrms  i'ormal  and  virtual,  as  under- 
stood in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  are  best  explained 
by  examples: 

An  exa  mple  of  for  mal  germinal  developement  is  pre- 
sented in  an  egg  having  a  double  yolk  fecundated  ;  in  a 
nut  with  two  kernels  ;  in  a  uterus  with  several  distinct 
embryos. 

An  example  of  virtual  developement  is  seen  in  a  ray  of 
light,  which,  single  and  simple,  possesses  the  power  of 
producing,  by  passing  through  a  pollueiJ  prism,  all  tho 
colours  of  the  rainbow. 

Each  con.o.iant  in  Ciaelic  has  four  formally  distinct 
scunJs.  Every  Gaelic  speaker  is  aw.iru  tliat,  in  tl;e  speech 
of  the  Gael,  the  consonants  all,  exeepi  '*  1,  n,  r,"  receive, 
in  certain  instances,  and  in  tl  e^.inio  scjiteuce,  owing  to 
their  position  or  to  their  connexion  in  composition,  a 
secondary  or  alYccied  tound,  as  well  as  a  primary  or 
natural  sou  11(1.  Eor  ii  stance,  the  affected  sound  of  *' b" 
and  of  '*  ni'  is  "  v'  or  "  w  ;*'  of  •'  p,"  ''  ph  ;"  of  "  c,'  "  ch" 
(guttural;  ;  of  -  s,"  ''  h,"  of  -  t,"  ^'  h,"  anJ  "  f,"  at  times 
*•  h,"  oihjrwiso  siioiit,  of  *  d"  '•  dh,"  '•  th/'  naturally,  and 
its  atfectt.'d  sounds  are  guttural  ;  '*g,"  too,  has  a  seeondaiy 
sound.  I  he  terms  ''  &:i;;art,"  a  priest;  or  "  salan,"  salt,  are 
*'bagart,"  "  s.Jan,"  with  **  s*'  Laving  a  **  bs"  soimd ;  or 
'*  halan,"  wi<  h  *'h"  sound,  that  i;:»  tiie  as2)irate.  Both  sounds 
are  in  the  very  same  sentence,  as  *'  Is  mait  an  salan  mo 
halan-sa,"  it  is  good  salt,  my  salt.  The  possessive  pronoun 
*'  mo,*  causes  the  sound  of  "  s"  before  which  it  is  placed,  to 
become  aifectcd ;  and  thus,  the  natural  sound  of  "  s**  ia 
changed  into  its  affected  or  secondary  sound  of  **  h."  In 
this  way  Irish-raelic  possesses,  af  the  ^;alllt^  time,  in  thj 
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same  sentence,  tico  formal  sounds  of  the  consonm's,  "Welsh 
presents  only  one ;  Greek,  one  ;  Latin,  one  ;  German,  one. 
Bcai*  in  mind,  still  further  :  in  Irish-Gaelic,  as  shall  be 
phewn,  €(M!h  consonant  receives  a  slender  sonnd  and  a 
broad  sound — each  of  which  diiFers,  as  much  as  a  flat  in 
mnsic  from  a  sharp.  Thus,  each  consonant  spoken  has 
in  the  same  sentence  four  formal  articulate  developements. 
These  are  easily  learned  by  ear. 

To  illustrate  this  point  clearly,  let  an  example  betaken. 
For  instance,  the  consonant  "  b'  in  the  word  "bord,"  a 
table ;  and  in  tho  term  **  bean,'*  a  woman,  "  b"  before 
"  a,  o,  u,"  has  a  broad  sound,  ns  in  tho  word  broad  itself; 
and  a  slender  sound  bofore  "e"  or  "  i" — ^'see  c.  x  in  this 
vol).  The  sound  of  "  b**  in  "  bean,"  is  called  slender 
or  sharp  ;  that  which  it  receives  when  sounded  in  union 
with  "  a,  o,  u,"  broad  or  flat.  A^ain,  if  the  possessive 
pi-onoun  "  mo,"  my,  go  l^efore  the  term  "  bord,"  the  broad 
Bound  of  "b"  becomes  alVected  or  aspirate,  and  receives 
the  sound  of  "  >v  ;"  but  if  it  precedes  the  word  "  bean,"  the 
affected  sound  of  "  b"  in  *'  bean"  is  that  of  "  v."  Henco 
there  are  two  natural  sounds  of  "  b,"  flat  and  sharp  ;  and 
two  affect  d  or  aspiiate  sounds — 

(1)  *'  Lord,"  table,  (flat,  natural.) 

(2)  **  beau."  a  woman,  (sharp,  and  natural.) 

(3)  "nio  Ijord,"  my  table,  "  w*  or  affect;,  d  flat  sound. 

(4)  *'  mo  lean,"  "  v"  or  aflected  sharp  sound. 

To  a  foreiijn  ear  a  fourfoLl  formal  arti.  ulation  is  pre- 
sented in  the  sound  of  one  consonant  "  b  ;"  to  the  unedu- 
cated Irish,  and  to  Irishmen  of  learning,  speaking  Irish, 
but  not  schooled  to  a  knowledge  of  its  written  or  phonetic 
forms,  this  varying  articulate  value  of  "  b"  ap2)ears  single 
and  unchange.'ible.  Ihe  peasantry  are,  as  it  were,  natur- 
ally familiar,  trom  infancy,  with  ihe  modulated  sounds  of 
the  same  letter  in  altered  relations,  jubt  as  the  ear  of  a 
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•ingor  is  attuned  to  the  air  of  a  song.  Hence,  to  learn 
Irish,  it  is  necess  irj  to  hear  it  spoken,  and  to  be  for  a 
time  conversing  with  those  who  speak  it, 

Manx  Gaelic  is  phonetic  Irish.  In  Manx,  one  form  of  the 
varying  sounds  of  the  consonants  was  adopted,  and 
the  words  have  been  spelled  accordingly.  la  Manx  the 
radical  primitive  in  many  terms,  those  beginning  with 
**  b,  m,  f ,  t,"  has  been  lost.*  Thus,  it  was  in  times  prima)- 

NoTE — Example:  The  verb  "  to  bo,"  in  Irish,  is,  ia  the  intor- 
rof^ative  form, "  fail,"  as,  am  I,  "  b-fuil  me  ?  '  The  initial  radical 
•*  f,"  is  eclipsed  by  a  softer  soaud  "  v,"  expressed  in  Irish  by 
•«  b"  (aspirated)  thas  : — 

Singalar. 
am  J,  pr. 

art  thou, 
is  lie^ 

PluraL 
are  we, 
arc  you, 
are  they. 


b-fml  me, 
b-fuil  ta, 
b-foil  80, 


b-fuil  Sinn, 
b-fuil  61  b, 
b-fuil  81  ad, 
What  is  the  verb  "  fnihrti"  in  Maux  ? 

Sinj^ular. 


will  me 
Will  thoo. 
will  shoh. 

will  shin, 
will  shiv. 
will  shcoath. 


Itis- 


Pliirnl. 


arp.  wfi. 
are  you. 
are  the  y. 


f  Vg\  mo,     a,n  f,  TVoI  shin, 

«<  Vel"— as     i  Vol  oo,      art  tkou,       i  Vel  shin, 
(^  Vol  oh,      -ii  lie.  (,  V'oi  ;id, 

J»I.iiix:  vel  oo  ron,,  art  ilio'i  ready. 
Irish  :  b-fuil  tu  rvid,  art  ihoa  ready. 
3[utix  :  ta  ino  roii,  7  am  rt  (.  />/. 

Iririh  :  tii  mo  reul,  I  aiiirmlij, 

Takft  the  foilowiii^x  pioce,  written  i;i  M:i!ix.  It  rolatos  to  the 
first  iViW'^  oi  }i.h\n^  ^•x.ii.i<u'.i-h^j.,,\  i.y.^iii.ii.'r.  The  dato  aj- 
sif?ncd  l'>  the  pioc  >  is  l.'»ol.  W.io  ttj  j  aiiuuir  \va3  ia  unknown, 
but  the  honour  of  boiiv;;  th,^  Wx'ni  iManx  j»>»'jt  is  awarde<l  to  hitn. 
It  soemin:;ly  i-i*l;i*»«  to  M  .  .r  >:n  tin;  X')rL!nnan,  who  about  lIjo 
beginning  oi'liio  IT''  o^Mir.ury  i-av:?g'Ml  Man  an«l  An<;lesea,and 
made  his  sou  kin  •■  ove>'  the  M^ii::.  ii.iviti:^  first  ootainod  I'or 
Iiim  to  wife,  "wiiij  t;oo  I  graco,"  the  daughter  of  Marcuath, 
•*  chief  man  of  Ireland  :" 

MANX. 

1. 

Manannan  beg  ra  Mac  y  Leirr 
8hon  yn  chi«.d  o.*  co  row  rlena  eo  ; 
A^\\  myr  shaie  oddym's  cur-my-n-cr, 
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val,  tho  Zend,  Gr^ck,  Oscan,  Welsh,  adopted  one  •form  of 
the  Aryan  mother  tongue  ;  Sanscrit,  Latin,  Umbrian, 
Irish-Gaelic,  retained  the  other,  which  had  been  unaf- 
fected by  ch:aige. 

Thid  inherent  power  is  certainly  a  potent  agent  for  a 
process  of  developement.      Irish-Gaelic  is  admirable  for 


Cha  neo  lesh  a  Chliwo  rcn  eli  ee  roavll 
Cha  neo  lesli  o  llido^n,  iiy  lesh  e  Vl»ow; 
Agh  tra  aikagh  oh  Lhiiin^ys  troailb 
Oallagh  oh  oo,  ny  gcuyrt  lesh  Kay. 

3. 

Yinnngh  eh  Doiniicy  ny  haspoo  er  Brooghe 
Er-Ihiou  kIicii  Ijpiio  dy  bough  nyn  Koead; 
As  shcn  mvr  dreill  Manannan  keoio 
Yii  Elian  shoh'n  ayn  losh  cosney  liwoid. 

Tho  forcgoitjg  stanzas  aro  here  rendered  into   modern  IrxBb 
by  tho  present  writer : 

1. 

Manannan  boag  Iji  mac  an  Lcir 
J^in  an  c(Mld-l^?ar  «ig  a  raib  '  riaih  t\  ; 
Act  mar  6-  la  loarr  roidim-so  (^xir  mian*  air 
>»i  raib  So  fuin  act  au-criostaid. 

II. 

Ci(3  ni  loia  a  cloidoaih  rinn*  so  61  rijjail 
Ci^l  ni  lci8  a  6()iC'ulean,'  111  leis  a  boga  ; 
A('t  trat  i\  iclVad  so  lumgia  a'  tnalt 
Fatlucud  se  61,  a  g-cuairt,  leis  Ceo. 

III. 

D<'anfa<l  so  dnino  'nn  a  6oasad  air  brna6 
All*  hit  sin  lein  do  boii  aon  Ceud 
Jri  6in  mar  do  ruigail  ^Manannan  cuta^, 
All  tJiloau  {  o,  anil  aon  leis  cosnad  buaid. 

A  literal  English  version  of  tho  Manx  and  of  the  Irish  just 
preHonictl  above  :— 

Little  r.laiiiinnun  was  pon  of  Leirr  ;  ho  was  the  first  that 
ever  had  ic  ('.ho  islatul)  ;  but,  as  J  am  able  to  concoivo  best 
regarding  him,  lic  him&clf  was  a  non-christian. 

it  was  iu»i  with  the  sword  ho  ruled  over  it,  neither  with 
arrows  or  bow,  but  whenever  ho  would  see  ships  sailing,  ho 
Would  covei  il  round  with  a  log. 
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fis  riclmess,  its  vigour,  its  harmony,  its  nnaffected  roots. 
Hence,  Irish-Gaelic  presents  the  fullest  and  clearest 
impress  of  its  parent  prototype — the  Aryan  language. 

POURTEENTH. SLURUINO    OVER  CONSONANTS. 

Owing  to  the  real  inherent  power  possessed,  in  Irish- 
Gaelic,  by  the  consonants,  of  producing  phonetic  variety, 
at  one  time  sounded  naturally  and  fully  ;  at  another, 
changed  into  sounds  of  secondary  value,  or  not  sounded 

He  would  sot  a  man  standing  on  a  hill  apart  appear  as  if  ho 
were  a  handred  ;  and  thus  did  wild  Manaunanrulo  that  island 
Along  with  defending  its  superiority. 

In  this  passage,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  poroeive  that  the 
language  spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  Irish-Gaolio,  written 
According  to  sound. 

An  Irish  song  penned  by  a  student  from  words  dictated  by 
a  peasant  who  has  had  the  stanzas  by  rote,  lies  on  the  desk 
before  the  writer.  It  could  be  printed  and  pablidhcd  as  Manx. 
A  copy  of  Pittman's  pamphlet  lies  on  tho  table,  written  in 
English  of  course,  but  spelled  on  tho  principle  of  phonetics,  of 
which  he  is  the  great  advocate  in  England.  To  any  person 
not  knowing  English,  the  language,  as  published  in  this  pam- 
phlet must  appear  quite  foreign  from  every  tongue  that  ever 
sprung  from  its  parent  Anglo-Saxon.  English  written  phone- 
tically appears  a  new  language.  Such  is  Manx  compared  to 
Irish.  Just  take  a  few  words :  "  Di,"  in  Irish  has  much  tho 
same  sound  that  "  Di"  has  in  French,  or  rather  perhaps  of  "  gi" 
Italian,  or  of  ''je,"  English.  The  term  for  God  in  Irish  is 
"Dia,"  pronouRCod  correctly  like  Dieu  in  French,  or  commonly 
and  vulgarly  Jeea;  gen.  cawo  "De,"  of  God.  How  is  it  spelled 
in  Manx  ?    Thus,  Jee,  God ;  as, 

Jee-yn-Ayr,  God  the  Father. 

Jee-yn-Mac,  God  tho  Son. 

Jee^yn^Spyrryd  Noo,  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  origin,  the  beauty,  tho  orthographic  value,  and  the 
philologic  worth  of  the  term  "  Dia,"  is  lost  for  ever  in  Manx. 
Take  another  example,  which  completely  destroys  tho  origin 
of  the  word.  «  D6,"  of;  "  di,"  for  «  de  di,"  of  her  ;  "  f^in,"  self; 
**  di  fem,"  of  herself.  What  is  it  in  Manx  ?  Jee-hene.  Again, 
**Dibirt"  (Irish),  to  banish,  is  yrvlUen  jecbyrth.  AU  connexion 
with  the  family  of  terms  ("bear,'*  take  ;  "dii,"  want,  awayj  is 
utterly  broken  in  jeebyrth.  So  it  happens  with  every  word  in 
Irish  beginning  with  *'c";  the  said  "o"  is  metamorphosed  into 
**  k,"  as  **  eiall"  (pr.  kyail),  sense,  is  in  Manx  keeayll,  "  Bala/' 
A  wall,  voiUley. 
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at  all,  the  vocal  valne  of  consonants  is,  at  times,  likely  to 
be  slurred  over  and  lost. 

Now,  slmring  over  consonants  is  a  very  common 
process,  well  known  to  every  classic  student.  This  habit 
is  noticeable,  especially  in  the  six  Eomance  languages. 
French  students  possessed  of  any  discriminating  power, 
and  who  have  made  the  language  of  old  Latium,  or  of 
Gaul,  at  any  given  period,  their  study,  must  have  observed 
this  gradual  falling  away  of  primitive  radical  sounds  of 
the  consonants. 

Italian,  as  a  language,  Spanish,  too,  and  at  an  earlier 
date,  French,  have  come  forth  from  the  household  of  the 
Latin  family.  A  few  words  in  each  are  contrasted  here, 
in  order  that  the  Keltic  trait  of  phonetic  falling  away  in 
the  power  of  consonants  may  be  readily  perceived  : — 


Latin. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

French. 

English. 

focus 

fuoco 

fue^o 

feu 

fire 

setjui 

sejuire 

ser/uir 

suivre 

follow 

pa/er 

parfre 

pacZre 

p.'re 

fatl.er 

mater 

matZre 

madre 

mtre 

mother 

frater 

frate 

frayle  friar 

frere 

brother 

Boror 

Borore 

sor 

Boeur 

sister 

obeiire 

ohedi've 

obeJecer 

obeir 

obey 

The  words  per.',  mere,  frcre^  and  socttr,  in  French,  bear 
no  trace  of  the  original  "  t"  in  pafer,  matevy  f  rater  :  or  of 
"  r,"  middle,  in  soror.  Can  Irish-Gaelic  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  student  in  explaining  the  fact  ?  Yes ;  the  slurring  over 
consonants,  and  their  finally  omitting  them  in  spelling, 
is  almost  a  natural  trait  of  Gaelic  speech,  although  the 
language  of  the  Gael  still  adheres  to  the  ancient  radical 
spelling,  and  still  holds  fast  to,  and  we  trust  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  fast  to,  the  old  perfect  pronunciation. 

The  sound  of  **t,**  (aspirated)  in  Irish  in  the  foregoing, 
k  only  that  of  the  aspirate  '*  h" — ^thiB,  in  process  of  time. 
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readily  omitted  in  sound,  and  soon,  after  a  time,  omitted 
from  the  spelling. 

The  omission  of  the  sound  of  c?j^  at  the  end  of  French 
verbs  is  very  striking  and  quite  like  the  slurring  which, 
in  Irish  takes  place  in  pronouncing^  "  a3,"  or  *'  u^xac'i,'* 
final,  like  "  oo'*  in  the  present  participle,  in  verbs  and  in 
nouns. 

FIFTEENTH THE  L0S3  OP  THE  LETTER  "  p''  INITIAL. 

This  falling  off  has  sprung  from  a  cause  cognate  to  that 
just  explained  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  There  are  a 
few  words  in  which  Irish-Gaelic  appears  to  bo  in  accord 
with  either  Greek,  or  with  some  primitive  speech  spoken 
before  the  earliest  migration  fi'om  the  plains  of  Persia. 
These  are  (1)  Irish  "at air"  (ctnhyr),  father,  gen.  case 
"a<ar  (aK'hur),  of  a  father;  Ijatin  and  Greek  imiei", 
Hebrew  (commencing  with  *'  a*')  ahla ;  (2)  Irish,  "  lasg," 
a  fish ;  Gr.  ichilais ;  Latin,  idsc's  ;  (3)  Irish  "ore,'*  a  pig» 
a  prince,  diminutive  "  orcan,"  urchin,  and  **  orci'n,"  the 
same;  Latin  ^^oycwv ;  (4-)  Irish  "laran,"  (j:c(U'uu),  iron; 
Latin  fanmi.  The  "  f "  in  Latin  is  either  lost  in  Irish ; 
or  the  Latin  and  Keltic  had  it  not  onVinallv  :  then  the 
Latin  in  time  assumetl  it ;  Gaelic  did  ^iiot.  Initial  ''  f  ' 
and  "  p'*  (Latin)  are  liable  to  vanish  in  Iri.sh  sometimes 
n  grammatical  regimen.  So  the  words  *'  arair,"  "  ia<ig," 
"urcean,"aro  for  "  pathair'\(/^'/'i9>  ff^thcr  ;  **'p:asg" 
fish;  "  pmrcean"  (porco;.  i/cc/o  (Latin)  was /'t-./o  in  the 
Sabine  language  ;  so  a,\nx  wtisfanKixa. 

Sixteenth — A  change  [takes  place  in  Greok]when  the 
sound  of  "  n"  or  "  nt"  is  followed^bj  a  sibilant  (s  sound). 
The  **  n"  disappears,  and  itsjabsenco  is  compensated  by 
makin^Tf  the  vowel  sound  before  **n"  *lun''.  This  is  a 
feature  well  known  to  classic  scholars  :  lor  instance,  in 
iiUiiii,  a  participle  forj^^//i''/t/,  from  the  verb  iitlicriu,  1  put, 
This  classic  turn  the  Irish-Gaelic  can-ies  out  to  the  full 
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extent,  and  beyond  even  what  the  classics  sanction.  The 
"  n"  is  omitted  not  only  before  "  s,"^but  before  **  f,"  and 
before  the  dentals. 

Examples. 

Me.is  of  men.<i8,  month  (with  s  after  n)  becomes  "m:'s" 
(Irish)  a  month. 

Cciis  of  census,  tax,  (s  after  n)  Gaelic  "  ci's,"  rent  (pr. 

MniJi  of  mensus  and  mensura  becomes  "  mcas"  in 
Gaelic,  signifying  estimate,  esteem,  value,  respect,  regard. 
Again,  before  *'  t"  and  '*  d,"  and  **  c"  or  **  qu" — 

dmium^  **t"  after  "n,"  a  hundred,  becomes  "  ceud.*' 
Vigcnti  becomes  "  f n'ead"  ;  Gr.  t/A*  si ;  and 
Tcndoj  to  stret(!h,  becomes  *'  tend,"  a  cord,  a  rope. 
Dcn<,  a  tooth,  "  deud,"  the  gums. 
Qu'ti'iuv,  i.e.,  cuiwe,  live,  becomes  "  cuic." 
In  this  way  the  presence  of  /«/  in  Lat'n  and  Greek 
words  has  been  exj)hiined  bj*  scholars  well  hchooled  in  the 
Bcience  of  companit  ive  pbilolug}'. 

The  writer's  view  of  the  subject  is  just  the  opposite 
of  that  taken  by  his  brother  philoso pliers.  AMiy  ? 
First,  we  are  certain  that  Irish  is  the  oldest  sister  in  the 
Aryan  family.  Therefore?,  Irish  has  not.  strictly  speak- 
ing, formed  those  words  just  eimmerated  above,  from 
Greek  or  from  Latin  ;  nor  has  it  therefore  omitted  "n" 
from  these  words. 

The  Aryan  mother  tongue  had  had  "  n"  in  those 
words,  or  not ;  if  it  had  had,  then  tlie  Irish  simply 
omitted  "  n,''  from  the  Aryan  and  lengthened  the  vowel ;  if 
it  had  not  had  **  n,"  then  Irish-Gaelic,  in  this  respect, 
gives  another  pi^oof  of  its  wonderful  likeness  to  its  parent 
model,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  letter  "  n*  had 
not  been  in  the  original  Aryan  [mother  tongue.  And 
why  does  ho  entertain  this  view  ?     Because  he  knowa 
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that  Greek  and  Zend  and  Welsh  resemble  high  Aryan 
more  closely  than  the  primitive  low  Aryan  spoken  in 
pre-historic  times,  in  the  valleys  of  Armenia  and  Persia. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  words  in  those  languages  possess 
the  secondary  rather  than  the  primary  forms  of  the  initial 
consonants.  What,  then  ?  Nature  always  endeavours 
to  supply  as  best  she  can  the  deficit  caused  by  a  want  or 
defect.  To  supply,  in  these  instances,  for  the  omission 
of  the  initial  radical  consonants,  the  words  take  "  n," 
as  "  siad,"  Irish,  pcv.sotud  itronoun,  meaning  they  or  them, 
and  pronounced  "  sheeath,"  makes  luvi/ni  Welsh..  How  ? 
The  sound  of  "  s*'  is  omitted,  or  its  affected  form  "  h** 
assumed  in  its  stead ;  "  t'*  and  "  w"  are  the  letters  which 
in  Welsh  express  the  vocal  value  of  the  Irish  "  d"  and 
"u."  Thus,  "sial,"  they,  becomes  Imil,  and,  to  supply 
for  tJie  omission  of  "  s,"  "n,"  is  inserted  before  the  final 
consonant,  hirynf ;  so  "  ceud,"  becomes  coil,  Latin  ;  ik  iton, 
Greek  ;  "  cuig,"  five,  quuiquc  ;  **  teud,"  is  tcndo ;  "  deud'* 
is  dens,  denils. 

BKVENTEENTH CAPABILITY  OF  IRISri-GAELlC  OF  rBODUCIN'O 

COMPOUNDS. 

The  third  reason  assigned  just  above  for  the  great 
family  likeness  between  Irisli-Gaelic  and  its  prototy^>e  is, 
that  in  its  plastic  power  it  presents,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  a  ready  facility  for  composition  and  a  wonderful 
adaptability  to  express  fresh  or  factitious  ideas,  as  they 
are  called,  by  new  combinations  of  efformatives  and  pre- 
formatives. 

What  does  Zenss  say  of  its  power  in  this  respect  ?  And 
no  scholar  living  in  the  present  century  or  in  the  past 
knew  better  than  he  what  the  resources  of  Irish-Gaelic 
are  in  this  way.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  his 
native  language — the  German.  Latin  and  Greek  were 
as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  tongue,  for,  ho  wrote  in 
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Latin ;  and  his  knowledge  of  Greek  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  his  classical  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  and  with  those  of  every  writer  from  the  days  of 
the  poet  Livius  Andronicus,  238  a.c,  to  those  of  ]M.  Annseus 
Lncanus,  and  of  Suetonius,  and  the  witty  Erasmus.  Ger- 
man is  pre-eminent  amongst  the  Aryan  languages  for  its 
compositive  capabilities.  Greek  is  known  to  every 
school-boy  who  has  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John;  or  the  Woiks  of  Xenophon  or 
Plato,  to  be  a  language  enriched  by  its  power  of  compo- 
sitive developcments.  The  Greek  language  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  the  most  prolific  that  has  been  spoken  by 
man.  Latin  has  never  been  surpassed  for  fullness,  fur 
dignity,  and  for  beauty  and  variety  of  forms.  Never- 
theless, Zeuss,  a  German  scholar,  fully  aware  of  the  rich- 
ness and  the  copiousness  of  those  classic  tongues,  says  of 
Irish-Gaelic,  that  it  does  not  yield  ;  it  is  not  inferior  to 
the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  or  German  ;  and  that  it  is  far  and 
away   before  Latin  and  Slavic  in  its  ready  facility  for 

forming  compound  terms.  His  words  ai  e : — "  Comju  sU 
t'lcnis  JacuUate  lingua  Cdticci   non  ccdit  Un(juis  ajffiniliis, 

qux  ut  IndicXj  Grcvca,  Gcrmanica,  ca  maximc  eoc'ilunf,  et 

longe  supcrat  cas  qux  iit  Laiina,   Slavx.i,    caJtm  mihus 

va^eii^. — Oramma'ica  Celtica,  jj.  818. 

It  is  a  high  position  for  Gaelic  to  hold,  to  be  considered 

amongst  the  first  by  ti^e  ablest  scholars  in  Europe — not 

merely  by  a  few  enthusiasts  in  a  remote  town  in  the  west 

or  south  of  Ireland,  but  by  the  deepest  read  linguistic 

savants  iu  the  world. 

A   MAnVEL. 

If  Irish-Gaelic  is  really  so  excellent  a  language,  and  if 
it  hold,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  so  higii  a  place 
amongst  the  languages  of  Europe,  why  is  it  thut  it  has 
been  regarded  at  home,  and  at  present  looked  upon,  au  one 
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of  an  inferior  status  ? — why  is  it  so  poor,  comparatively, 
in  its  literary  developements,  in  its  published  works  ? 
The  reason  is,  the  language  has  never  received  common 
fair-play.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chajjters  of  this  work, 
it  has  been  shown  how  Irish  has  been  trampled  to  the  dust, 
despised,  outraged,  persecuted,  banished,  laws  enacted 
and  severe  penalties  enforced  to  put  it  out  of  existence ; 
even  its  own  people  have  learned  to  despise  it,  to  banish 
it,  to  annihilate  it  in  every  way  that  can  be  devised. 
Irish-Gaelic  is  the  Cinderella  of  the  sister  languages  of 
Europe. 

BOOTS,  REAL  WORDS. 

"  After  we  had  explained  every  thing  in  the  growth  of 
language,"  says  Max  Mullcr,  vol.  i,  p.  405,  "  there  re- 
mained, in  the  end,  as  the  only  inexplicable  residuum, 
what  we  called  roots.  These  roots  formed  the  constituent 
elements  of  all  languages.  This  di>covery  has  explained 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language  immensely." 
Hebrew  has  only  500  roots  ;  Greek,  about  the  samo 
number  ;  Chinese,  450  ;  Gothic,  GOO ;  modern  German, 
250.  What,  then,  are  these  roots  ?  "  In  our  modern 
languages,  roots  can  only  be  discovei-ed  by  scientific 
analysis  ;  and  even  as  far  Lack  as  Sanscrit,  we  may  say 
that  no  root  was  ever  used  as  a  noun  or  as  a  verb.  But 
originally  roots  were  thus  used  ;  and  in  Chinese  we  have, 
fortunately,  preserved  to  us  a  representation  of  that  pri- 
mitive radical  stage  which,  like  the  granite,  underlies  all 
other  strata  of  human  speech. 

The  Aryan  root,  doy  tjfj.'vc,  appears  in  Sanscrit  da-nana^ 
Latin,  do-num^  gift,  as  a  substantive  ;  in  Latin,  do ;  Greek, 
di'do-mi,  1  give,  as  a  verb ;  but  the  root  da  can  never  be 
used  by  itself.  In  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  the  root  ta,  as 
such,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  noun,  greuincss  ;  of  a  verb, 
iA)  he  gre<U;  of  an  adverb,  great  or  much.    Roots,  there- 
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fore,  are  not  scientific  abstractions ;  but  they  were  nsed 
orig^ally  as  real  words." — Afac  il/n?/<?r, /;.  407,  vol.  i. 

"  Take  the  root  "  ur,"  which  to  this  day  is  employed  in 
Irish-Gaelic  to  signify  to  j^^ouyh,  io  open  the  aoiL  Max 
MuUer  takes  this  very  root  (p.  292).  From  it  we  have 
the  Latin  ar-cire,  the  Greek  ar-^un,  the  Lithuanian  ar-/i, 
the  Russian  ora-ti,  tbe  Gothic  ar-jan,  tho  Anglo-Saxon 
cr-jan,  the  modern  English  to  ear.  Shakespeare  says 
(Uicliard  11.)  : 

To  ear  the  land  that  has  some  hope  to  g^ow. 

From  this  root  comes  tho  Latin  term  for  plough,  aro- 
irum  ;  in  Greek  aro-tron ;  in  Lithuanian,  arklas ;  in 
Cornish,  aradar ;  in  Welsh  arad. 

A  more  primitive  formation  of  the  root  ar  seems  to  be 
the  Greek  era,  earth;  the  Sanscrit  ira  or  ida;  tho  Gaelic 
ithir,  fresh  earth.  It  meant  origioally  the  ploughed  land, 
afterwards  earih  taken  generally.  Even  the  word  earth 
must  have  come  originally  from  ar,  and  must  have  been 
taken  to  mean  ploughed  or  cultivated  land,  from  car,  to 
plough  ;  or  "  ur,"  Irish. 

The  Greek  aroura,  and  the  Latin  arvum,  a  field,  have 
to  be  referred  to  the  root  ar,  to  plough.  ...  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  words  ars,  arils,  and  our  own  word  art, 
meant  originiilly  the  art  of  all  arU,  first  taught  to  all 
mortals  by  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom — the  art  of  culti- 
vating the  crops. 

The  root  ar  is  callwl  a  predicate  root,  because  it  predi- 
cates one  and  tho  same  conception,  whether  of  the  plough 
or  the  ru  Her,  of  the  ox  and  of  the  Jicld, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  roots — Boots  Predicative  and 
Ixoots  Dcnwnslra'ivc. 

In  the  present  enquiry,  however,  the  writer  purposes 
to  adliere  to  the  usual  prefixes  and  suffixes  in  their  rela^ 
tion  to  the  predicative  root. 


TWO  XINDS  OF  ROOTS. 
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As  examples  o£  a  few  adlxcs,  let  us  take  the  endings  of 
adjectives  in  "  aiiiail,"  "  ail,"  "  eil,"  **  ac."  These  ter- 
minations  answer  to  the  Latin  cdis,  ilis,  icus,  ax^  Gr.  ikos* 

Take  "  aihail"  (pr.  awil  in  Irish-Gaelic),  a  broken  form 
of  "saihail,"  like,  resembling.  It  is  in  Irish  an  indepen- 
dent word ;  as  "  Rig-aiiiail,"  Kimj-Ukc  and  contractedly  in 
Scotch-Gaelic  "  righail"  (kinglyj  ;  Latin,  rejaU\  The 
7y  English  is  a  broken  form  of  like.  In  Irish-Gaelic  "aihail'' 
is  preserved  in  all  its  fulness;  in  Scotch-Gaelic  and  Manx 
it  is  fragmentary,  (a//,-a7,)  "  fear,"  a  man,  makes  *'feara- 
mail,"  contractedly  "fearail,"  Latin,  virilis;  "sgrios,"  de- 
struction, *' sgrios-aiiiail,"  destructive  (root,  "sgrios,** 
destroy,  and  "  aiiiail,**  like)  hUialis. 

The  author  writes  in  his  CoUerje  L^h  Orammar  (p.  172 
6th  Edition) — The  second  class  of  derivative  terms  are 
adjectives ;  these  end  in  "  aiiiail,  mar,  ac,  id,  ta,  da,  or  da." 

"  These  spring  from  nouns  as  roots,  or  from  adjectives 
rarely  from  verbs,  because  it  was  from  things  of  which 
nouns  are  only  names,  and  from  their  qualities  expressed 
by  adjectives  that  mankind  first  formed  notions  or  ideas 
and  therefore  the  names  of  such  things  and  their  quali- 
ties  were  the  earliest  germs  of  human  speech,  of  the 
genealogy  of  which  history  and  philology  point  out  the 
Keltic  as  one  of  the  earliest  oflshoots, — Easy  Lessons,  hj 
the  proient  writer^  p.  247.  JDublin  :  MuUcny  ;  also  New 
York :  P.  M.  Havcrhj,  Barday-streetj  1873. 


amm,  name  ainmamad,  namcable. 

aoibe,  dellfht  aoibaiiiail,  dx^UghtJul 

barr,  top,  vwreasc  barraihail,  growlny  big 
saoi,  a  gentleman  saoiamail 
sians,  pLcasiii'c       siansaiiiail 

Adjectives  ending  in  " ai" — 

Irish.  Latin, 

amplao  vorax 

Boilseao 


nominabilis 

delcctabilis 

superabilis 

sociabilis 

desiderabilis 


» 


Greek, 
bar pax 
heliakos 
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All  names  of  individuals,  ending  in  Latin  in  ax  or  us, 
end  in  Irish-Gaolic  in  "  av*."  Adjectives  ending  in  "  ac" 
are  derived  from  the  passive  participle  of  verbs  by  chang- 
ing the  final  vowel  into  **  a*/'  as  *'  feallta,"  deceived,  be- 
trayed, "feallta*,"  deceptive.  Patronymics,  surnames, 
nickuames,  end  in  "a','*  as,  "  Albana',"  a  Scotchman; 
"  Breana*,"  a  Welshman ;  *'  Burcaj,"  Bourke;  *'  Sealjac,** 
a  hawk,  Hawkins. 

FORMATION  OF  IRTSn  COMPOUND  TERM3. 

In  purely  compound  terms,  as  well  as  in  derivative 
words,  the  principal  groups  cmbraco  nouns,  adjectives, 
verbs. 

A  noun  may  have,  as  its  prefix,'*another^oun,  or  ad- 
jective, or  a  verb^;  and  in  the  same  way,  the  adjective 
may  have  a  noun,  another  adjective,  or  a  verb  ;  and  thus 
the  verb  also  may  have  as  its  prefix,  a  noun,  an  adjective. 

A  FEW  EXAMPLES  OP  EACH. 

*'  Breug-faiil,"  a  false  prophet,  from  "  broug,'  a  lie  spoken 

or  acted,  and  "  fiid,"  a  fate-teller;  "faid,*  is  from  fat, 
cause,  principle. 
"  Breug-ng,"  a  pseudo-king,  a  pretender ;  "  broug-papa," 

pseudo-pope. 
**  Ceart-lir,  right-middle,  the  vory*centre,  from  "  ceart," 

right,  and  "  L'r,"  centre. 
"  Clap-solus,"  twilight,  from  *'  clap,"  close,  gather,  and 

"  solus,"  light. 
**  Clog-tea'-,"  a  belfry,  a  round-tower,  from  **  clog,"  a 

bell ;  and  *'  t<ia'',"  house. 
"  Fear-ionad,"  from  "  fear,"  a  man  ;  and  '*  lonad,"  a  place, 

one  who  holds  the  place  of  another — a  lieutenant,  a 

vicar. 

In  tl.e  catechism  taught  to  the*  Catholic  children,  the 
question  is  put,  "  c.a  ic  an  PJpa  ?'* — who  is  the  Pope  ; 
tnd  the  onbwer  is  "  cean  ra  h-crs:Ia  ko,  r.Erus  fcar-xnod 
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losa  Criost  air  an  talarii," — the  head  of  the  Church  and 
tho  vicegerent  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  The  simple 
Irish-speakers  easily  understand  tho  term  "  fear-ionad," 
(man  placj),  but  they  could  never  understand  the  Latin 
word,  vL'Cjercntf  or  I xu-tcnanK 
"  Oi>,"  pronounced  "  Oee."  moans  a  virgin,  one  who  is 

"  %>  '  young  and  pure. 
"  Oig-ljean,"   a  maiden,  a  virgin   grown  to   the  age  of 

womanhood,  a  bride. 
"  Oij^^-fear,"  a  virginal  youth,  grown  to  the  age  of  being 

a  man. 
"  Or-slat/'  gold  rod,  sceptre. 
**  Teas-grad,  ardqnt  love,  from  "  teas,"  heat,  and  "  grid," 

love. 
"  Tii-griJ,'*  patriotism,  from  **  tir,"  country,  and  "  grid," 

love. 

For  complete  list  see  Oolkge  Irish  Grammar  (by  the 
author)  pp.  175,  176. 

London  is  derived  from  "  long,"  "ship,  "dion,"  protec- 
tion. 
Liverpool,   from   **  lior,"   the  sea,  or  waters  of  the  sea  ; 

and  **  pol,"  a  deep  pond. 

" Lir'  is  the  Keltic  name  for  Neptune,  god  of  the 
sea.  Thomas  Moore  has  composed  a  plaintive  melody — 
"  Silent,  oh,  Moyle,  be  the  roar  of  thy  waters" — on  the  sad 
fate  of  **  Lir's  lonely  daughters,  "who,  changed  in  to  swans 
by  the  enchanter's  wand,  were  doomed,  as  the  sad  story  re- 
lates, to  wander  for  ages  on  the  white-crested  billows  of  the 
lonely  sea  around  the  "  maol,"  or  headlands  of  Cantiro, 
in  Albion,  and  the  headland  along  the  coast  of  Antrim, 
in  Eire. 

From  combinations  like  those  just  seen,  are  derived 
gome  proper  names,  found  in  Caesar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Wars  in  Gaul,  as  Dumrwrix,  world-king,  "domam-rig;" 
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Blturigcs,  life-king,  "  beata-rig  ;**  Ca!uri(fCi,  battle-king, 
"  cata-n;>.'*  Rig  means  king;  '*  doiiian,"  the  world; 
**  bepia,"  life ;  "  cata,"  of  battle  (gen.  case.) 

The  prefix  "  bean,"  a  woman  ;  hatm  feinina ;  changes 
the  gender  of  the  noun,  as  *' tigearna,'*  a  Lord;  "bean 
tigearna,"  a  lady ;  *'  bean-naoih,"  a  female  saint ;  "  bean- 
oglaJ',"  a  female  attendant.  '*  Leaf,'*  half,  has  the  mean- 
ing of  one  of  iico,  as  **  leat-taol3,**  a  side,  one  of  the  two 
sides ;  "  ieat-suil,"  one  of  two  eyes  ;  "  leat-Lira,  not  half- 
hand,  but  one  of  two  hands  ;  *'  leat-cos,*'  not  half-a-foot, 
but  one  foot  of  two  feet,  &c. 

Again,  there  are  compounds  in  which  the  second  noun 
is  governed  in  the  genitive  case  by  the  first ;  as,  "  fear- 
feasa,"  a  man  of  knowledge,  a  seer ;  "  feasa*'  is  gen.  case 
of  "  fios,"  knowledge ;  *'  cu-mara,"  an  otter,  literally,  dog 
of  the  sea  ;  "  mara"  is  gen.  case  of  "  muir ;"  "  mac-t.'re," 
a  wolf,  literally,  son  of  the  country  ;  just  as  in  French 
chcmhi-dc'fr,  or  in  English  man-of-war. 

In  this  way  other  nouns  of  Keltic  origin  are  explained  ; 
as  Orgeio^'lxy  means  "  urra-ga^r-toruis,"  that  is  the-stay 
(urra)  of-every-journcy  ;  "  torus,''  a  journey,  makes  gen. 
case  "tonus''  (i>r.forriiih);to  which  the  Latin  sound  tfn'xy 
is  nearly  equivalent.  We  say  in  Irish  just  now- — ^'  Is 
mait  an  urra  tu,"  you  are  a  good  *'  urra,'*  that  is  a  sup- 
port, one  to  fall  back  on,  a  bail ;  Cinuf/doric,  (fear)  "  ciun- 
gai-toruis,"  the  hcad-man-of-evcry-expedition ;  root, 
.'•ceann,"  head,  gen.  "  c;nu"-fear  niau  omitted.  VcrgAM, 
"  fear-go-brei ,"  a  man  for  judgment,  from  '*  fear,"  a  man, 
"  go,"  for,  **  bre- ,"  judgment.  Vcr.jHi'i.s,  Virgil,  is  of  this 
class  ;  it  is  derived  from^^*'  fear,"  a  man,  Latin,  r/r,  and 
*'gc:il,"  fair,  a  man  of  fair  hair,  Voviijou,  or  Vcrllgni, 
the  name  of  the.  king  who- called  in  the  Saxons,  comes 
from  "fear,"  man,  and  "tigear-na,"  Lord,  that  is,  the  man- 
sovereign.     The  name  "  Ailban"  given  first  to  Britain, 
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nnd  snbsequently  to  tho  north  of  Britain,  or  Scotland,  is 
derived  from  ''aill,"  a  mountain  steep,  a  liigh  hill,  and 
"  ban,"  white.  The  Latin  name  of  the  river  Garomw,  or 
Gariimna,  rising  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  rushing 
in  a  north-westward  com*se  into  the  sea,  is  derived  from 
"  garl3,"  (pr.  gamiv)  rough,  and  "  aiham,"  (pr.  aidn)  a 
river,  meaning  tho  rough  river.  Rome  derives  its  name, 
according  to  Newman,  because  it  is  built  on  tho  "  mad," 
'*tin,"  or  yellow  river,  tho  Tiber;  "rual"  means  riifiLs^ 
or  a  dark  yellow  coloi,  and  "an,"  for  "  aiham'*,  river. 

The  rrepositive  Adjectives,  thirty-six  in  number, 
usually  in  composition  go  before  nouns,  before  other 
adjectives  and  verbs,  are  not  noticed  here.  For  a  full  list, 
see  Colic je  GvanuiKU',  pp.  177,  178,  179.  Fifth  Edition, 
Dichlln  :  MuUany. 

The  second  class  of  compound  terms  are  those  which 
have  prefixed  to  the  stem,  or  to  a  noun,  adjective,  or 
verb  branching  from  it,  certain  syllables,  which  are  either 
primitive  terms,  or  broken  forms  of  primitive  terms. 
These  prepositives  are  well  known  by  the  name  pre- 
fixes, and  are  thuH:y  in  number  :  An,  aiii,  am,  as  amiir,  aiP, 
(a  foot  print),  at,  co,  con,  coin  (together),  di,  dit,  (want 
defect)  do,  so,  su,  c,  ea,  eag,  ear,  eas,  foir,  frit,  lol,  lom,' 
ion  (&t),  m  or  i  (in),  mi,  mis,  nean'i  (in  Scotch-Gaelic  neo) 
oil,  riLf,  ro,  Bar,  siar,  lar,  sea.*,  suas,  uas,  uile. 

To  treat  of  each  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
work  in  hand.  A  few  prefixes — an,  do,  so,  sar,  seac — are 
solocted.* 


*  ExpLANATiox. — "An"  and  "am/'  aro  tho  eamo  prefix  ;  they 
express  completeness,  falness,  porloction,  and  in  a  lew  in-' 
Btancea  over-doing,  therefore  excess.     "  An,"  as  a  root,  is  found 
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"  As.'" — Tlii'a  prefix  cxpresaoa  a  tivo-folil  view  of  tbe 
term  n'ith  which  it  tntera  into  composition ;  thc^  exact 
meaning  is  regulated  by  usage.  It  id  ('ii/iim'te,  or  increas- 
ing the  natural  force  of  the  word ;  or  ii'-ijiitii\;  denying 
or  reversing  what  is  convoj'ed  hy  the  root-word. 

Now,  ia  Greek,  a  i'  i.ilai4i\;  and  a  ncjative.  This 
coincidence  is,  to  Bay  tlio  very  least,  singular ;  and  if 
effects  in  their  sameness  nro  to  bo  ascribed  to  a  common 
cause,  primary  or  seci)ndary,  there  must  Iiavo  existed  in 
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the  primaeval  tongue  from  which  both  claim  direct  or 
indirect  descent,  a  principle  which  has  left  its  impress  in 
this  striking  orthographic  sameness. 

"  An/'  in  Irish-Gaelic,  is  very  conmion,  as  an  intensive 
prefix.  To  this  day  it  is,  by  Irish  speakers,  with  whom 
the  writer  daily  and  hourly  converses,  made  use  of  before 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs  ;  as,  "  An  Li  mait  se,"  is 
it  a  good  day  ?  "  seal  is  an  11  se,"  yes,  it  is  a  tip-top  day. 
*'  An"  before  "  li,"  a  day,  expresses  the  idea  of  excellent 
in  its  kind.  Again,  "capal,"  a  horse,  "an-iapal,"  an  ex- 
cellent horse  ;  "  cur,"  a  sowing,  a  crop,  "  an-L:nr,"  a  first- 
class  crop,  a  very  excellent  crop. 

It  is  before  adjectives,  however,  that  "  an,"  as  an  inten- 
sive prefix,  is  chiefly  employed  ;  as,  *'  f  uar,"  cold,  "  an- 
luar,"  very  cold  ;  "breig,"  splendid,  excellent;  "an-Brea^" 
veiy  splendid,  very  excellent.  By  placing  the  participle 
"  go"  before  the  adjective,  an  adverb  is  formed ;  as,  "  go 
an-breig  (pr.  giih  Jcaii-vryah),  very  excellently. 

"  An,"  in  its  negative  power,  is  rarely  employed,  ex- 
cept in  the  following,  and  a  few  other  words  :  "eolas," 
knowledge ;  '*  an-eolas,"  ignorance  (and  all  its  compounds 
as  **  an-eolgal"  ignorant) ;  "  fios,"  knowledge ;  "  ejgna," 
wisdom;  "  an-eagna,"  folly;  "  dli^o,"  law,  "an-dlige," 
want  of  law ;  **  de.so,"  comfortableness,  suitableness  ; 
*'  an-deise,"  affliction. — Sc:  CMcge  L'lS.'i  Grammar,  "p,  182  • 

This  particle  ''an"  and  'am,"  is  a  ralical  word,  and 
Eignilies  hea>.itj,  pci'f'i'A'ton,  CLC'y^!ew:Oy  sK^'pa-s'iij  r/;^■a^^ vsvs . 
It  is  found  iu  '•  a:uc,"  beauty,  the  Irish  name  for  Venus  ; 
also  in  the  t^vrm  "amfir,"  a  ina'denfuU  gromi,  from  "a:n," 
beauty,  and  '  fir,"  of  man,  the  embodiment,  as  it  were,  of 
human  beauty,  for  woman,  as  a  type,  is  styled  i  he  fair  sec 
iu  contradistinction  to  the  sons  of  Adam,  who  as  a  class 
are  not  so  fair.  This  derivation  of  '•  ainfir,"  meanino'  a 
maiden  fall  grown;  ia  in  accordance  with  truth  and  its 
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correct  acceptation,  ratlier  tlian  that  usually  given  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  others — 
namely,  from  "  am,*'  fit,  suitable  for,  and  "  fir,"  of  man  ; 
for  "am,"  as  a  prefix,  has  not  that  meaning.  "  Am"  is 
not  an  adjective,  and,  therefore,  should  not,  strictly 
speaking,  be  translated  by  a  term  which  presents  the 
acceptation  in  which  adjectives  are  usually  taken  ;  "  am" 
is  either  a  full-blown  radical  noun,  or  a  broken  form  of 
"  ame,"  beauty.  Again  the  fact  that  the  second  part  of 
the  term  is  in  the  genitive  case  "  fir,"  and  not  '*  fear," 
the  nominative,  is  proof  positive  that  "  am,"  is  a  noun, 
and  a  radical  primitive  term,  and  hence  it  must  be  trans- 
lated— if  correctly — by  the  English  equivalent,  beauty 
Borpassing  excellence,  perfection,  "amfir." 

That  "  an"  expresses  the  idea  of  greatness,  even  to 
excess,  is  proved  by  the  teim  "  an-tigearna,'*  a  tyrant, 
that  is,  a  lord  acting  the  part  of  a  master  to  excess. 

The  original  meaning  of  "  an,"  as  a  prefix,  was  inten- 
sive; in  process  cf  time  it  assumed  the  negative  by  con- 
veying the  idea  of  over-leaping  the  bounds  of  propriety  ; 
as  "  dlijie,"  law  ;  '*  an-dlii-e,"  want-of-law — that  is,  where 
the  law  was  all  on  one  side,  and  in  excess,  creating,  neces- 
sarily, a  want  of  all  law  for  the  party  oppressed. 

The  next  pair  of  i)article3  which  are  full  of  interest  to 
every  classical  connoisseur  are  "so"  and  "do."  They  are 
correlative  in  sense  and  sound ;  and  in  their  primitive  ofBce, 
with  the  Oreek  particles  m,  and  dus. 

Their  use  and  application  in  Irish-Gaelic  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  as  common  as  the  language  itself  in  all 
its  forms,  fur  the  peasant  Ii  i.'-hman  who  still  clings  to  the 
speech  of  his  !Melesian  i)rogeuitors. 

*'so,"  signiiies  easy,  gentle,  affable. 

"  ilo,"       „       diflicult,  harsh,  repulsive. 
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From  a  list  of  about  eighty   examples,  the  following 
few  are  selected  : — 

Nouns. 

so.  DO. 

socair,  gain^  advantajc.  doJair,  loss,  disadvaiifujc,  from 

60-duine,  a  good  man,  from         "do,"  and  "car,'  fi%cndly^ 

"  so"   and    "  duine,"  a         aid. 

person^  in  the  setisc  of  (tie     do-duine,  a  harsh  man. 

French  **  honlwmDieJ'* 
BOimon,  fair  weather,  from     doinion, foul  weather,  a  storm, 

"  so"  and  "sion,*  a  blast. 
8(jMs,  solace.  dolas,  sorrow. 

saoi,  a  sage,  a  gentleman, 

sir,  daoi,  a  dunce,  a  sot. 

Adjectives, 
saor,  free,  clhcap.  daor,  slavish,  dear. 

soMir,  clear,  lucid,  from  "  so,"     doljir,  dark,  obscure. 

and  "leur,*  light,  as  "  ni  leur 

dam  se, it  is'  not  (in)  sight 

to  me. 

Verbs. 
8aomig,/ree,  cheapen.  daoruig,    condemn,    make 

&c.,  &c.  dear. 

Past   participles  passive,  too,  take  the  prefix  "  so"  or 
"  do,"  which  not  onh'  changes  the  meaning  of  the  radical 
term,  but  imparts  to  the  participle  the  force  of  adjectives, 
ending  in  able  or  ible,  as 
feicsm,  to  see.  fcicsmte,  seen. 

so-l"eicsmte,  seeable,  vi'dhle.  do-feicsinte,  invisible. 

cuimsig,  to  gd  about,  (root,  "  cum  or  cuim,   tJiC  traw/,)   to 

comprehend ;  cmmsigte,  comprehended,  undcrstool. 
60-C:umisigte,  easy  to  be  comprehended,  or  to  be  got  into  o^xes 

head. 
do-cuimsigte,  incymprchensihle,  hard  to  be  comprehended,  &c. 
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In  this  way,  nigh  every  tprra  in  the  Irish-Gaelic  admits, 
ns  far  an  mny  be  iv.quired,  the  use  of  "  bo"  or  do,"  to  aSect 
or  qualify  its  meaning. 

la  Ihcra  nnything  liko  this  process  in  Greek?  Cer- 
tainly : — CH,  gooil,  easy  ;  and  diis,  bad,  difficult,  are  found 
as  prcfiscs  to  many  derivative  and  compoimd  terms,  as 

(ircck,  dus-aritlimos,  <li£iciiUto  count. 

Irish-Gaelic,  so-aireom,  rati/  to  count  ;  dcMHieam,  d'f- 
firull  to  eunnt. 

Greek,  dus-emeria,  had  wentlier. 

Irish-Gaelic,  do-aimsir,  la/1  ueallicr, 

Greek,  cu-mcria,  good  tfcailur. 

Irish-Gaelic,  so-aimsir,  good  acafher. 

Greek,  eu-n^ellion,  Laliu  cvaiiijiiiwn,  good  iicir», 

Irish -Gaelic,  Bo-sgonl,  good  neics,  jo.ijief, 

Grock,  dns-angcllion,  lad  iitug. 

Irish-Gaelic,  do-sgeul,  bod  iicic*. 

Greek,  duspistos,  hard  to  Ixlkvc. 

Irish-Gaelic,  do-i'reidsin,  hanl  to  believe. 

Greek,  cnpistos,  m«y  io  believe. 

Irish-Gad  iL',  KO-Creidsin,  cinjlo  hclicir. 
"  In  snrvcyiug,"  says  (ieddcs,  "  relics  of  fUo  oldest 
form  of  speech,  euch  as  these,  ivo  seom  as  if  walking 
amongst  the  fragments  of  a  forest  primffival,  and  in  their 
presenco  the  philologist  fi'pls  as  Quintilian  did  towards 
Kiinius — '"  S.'ciit  fii'.To.i  ivluslalc  liicoa  adoiiimiis.'' 

Above  Latin  in  antiquity,  those  particles  ascend  far 
beyond  CictTO,  beyond  Quiiitus,  Enaius,  or  Plaufus, 
(IJUO  A.c.)  The  speech  of  VaiTo  has  lost  them  ia  all  the 
periods  of  itd  history-.  Even  Greek  shows  symptoms  of 
weakness,  fls  it  hasmodifieiloneof  them,  metamorphosing 
"  sa"or  "so"  info  "en."  i'or  "eu"  is  theoffocteil  foi'm  of 
"  sn."  That  which  is  natural  precedes  that  which  is 
affected;     'so"   and  "  bq"    are  natural  "  ea"' 
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*  So''  springs  from  the  substantive  verb  "  as"  or  "  is"  and 
denotes  real  worth,  excellence ;  "  eu"  has  no  part  of  that 
verb ;  it  is  the  shadow  of  "  so."  The  only  tongue,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  can  compete  with  Gaelic  in  this  respect  ig 
the  Sanscrit,  where  they  appear  in  similar  form,  as  sa 
and  dus  and  duv;  Ex.  Sanscrit  su-inanas  gentle-minded — 
eumcms  (Gr.)  "dur"  means/oi.='?«.<»ia7ittv,  (Gr.)dusmenes 
In  Irish-Gaelic  "mem"  means  mind;  ^'so-metncaC,'' gentle- 
mhidcd]  and  do-ihemoaO,  had-mhuLd  (See  Irish  song,"  the 
Cudm.") 

G^ddes  says,  with  the  heart  and  head  of  a  real  lover  of 
learning,  that  the  recognition  of  these  linguistic  truths,  in 
reference   to    ea    and   dus,  Greek,  and    su,    and  "  do,'* 
Irish,  has  given  him  more  personal  pleasure   than  any 
other  single  fact  in  Keltic  and  Greek  analogies. 

Linguistic  lore,  like  this,  is  to  the  student  of  compara- 
tive philology  what  a  rich  vein  in  a  gold-field  is  to  a  Cali- 
f  omian  money-seeker. 

To  sum  up,  then  :  Irish-Gaelic,  therefore,  as  a  primi- 
tive tongue,  is  as  valuable  as  Sanscrit,  for  philological 
enquiry  and  research,  and  supplying,  withal,  rich  veins 
of  linguistic  lore,  deserves  and  demands  the  earnest  study 
of  every  true  student  of  languages  and  of  antiquity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ORIMM's  law — EIGUTEENTH  IlEASON. 

Resemblanco  between  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  dif- 
ferent dialects.  Examples.  Discoveries.  Grimm's 
discovery  of  a  linguistic  law.  Praised  by  some,  by 
others  ignored.  Pedantry  and  ignorance.  Principles 
of  phonetics.  The  "  law"  explained.  A  paradigm. 
Examples  of  the  law.  Objections.  C  into  p  and  b. 
The  priuciplo  of  the  law  derived  from  the  Aryan 
mother  tongue.  Connection  between  Grimm's  Law  and 
aspiration  and  eclipse  in  Irish-Gaelic.  The  law  of 
aspirating  and  eclipsing  has  come  down  the  stream  of 
time  from  the  earliest  period.  Laws  of  glossology. 
Law,  ii^  origin.  The  Eternal  Law  ;  St.  Bernard's 
notion  of  it;  St.  Angustin's ;  Milton's.  Divine  Law. 
Natural  Law.  Written  Law.  Law,  as  understood  in 
the  schools  of  science.  Law  subjective  and  objective. 
Laws  of  nature  are  principles  put  into  practice.  Grimm's 
Law.  The  expression  of  a  principle.  Laws  within 
laws.  Examples.  Dialectic  renewal,  a  law  within  a 
law. 

Any  student  possessed  of  ordinary  talent  devoting  his 
attention  for  a  few  years  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  of  Greece  and  Home,  and  to  the  tongues  spoken 
at  home, — English,  Gennan,  French,  or  Gaelic— cannot 
fail  to  notice,  in  comparing  the  ancient  classic  speech 
with  the  modern  European  dialects,  or  with  the  dialects 
of  German  or  Keltic,  that  there  exists  a  striking  re- 
semblance— often  amounting  to  sameness — between  many 
primitive  words  common  to  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
English,  Iribli,  Gaelic,  and  the  Romanic  dialects  of 
Europe. 
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To  illustrate  what  has  been  just  stated,  let  us  take 
a  term  of  frequent  occurrence— /er,  Latin,  which  no 
student,  no  matter  how  heedless  in  the  study  of  languages, 
can  have  failed  to  notice.  Bear  (English^  is  in  Irish 
**  beir,"  in  Gothic,  laira,  in  Sanscrit  bhrl;  in  Old  High 
German,  ^^wn*,  in  Greek  pher,  in  Latin  fei\  The 
word  represents  in  each  language  the  same  idea,  and  is 
identicsd  in  sound,  "b"  in  English,  Irish,  Gothic.  The 
Sanscrit  radical  *^  b  *'  sound  assumes  the  aspirate 
force,  and  in  Old  High  German  the  word  is  found  to 
commence  with  a  hard  labial  "  p," — which  in  Greek  is 
again  aspirated  "  ph,"  and  this  aspirate  form  is  pre- 
served in  Latin,  and  expressed  by  "f,"  for,  there  is 
no  modified  form  of  "p,"  to  represent  the  aspirate  sound, 
such  as  '*  ph,"  Euglish,  or  "  ph,"  Greek.  Such  is  the 
fact  as  far  as  regards  the  soft  labial  letter  "  b,"  with  its 
aspirate  or  affected  form  "bh;"  and  its  hard,  cognate 
equivalent  "  p,"  with  the  aspirate  "  ph"  or  "  f." 

Scholars  for  the  past  two  hundred  years  could  not 
have  failed  to  note  this  interchange  of  the  cognate  con- 
sonants, "  b,"  "  bh,'*  "  p,"  "  ph,"  in  words  presenting, 
in  different  tongues,  the  same  meaning,  yet  no  one 
publicly    propounded    the    principle    up  to    the    time 

of  Jacob    Grimm. 

Many  scholars  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  second 

century  before  the  Christian  era,  to  the  time  of  the  indo- 
mitable Polish  Priest,  Copernicus,  knew  that  the  earth  was 
not  really  the  centre  of  our  astronomical  system,  yet  it  was 
reserved  for  Copernicus  to  put  forth  the  light  of  this 
scientific  truth  to  the  world.  The  glory  of  being  the 
father  of  modem  Astronomy  was  reserved  for  the  humble 
and  laborious  Father  Copemic. 

Before  Columbus  had  set  sail  from  Spain,  and  ere  he 
had  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  October,  1492,  beheld  tl.e 
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coveted  coast  of  San  Salvador,  the  earth  was  an  orb.  In 
those  days  there  were  clever  men,  and  yet  how  few  except 
Vergilius  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  globe  on 
which  they  dwelt  was  round.  Columbus  alone  was  certain 
of  the  earth's  rotundity ;  by  his  genius,  his  enterprise,  and 
energy,  he  showed  to  an  admiring  world  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  which  he  had  himself  been  convinced  ;  and  he 
opened  up  the  vast  hemisphere  beyond  the  Atlantic  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  to  science.*^ 

Before  Kepler  had  spent  nigh  twenty  years  calculating 
the  orbits,  the  motions  and  the  bulk  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  those  famous  astronomical  laws  which  have 
rendered  his  name  imperishable,  had  been  for  ages  pro- 
ducing their  stupendous  results,  always  in  order  and  har- 
mony. Why  were  not  all  those  simple,  yet  sublime  laws, 
discovered  by  some  other  philosopher  as  well  as  by  Kepler  ? 
Such  a  discovery  demanded  genius,  patience,  knowledge, 
a  love  of  learning,  labour.  It  was  not  by  chance  these 
laws  in  the  heavens  were  read  bv  the  author  of  Tlic  iSVit' 
Astronomy  and  of  Harmonus  of  ilic  World,  Kepler  spent 
seventeen  years  pursuing  those  investigations  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  his  third  great  law. 

Bodies  had  fallen  time  after  time  to  the  earth.  The 
principle  which  produced  gravitation  had  lain  hid. 
Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  and  in  the  fall  beheld  with 

•  Vergil,  or  rather  Vergeal,  in  Irish. Gaelic  "Feargeal,"  was 
a  native  of  Ireland.  His  name  is  derived  from  "  fear,"  a  man, 
and  "  goal,"  fair.  Ho  went  to  France  daring  the  time  of  King 
Pepin,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  the  Dake  of  Bavaria. 
For  holding  views,  then  considered  strange,  regarding  the 
earth  and  the  antipodes,  he  was  reported  by  St.  Boniface, 
apostle  of  Germany  to  Pope  Zachary.  The  Pope  sammoned 
the  Irish  priest  to  Home,  and  on  aoconnt  of  his  advanced 
knowledge  of  science,  and  for  his  virtues  raised  him  to  the 
Bee  of  Saltzboarg.  St.  Basil,  the  two  saints  Gregory  and 
Athanasius,  knew  that  the  earth  was  round. 
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the  ken  of  a  philosopher's  eye  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Hally  also  came  at  tho  same  time  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

The  electric  fire,  with  its  twofold  developement — posi- 
tive and  negative — had  permeated  earth  and  air  and 
sky,  and  all  material  space ;  it  had  flashed  from  pole  to 
pole,  from  planet  to  planet,  from  star  to  star,  it  had  con- 
tributed to  cement  and  sever  earth  and  sea ;  it  had,  like 
a  universal  soul,  kept  all  nature  in  motion,  producing 
its  myriad  effects  long  before  tho  Professor  of  Science  at 
Bologna — Galvani,  or  his  lady — witnessed  the  sudden 
tremulous  quiverings  of  a  frog  suspended  from  a  copper 
hook  on  an  iron  frame.  Galvani  saw  in  tho  spasmodic 
twitching  the  action  of  that  fluid  which  keeps  the  imi- 
verse  in  motion.  That  was  a  groat  discovery,  yet  it  was 
a  little  thing.  The  eye  of  genius  beheld,  in  the  beatings 
of  the  headless  frog,  the  pulsations  of  that  vital  flow  which 
alone  quickens  tho  material  world.  The  genius  of 
Galvani  turned  the  incident  to  account.  The  effect  to- 
day is  seen  in  the  almost  supematm^al  results  of  electrical 
science. 

So  too,  up  to  the  present  century,  to  the  time  of  Jacob 
Ludwig  Grimm,  Professor  of  German  literature,  and 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  Gotten  gen,  no  scholar  put 
the  question: — Does  this  interchange  of  sound  and  of 
letter  spring  from  a  principle,  or  is  it  a  mere  accident ; 
is  it  the  effect  of  a  cause  continually  acting — that  is, 
of  a  law  of  language?  or,  is  it  the  result  of  mere  chance? 
Again,  is  this  interchange  peculiar  to  the  labials,  "  b," 
"  p,"  "  bh,"  '*  ph,"  "  f,"  "  V,"  "  w,"  or  is  it  common  to 
the  other  two  classes  called  gutturals,  "  c,"  "  k,"  **  g," 
"gh;"  and  dentals,  "t,"  «d,'*  "th,"  "dh,"  "z,""l." 
Prom  the  year  1818,  to  the  year  1838,  the  learned,  hard- 
working German  philologist,  author  of  Gcschiclde  der 
Beutschen  Sp'oche^^he  history  of  the  German  language^  in* 
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vestigated  this  philological  question,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  study  discovered  the  law,  and  announced  it  to 
the  world ;  that  the  interchange  of  the  consonants  and 
of  their  sounds  as  perceived  in  the  Aryan  dialects 
was  the  direct  issue  of  a  principle,  established  by  the 
Creator  in  the  intelligent  nature  of  man,  or  the  effect  of 
a  primitive  cause  producing  its  effects  in  the  primaBval 
speech  of  the  great  Aryan  race,  and  not  the  outcome  of 
chance.  * 

In  the  language  of  philologists,  the  principle  from 
which  the  facts  proceed  in  order,  and  by  which  the 
phonetic  effects  of  cognate  consonants  are  regulated,  is 
called  a  law.  What  physical  laws  are  shall  be  explained 
farther  on  in  this  chapter. 

This  newly  discovered  law  of  language  has,  like  all 
discoveries  of  value,  been  praised  by  some,  by  others 
dispraised. 

Regarding  those  who  do  not  appreciate  this  linguistic 
law  Max  Mailer  writes  : — "  I  feel  convinced  that  how- 
ever important  the  facts  may  bo  which  have  been  arranged 
nnder  the  name  of  Grimm's  Law,  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  causes  which  underlie  these  facts  is  more  important 
still.  Nothing  has  caused  so  much  confusion  as  the  vague 
way  in  which  these  changes  have  been  spoken  of  even 
by  scholars  who  generally  think  deliberately  and  speak 
cautiously.  I  am  not  so  pedantic  as  to  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  protest  against  the  statement  that  Greek  '  t' 
becomes  Gothic  *  th,'  and  Gothic  '  th*  becomes  the  old 
High-German  *  d,*  as  long  as  such  a  statement  is  used 
simply  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  But  when  phrases  are 
taken  literally,  and  when  the  changes  of  Greek  ircis  into 


•  Jacob  Ludwig  Grimm  died  a  few  years  ago  in  September 
1863,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  78. 
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Gothic  trais  and  old  High-German  dreiy  is  represented  as 
an  historical  process,  it  is  high  time,  indeed,  to  protest. 
Why  have  all  accurate  scholara  so  strongly  protested 
against  looking  upon  Sanscrit  as  the  mother  of  Greek  and 
Latin  ?  Are  all  the  lessons  of  Greek  scholarship  to  be 
thrown  away  ?  No  Greek  scholar  would  now  venture  to 
derive  Altic  from  DonCj  or  Doric  from  Attic  ;  nor  would 
ho  allow  the  existence  of  a  uniform  Greek  language  a 
kind  of  pre-historic  common  speech,  from  which  the  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  Greece  were  derived." — Vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
Science  of  Lang Ha(je.  Lmifjman%  London, 

Again,  in  p.  225,  *  *  None  (of  the  languages)  is  borrowed 
from  the  other.  None  was  before  or  after  the  other.  All 
must  be  taken  as  national  varieties  of  one  and  the  same 
type  or  ideal." 

He  puts  the  question :  "  Who  tells  us  that  Greek  *  t' 
ever  becomes  *  th  ?*  What  definite  idea  do  wo  connect 
with  the  phrase  so  often  heard,  that  a  Greek  *  t'  becomes 
Gothic  '  th  .^'  Does  a  Greek  become  a  Gothic  conso- 
nant ?  Even  an  Italian  consonant  never  becomes  a 
Spanish  consonant ;  an  Italian  *  t,'  as  in  amato,  never 
becomes  a  Spanish  '  d,'  as  in  amado.  They  both  come 
from  a  common  source — the  Latin ;  and  so  the  Greek  and 
Gothic  and  Graelic  come  from  a  common  source — the  old 
Aryan  language.  We  trace  back  all  European  languages 
to  a  common  source,  from  which  each  may  have  started, 
fully  equipped  in  its  peculiar  consonantal  armour." — ^p. 
219,  vol.  ii. 

The  Oxford  professor  has  stated  in  the  first  paragraph 
just  quoted  that  nothing  has  caused  so  much  confusion  as 
the  vague  way  in  which  these  changes,  by  which  Grimm's 
Law  is  illustrated,  have  been  spoken  of  even  by  scholars 
who  think  deliberately  and  speak  cautiously.  The  present 
writer  has  heard  men,  distinguished  for  learning,  speak 
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of  this  new  law  of  language,  not  only  vaguely,  but  de- 
scribing it  as  a  pedantic  piece  of  chance  interchange,  and 
stating  that  any  other  possible  combination  of  consonants 
would  suit  in  explaining  the  system,  just  as  well  as  those 
which  Grimm  and  his  followei*s  bring  forward,  explana- 
tory of  the  principles  of  phonetics. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  men  who  have  spoken  thus 
have  expressed  their  views  without  any  serious  reflection, 
and  from  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  special  subject.  It 
is  a  piece  of  pedantry  not  uncommon  in  the  present  age 
with  men  who  have  studied  law  or  theology  well,  to 
suppose,  because  they  are  good  lawyers  or  theologians, 
that,  therefore,  they  are  also  good  scientists,  or  good  lin- 
guists. This  is  a  great,  and  a  very  common  mistoke.  It  is 
easy  for  any  man,  gifted  with  fair  talent,  to  become  a 
good  theologian  or  a  good  lawyer.  The  angelic  Doctor 
has  placed  the  queen  of  sciences,  for  the  past  six  centuries, 
on  such  a  colossal  foundation  that  no  one  now  or  in  time 
to  come,  needs  to  add  to  the  Divine  superstructure.  The 
ground  in  the  region  of  Catholic  theology  is  clear  ;  the 
mapping  and  the  outlines  have  been  all  well  and  distinctly 
defined ;  all  that  is  req  uired  on  the  part  of  a  student  is 
fair  application  and  close  attention  to  the  teaching  of 
theologians.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the 
region  of  modern  sciences  t  such  as  geology,  philology, 
hermeneutics,  exegetics,  chemistry,  and  sister  sciences. 
Above  all,  a  man  may  be  learned  fairly  as  a  theologian, 
and  be  utterly  at  sea,  as  frequently  happens,  in  the  sciences. 
It  is  really  hard  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  men  of  fair 
ability,  and  of  considerable  knowledge  in  theology,  or  in 
law,  pronounce  that  the  lingual  laws  by  which  languages 
are  governed  in  the  intorchango  of  certain  consonants 
and  their  sounds,  are  a  mere  jumble.  The  man  who 
speaks  so,  displays  his   own  ignorance,  no  matter  how 
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much  the  few  friends  around  him  may  appear  to  sustain 
the  sense,  or  sapieney  of  such  oracuJar  utterances. 

But  to  return — ^Yhat  is  this  law  discovered  by  Grimm  ? 
It  may  be  stated  fully  in  this  wise  : 

'*  There  arc  in  the  Aryan  language  three  principal 
points  of  consonantal  contact,  the  guttural,  the  dental, 
and  the  labial*  V  '  t,*'p.*'* 

The  consonant  "  k'*  represent  the  guttural,  or  throat- 
letter;  "t,"  the  dental,  or  tooth-letter,  and  "p,"  the 
labial,  or  lip-letter.  The  consonant  *'  k"  is  ^articulated 
chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  throat,  opening  the  mouth 
and  uttering  a  volume  of  voice  from  the  chest ;  "  t,'\  by 
the  action  of  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  front  teeth, 
raised  slightly,  and  "  p"  by  pressing  the  lips  hard,  and 
then  emitting  the  breath  quickly  through  the  partially 
le-opened  mouth. 

These  are  the  three  points  at  which  articulate  sounds  are 
produced — the  throat,  the  teeth,  the  lips. 

Now,  "at  each  of  these  three  points  there  are  two 
modes  of  utterance, — the  hard  and  the  soft ;  each  in  turn 
is  liable  to  aspiration,  though  only  in  certain  languages." 

Hence  we  have  the  hard  checks  at  the  three  points, — 
"  k"  or  "  c,"  "  t,"  *^p  ;"  and  the  soft  checks,  "g,"  "d,"  *'b." 

The  guttutal  "  k,"  (hard)  if  uttered  with  a  soft  check, 
is  "  g,"  like  "g"  in  "  gum  ;"  the  dental  "t,"  if  uttered 
with  a  soft  check,  become  "  d,"  and  the  hard  labial  "  p" 
becom(\s  "  b,"  when  uttered  quietly  and  softly,  as  "  pen," 
*•  ben,"  "  pin,"  '•  bin." 

"  "We  know,"  says  the  Professor  of  philology  at  Oxford, 
*'  from  the  physiological  analysis  of  the  alphabet,  that 
three  or  sometimes  four  varieties  exist  for  each  of  tho 
three  consonantal  contacts.  We  may,  for  example,  pro- 
iiouuce  '  p'  as  a  hard  letter  by  cutting  the  breath  sharply 
with  our  lips ;  wo  may  pronounce  it  as  a  soft  letter,  by 
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allowing  the  refraining  pressure  to  be  heard  while  we 
form  the  contact ;  and  we  may  pronounce  it  as  an  aspi- 
rate by  letting  an  audible  emission  of  breath  follow 
immediately  on  the  utterance  of  the  hard  or  soft  letter," 
—p.  220,  vol.  ii. 

Hence,  there  are  three  classes  of  consonants — the  gut- 
tural "  k"  and  "g,"  the  labial  **p*'  and  "  b,'\the  dental 
"  t"  and  »*  d." 

Now  each  of  these  is  liable  to  aspiration  ;  *'k"  and"g" 
to  become  "  kh"  and  "  gh,"  "p"  and  "b"  to  become 
*'  ph"  and  "  bh,"  **  t"  and  "  d"  to  become  "  th  '*  and  *'dh." 

"  In  Sanscrit,"  says  Max  Muller,  (p.  21 G,  vol.  ii.)  "  the 
system  is  complete ;  wo  have  the  hard  checks  *  k,  t,  p ;' 
the  soft  checks;  *  g,  d,  b  ;'  the  hard  aspirated  checks.  *  kh, 
th,  ph  ;*  the  soft  aspirated  chocks,  "  gh,  dh,  bh,'  And," 
he  adds,  **  the  soft  aspirated  checks  are  in  Sanscrit  of  far 
greater  frequency  and  importance  than  the  hard  aspirates." 
This  rich  variety  of  consonantal  contact  is  to  be  found, 
however,  in  highly  developed  languages  only.  Among 
the  Aryan  dialects  Sanscrit  alone  can  boast  of  possessing 
it  entire. — p.  220.     Irish-Gaelic  can  make  the  same  boast. 

The  learned  Oxonian  professor  of  philology  says  of 
Keltic — the  four  aspirates  are  likewise  absent.  That 
assertion  may  be  true  of  Wel.<h  or  Manx ;  but  it  is  not 
true  of  Irish.  In  Irish-Gaelic  the  six  aspirates  are  to-day 
found  in  almost  every  sentence — "  kh"  or  ch  ;  ph,  th,  gh, 
bh,  dh."  Irish-Gaelic  is,  in  this  respect,  as  varied  as 
Sanscrit ;  it  possesses  in  full  the  rich  variety  of  conso- 
nantal sounds,  hard,  soft,  with  the  hard  aspirates  and 
soft  aspirates,  as  "  k,  kh,  g,  gh,  t,  th,  d,  dh,  p,  ph,  b,  bh." 

What  is  Grimm's  Law,  then  ?  It  is  this  : — "  If  the 
same  roots  or  the  same  w  ords  exist  in  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  Keltic,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  English, 
High-German,  then  wherever  the  Hindus  and  the  Gredcs 
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pronounce  an  aspirate,  the  Goths,  Low-German,  English, 
Irish,  pronounce  tlie  corresponding  soft  check,  and  the 
old  High-German  the  corresponding  hard  check.  In  this 
change  the  Keltic,  Gothic,  Slavonic,  and  Lithuanian  are 
in  accord.     Hence  the  following  formula  : — 

I.  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  kh,     th,     ph,  liard  asp. 

IE.  Irish-Gaelic  and  Gothic,     g,       d,      b,  soft  checks. 

III.  Old  High-Gennan,  k,       t,       p,  hard  checks. 

The  letters  used  here  are  symbols  of  the  souncls,  viewed 
j)hilosophically,  and  not  as  the  letters  which  occur  in  the 
respective  languages.  Thus,  "  kh"  represents  the  **  gh" 
of  Sanscrit ;  the  "  ch  or  chi"  of  Greek  ;  the  *'  h,  or  gn,  or 
m'*  of  Latin  :  "  th,*'  also  is  the  pymbol  of  the  Sanscrit 
'■  dh  ;'  the  Greek  theU  "  th,"  and  the  Latin  '*  d"  or  "  d  ;" 
'^  ph"  stands  for  "  bh,"  Sanscrit ;  '*  ph,"  Greek  ;  "  f ," 
Latin. 

IV.  Again,  if  Greek  have  g,     d.     b,     soft  checks 
Y.  Irish-Gaelic  and  Gothic  have  k,     t,     p,    hard  checks 

VI.  And  old  High-German,    ch,  th,  or  z,  ph,  or  f,  hard 

aspirates.     Lastly — 
Vil.  If  Greek  have      k,  t,  p,  hard, 
YII.  Then  Irish-Gaelic  and  Gothic  have  kh,  or  ch,  h, 

alone  or  g,  th,  kh,  f ,  bh. 
IX.  Old  High-German,  g,  d,  b. 

Thus  in  ono  ecliomn. 
Gatturals.  dontals.  Labials. 

Irish-G'lic  I     ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^   ^  ^  pb,    b,  ph,   bh, 

English    f       »       >  b>  b»    >  f    >    »  1,       V,      V,  w, 

Termfn    }  ^>  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^^>  °^  ^'  *'  *^'  *^      ^'         P'     P^*  *« 

Tho  word  which  oommeDoes  with  "p"  in  the  original  is 
f  )and  in  auothor  langaago  to  have  "ph"  or  "  f"  as  its  initial - 
and  iu  a  third,  "b"  or  «*  bh."  If  a  term  have  "  o"  in  one  lan- 
guage, its  equivalent  in  another  has  *<  ch"  or   <<  kh,"  and  in  a 
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third  •*g;"  lastly,  the  "g,  d,  b"  bocomo  again  in  a  fourth  dia- 
lect "k,  t,  p/'  and  in  this  way  the  cognate  consonants  go 
ihroagh  a  cycle  of  changes  : 

c,  or  k  hard.         oh,  kh  aspirate.  jr,  or  gh  soft 

t  „  th  „  d,  or  dh     „ 

p         If  V^  »»  ^1  or  bh     „ 

And  over  again  "  g,"  and  "  d,"  and  **  b"  soft  become  "  c,  t,  p," 
bard. 

The  first  stage  in  the  process  of  change  which  the  hard 
consonants,  **  k,  t,  p,"  undergo  is  aspiration,  by  which 
they  become  *'kh,  th,  ph."  The  second  stage  should  natu- 
rally be  into  the  soft  consonants,  *'  g,  d,  b ;"  and  then  if 
these  changes  were  the  I'esult  of  phonetic  decay,  the 
sounds  and  their  signs  should  ultimately  vanish.  **  Pho- 
netic corruption  always  follows  one  and  the  same  dii'ec- 
tion.  It  always  goes  downward,  but  it  docs  not  rise 
again.  But  the  raising  of  the  soft  to  a  hard  is  a  move- 
ment upwards;  hard  to  an  a^piratrd  lefhr  is  a  m^^vc  iu  tlio 
opposite  direction.  This  phonetic  law  is  compared  by 
Grimm  to  o  tliree-spokcd  wheel.  WhenevcT  it  turns 
round,  it  causes  that  which  is  a  rise  in  one  spoke  to  appear 
a  fall  in  the  other.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  aspi- 
ration of  the  liard  *'  t"  an  the  beginning  of  a  plionotio 
inflection  ("  th*')  which  gradually  led  to  the  softening  (^f 
**  t"  to  "  d,"  we  should  again  have,  on  the  other  side,  to 
account  for  the  transition  of  the  "  d"  into  **  t,"  bv  a 
process  of  phonetic  iuvigoration.  In  this  way  thecoguato 
consonants  pass  through  a  cycle  of  changes  without  any 
fear  of  decay. 

EXAMPLES. 

Irish-Gaelic.  English.  Sanscrit.  Latin.  Old Uigh- German 
beir.  bear,         bhri,  fero,  piru. 

tu,  thou,         tuam,        tu,  du. 

tri,  thee,  tray  as,      tres,  dri. 

Observe— As  a  rule,  Irish-Gaelic  accords  with  Sanscrit 

and  Latin,  and  not  with  Greek,    or  Old  Ili^di  German. 


GAELIC  AND  GOTHIC. 
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In  the  foregoing  formulas,  it  has  companionship  with 
Gothic  and  English,  because  in  many  instances — as  in 
** beir'  (Irish),  hear  (English) — they  are  not  unlike. 

OBJECTION  TO  GRIMM*S  LAW. 

"  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,"  says  the  learned 
Edward  Lhuyd,  "  that  a  considerable  number  of  words, 
whose  initial  in  the  British  language  is  a  "p,"  begin  in 
the  Irish  with  a  "  k"  or  with  "  c." 

Keltic.  English.  Irish, 

paul,  W.  a  pole,  cual. 

peth,  a  thing,  a  share,     cuid. 

pa,  what,  ca. 

pask,  Easter,  cisg. 

pencas,  Cornish,  whitsuntide,  cmcis. 

caitm. 

casact. 

ceann. 

c:a. 

cial. 

clann,  or  eland. 

cluiih. 

ceatar. 

cu;g. 

coire  or  cu;r. 

cran. 

coraid. 

crial. 

cruiii. 

ca*'. 

mac. 

Does  this  interchange  between  palatals  and  labials  como 
against  Grimm's  Law  ?  By  no  means.  Dr.  Prichard 
gives  the  answer. 

Dr.  Prichard  says : — "  The  interchange  of  cognate 
letters  is  a  thing  familiar  to  everybody — ('  b'  for  in- 
stance into  *  p,*  &c.,) — but  the  permutation  of  palatals 


peiswin,  W. 

chaff. 

pesuch, 

a  cough 

pen, 

ahead, 

pay* 

who. 

puylh, 

sense, 

plant. 

children, 

plyv, 

feathers, 

pediiar, 

four. 

pymp, 

five, 

pair. 

cauldron, 

pren, 

a  tree, 

par, 

couple, 

pridh, 

earth. 

pryv. 

worm. 

pob, 

every, 

map,  or  mab, 

son. 

228  "c."  FOB  "p." 

into  labials  (*c'  to  *p')  appears  mncb  more  improbable. 
Qre&t  as  the  difference  is  between  snch  elements  of 
articulation  as  'k/  and  '  p/  we  find  them  to  stand  as 
representatives  for  each  other  in  two  different  dialects 
of  the  same  language.  Some  dialects  of  the  Greek 
language  afford  well  known  exemplification  of  this  remai*k. 
The  lonians  and  u^olians  inserted  kappa  in  a  variety  of 
words  instead  of  pi^  nscd  in  all  the  other  Grecian  dialects. 
This  remark  has  been  made  by  many  of  the  scoliasts  and 
old  grammarians,  and  more  fully  by  Vossina,  who  says  : — 
"  loiies  in  interrogalivU  et  relativis  mufant  p  in  h  (kappa) 
Ita  kos  dicunt  pro  pos ;  hokos  pro  hopos  ;  ke  pro  pe,  kote 
pro  pote :  ^oles  quo^  uti  kappa  pro  pi  icstaiur  Etymo^ 
lojicl  auclor  in  koios  ;  sk  Latini  jecur  pro  hepar,  et  scintilla 
a  spmther" 

Again,  Lu-pus,  Latin,  for  Z/iikos 
eqnus       „       for  hippos, 
relinquo  from  the  ^olic  Iciho,  for  Icipo  to  leave. 
In  the  most   polished    language  of   the  old  world — 
Greek — the  interchange  of   "p"into  kappa  is  not  un- 
common.    If  this  occurs  in  dialects  which  arc  so  very 
near  akin,  it  is  no  way  surprising  to  find  the  same  special 
law  operating  in  dialects  so  wide  apart  as  Irish,  Gaelic, 
and  Welsh.      The  cause  of  the  change  came  from  the 
Aryan  region. 

In  his  ample  explanation  of  these  interchanges,  Jacob 
Grimm  falls  into  one  great  mistake,  which,  owing  to  the 
undeveloped  knowledge  at  the  period  respecting  the 
Arjan  mother  tongue,  he  could  not  at  the  time  he  wrote 
liavo  avoided.  Grimm  supposes  that  all  these  inter- 
clianges  of  consonants  was  brought  about  by  time,  and 
that  one  language  deduced  them  from  another,  like 
families  inheriting  the  varied  traits  of  character  peculiar 
to  Iho  primal  y  and  intermediate  parentage  from  which 
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they  sprung.  This  view  of  Grimm's  is  opposed  to  all 
that  is  known  at  present  of  the  great  primaeval  Aryan 
mother  tongue,  and  the  European  daughter  languages 
that  have  sprung  from  her  bosom. 

Hear  Max  Muller  once  more  : — "  Before  the  Aryan 
nations  separated,  some  of  them,  at  all  events,  had  elabo- 
rated a  threefold  modification  of  the  consonantal  checks." 
—p.  222. 

**  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  process  there  is  no 
transition  of  one  letter  into  another,  no  gradual  strengthen- 
ing,   no   gradual   decay.       From    the   very   beginning 
different  branches  of  the  Aryan  family  fixed  the  cardinal 
points    of  the    common    phonetic    horizon    differently. 
While  the  Hindus  fixed  their  East  on  the  *gh,'  *dh,* 
and  *  bh,'  the  Low  Germans  and  the  Gaels  fixed  it  on 
*g,'  *d,'  *b  ;•  the  High  Germans  on  *k,'  *t,'   'p.'     All 
the  rest  was  only  a  question  of  what  the  French  call 
«'  oricnter.     It  would  follow,  if  not  of  necessity,  at  least 
according  to  intelligible  principles.     To  make  my  mean- 
ing more  distinct,  and  to  impress  Grimm's  law  once  for 
all  upon  your  memory,  I  shall  use  a  familiar  illustration, 
and  ask  you  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  arms  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  three  legs  on  one  body,  one  leg  kneeling  towards 
England,  the  other  towards  Scotland,  the  third  towards 
Ireland.     Let  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  represent 
the  three  varieties  of  consonantal  contact;  then  Sanscrit 
would  bow  its  first  knee  to  England  (*  dh')  its  second  to 
Ireland  ('  d')  its  third  to  Scotland  (*  t')  ;  Gothic  would 
bow  its  first  knee  to  Ireland  (*  d'^,  its  second  to  Scotland 
Ct')  its  third  to  England  ('  th')  ;  Old  High  German  would 
bow  its  first  knee  to  Scotland  (*  t'),  its  second  to  England 
(*  th'),  its  third  to  Ireland  (*  d').      The  three  languages 
would  thus  exhibit  three  different  aspects  of  the  three 
points  of  the  phonetic  horizon : — ^we    should  not  have, 
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according  to  Grimm's  simile,  one  three-spoked  wheel  ; 
but  three  concentric  wheels  fixed  each  from  the  beginning 
in  its  own  position."  Max  MuUor — The  Science  of 
Lan^igc,  vol.  ii,  p  231,  232.  London,  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.,  1873. 

Orimm^s  Lwo,  and  tlie  Hales  for  Asjnration  ani 
EcHpsU  in  Irish  are  founded  on  the  same  principles. 

The  thought  has,'  doubtless,  arisen  in  the  mind  of  the 
learned  reader  to  ask  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Lrish 
Gaelic  ?  Grimm's  discovery  has  been,  to  be  sure,  a  great 
triumph  in  the  field  of  comparative  philology,  but  what 
connexion  is  there  between  this  splendid  success  achieved 
by  the  votaries  of  linguistic  science,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  study  of  Irish  Gaelic  on  the  other  ?  The  answer  is, 
much  in  every  respect.  It  is  now  admitted  beyond 
cavil ; — the  fact  is  certain,  for  Grinmi's  discovery  is  styled 
a  law, — that  is,  as  shall  be  shown,  a  directive  influence 
which  invariably  produces,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
uniformity  of  results — that  this  interchange  of  the  con- 
sonants proceeds  from  a  principle  of  harmony  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  scientific  directive  agency.  The  inter- 
change of  consonants  in  Irish  caused  by  aspiration  and 
eclipsis  is  identical  with  that  which  has  led  to  the  discovery 
of  Grimm's  law,  and  therefore,  is  the  scientific  result 
proceeding  from  a  principle  of  harmony  and  an  intelligent 
directive  influence.  The  effects  are  identical — the  cause 
must  be  the  same.  So  the  discovery  made  by  Grimm  has 
been  practically  known,  under  another  form  and  name, 
for  the  past  thousand  years  and  longer,  in  Irish-Gaelic  ; 
nay,  the  modifying  phonetic  principle,  and,  perhaps,  the 
practice  of  it  came  from  the  plains  of  Persia  ages  before 

the  supposed  historic  Cadmus  had  set  foot  on  the  Hel- 
lenic shore. 
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The  first  phonetic  modification  which  the  Itard  checks, 
"  c,  or  k,  t,  p,"  undergo  in  the  interchange,  according  to 
Grimm's  law  is,  that  "  k"  becomes  "  kh  ;  *'  t,"  *'  th,"  and 
"  p,"  "  ph"  (that  is  "  f'J.  What  does  Irlsh-Gaehc  say  ? 
This  is  just  what  is  produced  in  Irish-Gaelic  by  aspiradony 
"  k"  becomes  "  kh,  "  c,  ch,"  "  t,"  "  th,''  "  p,"  "  ph."  The 
second  modified  phonetic  effect  results  in  '*  kh"  becoming 
"  g ;"  "  th,"  "  d ;"  "  ph,"  "  b."  By  the  laws  of  eclipsia 
in  Irish,  '*  p"  assumes  a  new  sound,  "  b  ;"  "  c,"  that  of 
**  g ;"  ''  t,"  that  of  "  b  -;'  ''  f,"  that  of  "  v,"  ("  b.")  The 
aspirates  "  ch,  th,  ph,"  are  a  middle  element  between  the 
hard  checks,  "  k,  t,  p,"  and  the  sott  ones,  "  g,  d,  b." 

Exceedingly  singular,  indeed,  is  the  agreement  between 
this  system  of  changes  and  that  which  is  carried  out  in 
the  Irish  language  of  the  present  hour,  both  in  its  spoken 
and  written  forms. 

ASPIRATION. 

When  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  in  order  to  form  a 
compound,  as  "  scan,"  old,  and  "  bean,"  woman — old 
woman,  the  compound  term  in  Irish  is  not  "  sean-bcan," 
(shan-ban)  but  it  is  "  sean-ljean,"  "  b"  aspirated,  (pro. 
shan-van) .  And  in  this  way  the  first  letter  of  every  word, 
as  a  rule,  forming  the  second  part  of  a  compound  term, 
becomes  aspirated. 

Why  ?  Because  words  cannot,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  language,  coalesce  or  harmonize  without  the  intro- 
duction of  a  middle  sound.  The  need  on  the  part  of  the 
(jaelic  language  is  supplied  by  this  process  called  *'  aspi- 
ration." It  arises  (1)  in  composition  ;  (2)  in  the  voca- 
tive, or  nominative  case  of  address  ;  (3)  in  past  tenses,  in 
the  conditional  tense,  in  the  infinitive  mood  of  verbs ;  (4a) 
after  prepositions. 

Whit  is  aspiration  ?     It  is  a  change  of  the  natural  or 
primitive  sounds  of  the  consonants,    ("  1,  n,  r,"  excepted) 
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into  others  of  homorganic  articulation." — 8*e  College  Irish 
Orammar,  p.  27,  Fi/tli'  Edition.  The  change  in  the  sound 
is  in  Irish' Gaelic  noted  by  a  (•)  over  the  affected  conso- 
nant ;  in  Scotch-Gaelic  bj  the  use  of  "  h ;"  in  Welsh,  by 
a  change  of  letter  ;  in  Manx,  by  a  change  of  letter.  It  is 
found  to  exist,  in  a  modified  way,  in  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
the  principle,  at  least,  is  not  wholly  overlooked. 

Pkocess  of  Eclipsing — What  is  eclipsis  in  Irihh- 
Gaelic  ?  It  is  the  suppression  of  the  sound  of  the  initial 
znnt6  consonant  fur  that  of  a  crrfnafc  letter  which,  in  tho 
written  language,  is  prefixed  to  that  consonant  of  which 
the  sound  is  silenceJ,  as  "  go  d-tigid  do  ngact,"  that  may 
come  thy  kingdom  (thy  kingilom  comi)  ;  "f*  of  "  tigul" 
is  eclipsed  by  tho  sound  of  "d,"  and  to  express  that 
change,  *•  d'*  is  inserted  before  "  t ;"  "  d"  tells  the  change 
of  sound  ;  **  t"  (though  not  sounded)  points  out  the  radi- 
cal word  *'tig,"  come. 

Again — "  Ar  b-posa  1,"  our  marria^^  ;  "  posal"  signifies 
marriage,  from  *'  pos,"  root,  "  bo,'*  a  cow  ;  "  bosa^l,"  giv- 
ing cows ;  or  from  *'  bos,"  the  palm  of  the  hand,  by  which 
mutual  troth  is  plighted  ;  "  p"  points  to  tho  radical  word, 
"  b"  t«:>  the  now  sound  ;  "  p,"  for  the  time,  is  silenced  or 
eclipsed.     Ifoiico  the  name  eclipsis. 

Observe — Both  in  the  process  of  aspirathirj  and  ccUps- 
iiig,  tho  change  of  sound,  like  shnnli  in  Sanscrit,  can 
never  be  into  any  other  than  that  of  a  cognate  consonant ; 
*'  p"  cannot  be  aiVected  by  any  other  consonant  than  by 
"  b'*  (in  eclipsing)  or  "ph"  in  aspirating;  "  c"  can  never 
be  affected  by  any  other  than  by  "  g'*  soft.,  or  "  ch,"  when 
undergoing  aspiration.  In  Welsh  the  eclipsed  consonant 
is  omitted.  The  radical  consonant  in  Kymric  sometimes 
undergoes  fully  four  changes.  Gaelic  retains  the  radical 
letter  while  it  points  out  the  phonetic  change.  In  this 
respect  it  is  right. 
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By  aspiration  in  Irish-Gaelic,  and  in  obedience  to 
Grimm's  law  : 

Harl.  Aspirate, 

o  becomes  ch,  or    6  (aspiiated) 
t        ,,         th,  t  „ 

P        »        ph.  f»  or  p  „ 

soft. 

g  becomes  gh,  or  g  „ 

d        „         dh,  or  d    gh,y,„ 

b        ..         bh,  or   b,  V,  w 


I. 


M 


» 


BT  ECL1PS1S. 


Hard.  Soft. 

0  is  eclipsed  by  g,  ar  g-cara,  ourfriend. 


t 

P 

II.  ^  Soft. 

g 
d 

b 


» 

99 


d,  ar  d-teanga,  our  tongtte, 
b,  ar  b-pian,  our  pain, 

by  n,  ar  ngort,  our  enclosed  fields  our  garden. 
D,  ar  n-dan,  ottr  poein. 
m,  ar  m-bord,  owr  table. 


The  consonant  "  f ,"  which  is  eqnal  to  "  ph,"  a  hard 
aspirate,  loses  its  sonnd  when  nnder  the  influence  of  a 
process  of  aspiration : — The  new  aspirating  action  destroys 
its  valae  as  a  consonant  :  Ex.  **  Sean-tear,**  old  man, 
is  pronounced  "  shan-ar .  "  F"  is  eclipsed  by  "  v,*'  that  is 
'*  b"  (in  Irish)  ;  in  Scotch-Gaelic,  "  bh ;"  **  s"  aspirated, 
becomes,  in  its  secondary  form,  "  h  ;**  it  is  eclipsed  by 
**  t,"  as  "  teao  an  t-sagairt,"  house  of  the  priest ;  here 
*'t"  precedes  "s,"  and  is  sounded,  while  the  phonetic 
value  of  *'  s,"  for  the  time,  is  lost. 

In  olden  times,  whenever  eclipse  iook  place,  the  radical 
consonant  was  doubled,  as  "  ar  ccara,"  our  friend;  now 
*'  ar  g-cara  ;"  "  ar  tteanga,**  our  tongue,  now,  **  ar 
c!-teanga,**  our  tongue. 

In  one  word,  then,  the  hard  consonants  are  eclipsed  by 
their  soft  cognates ;  the  hard  and  soft  are  alike  modified 
by  aspiration  into  a  sound  aspirate,  but  invariably  of 
cognate  value. 
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Eclipsis,  like  aspiration,  is  a  toning  down  of  the  hard 
consonants  into  thin,  soft  cognates  ;  and  of  the  soft  con- 
sonants into  others  softer  still,  (as  ''  b"  by  **  m,"  "  g" 
by  "  ng,"  "  f "  by  "  v,'')  to  accord  with  the  spirit  and 
lequirements  of  the  Gaelic  tongue.  The  principle  that 
directs  eclipsis  is  the  same  as  that  which  directs  aspii*a- 
tion,  but  proceeds  one  step  further,  for  variety  as  well  as 
harmony.  It  calls  upon  the  soft  consonants  and  not  the 
aspirates. 

Grimm's  law,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  just  seen 
and  stated,  is  to  the  European  languages,  what  the  laws 
of  aspiration  and  eclipsing  are  in  Irish-Gaelic.  (1)  There 
is  an  interchange  throughout  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
in  the  initial  of  certain  consonants  ;  there  is  an  inter- 
change like  it  in  Gaelic.  (2)  That  interchange  is 
found  to  arise  in  certain  consonants  ;  the  interchange  in 
Irish  is  confined  to  the  same  class  and  to  the  same  conso- 
nants. (3)  TJie  change  from  one  letter  to  another  is  always 
between  cognate  consonants — never  otherwise.  (4)  The 
first  infected  alteration  is  from  a  hard  consonant  to  its 
aspirate  ;  next,  to  its  soft  cognate.  So,  in  Irish-Gaelic, 
by  aspiration  the  consonant  receives  its  first  bend  from 
the  natural  form ;  by  eclipsis,  the  soft  cognate  is  installed 
in  the  phonetic  chair  of  the  hard  primitive. 

This  phonetic  system,  which  is  so  full  of  beauty  of 
perfection  and  harmony,  has  been  known  to  flourish  in 
Irish-Gaelic  since  the  days  of  the  Abbot  of  Boyle— six 
centuries  ago— and  under  a  more  archaic  form,  long 
before  that  period.  It  must  have  come  from  the  cradle 
of  the  Keltic  race  cast  of  the  Caspian.  Like  the  sound  of 
Van  or  the  Difjamma,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  it  must,  from 
the  earliest  period,  have  had  an  influence  on  the  spoken 
tongue,  although,  in  the  early  monuments  of  the  writ- 
ten speech,  its  specific  effects  have  not  been  stamped  with 
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sufficient  distinctness.  Such  is  the  high  origin  of  these 
phonetic  processes. 

It  is  seen  how  beautifully  they  accord  with  the  grand 
discovery  made  by  Grimm  :  his  law  has  been  much  lauded. 
Aspiration  and  eclipsis  in  Irish-Gaelic  can  no  longer  be 
condemned  on  phonetic  principles. 

Within  the  past  decade  of  years  Grimm's  law  has 
received  from  scholars  that  attention  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled. The  lectures  of  the  learned  professor  of  philology 
at  Oxford  has  helped  to  render  Grimm's  name,  and  his 
discovery,  valued  amongst  scholars  of  the  present  and 
coming  time. 

FAVOBABLE  TESTIMONY. 

"  The  laws  of  glossology  are  fixed  by  the  same  mind 
that  fixed  the  laws  for  the  formation  of  a  crystal  or  the 
growth  of  a  tree.  Grimm's  law  threw  as  much  light  on 
the  science  of  tongues  as  Newton's  law  threw  on  the  phy- 
sical world.  All  that  we  read  about  phonetic  decay  and 
dialectic  renewal,  is  interesting  in  the  highest  degree ;  for 
in  them  we  trace  the  working  of  the  Hand  that  covers 
the  orchards  with  fruit  or  melts  the  icebergs  as  they  float 
from  the  polar  seas." — God  in  Creation,  p,  17,  by  Bev. 
Fr.  Bawes,  O.S.C. 

It  is  well  that  young  students  not  skilled  in  philosophy 
or  theology  should  form,  at  the  start,  a  correct  notion 
of  law  as  understood  by  men  of  science. 

Let  them  for  a  moment  ascend  in  thought  to  the  first 
fountain  of  all  law,  and  trace  its  descent  downwards  from' 
the  great  central  source  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  the 
mental  light  that  guides  the  simplest  peasant,  or  the 
principle  that  controls  the  motions  of  the  summer  breeze. 

(1)  The  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  first  planned 
creation,  and  the  governing  action  of  the  Creator  is  the 
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great  eternal  law.     Lex  etenia  crentrix  ct  guber}iairix  eat 
universitatis, — St.  Bernard. 

(2)  The  visible  expression  of  that  divine  wisdom,  aa 
seen  in  creation — the  wonderful  order  which,  like  beauty, 
shines  forth  in  Nature's  works — is  termed  a  law  by  St. 
Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo  ;  and  by  Paley  ;  and  by  the 
author  of  Essay  on  Man. — Order    is  Heaven's  first  law, 

(3)  We  come  down  from  the  bights  of  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Creator's  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  from 
that  universal  order,  which,  like  light,  is  shed  over  all  his 
works,  to  the  world  on  which  man  dwells;  the  same  Divine 
mind  rules  the  natural  order,  pointing  out  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  what  to  be  avoided.  This  special  view  of  the 
Divine  will  made  known  to  man,  directing  the  order  of 
things  to  be  preserved  and  not  to  be  broken,  is  called  the 
Divine  Law.  Lex  divina  est  ratio  vet  voluntas  Dei  natit^ 
ralcm  conservari  jttbens  perturhari  vetans, — St,  Augu^tiny 
Lib,  22,  contra  Faust ^  c.  27. 

(4)  And  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will  implanted  in 
the  breasts  of  mankind,  showing  them  by  the  light  of 
reason  what  is  right  to  bo  done  in  accord  with  equity 
and  truth  is  called  the  Law  of  Nature. 

(5.)  In  general  that  is  termed  amongst  men,  a  law 
which  is  in  the  first  place  according  to  reason ;  and 
which,  secondly,  directs  the  movements  and  the  operations 
of  things  to  their  proper  end.  This  view  of  law  is  given 
by  the  learned  Gerson  :  L^x  est  recta  ratio  practical  se- 
cundi$m  quam  motus  ct  oj)eratio7ies  rcrum  in  siaos  fines 
regulate  ordlnantur. 

From  the  views  here  presented,  it  appears  that  intel- 
lectual guidance  i*eceives  the  name  of  law;  secondly, 
that  the  repeated  action  itself  in  the  objects,  or  the 
directive  principle,  whatever  it  is,  residing  in  the  objects 
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and  producing  uniform  results,  is  known  as  a  "law." 
Hence  the  term  conveys  the  idea  of  mental  directive  in- 
fluence, or  subjective  guidance,  as  well  as  objective 
uniformity  of  results. 

Law,  then,  conveys  the  idea  of  intellectual  or  sub- 
jective direction  ;  and  of  objective  action  combined  how- 
ever with  order. 

(6.)  The  knowledge  of  what  is  right,  and  what  is 
wrong  is  called  the  Natural  Law. 

It  is  a  gleam  of  the  Divine  mind  infused  into  the  in- 
telligent nature  of  man  anterior  to  the  time  when  the 
*•  law"  was  given  to  Moses.  That  law  received  by  Moses  is 
known  as  the  Written  Law.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
contrasts  the  two  laws,  the  Natural  and  the  Mosaic,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans — c.  14, 15.  For  when  ilie  Oeniilea 
who  hoLve  iwt  tlie  law  do  hy  nalure  those  things  thai  are  of 
tfie  law, — tltese  haviny  not  the  law,  are  a  law  to  thsmseloes  ; 
who  show  the  works  of  fie  law  written  in,  tJheir  hreasfSj — their 
cm^ciencjs  hearing  wiincss  to  them  and  tlielr  thoughts  hetween 
thjmelves,  accusing,  or  also  d^f ending  one  another, 

(7)  As  mankind,  in  their  natural  state  are,  as  St. 
Paul  shows,  a  law  to  themselves,  even  without  any 
written  code,  knowing  what  is  right  and  what  is  not,  by 
the  light  of  that  knowledge  which  the  Creator  has  given 
them,  so  the  non-intelligent  creatures  of  God,  and  the 
world  of  matter  in  its  substance,  in  its  qualities,  in  its 
relations,  is  guided  in  all  its  motions  by  fixed  principles. 
These  principles,  whatever  they  are,  like  the  centre  of 
gravity,  or  like  the  electrical  or  magnetic  forces,  when  * 
viewed  in  relation  to  uniform  action,  are  termed  laws. 
Fire,  therefore,  and  water,  and  their  effects, — heat  and 
cold,  fluids  and  solids,  in  the  aggregation  or  elimination 
of  their  constituent  elements,  in  their  substance,  proper- 
tics,  results ; — the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  plaueta,  the 
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earth,  tides,  the  lands  and  its  animals ;  the  sea  and  its 
living  freight,  have  all  their  fixed  laws,  according  to 
which  they  always  act,  and  by  which  they  are  governed, 
unless  when  an  inner  law — ^tho  result  of  another 
principle, — or  when  the  intelligent  Legislator  who  first 
established  that  law,  demands,  in  some  special  instance 
its  suspension. 

It  is  worth  knowing  some  of  these  principles  which 
govern  God's  creation.  A  few  of  the  laws  from  different 
sciences  shoold  not,  in  this  age,  be  kept  hidden  from  the 
eye  of  young  students. 

There  are,  first,  the  three  great  laws  discovered  by 
Kepler,  after  a  life  of  labor  and  study,  the  most  wonder- 
ful in  their  way  that  ever  have  been  conceived  by  the 
intellect  of  man,  and  arrived  at  by  the  principle  of  in- 
duction. 

The  first  of  the  three  laws  he  discovered  is,  that  each 
planet  revolves  round  the  sun  in  an  ellipse,  and  the  centre 
of  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  foci.  The  second,  that  the 
radius- vectores  of  the  planets  sweep  out  equal  areas  in 
equal  times.  The  third,  which  is  the  most  astounding  of 
all,  and  which  cost  him  the  largest  amount  of  study  and 
thought,  that,  if  the  squares  of  the  times  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  around  the  sua  be  divided  by  the 
cubes  of  their  main  distances,  the  quotient  will  be  tho 
same  for  all  the  planets  ;  or  in  the  usual  form,  the  squares 
of  the  periodic  iiihcs  of  the  planets  are  as  the  cubes  of 
their  distances. 

Newton's  law  of  gravity  has  been  alluded  to  already. 
It  is  this — That  the  force  of  tho  attraction  of  gravity 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  tho  distance.  This  same 
law  is  equally  true  of  heat  and  ol:  light ;  and  of  electrical 
and  magnetic  attraction.  If  two  sit  at  a  fire,  and  one  is 
twice  as  far  removed  from  it  as  the  other,  the  degree  of 
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heat  the  former  receives  from  the  fire  is  four  times  less 
than  that  which  the  latter  enjoys. 

Dalton's  law  in  chemistiy  shows  that  chemical  com- 
bination is  always  in  multiple  proportion .  And  the 
writer  will  here  quote  from  Rev.  Father  llawes,  who  is 
exceedingly  accurate  in  all  the  scientific  proportions 
which  he  introduces  into  his  discourses.  There  are  five 
distinct  chemical  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen. 
The  weight  of  nitrogen  is  the  same  in  each,  but  the 
weight  of  oxygen  is  16,  32,  48,  64,  80,  that  is,  in  arith- 
metical proportion,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6." 

Another  law,  regarding  light : — "  The  signs  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  of  light  have  a  con- 
stant ratio  to  one  another."  And  in  gases,  Boyle*s  law 
shows  that  the  volume  occupied  by  any  gas  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  And 
this  law — the  densities  of  all  the  elements  known  in  the 
gaseous  state  are  identical  with  their  combining  weights. 
And  again — "  the  velocity  of  diflEusion  of  different  gasses 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  den- 
sities." Then  there  are  laws  of  medical  science,  of  phy- 
siology ;  laws  regarding  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which 
are  quite  astounding,  yet  simple. 

All  these  laws  and  others  of  a  kindred  character, 
which  govern  and  direct  matter,  are  to  the  eye  of  the 
man  of  real  science  glimpses  of  the  mind  of  God. 
They  arc,  as  has  been  said,  a  part  of  that  eternal  wisdom 
which  at  first  planned  and  directed  not  only  the  creation 
of  matter  and  life,  and  mind  and  spirit,  and  grace  and 
sanctification,  but  established  principles,  and  infused 
them  for  guidance  into  their  subjects  at  the  moment 
of  creation,  euabling  all,  in  their  respective  orders,  to 
attain  that  special  end  for  which,  in  the  general  order,  he 
has  destined  each  creature.  "  God  beholds  the  ends  of  the 
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vrorid,"  says  Job,  "  and  looks  on  all  things  that  are  nnder 
heaven.  He  made  a  weight  for  the  winds  and  weighed 
the  waters  by  measure.  He  gave  law  for  the  rain  and  a 
way  for  the  sounding  storms.  He  saw  it,  and  declared 
it,  and  searched  it."  Grimm*s  law,  which  governs  the 
interchanges  of  phonetic  variety  and  of  dialectic  renewal 
known  to  philologists  is  as  certain  as  Newton's  laws  or 
Kepler's  laws  in  astronomy  ;  or  as  Boyle's  or  Marriotte's 
law  in  the  science  of  chemistry.  Each  is  the  result  of  scien- 
tific induction.  Each  law  is  a  glimpse  of  the  mind  of 
the  Creator.     Grimm's  linguistic  law  is  of  this  class. 

LAWS    WITHIN    LAWS PnONETIC    DECAY,     DIALECTIC      RE- 
NEWAL. 

One  who  has  not  studied  with  sufficient  care  those 
principles,  which  according  to  the  teacliing  of  the  masters 
of  physical  sciences,  affect  matter  and  exercise  a  directing 
influence  over  its  varied  foi-ms — solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous — is  sometimes  surprised  to  find  effects  produced 
quite  different  from  those  which,  in  the  circumstances,  ho 
had  been  led  to  expect. 

The  surprise  of  the  student  will  be  increased  when 
after  fuller  investigation  he  shall  have  found  that  such 
i-esults  spring  from  the  guiding  action  of  another  law, 
which,  compared  to  the  former,  seems  like  a  law  within  a 
law.  The  s-ame  intelligent  director  of  the  trenoral  law  has 
made  these  exceptions.  He  altei-s  and  directs  the  action 
of  nature  as  Ho  willeth. 

1.  By  the  law  of  gravitation,  water  flows  down  an  in- 
cline. By  the  imier  low  of  capillary  attraction,  fluids 
ascend ;  that  is,  they  go  up,  when  by  the  general  law  one 
expects  them  to  go  down. 

2.  Fluids  expand  with  1  eat  aiid  contract  with  cold. 
But  as  boon  as  water  arrives  at  a  certain  tlegrce  of  culJ- 
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Bess,  it  ceases  to  contract  and  suddenly  begins  to  expand  ; 
and  on  freezing,  is  found  to  expand  considerably. 

3.  Cohesion  is  a  law  of  nature,  but  in  gases  one  finds 
expulsion  when  cohesion  ought  to  take  place. 

4.  In  the  downward  pi'essure  of  solids  and  fluids  forco 
is  always  in  proportion  to  weight,  but  in  the  hydraulic 
paradox,  the  weight  of  one  gallon  of  water  can  be  made 
to  act  with  the  pressure  of  a  thousand  tons.  This  is 
strange. 

5.  One  line  continuously  approaching  another  must 
eventually  meet  that  other,  but  in  the  parabola  the 
asymptote  continually  approaches  the  curve,  and  yet 
science  proves  plainly  that  it  never  will  touch  the  curved 
line. 

6.  Every  child  is  aware,  just  as  well  as  if  he  were  a 
member  of  the  fire  brigade  in  a  large  city,  that  water 
quenches  fire  ;  that  there  is  a  destructive  war  ever  being 
waged  between  the  elements  of  water  and  fire,  so  that, 
water  in  sufficient  amount  destroys  fire  ;  in  a  word,  that 
water  and  flame  cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  place  ; 
yet,  it  is  a  fact,  that  oxy-hydrogen  light  will  blaze  in  the 
midst  of  water  ;  further  still,  water  reduced  to  its  oripjinal 
elements  of  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen,  produces  light  the 
most  brilliant  and  heat  the  most  intense,  by  igniting  the 
gases  just  in  the  same  ratio  of  combining  elements,  that 
are  required  in  the  production  of  water  from  the  union 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases. 

7.  A  ray  of  light  viewed  as  coming  from  a  luminous 
centre  is  simple^  yet  by  means  of  a  solar  spectrum  it  is 
resolved  into  those  elements  which  produce  the  primary 
colours,  and  each  colour  or  subdivision  of  a  ray  of  light 
is  itself  the  product  of  a  number  of  lines,  or  of  undula- 
tions. Tiie  length  of  the  waves  which  causes,  for  in- 
stance, the  red  ray  is  such,  that  it  would  take  thirty 
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Boyen  thonsand  of  them  to  make  an  inch,  and  that  for 
the  same  red  ray,  there  are  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
billions  vibrations  of  the  ether  in  a  second. 

For  the  violet  color  there  are  sizty-fiye  thousand 
waves  in  an  inch,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
billions  of  vibrations  in  a  second. 

8.  Some  laws  are  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  shines,  but 
quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of   man's  mind : 

For  instance,  the  tropical  year  is  bein^^  shortened  three- 
fifths  of  a  second  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  years. 

9.  The  sidereal  year  is  being  lessened  in  length  daily, 
so  that  it  will  be  shorter  than  at  present  by  a  second  of 
time  in  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  years.  This 
is  wonderful. 

10.  The  plainest  action  of  the  eye  is  a  mystery  to  a  man 
of  science.  How  is  the  point  of  a  pin  seen  ?  By  rays  of 
reflected  light  from  the  pin  entering,  as  photographers 
know,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  the  same  way  as  they  enter 
the  double  convex  lens  in  a  photographic  camera,  and 
leaving  their  impression  with  the  image  on  the  retina  at 
the  back  of  the  eye.  The  retina  conveys  the  sensation, 
that  is  the  image  to  the  brain — the  brain  to  the  mind. 
>ll^ow,  if  ten  millions  of  eyes  were  to  look  at  one  pin, 
they  should  all  see  the  pin*s  point, — that  is  ten  millions 
of  rays  pass  from  the  point  of  the  pin.  An  equal  num- 
ber pass  from  every  other  point.  Hence  millions  on 
miUions  of  rays  of  reflected  light  proceed  from  an  object 
one  inch  in  length.  What  myriads  come  from  the  end- 
less variety  of  objects  which,  at  one  view,  come  within 
the  sphere  of  vision.  No  mind  can  conceive  the  thought 
which  is  capable  of  compassing  the  specific  calculation. 
And  yet  all  these  myriad  rays,  bearing  their  respective 
images,  cross  each  other  eveiy  moment  that  one  in  any 
illumined  space  beholds  objects. 
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11.  Who  can  comprehend  the  wonderful  fleetness  of 
light — ^in  round  numbers,  two  hundred  thousand  miles  a 
second.  That  is  somethiDg  prodigious.  Who  can  know 
how  the  electric  fluid  runs  along  the  wire  and  through 
the  wire  with  the  speed  of  light  ? 

More  wonderful,  still — how  is  it  that  two  currents 
of  the  electric  fluid  will  rush  from  opposite  batteries  with 
the  fleetness  of  light  at  the  same  moment  and  through 
the  same  wire,  and  not  meet,  or,  at  least,  not  disturb  in 
the  least  their  relative  action  ? 

12.  The  phenomena  of  the  electric  fluid  are  bewildering. 
Positive  electricity  is  not  negative,  and  negative  is  cer- 
tainlj  not  ]X)sitive  ;  yet,  the  negative  will  produce  the 
same  results  as  the  positive.  Each  will  cause  a  magnetic 
current  to  pass  at  an  angle  of  ninety  with  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  electric  current.  How  magnetism 
produces  electricity,  and  elet^tricity  magnetism,  is  a  mys- 
tery. How  does  electricity  build  up,  and  yet  destroy — 
combine  and  lock  together,  as  if  in  a  vice,  the  elements  of 
matter,  even  water,  and  all  the  while  never  cease  to  elimi- 
nate and  to  waste  all  the  component  elements,  to  pass 
away  and  yet  never  be  lost  ?  How  is  that  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  with  the  magnetic  fluid,  are  three 
distinct  fluids,  and  yet  only  one  fluid  ?  These  are  a  few 
of  the  astounding  counter  laws  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  men  of  science  in  viewing  the  works  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NiNHTEEXTH — ^Another  Law  in  Irish- Gaelic  :  the  Law  of 
Vowel  Assimilation.  The  former  Law  relates  to  the 
Consonants,  this  to  the  Vowels,  and  their  Phonetic 
and  Orthographic  Influence.  Rationale  of  the  Law  of 
Vowel  Assimilation.  The  Athmii't.  The  Division  of 
Vowels  into  Broad  and  Slender  is  true,  viewed  Philo- 
Bophicallj.  It  is  true,  in  fact,  in  Irish.  It  has  been 
known  and  practised  two  thousand  years  and  longer. 
The  Ancient  Rule  **Caol  le  Caol,  agns  Leatan  le 
Leaf  an"  is  the  Law  of  Vowel  Assimilation  literally 
Crystalised.  Traces  of  the  Phonetic  Vowel  changes 
in  the  Romance  Languages  show  tl:at  there  was  a  timo 
when  the  law  in  the  early  Latin  and  Greek  mother 
tongues  had  been  fully  known.  What  does  French 
say  ?  What  does  Italian,  WallacLian,  Spanish  say  ? 
What  does  the  English  ?  Conclusions ;  Objections. 
The  Palatal  Power  of  *e'*  and  '-i.'  These  affect  the 
Consonants  by  thtir  Palatal  Influence.  The  results  of 
the  Vowel-Law  in  Gaelic  uniform,  unchangeable. 
Hence  the  Spelling  and  the  Sounds  always  sure.  All 
this  bespeaks  the  reality  of  the  Law.  The  results 
two-fold,  extending  along  the  whole  field  of  Gaelic 
Pronunciation,  and  directing  the  system  of  Gaelic 
Spelling.  Examples.  Ikauty  of  the  system  in  Irish- 
Gaelic.  How  to  know  English  words  of  Keltic  and 
not  German  Origin.     A  Discovery. 

The  new  and  important  subject — Grimm's  law  and  ita 
relation  to  certain  rules  and  usages  in  Irish,  ha.e  been 
fully  discussed  and  explained.  How  the  principle  on 
which   it  is  founded  has  been  by  a  prjcess  of  induction 
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reached,  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  law  itself,  have 
been  shown.  Its  permanent  and  nniform  effects  ;  the 
identity  of  these  effects  with  kindred  processes  of  aspi- 
ration and  eclipsing  in  Irish-Gaelic,  and  the  nature  of 
physical  laws,  have  been  pictured  in  these  pages  just 
past. 

There  exists  to  a  degree,  quite  remarkable  in  Irish- 
Graelic,  another  law  which  may  be  called  the  law  of 
vowel  assimiJa'.ion,  possessirg  a  vitality  that  has  lasted 
for  two  thousand  years  and  longer,  and  exercising  a 
phonetic  influence  which  completely  permeates  the  spoken 
language,  while  it  controls  and  directs  the  rules  of  the 
written  Gaelic  speech. 

The  foregoing  law,  allied  to  Grimm's,  which  is  the 
fountain  and  souice  of  eclipsing  and  aspirating  in  Irish, 
is  founded  on  the  principle  of  consonantal  harmony,  and 
affects  the  consonants  only ;  but  this  law  affects  the 
vowels  chiefly,  and  rests  on  the  ]trinciple  of  vocal  pitch,  or 
comparing  vowel  sounds  to  notes  in  the  musical  octave,— 
on  their  relative  height  in  the  scale  of  harmonic  sounds. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  subject  of  classic  pronunci- 
ation (pp.  122,  130  of  this  volume^  it  is  shewn  that  the 
vowels  in  Irish  are  five  ;  that  they  are  pronounced  just 
as  they  had  been  pronounced  (p.  127)  by  the  Latin  races, 
from  the  days  of  Plautus  to  Suetonius  ;  that  the 
sound  of — 

a  is  air,  never  c.  e  as  first  e  in  where. 

t  as  i  in  p/qn€.  o  as  o  in  told. 

u  as  u  in  rttle,  or  oo  in  toA. — See  pp.  127, 128. 

"  Irish  or  Keltic,"  remarks  Geddes,  "  is,  in  its  pronun- 
ciation, ever  sound  where  the  Scottish  and  English  are 
false.  It  can  be  shown,"  he  says,  "  to  be  sound  where 
both  are  false. — LeciurCjp.  9. 

*•  The  phenomenon  presented  by  most  letters  in  English 
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of  aoond  and  sign,  having  but  a  fortuitous  connection,  is 
nearly  nniqae.  The  real  sound  is  quite  different  in  Eng- 
lish f  it>m  that  which  one  is  taught  to  give  it.  There  is 
nothing  like  this  in  any  language.  At  all  events,  there 
is  nothing  in  Irish  like  such  irregularities. 

"  The  pure  vowel  sound  of  *  a'  exists  in  English  in  the 
*  a'  in  far  ;  of  *  a'  in  most  words  in  which  that  letter 
occurs.  But  the  '*  e,  i,  u,"  (in  English)  do  not  represent 
perfect  vowel  sounds,  but  mixed  ones,  and  we  have  ac- 
cordingly to  look  for  the  true  simple  vowel  sounds  under 
othem ;  thus  *  e'  will  be  found  to  bo  best  represented  by 
the  *  a*  in  name ;  *  i,*  by  the  *  e'  in  theme ;  while  *  u'  is 
expressed  by  the  *oo,  in  cooV\ — Adantisj  No,  1,  p.  16. 

"  In  English,  *  e'  long  has  evidently  lost  its  original 
Bound,  for  it  is  now  pronounced  ee  (not  ch) ;  like  *  i*  long 
in  all  ancient  and  modem  languages.'* — Dr,  O'BoHovaiu 

And  the  learned  Doctor  remarks,  "that  *  e'  still  keeps  its 
ancient  long  sound  in  a  few  words,  as  in  wlierc^  ilierCy  ere^ 
in  which  words  it  corresponds  exactly  with  *  e'  long  in 
Irish."— p.  11. 

What  diphthongs  are,  has  been  shown  in  p.  127.  And 
in  pages  193,  194,  the  four  distinct  sounds  of  consonants 
in  Irish  is  plainly  proven. 

BATIONALE  OF  THE  LAW  OF  VOWEL  ASSIMILATION. 

The  vowel  sounds  have,  by  philosophical  writers,  been 
viewed  in  the  light  of  musical  notes,  and  from  the  ana- 
lysis made,  it  appears  that  "  i"  and  "  e"  are  the  highest 
in  vocal  value ;  and  that  "  a,  o,  u'*  are  the  lowest  iu  the 
vocal  scale.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
extract,  taken  from  Atlantis,  voL  1,  pp,  60,  65. 

"  The  reason  of  such  a  division  is  quite  philosophic, 
for  every  vowel  sound  is  produced  *  by  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  the  opening  of  the  glottis ;'  and  thus  all  in- 
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tonated  vowel  sounds  '  partake  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  musical  notes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  constitute 
the  elements  of  speech.'  In  the  musical  octave  each 
successive  note,  f  I'om  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  sounded 
with  a  volume  of  voice  deeper  than  that  of  the  note  pre- 
ceding ;  and  conversely  the  preceding  is  sounded  with  a 
higher,  that  is,  a  more  slcrider  (we  shall  so  call  it)  volume 
of  voice  than  its  succeeding  note.  The  two  highest  are, 
therefore,  the  two  which  may  properly  be  called  slender^ 
when  compared  to  those  which,  lower  in  the  scale,  are 
pronounced  deep,  or  hroad.  In  this  manner  intonated 
vowel  sounds,  as  far  as  they  partake  of  this  musical  cha- 
racter, are  some  slender,  some  broad.  Let  us  arrange 
them,  then,  in  the  philosophic  order,  from  the  highest  to 
the  deepest ;  thus,  i,  e,  a,  o,  u.  " 

There  are  such  sounds,  therefore,  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  vowel  intonation,  as  slender, — and  others  compared 
with  them,  hroad.  And  the  vowels  that  represent  a 
slender  sound  are  "  i"  and  "  e ;"  and  those  that  represent 
a  hroad  sound  are  ^  a"  "  o"  "  u."  This  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  philosophic  analysis  of  vowel  intonation  has  ar- 
rived. This  is  the  clear  outcome  of  linguistic  investi- 
gation of  vowel  sounds.  , 

Now,  what  does  Irish-Gaelic  say  on  this  nice  point  of 
vowel  intonation,  and  of  the  division  of  vowel  sounds  into 
broad  and  slender  ? 

1.  Why,  the  distinction  between  broad  and  slender 
vowels  has  been  known  by  Irish  granmiarians  and  Irish 
writers  from  the  days  of  Aongus  O'Daly  Fionn,  surnamed 
the  Divine  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  Donogh  Mor 
O'Daly,  Abbot  of  Boyle,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
long  before  these  two  celebrated  Irish  poets  flourished. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  before  the  Christian  faith 
had  been  preached  and  practised  in  Ireland  poetry  wag 
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fashioDable,  and  Keltic  bards  were  a  public  institntion 
amongst  all  tlie  princes  and  sovereigns  of  Ireland.  It  is 
well  known,  as  Zeuss  attests,  that  these  princes  of  poetry 
fashioned  their  bardic  effusions  accoixling  to  settled 
laws,  which  on  lo  account  could  be  violated. 

"What  were  these  laws  r — AtMoiHincCj  or  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Irish  bards  "  Coiiiaitla,"  was,  at  all  events,  the 
fourth  indisj>ensiblo  requisite.  Assouance  was  of  two 
kinds,  ''sLin,'*  or  perfect,  aud  **briste,*  or  broken.  For 
perfect  assonance  it  was  uece^^sary  that  vowels  of 
the  same  class,  broad  (a,  o,  u)  should  chime  with 
broad  ;  or  slender  (e,  i)  should  chime  with  a  slender 
vowel  in  the  linal  syllable.  Therefore,  the  division  of 
vowels — now  ])roved  to  be  philosophically  correct — dates 
from  the  earlie&t  times,  even  befoi-e  the  Christian  period. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  written  Irish  ))rose  pi-evious  to 
the  twelfth  century,  the  division  of  the  vowels  into  broad 
and  slender,  is  not  so  striking  and  perceptible  as  in  the 
writings  of  periods  subsequent  to  that  time.  Neverthe- 
less, the  songs  and  banlic  compositions  of  the  very 
earliest  period  clearly  }>oiiit  to  this  division  of  the  vowels 
into  broad  and  slender.  Dr.  John  O'Donov  an  says  : — 
'*  The  ju'inciple  upon  which  this  division  is  founded  is 
observable  in  the  oldest  fragments  of  Irish  composition 
remaining  to  us." — Iruh  (inin.inar,  }>p.  3,  4.  One  can 
be  moially  certain,  therefore,  that  fi'om  the  most  remote 
historic  periods,  the  division  of  the  vowels  into  broad 
and  slender  has  been  known. 
Tlie  antunl  rule^in  hUh:    **  CaoZ  le  Cool  ague  Lcathan  le 

jA'xiihan,''*  is  tlic  law  of  vmcel  assimilation  lilck'ally  crys- 

lalifti'd. 

3.  The  historic  truth  regarding  this  point,  like  the 
round  towers,  or  the  stamped  tiles  with  which  the  pulaces 
of  Palmyra  were  built,  has  been  engrained  into  the  con- 
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Btitution  of  the  language.  This  fecund  elementary 
truth  has  given  birth  to  the  grammatical  dictum,  "  caol  le 
caol,  agus  leatan  le  leatan,"  that  is  a  slender  vowel  with 
a  slender,  and  a  broad  vowel  with  a  broad.  The  follow- 
ing observation  is  from  the  Collefje  Irish  Grammar,  p. 
IG  : — "  This  division  of  the  vowels  into  broad  and  slender 
should  not  be  lightly  noticed  by  the  student;  for  the 
spelling  of  all  the  words  in  the  language  depends  much, 
nearly  entirely,  on  the  position  which  the  slender  and 
broad  vowels  hold  with  regard  to  the  consonants.  There 
is  an  old  Gaelic  rule  which  directs  that  a  consonant,  or 
consonants,  should  in  every  written  word,  lie  between 
either  two  dciuhr,  or  two  hrotul  vowels ;  and  consequently, 
that  a  broad  vowel,  such  as  'a,'  'o,*  *u,'  could  not  cor- 
rectly go  before,  while  a  slender  vowel,  either  *  e'  or  *  i* 
comes  immediately  after  a  consonant,  but  if  a  broad 
vowel  precede,  so  should  a  broad  one  follow  ;  if  a  slender 
vowel  precede,  so  should  a  slender  vowel  follow." 

Dr.  John  O'Donovan  says : — "  The  influence  of  the 
vowels  over  the  consonants  which  exists  to  some  extent  in 
every  language,  has  given  rise  to  a  general  rule  or  canon 
of  orthography  which  distinguishes  the  Irish  from  all  the 
European  languages." — In'sL  Grammar  jf*  3. 

In  page  9  of  Celtic  Siudicj^,  frtm  the  Gei*man  of  Dr, 
Iltrmanji  Elel,  hy  William  K.  SuUhan,  Ph.,  D.,  M.E.I. A. 
Williams  and  Norfjaic,  London,  1863,  read  the  following 
words : 

**  The  Irish  rule  of  *  broad  to  broad,  and  slender  to 
slender,*  may  be  looked  upon  as  progressive  assimilation, 
the  Irish  broad  vowels  being  *  a,  o,  u,*  and  the  slender 
'  e,  i.*  Wheiever  this  rule  is  followed,  a  consonant  or 
consonants  should,  in  every  written  word,  lie  between 
either  two  broad  or  two  slender  vowels ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  vowel  of  a  syllable  be  broad,  the  vowel  of 
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tho  next  flncoeeding  syllable  should  be  broad ;  if  the  vowel 
be  slender,  the  following  one  must  likewise  be  slender." 

4.  In  the  Finnish-Tartarian  language — say  the  Russian, 
the  Yowels  are  divided  into  hard  and  soft — '*  a,  o,  u//  are 
hard  vowels.  Now,  if  the  root  syllable  in  these  dialects 
be  hard  (a,  o,  u,)  the  vowel  of  the  sutfixes  must  bo 
hard.  This  principle  is  veiy  remarkable  in  Bussian.  A 
distinct  character  is  framed  to  note  the  hard  or  soft 
sonnd. 

5.  Is  there  any  trace  to*be  found  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, or  in  English,  to  point  out  that,  in  former  times,  a 
division  of  the  vowels  like  that  which  exists  and  flourishes 
at  present  in  Irish-Gaelic,  had  existed  ?  To  this  question 
an  answer  in  the  a£rmitive  must  needs  be  given. 

Every  body  who  is  any  way  acqu.'iinted  with  the  French 
language  is  aware  that  the  cousonant  "  c,"  before  the 
vowel  "  e"  and  "  i,"  is  invariably  pronounced  like  "  s ;" 
and  before  '^  a,  o,  u,"  the  same  consonant  is  articulated 
(hard)  like  English  "  k."  'What  else  is  that  but  a  rem- 
nant of  the  slender-vowel  action  of  "  e'*  and  "  i  ?"  The 
influence  which  these  slender  vowels  have  exercised  on 
"  c,''  as  a  consonant,  has,  in  process  of  time,  resulted  in 
the  pronunciation  which,  at  the  present  time,  the  conso- 
nant "  c,"  before  "  e"  and  "  i,"  receives,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  which  it  receives  before  "  a,  o,  u."  It  has  hap- 
pened, owing  to  vocal  modifications,  and  owing  to  changes 
and  times  and  dialectic  renewal,  that  this  difference  is  not 
80  fully  or  so  strongly  marked  in  other  consonants  as  it 
is  in  "  c."  "  L"  is  an  exception.  The  action  of  the 
slender  vocal  force  of  "  e,  i,"  on  the  liquid  consonant  "  1" 
is  such  that  in  some  words  the  "  1"  sound  is  nigh  lost. 

Let  us  take  the  Italian  language  next.  What  says 
Italian  ?  what  says  Wallachian  ?  That  with  regard  to 
the  articulated  changes  in  the  consonant  <'  c*'  before  "  e," 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  letter  coming  before  the 
Blender  vowels  "  e,"  *'  i,"  has  an  articulate  value  which 
it  has  not  before  "  a,"  "  o"  "  n,"  and  hence,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  slender  vowels  has  told  on  this  consonant  in 
Italian.  And  thus  these  vowels,  "e,"  "i,"  have,  in 
the  other  mates,  to  a  less  perceptible  and  to  a  less  dis- 
tinguishable degree,  however,  shown  the  influence  that 
they  have  exercised  on  the  consonants,  with  which  in 
sound  they  unite. 

Next,  what  says  Spanish  ?  Before  "  e,"  "  i,"  "  c*'  has 
the  sound  not  of  the  Italian  and  Wallachian  '*  tsh,"  but 
of  *'  th"  sharp ;  before  *'  a,  o,  u,"  it  has  the  common 
articulate  value  of  *'k."  Hence,  in  the  language  of 
Castile  and  Arragon  is  to  bo  seen  the  same  phonetic  fea« 
ture  that  presents  itself  in  Italian,  Wallachian,  and 
French. 

Does  this  affection  or  change  of  sound  before  the 
vowels  ''  e,  i"  exist  in  English  too  P  Yes,  it  is  found  in 
English. 

This  division  of  vowels  into  broad  and  slender, 
^'  leatan  le  leatan,  agus  caol  le  caol,"  has  never,  though 
resting  on  the  first  principles  of  melody  and  euphony, 
been  philosophically  treated,  nay,  even  noticed  by  Eng- 
lish philologists,  yet  its  use  is  not  foreign  to  the  Saxon 
tongue ;  for  "  c"  and  *'  g"  before  the  broad  vowels 
*'  a,  o,  u,"  are  pronounced,  "  c"  like  "  k,"  and  "  g  *  like 
"  g'*  hard ; 

a  o  n 

as,  c,  cat ;         coio ;         cud ; 

»  g>     garden;       g<me;         gun ; 
while  before  the  vowels  "  e,  i"  called  slender,  the  same 
consonants  are  pronounced  soft — 

e  i 

cent;  eider;     ^noxR. 


H^^^ocal 
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From  the  statements  and  the  proofs  jnst presented,  the 
following  conclusions  are  certain  ; — 

(])  The  vowels  can,  naturally  and  in  strict  propriety, 
owing  to  their  character  as  musical  sounds,  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  broad  (a,  o,  u,)    and   slender   (e,  i). 

(2)  In  Irish-Gaelic  this  division  into  hard  and  slender  has 
been  known  and  put  into  practice  by  the  bards  and  gram- 
marians, from  the  earliest  period  of  Ireland's  history. 

(3)  In  other  languages  this  division  is  not  unknown ; 
nay,  it  holds  an  important  place,  at  this  very  hour,  in 
Bussian,  in  which  a  special  character  is  employed  to  point 
out  the  presence  of  the  broad  or  slender  vowel  sound. 

(4)  As  the  broken  pillars  of  Pompeii  tell  of  the  archi- 
tectural columns  that  stood  perfect  two  thousand  years 
ago,  so  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  slender  sounds  of 
**  e"  and  "  i,"  scattered  among  the  six  Romance  languages, 
point  to  the  perfect  use  of  the  'slender  op  sharp  vowel 
sounds  of  "o"  and  *' i,"  in  days  of  early  Koman  pro- 
nunciation. It  cannot,  however,  bo  inferred  that  "  c,*' 
before  **  i' '  in  Latin,  had  at  any  period  the  sound  of  '*  s*' 
or  *'  tti.**  For  it  is  certain,  as  has  been  shown  in  chapter 
VI.  of  this  work,  that  the  sound  of  "  c,"  even  before  "  e'* 
or  "  i,"  had,  in  Latin,  always  been  the  same  as  that  of 
''k.''  (Seo  c.  vi.,  pp.  127,  128,    129). 

OBJECTION. 

How,  then,  has  "  c"  in  the  Romance  languages,  daugh- 
ters of  Latin,  the  soft  and  hard  sound  ? 

The  answer  is:  "  c"  in  Latin  was  always  hard  before 
"  e"  and  '*  i,"  as 'well  as  before  **  a,  o,  u."  Every  conso- 
nant partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  vowel  in  union  with 
which  it  is  sounded.  Now,  the  vowels  "  e"  and  "  i"  are 
the  highest  in  the  scale.  They  are  slender ;  they  are 
palatal.  They  give  a  pitch  upwards  to  the  articulate 
value  of  the  consonants — to  "  c,"  to  "  d,  1,  m,  n," 
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to  "  8."  Hence  consonants  sounded  with  "  e,  i,"  must 
have  a  higher  palatal  potency  than  when  sounded  in 
union  with  "a,  o,  u." 

The  remnant  of  this  high  palatal  power  of  the  slender 
vowels,  "  e,  i,"  is  perceptible  at  this  hour  in  the  sounds 
which  some  consonants  (notably  "c,  1,")  receive  in  the 
Romance  dialects,  and   in  English. 

In  Irish-Graelic  the  original  sound  of  "  c"  before  "e,  i*' 
is  preserved  in  all  its  integrity  and  fulness.  Its  sound  is 
the  sound  of  "k,"  but  "k,"  as  in  Kyrie. 

Note, — The  high  palatal  sound  consonants  receive  from 
the  presence  of  the  slender  vowel  sounds,  is  well  repre- 
sented by  "  y"  in  English. 

Hence,  as  a  rule,  an  Irish  consonant  followed  by  "  e," 
is  represented  in  English  by  the  same  consonant,  with 
"  y*'  annexed. 

"  The  sound  of  a  slender  consonant  in  Irish-Gaelic 
becomes,  to  an  English  student,  distinct  and  perceptible 
by  blending  the  sound  of  'y*  with  the  common  conso- 
nantal articulation." — College  Grammar^  p.  20. 

The  consonant  "  s"  in  Irish,  is  a  strong  instance  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  slender  vowels  :  Before  or  after 
"  a,  o,  u,"  its  sound  is  "s"  (like  '*ss''  English);  before 
or  after  "  e,  i,"  it  is  "  sh,"  without  an  exception,  as,  "  se" 
(sheh)  he  ;  "  sion,"  (sheeon)  a  storm. 

The  "  y"  sound  with  the  vowels  "  e,  i,"  is  plainly  per- 
ceived in  the  second  column  of  the  following  terms  when 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  first: — 

bo,  (pr.  bote)  cow ;  beo,  (btjow)  alive. 
Cj,       (koh,)    as  ;     ceo,  (hyeo)  or  (keo(jh)  fog. 
do,      ((2/to/t,)  to ;     deo,  (dyoh)  life,  ever, 
ci,  law,  what;  cia,  (kyah)  what. 

"  C  and  "d"  and  "  b/'  before  "  o"  or  ''  i,"  are  pala- 
talised,  like   '*  t"  in  twne  ;  or  like  "  ky"  in  kytne :  "  j  " 
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in  k»nd,  "  a,"  in  card  ;  so  the  Irish  word,  "  citin,"  calm, 
is  prononnced  kyooin. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  when  this  vocal  value  of  the 
slender  vowels  has  been  throngh  ages  retained  in  the 
Irish  language  ;  and  when  to  this  day  the  phonetic  and 
the  orthographic  inflnence  of  the  slender  sonnds  permeates 
every  syllable  of  Gaelic  speech,  and  when,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  is  identical  with  the 
phonetic  valnes  of  the  same  vocables  in  the  Latin  tongae, 
that  a  law  like  that  now  known  in  Irish  as  vowel  assimUa^ 
lion  must  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Latin.  The  shadowy 
outline  of  the  full  figure  of  that  law  is  to  this  day  seen 
in  the  Bomance  descendants  of  the  parent  Latin  tongue. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  is  certain  that  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  Irish  language,  a  radical 
dilEeience  eidsted  between  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
two  classes  of  vowels — ^the  hroad  and  the  slender.  This 
radical  difference  is  found  not  to  have  floated  down  the 
stream  of  time,  presenting,  all  through  its  varied  course, 
the  impress  of  a  distinct  phonetic  feature,  in  any  language 
so  well  as  in  Irish-Gaelic.  In  Latin  it  is  lost  except  in 
its  broken  transmitted  forms.  In  Ireland  it  is  perfect 
still.     This  is  important. 

THE  VOWEL  LAW ITS    EESULT3  UNCHANGEABLE  :  SOUND 

AND  SPELLING  ALWAYS  SURE. 

The  effects  of  this  principle  of  vowel  assimilation  in 
Irish  permeates  the  whole  of  the  language  spoken  and 
written. 

One  cannot  breathe  without  air,  nor  see  withont  re- 
flected light,  so  one  cannot  speak  Irish-Gaelic,  or  write 
it  without  a  knowledge  of  this  principle.  Like  rh3rthm 
in  poetry,  or  melody  in  song,  it  is  entwined  with,  and  it 
gives  lite  to  the  living  breathing  language  of  the  Gael. 
For  all  this,  the  Iriah  ►s])eakiDg  natives  of  Ireland  do  not 
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advert  to  the  presence  of  the  principle ;  just  mnch  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do  not  advert  to  the  presence  of  the  air 
by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

All  the  phonetic  and  orthographic  properties  of  Irish- 
Gaelic  take  their  rise  from  this  principle  of  vowel  assimi- 
lation, just  as  branches  spront  from  a  stem,  and'  the 
leaves  and  flowers  spring  forth  and  bloom.  Some  of  these 
properties  are  (1)  fullness  of  articulate  sound ;  (2)  correct- 
ness of  pronunciation,  (3)  an  unchangeable  spelling,  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  settled  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage. This  principle  may  be  regarded  as  a  law  of 
Gaelic  speech  :  for  its  efPects  bear  the  impress  of  order,  of 
harmony,  of  continued  and  lasting  uniformity  ;  of  a 
directive  influence  on  the  language  even  in  points  the  most 
minute. 

What  is  the  leading  efPect  of  this  rule  ?  It  is  simply 
that  vowels  of  a  certain  class,  for  instance  "  e,  i,"  affect 
the  consonants  (in  union  with  which  they  enter,  in  pro- 
ducing Gaelic  sounds,  either  of  syllables  and  words,)  to 
that  degree,  that  not  only  the  consonants  are  stamped 
with  the  vowel  value  which  they  derive  from  the  connec- 
tion, but  the  syllable  coming  directly  next  in  order  re- 
ceives, BO  to  speak,  a  starting  note  from  the  closing 
vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable.  The  effects  produced 
are  two-fold — first,  on  the  consonant ;  secondly,  in  direct- 
ing the  character  of  the  next  vowel  in  the  coming  syllable. 

EXAMPLES. 

"  Slanmgteoir,"  a  saviour,  from  "  slan,"  safe,  and 
"  slanuig,"  to  save ;  the  slender  vowel  "  i"  precedes  "  g," 
and,  therefore,  a  slender  vowel  "e"  is  the  first  in  the 
annexed  syllable,  "  teour,"  and  not  "  toir."  Again, 
"  fuasgaltoir"  endskin  "  toir,"  and  not  "teoir,"  for  in  the 
primitive  root,  "  fuasgal  (with  "  a"  before  "1")  closes  with 
n  broad  vowel  ("  a").      In  verbs  this  law  is  strikingly 
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remarkable,  as  "  ca:r/'  put,  '•  ca:r-tear."  (and  not  "  cnir- 
tar,")  is  put ;  - b lal/'  sthke,  ^ buaJ-uar,"  i>  struck. 

Iriah-Graelic,  therefore,  adheres  fullj  tothe  iawof  r>irt»/ 
asyiitiila't'on,  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  lost 
thruoghont  Euro{>e. 

"  ITius  we  see  that  the  clai-siacation  of  vowels  made  hv 
Irish  grammarians  accords  exact  y  with  that  which  tho 
invest iprations  of  philosophy  point  out  as  correct.  There 
are  in  Gaelic,  therefore,  two  classes  of  vowels  clearly  and 
philosophically  di.stinguishable.  Do  they  differ  in  their 
influence  and  in  their  effects  ? 

"  Vowels  and  consonants  constitute  the  one  grand,  uni- 
▼ersal  family  of  letters.     Consonants  derive  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  jtonnd4:(l  ahnnj  uiih,  or  by  the  aid 
of  the  vowels.     AVhen  articulated,  they  partake,  of  the 
sound  of  that  vo?\-el  b}*  the  aid  of  which  they  are  enunc- 
ated.    Irish  vowel  s  junds  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  t  wofvld 
character,  hrtxul  or  slen  Jer ;  each  consonant  must,  accord- 
ingly, partake  of  a  twofold  articulation,  hrchid  or  j<leiil-  r, 
according  to  the  broad  or  slender  intonation  of  the  vowel 
by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  sounded.     This  twofold  articu- 
lation can,  in  some  measure,  boappliel  with  truth  to  con- 
sonants in  any  language ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Keltic  dialects,  and  particularly  Irish,  we  know  of  none 
in  which  this  phonetic  distinction  in  tho  articulation  of 
consonaiits  has  retained  its  radically  dLstinctive  philoso- 
phic character. 

"  The  iniluencc  of  a  twofold  sound  of  the  vowels  thus 
acting  on  the  consonants,  and  causing  them  to  participate 
in  it,  is  so  fused  into  our  national  language  that  it  has 
stamped  its  pronunciation  and  ortliograj)hy  with  a  com- 
plexion and  individuality  qiite  different  from  everything 
English.  To  lrish-.<peaking  natives  this  individuality 
appears  quite   easy  and  natural,  and,  like  accent,  w.tli 
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^hich  it  is  essentially  blended,  is  naturally  acqaired  and 
practised  by  them  without  knowing  or  adverting  to  the 
existence  of  the  principle  from  which  it  springs  ;  yet,  to 
<^ose  who  do  not  speak  the  language,  it  appears  at  once 
strange  and  difficult. 

'*  As  the  language  is  spoken  and  written,  the  efPects  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  twofold  division  of  vowel 
sounds  extend  to  both  departments — the  written  and 
spoken  G^lic.  These  effects  may  well,  therefore,  be 
called  articuUite,  or  phonetic,  and  orihojraphic, 

**  The  articulate  regards  the  sound  of  each  consonant 
when  it  is  intonated  with  a  broad  or  slender  vowel.  The 
orthographic  regards  the  laws  of  spelling." — Easy  LcesonSy 
or  Self'Lvstruction  in  Irish,  Part  III,,  pp.  200, 201 ;  BiiMin^ 
MuHany,  jmhllslicr. 

It  appears  to  arise  from  a  principle  of  euphony,  ac- 
cording to  Latham : 

"  The  Irish-Gaelic,  above  most  other  languages,  illus- 
trates a  euphonic  principle  that  modifies  the  vowels  of  a 
word.  The  vowels  *  a,  o,  u,'  are  full,  whilst  *i,  e'  are 
sharp.  Now,  if  to  a  syllable  containing  a  small  vowel, 
as,  *  buail,'  there  be  added  a  syllable  containing  a  broad 
one,  as  '  am,'  a  change  takes  place.  Either  the  first 
syllable  is  acconmiodated  to  the  second,  or  the  second  to 
the  first,  so  that  the  vowels  respectively  contained  in  them 
are  either  both  fall  or  both  small.  Hence  arises,  in  re- 
spect to  the  word  quoted,  either  the  form  '  bualam,'  or  else 
the  form  *  buadim." — Latham  on  the  Emjlish  Lxwjuage^ 
3rtZ  ed.,  §  228,  p,  158.  And  from  a  principle  of  har- 
mony, according  to  Professor  W.  K.  Sullivan. 

GBAND  BESULTS  :  CERTAINTY  OP  SOUND  ;  SURETY  OP 

SPELLING. 

Two  grand  results   spring  immediately  and  directly 
from  this  principle : 
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First — A  perfect  system  of  phonetics,  and  a  correcfc 
common  standard  of  pronunciation.  The  vowel  sounds 
of  ''  e,  i"  are  high,  and  lend  to  the  consonants  a  palatal 
character.  The  tongue,  in  pronouncing  tho  consonant 
with  "  e,"  must  touch  the  palate.  The  sound  once  uttered 
does  not  rest  with  the  con^nant.  It  does  not  stop  there, 
but  passes  on  to  the  first  part  of  tho  next  syllable.  The 
action  of  this  sound  may  well  be  compared  to  a  man 
going  up  a  hill.  He  attains  the  height  he  sought.  He 
cannot,  ia  descending,  come  down  all  at  once.  He  holds 
for  a  time  to  the  high  position  he  has  attained.  So  it  is 
with  tho  vowel  sounds.  When  tho  articulate  valuo  of 
"  e"  or  '*i"  has  been  heard  in  any  syllable,  that  pitch  or 
palatal  power  it  has  attained  is  kept  up  ^  and  hence  the 
next  syllable  coming  directly  after  it  must,  in  part,  re- 
echo the  vowel  pitch.  In  this  way  each  syllable  ending 
with  "i"  must  have  "e''  or  '*i"  first  in  the  succeeding 
syllable.  Such  is  the  law  of  phonetics  in  Irish.  It  is 
the  precursor  of  the  law  of  spelling;  and  spelling  is 
moulded  on  its  rules. 

Second — A  correct  system  of  spelling.  Let  a  student 
only  learn  tho  roots  of  words  ;  the  prefixes  and  suffixes ; 
and  then,  by  the  application  of  the  rule,  "  Caol  le  caol, 
agus  leatan  le  leatau,"  he  can  spell  any  word  in  the  Irish 
language.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  in  Irish  : 
The  Lord's  Prayer — An  f  adaib. 

Ar  n-atair  a  td  air  nearii  go  naoihtar  d'  amm,  go  d-tigu'l 
do  rii^ea;!t,  go  n-dJantar  do  toil  air  an  talaih  mar  guidtear 
air  neaiii.  Taljair  diimn  ann  n-iial  ar  n-araii  laetaiiiail, 
asrus  niait  dumn  ar  Ij-fia^a  mar  maiteamuid-ne  da  'r 
l!-fiaLacnailj  fJm,  na  k'lg  smn  a  g-catu^^ail,  act  saor  siun  6 
olc.     Am-n/'^ 


•iKKMs,  OR  Words  Explained. — •*  ruduir,"  a  prayer,  derivcl 
from  tlio    Latin  jj^aicr,  lather  j  it  means   tho  our  father ^  and 
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The  Iliad.     By  his  Grace  the  Most  Bcv.  Dr.  MacHale, 

Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
Brut  Acuil,  seinn,  (5ig  neaihda,  'gus  buan-fearg, 
Acml  Mic  tdil,  an  gaisgideac,  temteac  garg ; 
Do  scap  tr/d  sluag  na  n-Greug,  trom  leun  a*8  ar, 

henco  a  prayer  J  "alair,"  father  j  after  "ar,"  trwr,  one  of  the 
plaral  possessive  pronouns,  "n"  is  prefixed  to  avoid  any  want  of 
smoothness  of  sound  ;  <<  alair"  either  lost  initial  "  p,"  or  came 
as  it  stands  without  "p,"  from  the  primitive  Aryan  speech  ; 
•*  a,"  who ;  **  tA,"  is,  art,  are ;  "  air,"  on  ;  "  air,"  proposition,  is 
distinguished  from  "  ar,"  our,  by  taking  the  vowel  "  i'*  before 
"r :"  "  air,"  pronounced  arh;  "  ar,"  is  pronounced  vr ; "  dr,"  de- 
struction, is  ai»r;  "a"  in  "  lir"  is  accented  in  "ar,"  our,  it  is 
not;  *'neaiii,"  pr.  nyav,  heaven;  ''flait^as"  means  the  prin- 
cipality (of  God),  indirectly  heaven;  "go,"  that;  "naoih,"a 
saint ;  '*  naoibiar,"  may  be  blessed,  may  be  sanctified  ;  "d"  for 
•*  do,"  thy,  formed  from  "  tu,"  thou,  as  thy  is  from  tliou,  tuus 
(Latin)  from  tu  ;  "ton"  and  **  td"  (French)  from  tu;  "tig," 
come;  "tigid"  (thigee),  may  come;  "rig"  (pr.  ree),  a  king; 
"  rigeadt,"  kingdom  ;  the  correct  spelling  is  *'  ng"  (root  of  word 
a  king) J  and  not  "nog,"  and  its  suffix  is  <*a(it,"  a  state.  By 
vowel  assimilation  "  ai^t"  becomes  "  ea6t,"  because  the  vowel 
in  "ng"  is  slender.  "  D6an,"  do,  act,  make;  •*  dean  tar"  (and 
not  " d^n-tear")  may  be  done;  "  a"  in  "d6an"  is  broad  and 
final ;  hence  the  suffix  is  broad,  "  tar"  and  not  "  tear"  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  passive  ending  after  "  gnid,"  to  do,  is  "  tear," 
because  "i"  in  "gnfd"  is  the  closing  consonant.  "  Talam," 
earth;  Latin  tcllus,  terra;  "tabair,"  give;  "duinn,"  to  us, com- 
posed of  "  do,"  to ;  "smn,"  us;  "  diu,"  to-day,  spelled  also 
"  nid,"  as  in  French  huy;  "aidn,"  bread,  takes  "n,"  like 
"  atair,"  above,  after  "  ar,"  our ;  "  lii,"  a  day  ;  "  lae,"  of  a  day ; 
"  lae-l-aihail,"  day-like,  daily;  "t"  is  inserted  between  "  lao" 
and  "  atiiail,"  like,  for  euphony;  "  mait"  (pr.  nviy-cth)  forgive  ; 
"  fiaCa,"  debts,  after  "ar,"  our,  "  f*  is  eclipsed  by  a  medial 
aspirate  "  b,"  that  is  by  "  v;"  "  mar,"  as  ;  "  maitoamuid,"  wo 
forgive ;  "  muid"  is  the  plnral  ending  to  "  mait,"  forgive,  "ea" 
is  inserted  for  fulness  of  sound  "  ne"  is  suflixud  to  "  muid,"  to 
make  the  term  emphatic.  We  say,  "smn,"  wo,  "  sinn-no,"  wo- 
ourselves  ;  so  also  "ne/'  an  old  form  like  iios^  Latin,  is  suiFixed 
to  verbs  to  express  emphasis  and  contradistinction  j  "  na,"  not ; 
"  leig,"  load;  "smn,"  us;  "a,"  into  ;  "cat,"  (pr.  caivkj^o,  fitfht; 
•*  catuig,"  to  fight  in  battle  ;  "caiugad,"  temptation,  a  fi;;ht 
with  the  adversary  of  our  souls;  *•  c"  is  ecl'psed  by  "g,"  a 
softer  sound  ;  "  c"  is  retained  in  the  spelling,  but  not  sounded  j 
"  saor,"  v.,  free  ;  "  smn/'  us ;  "6,"  from  ;  "  olc,"  evil. 
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'S  d'  fig  m(jran  laoc-ra  ia^un/  ro  Inat  air  Lir : 
Baib  a  n-ablaig  fmlteau'  sracta  air  an  b-€enr 
Aig  madraib  seanga,  's  fangaib  gortac'  gear. 
Bud  'n-dan  r^ir  tola  loib,  go  d-tiocfad  an  t-eug 
O  cnaid  cnm  imns  Acml  a's  flait  na  n-Greng. 

'Oeolraid  an  binnis,  craob-sgaoil,  de  na  Dei 
Cia  'n  neac  do  tionsgnmg  gleo  u  'r  sfolruig  an  crad  ? 
Do  sgaoil  mac  lonrac  loib  a  gaete  teo, 
'Gns  seoil  go  ngeact  an  bais  na  slnaigte  beo ; 
Mar  geall  air  diiheas  dfbhg  tng  an  ng 
D'a  sagart  naomta, — dearc  an  lenn  gan  scit, 
Aig  teact  go  ting  a*8  go  tuban  air  a  lorg, 
Mar  dioltaa  ccart  air  Oeanfart  naiUeaC-,  borb. 
Onm  longa  na  n-Greng,  do  tnall  an  sagart  saiih, 
Le  iabartas  trom  'gas  seoide  ann  gai'  laiih  ; 
Mar  bi  flcasg  craob,  'bi  fillte  air  a  ceann, 
'Gu8  bacul  oir,  gndt-brata  teuba  teann, 
Do  gnul  an  alaag  go  Icir  act  fos  go  bnan, 
Ouid  diB  clam  Aitrid  taosaig  ard'  na  Inan. 

Go  raib  an  troig  faoi  sgrios  na  n-Deata,  ban. 
A  gaisgidte  Grong/  a's  go  raib  bnr  seolta  Ian, 
Le  gaot  a  b(^arfas  sib  air  ais  cum  cuain 
finr  d-ti'r  a*8  bur  muintir  sealbu^i-ad  muran  suain 
Att  dt'anaid  truaig  air  bcanoir  crom  faoi  leun 
'Gus  tabraid  air  ais  do  aris  a  leanb  f  Jm, 
Glacaul  mo  duais,  a's  sgaoilid  cuid  mo  i'roiclo, 
'Gus  tabraid  mod  do  Dia  na  n-gaeio  buide  ! 
Aig  freagairt  impiile,  gdir  na  Grug'  go  mor, 
'Gus  tug  du  coihairle  oisteaOt  le  n-a  j^Lt. 
Do  gum  an  coriiairle  ceart  an-iliant'  an  rig 
'Gus  d*  Ibillsig  freagrad  geur  garb-ihum  a  croule. 
Lcig  leat,  a  yeanoir,  na  dt-an  moill,  na  sgit, 
Measg  lung  na  n-Greug,  act  fill  air  ais  sa  t-slige, 
Air   cagla  gid  uac  d-tar«Kaifl  ort  aon  sgiaf, 
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No  do  cAil  caoiii,  no  bacnl  fus  do  l)ia. 

Ni  leigfad  naim  an  dig  go  d-tig  an  traf, 

A  crionfas  aois,  a  sg6m,  a  cmt,  's  a  bMt ; 

Act  bM  SI  gabta  leis  an  t-seol  go  buan, 

'S  a  gleusad  leaba  ann  a  ngeibfead  suan, 

O'n  m-bade  'g-cian  :  teit  namn  :  na  brostaig  an  Ceann. 

Do  geit  an  fear  le  eagla  an  rig  'bi  teann, 
'Gus  d*  enluig  leis  go  sostac,  trom,  faoi  fearg, 
Le  ais  na  d-tonta  glurac,  geimneac  garg ; 
Aig  meabrugad  cuitnigad  's  aig  agairt  coimirc  De. 
Mic  mna  na  n-deas-dlaoig'  sgeiteas  dealraid  an  lae. 

A  ng  na  gaete  geal.  a's  na  b(5ga  ban, 
A  b-fud  na  fnse  le  do  solus  Idn  * 

The  Iliad — Notes. — "Brut,"  aager, brooding  anger;  "  fearg' 
passing  anger;  *'  semn,"  sing  ;  "<Sig^,"  (pr.  o-ee)  virgin  ;  "  neaib- 
da,"  heavenly  ;  "  *gns"  "  agas,"  and ;  "  bnan-fearg*'  lasting 
anger;  **  f "  in  *' fearg"  is  aspirated,  on  acconnt  of  the  com- 
pound word  :  A  change  to  an  aspirate  form  is  in  composition 
required  in  Gaelic.  <*Mio,"  gen.  case  of  <*  mac/'  son  ;  *'  gais- 
gidea6  (pr  gataishgecach),  a  hero,  a  chivalrons  fellow ;  <<  teiatea6" 
fiery,  from  "  teme,"  fire ;  "  garg,"  rough  ;  "  do"  is  sign  of  the 
perfect  tense ;  **a,"  who,  is  omitted  before  "do,"  for  **ado 
soap,"  who  did  scatter;  "trfd,"  through  ;  "  sluag:"  (pr.  slooa), 
as  in  Ballinasloey  that  is  the  town  (baile)  of  the  hosts  (na  si  nag) 
"  trom-leun,"  heavy  woe  ;  "  a's"  and,  "  dr"  destraction  ;  "  f&g,*' 
left;  "f"  aspirated  in  perfect  tense  active;  "m6r&n,"  many; 
**  laoCra,"  heroes ;  "  treun,"  brave ;  the  name  "  Traynor,**  is 
derived  from  "  treun ,"  brave,  and  "  fear,"  a  man ;  **  ro  luai," 
too  soon ;  "air  lir,"  on  the  centre,  stretched,  lying — an  adver- 
bial phrase,  meaning  2aid  out,  stretched,  lying  low;  "  raib," 
was;  "a  n-ablaig,"  pin.  of  "ablad,"  a  carcase;  "  fuiltead," 
from  "full,"  blood;  "sracta,"  torn,  mangled;  "feur,"  grass; 
<^aig,"  at,  by;  "madraib,"  dogs;  "seanga,"  thin,  wasted; 
^*  fangaib,"  vultures ;  "  gorta^,"  hungry ;  "  geur,'*  sharp,  biting ; 
"  bud,"  it  was  ;  "  n-din,"  in  destiny ;  "  t6it"  according  to  ; 
«  tola,"  gen.  case  of  "  toil,"  will ;  "  Joib,"  gen.  case  of  "  Job," 
Jove ;  "  go,"  that,  "  tiocfad,"  would  come ;  "  eug,"  death,  takes 
**  t'*  for  «ound  between  "  n"  of  the  art ;  and  "  e,"  the  vowel,  as 
"  an  t-eug;"  the  death;  "an  t-aiair,'*  the  father;  this  occurs 
only  in  the  nom.  and  in  the  accusative  oases  singular ;  "  6," 
from,  referring  to  time,  sines;  "6naid,"  went;  "6um,"  to,  to- 
wards; "imnSy"  gen.  case  of  <<imreas/'  contention;  **ria"  in 
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Translation    by     John    Stuart    Blackio,     F.R.S.E.— Vol.   II. 
Ediubargh  :  Edmouston  and  DonglaSj,  1866. 

The  baneful  wrath,  0  goddess,  sing,  of  Polens'  son,  tho  sonrce 
Of  sorrow  dire,  and  conntloss  woes  to  all  the  Grecian  force; 
That  wrath  which  many  a  stout  heroio  seal  from  joyful  day 
To  gloomy  Hades  hurled,  and  left  their  mangled  limbs  a  prej 
To  dogs  and  vultures;  thus  the  will  of  mightiest  Jove  was  done; 
Since  first  contention  keen  arose,  and  sundering  strife  begun 
Between  Atridos,  king  of  men,  and  Peleus'  godliko  son. 

Which  of  tho  gods  between  them  twain  the  rancorous  feud 
inspired  ? 
Lntona*s  son  ;  for  he  against  the  king,  with  anger  fired. 
Shut  through  the  camp  a  sore  disease  ;  the  people  drooped  and 

died  ; 
For  that  Atridos  to  his  priest  the  righteous  suit  denied. 
When  to  the  swift  soa-ploughing  ships  came  Chryses  with  a 

prayer, 
And  for  liis  daughter's  freedom  brought  the  precious  ransom 

rare. 
Ho  on  a  golden  sarrcd  staff,  with  outstretched  arm,  displayed 
The  wreath  of  tho  far-darting  god,  and  thus  to  ail  he  prayed. 
But  chioify  to  the  kingly  pair,  whoso  word  the  host  obeyed  : 
Ye  sons  of  Atrous,  and  yo  Greeks  with  burnished  greaves,  givo 

oar  ; 
You  nmy  the  gods  with  conquest  crown,  and  grant  with  mas- 
tering spear 
To  sack  old  Troy,  and  sail  with  joy  to  friends  and  country 

dear : 
But  me — my  daughter  dear  restore,  and  let  rich  ransome  follow^ 


\ 


**imris,"  in  tho  gen.  is  prononnced  rish;  "s"  after  "i"  has  the 
sound  of  ft/i,  in  every  instance;  "  imreas"  is  same  as  "  im- 
rc^'ideas  ;"  "  rt'id"  means  ready ;  "  reidoas,"  evenness,  smooth- 
nes<(,  (piiotnoss  ;  "  im-reidens,"  non. quietness,  hence  conten- 
tion; "  flait,"  a  prince;  "  flaitailiail,"  princely;  "ceol,"  music; 
"  ceolraid,"  songster ;  "  bmn,"  harmonious ;  "  binneas  n' craob,'* 
a  brancii  ;  **  egaol,"  loose;  '* craob-sgaol,"  reveal,  show  out  as 
a  branch  pull(d  of  a  tree,  what  is  hidden  beneath  the  surface  ; 
"  tionBgnui^',"  commenced  ;  "sfol"  seed;  "  siolruigf,"  was  gen- 
orated  ;  "  tos,"  and  "  taos,"  and  "  tiis,"  commencement,  begin- 
ning :  *«  tosaci"  and  *' tusaO,"  a  beginner,  a  leader;  "taosad^" 
a  leader,  &c. 


"VN'HAT  IS  BEAVTV  ?  2t>3 

Fearing  tho  dread,  far-darting  god,  tho  son  of  Jove,  Apollc. 
Whereto  tho  Achsoan  host  replied  with  loud-consenting  cheer. 
And  bade  him   grant  tho  old  man's  prayer,  and  his   wreathed 

staff  revere ; 
Bat  ill  was  Agamemnon  pleased,  and  forth  his  anger  brake ; 
Away  he  sent  the  priest,  and  thus  with  fell  reproof  he  spake  : 
Old  man,  if  near  the  hollow  ships  I  find  thee  here  again, 
Or  lingering  now  with  laggard  foot  if  thou  shalt  dare  remain. 
Thy  hand  shall  show  the  sacred  wreath,  and  bear  the  staff  in 

vain. 
The  maid  I'll  not  restore  ;  no,  not  till  hoary  age  shall  come 
To  her  at  Argos,  in  my  honso,  far  from  her  father's  home  : 
There  shall  she  tend  the  loom,  and  share  my  royal  bed  ;  bat 

thou, 
Bogono !  fret  mo  no  more !  thy  speed  shall  be  thy  safety  now  ! 
Ho  spake  !  tho  old  man  feared  ;  no  word  of  sharp  reply  gave  he. 
But  silent  went  to  the  billowy  beach  of  the  vast  and  voiceful 

sea. 
There  from  the  ships  apart  he  stood,  and  poured  the  pleading 

prayer 
To  the  son  of  Jove  whom  Leto  bore  of  the  lovely-flowing  hair: 
Hear  rao,  O  god  of  the  silver  bow,  who  rightly  claim'st  for  thine 
Tenedos'  isle,  and  Chryso's  walls,  and  Cilia's  towers  divine ! 

An  English  gentleman,  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
heard  this  system  at  one  time  explained  by  the  present 
writer,  and  he  cried  out  suddenly — "  How  beautiful !" 
He  was  right.  The  system  of  vowel  assimilation  in  Irish 
is  really  beautiful. 

What  is  beauty  ?  It  is  harmony  of  parts  producing  a 
uniform  single  developemcnt.  It  is  the  expression  to  the 
eye,  or  to  the  perceptive  faculty,  of  truth,  of  wisdom,  and 
outward  grace.  In  physical  things,  it  is  fulness  of  deve- 
lopement  produced  by  symmetry  and  harmony. 

In  all  that  is  said  of  the  beautiful  there  are  two  leading 
ideas,  without  which,  a  conception  of  beauty  cannot  be 
formed  ;  these  are  oneness,  combined  with  multii)licity 
and  tinath,  to  which,  according  to  some,  ought  to  bo  added 
extrinsic  grace,  or  the  reflex  of  light. 


2G4  A  THING  OF  BKAUTY. 

We  say,  "  the  beauty  of  creation," — ^that  is,  the  grace 
and  external  show  of  that  order  and  harmony  which  shines 
forth  in  all  that  the  eye  beholds,  the  astronomer's  glass 
reaches,  or  the  microscope  presents.  We  say,  "  the  beau- 
ties of  nature — a  beautiful  poem ;  a  thing  of  beauty  is 
a  joy  for  ever,"  to  express  the  delight  of  the  mind  at  the 
rariety  and  singleness  with  fulness  of  development,  that 
are  presented  in  the  objects,  and  which,  on  that  account^ 
are  called  beautiful. 

Beauty  must  be  natural,  must  be  founded  in  truth  ; 
like  the  color  of  gold,  it  must  be  the  gleam  of  real 
worth,  or  like  nature's  budding  rose  that  opens  its  petals  to 
the  mom.  Nothing  artificial,  nothing  made  up,  nothing 
however  pleasing  to  the  eye,  yet  deceitful  or  deceptive,  can 
be  justly  styled  beautiful.  Imitations,  no  matter  how 
well  painted,  passing  for  what  they  are  not  in  reality,  can 
never  be  pronounced  beautiful.  Again — show,  and  rich- 
ness, and  power,  without  harmony  of  parts  and  oneness 
of  combination,  cannot  constitute  beauty. 

The  English  language  is  very  rich  in  wealth  of  words, 
in  strength  and  in  power  ;  yet,  its  system  of  orthography 
or  of  phonetics  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  pronounced  "  a 
thing  of  beauty." 

Not  so  in  Irish  Gaelic.  All  the  rules  for  orthography, 
all  the  minor  principles  of  phonetics,  are  the  develope- 
ments  of  the  one  great  law  of  vowel  assimilation. 

The  principle  which  produces  this  law  is  like  the  prin- 
ciple of  polarity.  The  slender  vowels  "  e,  i"  always  tend 
to  one  pole ;  **  a,  o,  u,"  to  the  other. 

If  a  student  learns  this  Gaelic  law  as  it  has  been 
explained  in  this  chapter,  and  makes  it  his  aim  to  put  it 
into  practice  both  by  writing  the  language,  and  speaking 
it  to  some  one  who  knows  it,  each  day  for  one  months 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  even  at  the  end  of  thai  short 
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period,  ho  will  bo  able  to  speak  Irish-Gktelio  fairly.  Eng* 
lish  scholars,  whose  natural  accent  and  tone  from  child- 
hood are  opposed  almost  naturally  to  the  guttural  sounds 
of  Irish-Graelic,  have  learned  in  two  months  to  speak 
many  sentences  and  to  write  the  speech  of  the  sons  of  the 
sister  isle  of  Britain. 

Learners  and  those  not  practised  in  the  language  com- 
monly err  in  reading  and  spelling  by  giving  to  Irish 
letters  the  sounds  which,  in  the  English  speech  they  are 
accustomed  to  bestow  on  the  same  letters,  and  combin- 
ations of  letters.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great  mistake. 
Apply  English  sounds  and  English  accent  to  French,  and 
what  a  phonetic  jumble  the  language  of  Fenelon  or  the 
rhyme  of  Bacine  becomes. 

FROM    ONE    PRINCIPLE   BOTH    LAWS    FROCIXI)   PERHAPS. 

This  chapter  is  brought  to  a  close  by  putting  before 
the  notice  of  the  learned  reader  and  every  philologist 
who  may  peruse  these  pages,  a  view  respecting  the  law 
of  voivel  assimilation  such  as  it  exists  in  full  in  Irish 
(jaelic,  and  in  fragmentary  form  in  the  Romance  diaUds, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  Grimm's  law,  or  that  which  in 
Irish  regulates  the  processes  of  aspiration  and  eclipse^  on 
the  other.  They  appear  to  be  distinct  laws;  and  no 
doubt  they  are  in  their  results.  But  every  physicist 
knows  that  though  all  the  colors  formed  from  light  are 
distinct — green  is  not  orange,  nor  orange  green ;  yet, 
all  blend  so  harmoniously,  that  a  person  cannot  well  per- 
ceive where,  in  the  diversity  of  the  rainbow  tints,  the  one 
comes  to  a  close,  and  the  other  takes  its  rise.  It  is  so  in 
tlie  aggregate  of  virtues,  they  form  the  circle  of  perfec- 
tion ;  if  one  is  omitted,  the  rest  are  imperfect,  or,  like 
the  stones  that  compose  an  arch,  they  afEect  yet  support 
each  other.  Thus  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  a  common 
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phonetic  principle,  like  the  magnetic  fluid,  acting  on  tbe 
vowels,  prodnces  the  law  of  vowel  assimilation ;  and  on 
the  consonants,  is  the  origin  of  aspirating  and  eclipsing. 

Thus  the  Welsh  term  tref,  a  habitation,  (in  Irish  "  treih" 
a  tribe,  a  class  of  people)  is  thrcv — "th"  when  "a"  precedes ; 
mnrw  (dead),  Irish  "  marl),"  becomes,  when  compounded 
with  "di"  (want,  defect)  dl-varu,  immortal  ("m"  into 
"  V,")  So  in  Irish  "  mart,"  dead  ;  "  di-iiiarb,"  immortal ; 
"  m"  is  aspirated  by  the  influence  of  "i,"  in  "di :"  and 
<c£»»  ^  u  ditfeirge,'*  wrath,  eclipsed.  The  harmonic  action 
of  the  vowel  sounds  leads  to  aspiration  and  eclipsis. 

This  view,  just  now  presented,  has  occurred  to  the 
writer  for  the  first  time  while  penning  this  page.  He 
suggests  it  but  docs  not  hold  it  as  an  opinion.  No  doubt, 
like  colors,  or  some  notes  in  distinct  octaves,  the  two  laws 
have  at  least  a  remote  and  au  indii'cct  relationship.  Re- 
garding the  law  of  vowel  assimilation,  however,  his 
opinions  are  settled.  He  has  devoted  attention  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  since  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  He  has 
read  all  the  views  of  all  those  who  have  written  on  the 
subject.  8ome  writers — they  are  few — have  declared  the 
division  of  the  vowels  into  broad  and  slender,  is  the  in 
vention  of  bards  or  rhymers.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  John  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cloyne ;  of  Colonel  Vallancey, 
of  Halliday,  of  P.  MacEllegott — but  these  writers  never 
gave  the  subject  the  slightest  thought,  at  least  they,  in 
their  writings,  give  no  reason  for  their  strange  opinions. 

The  science  of  comparative  philology  had  not  been 
known  when  they  lived.  Some  of  them  were  very  inac- 
curate in  thought,  and  very  illogical  in  reasoning.  Few 
scholars  now-a-days  care  to  notice  Colonel  Vallancey,  and 
poor  Halliday  died  when  only  a  young  man.  Had  he 
lived  ho  would  doubtless  have  become  a  distinguished 
Keltic  scholar. 
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There  is  at  present  a  work  being  published  on  the 
languages  of  western  Europe,  by  a  distinguished  Scotch 
Gaelic  Scholar,  Charles  Mackey,  LL.D.  When  it 
will  have  been  published,  then,  many  words,  now  com- 
monly deemed  of  Grerman  or  Gothic  origin,  will  be  seen 
to  derive  their  parentage,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  shewn, 
from  a  primitive  Keltic  ancestry. 

OENEBAX  RULE  TO  GUIDE  ONE  IN  DISTINGUISHING  WHKTHEB 
A   WOBD    IS   OP   GAELIC    OR  GOTHIC   PABENTAOE. 

There  is  one  general  characteristic  worth  noticing,  that, 
as  a  rule,  Keltic  primitives  side  with  Latin  and  Sanscrit, 
while  English  shows,  in  the  initial  letter  of  words  that 
are  regularly  changed,  a  decided  relationship  with 
the  Gothic,  or  low  German. 

Every  word  in  English,  therefore,  which  has  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  same  initial  letter  as  that  which 
distinguishes  its  German  cognate  equivalent  conveying 
the  same  idea,  has  come  to  us  from  Keltic  parentage. 
For,  the  Latin  race  is  more  than  half  Keltic.  The  Greeks, 
too,  received  much  of  their  lyiviiia  t-w  animi  from  the 
primaeval  Pelasgic  plantation  who  founded  Thebes,  built 
Argos,  laid  out  the  broad-ways,  and  erected  the  magnifi- 
cient  mansions  of  Myceno9,  left  monuments  of  their 
knowledge  of  architecture  on  the  Acropopolis,  at  Athens. 

The  term  day,  for  instance,  which  is  a  very  simple 
common  word,  shows  that  it  has  sprung  from  a  Keltic 
stock.  The  High  German  is  tac ;  Low  German,  tag ; 
Old  Gaelic,  dla ;  as  "  dia-luam,"  Monday ;  "  dia-mairt," 
Tuesday,  &c.;  and  in  the  word  "  n-de,"  for  **  la-an-d^" 
yesterday, — day-of-day;  "diu,"  to-day ;  and  spelled  "  ann- 
diu,"  and  contractedly  "  n-dm  :"  Latin  die^  and  ho-die^ 
to-day. 

Now,  to  which  of  the  two  languages  is  the  term  "  day," 
judging  from  sound  and  sign,  more  a-kin  ?    Certainly  to 
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Chielic.  All  the  late  stndents  of  comparative  philology 
admit  that  Irish  or  Keltic  is  the  oldest  of  the  Indo- 
European  tongues  ;  that  the  Keltic  hranch  of  the  Aryan 
tree  was  the  first  off-shoot  to  Earope,  and  that  the  speech 
of  the  Gael  had  taken  a  '*  fixed  set"  before  any  of  the 
other  branches  had  attained  their  natural  developement. 
It  is  the  oldest  language,  therefore ;  and  the  term  day 
must  haye  been  retained  in  English  from  the  British  or 
Irish. 

A   RICH   VEIN     DISCOVERED    IN   THE    MINES    OF   PHILOLOGY. 

Reverting  once  more  to  the  law  of  voicel  ammilation^ 
as  it  exists  in  Irish-Graelic,  and  as  it  is  known  in  the 
languages  of  Europe,  the  writer  must  observe  that  if  a 
distinguished  Grerman  scholar,  after  twenty  years  study, 
like  Jacob  Grimm,  should  discover  such  a  law,  tracing  it, 
now  in  French,  again  in  Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  finding  it 
half-revealed  in  Latin  monumental  analogies,  and  inscrip- 
tions prior  to  the  Punic  period  ;  collating  terms  of  cognate 
sound  in  Latin  and  ^olic,  comparing  Oscan  with  the 
Greek  of  Dorians  or  lonians ;  and  perhaps  higher  still, 
seeing  what  relation  had  existed  between  Old  Keltic  pro- 
nunciation, as  far  as  it  can  be  known,  and  the  Phenician 
speech  of  the  primeval  period.  Such  a  discovery,  which 
he  might  conveniently  call  Atn/an  voicel  a&slmila^'kni, 
would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  every  intelligent  philo- 
logist in  Europe. 

The  language  of  Ireland  lays  before  the  savants  of 
Europe  the  beautiful  discovery  in  the  science  of  compara- 
tive philology,  which,  as  a  law  of  her  life,  lay  hidden  for 
ftges  past.     For  this  she  seeks  no  reward. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

Twentieth — Subjects  arising  out  of  the  foregoing.     1, 
Had  the  Irish  Gnels  before  the    Christian  Era  any 
.   knowledge  of  letters  ?     2.  Had  they  a  knowledge  of 
the  Art  of  Writing?      3.  What   alphabet  did  they 
use  ?     A  literary  fight  waged  for  centuries  on  this 
battleground.     The  combatants  on  either  side,  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present.     Tho  two  classes  in  opposition. 
Those  on  one  side  wrote  without  any  knowledge  of  tho 
subject,  or  from  prejudice,  or  pay ;  the  other,  native 
born,  with  knowledge,  matured  study,  and  great  re- 
search;  without  pay  or  hope  of  reward.     The  views 
and  reasons  of  each  side  stated.     The  science  of  Com- 
parative Philology  rises  high  above  all  party  views, 
and  looks  at  the  question  a  piiori.     It  proves  that  the 
early  Pagan  Irish  were  a  highly  literary  people.     How 
far  late  historic  research  is  in  accord  with  the  teaching 
of  Comparative  Philology.     Gist  of  all  the  Manuscript 
History    presented    by  O 'Curry  in   accord  with  the 
proofs  from  Philology.     The  early  emigrants  from  the 
Aryan  region  literary.     The  Kelts  as  the  first  emi- 
grants had,  therefore,  before  others,  a  knowledge  of 
letters  and  of  the   arts.      They  had,   therefore,   an 
alphabet.      They   did   not   borrow   letters   from   any 
nation,  Greece  or  Phenicia.     Two  kinds  of  Alphabets, 
a  public  or  conmion  form  of  writing,  and  a  secret 
writing — the  Ogham      Advanced    knowledge   of  the 
Pagan  Irish  in  Arts.     The  Book  of  Kells.     The  Hound 
Towers.     The  Number  of  letters  in  the  Irish  Alphabet 
The  letters — called  Irish  character — are  Roman  of  the 
seventh  century.     Why  not  use  modern  Roman  with 
diacritical  dots  now  instead  of  the  old  dotted  character. 
Wisdom  of  this  course.     The  aspirate  *'  h"  and  the  (*) 
dot.   Which  is  the  better  to  mark  the  phonetic  muta- 
tion.    Summaiy. 
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There  are  in  Irish-Gajlic  subjects  of  interest  connected 
closely  with  that  which  has  been  put  before  the  reader's 
view  in  the  chapter  just  closed,  regarding  the  phonetic 
law  of  vowel  assimilation  in  Irish,  and  the  all-pervading 
influence,  which,  in  the  spoken  and  written  language  it 
exercises  on  every  syllable  spelled  or  spoken. 

These  subjects  are  best  shewn  by  putting  the  following 

qnestions : 

1.  Had  the  Irish-Gaol,  before  the  Christian  Era,  and 
consequently  before  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  Eir  •,  jx)s- 
sessed  any  knowledge  of  letters,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

(3oming  directly  next  in  order  is  another  subject  wound 
np  with  the  foregoing,  but  nevertheless  special,  and  on 
that  account  demanding  a  special  answer  to  a  particular 
proposition. 

2.  Had  the  Irish-Gael  who  flourished  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  Era,  or  immediately  before  tliat 
time  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  ? 

3.  What  alphabet  or  form  of  written  letters  did  they 
use  ?  Were  they  Semitic,  that  is,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic 
or  ancient  Phcnician,  or  were  they  of  Aryan  origin,  com- 
ing down  from  the  great  ancestral  home  in  Persia,  before 
the  first  migration  of  Aiyans  had  found  a  new  home  in 
the  Isle  of  the  West  ? 

Questions  like  the  foregoing,  at  times  in  the  same  in- 
terrogatory form,  have  been  put,  but  never  satisfactorily 
answered.  The  discussiun  regarding  the  early  lilerat mo 
of  the  Irish,  and  their  knowledge  of  tlie  use  of  letters  at 
the  very  earliest  historic  period  lias  been  going  on  since 
the  days  of  Henry  II.  to  the  present  hour. 

The  literary  fight  has  been  waged  since  the  times  wlien 
the  native  Irish  were  first  pronounced  half  savages  by 
Giraldus  de  liany,  well  known  as  Cambrensis  to  all  who 

ii'ed  to  raise   English  power  and  English  civilization 
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by  the  process  of  despising  the  Gael  in  their  own  country 
and  exhibiting  them  in  the  light  of  advanced  barbarians. 
Cambrensis  had  hosts  of  followers.  ^  He  had  the  press 
and  the  power  of  the  dominant  race  at  his  back.  So 
mnch  did  his  teaching  prevail,  that  foreign  writers  like 
Bollandus  believed  the  early  Irish  were  devoid  of  learn- 
ing, and  had  in  the  Pagan  period  no  acquaintance  with 
letters  until  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  ago  since  James  Anthony  Fronde  stood 
up  in  New  York  before  the  American  public,  to  show 
from  history,  that  not  only  Pagan  Ireland,  but  Christian 
Ireland  had,  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  English 
amongst  them,  been  hall  savages,  strangers  to  refinement ; 
and,  like  the  Hottentots  to  whom  Pinkerton  likened  them, 
had  been  far  removed  from  the  softening  influences  of 
civilization  and  literary  culture.  The  very  rev.  historian, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  Kev.  Father  Bollandus,  S.J., 
with  Pinkerton  and  Fronde,  are  the  leading  men  of  the 
past  and  present  who  directed  the  literary  campaigning 
against  the  civilization  and  literary  character  not  only  of 
the  Pagan  Irish,  but  of  the  Christian  Irish  who  had  lived 
before  the  landing  of  the  English  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  Ireland's  civilization 
and  literary  character  has  been  very  ably  handled  by 
learned  and  clever  Irishmen,  lay  as  well  as  cleric.  Strange 
to  say,  many  of  these  defenders  are  themselves  the  de- 
scendants of  the  very  men  who,  as  invaders,  came  with 
Henry  II. ;  v.'j.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Burke,  the  erudite  author 
of  the  llibenila  Dominlcana;  Very  E.ev.  Dr.  John  Lynch, 
Archdeacon  of  Tuam,  author  (1662,  a.d.)  of  the  cele- 
brated Gamhnnuis  Eversus.  According  to  the  testimouy 
of  the  Very  Rev.  Mathew  Kelly,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
BelleS'leitns  in  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  translator 
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and  editor  for  the  Celtic  Society  of  Cnmhrensis  Ever$u§^ 
the  author,  John  Lynch,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  who  rose  with  snch  promise  about  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  He  was  bom  in  Gralway,  and  descended 
from  a  family  who  claim  descent  from  Hugh  De  Lacy, 
one  of  the  most  snccessfol  of  the  first  race  of  Anglo- 
Norman  invaders. 

The  Very  Bev.  Dr.  Geoffrey  Keating  the  Herodotns  of 
Ireland,  the  foremost  and  ablest  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
or,  indeed,  at  any  other  period,  in  defending  the  truth  of 
Ireland's  history,  was  of  Norman  descent.  The  illustrious 
Irish  scholar  and  erudite  historian  traces  his  lineage  to 
the  distinguished  family  of  that  name,  ^'  whose  yarioua 
branches  held  high  rank  and  large  possessions  in  the 
counties  of  Wexford,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Waterford,  Tip- 
perary,  and  Cork."  According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
family  legalised  by  the  books  of  Heraldry  in  Ireland — the 
founder  of  the  house,  whose  original  name  is  unknown, 
for  surnames  were  at  that  time  being  introduced  (12th 
century),  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Norman  invaders, 
who  lighted  the  beacon  fire  that  lit  the  way  of  Fitz- 
stephens."  The  story  is  worth  relating,  for  it  tells  how 
it  happened  that  as  the  founder  of  the  Keating  family, 
lay  by  his  watchfire,  a  wild  boar  chanced  to  prowl  quite 
near,  and  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  him,  when  the 
sparkling  and  crackling  of  the  fire  frightened  the  animal, 
and  cammed  him  to  flee. 

The  first  of  the  Keating  family,  thus  providentially 
saved,  adopted  as  his  armorial  "  sign,*'  a  wild  boar  ram- 
pant, rushing  through  a  brake,  with  the  motto  fortis  ct 
jldclis.  The  surname  which  he  assumed  is  from  the  Irish 
compound  term,  "  ceud-temne,  meaning  first  fire,  or  cetein, 
hence  Keating. 

This  origin  of  the  name  appears  very  pretty ;  but  the 
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narration  cannot  ci-eate  conviction  in  any  mind  desirous 
of  real  historic  data.  Halis  Keting  was  the  founder  of 
tho  family ;  and  twelve  years  after  the  landing  of  Fita- 
stephens,  the  name  of  Halis  Keting  is  found  as  subscrib- 
ing witness  to  a  grant  to  Daubrody  Abbey,  by  Henry  of 
Montmorencie.  About  the  year  1570,  Geoffrey  Keating 
was  born  at  Tubrid,  not  far  from  Shanbally,  in  Tipperary. 
Amongst  other  able  supporters  of  the  cause  of  historic 
truth,  are  to  be  ranked  Sir  James  Ware,  and  his  faith- 
ful expounder,  Harris  ;  also  Archbishop  Ussher ;  Eoderick 
O'Flaherty,  author  of  the  Ogygla,  sea  rerum  Hibemi^ 
carum  Chronologia  ex  Fervetiisiis  Manumentia  Jideliter  in  s€ 
collatis,  Londinif  a.d.,  1685. — The  truth  of  Irish  history 
was  defended  by  Brother  Michael  O'Clery,  the  erudite 
and  noble  leader  of  the  last  literary  hope  of  Ireland  be- 
fore the  fatal  war  of  1641 ;  by  John  Colgan,  by  Dr.  Petrie, 
Dr.  O'Donovan,  0' Curry,  by  the  late  lamented  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Mathew  Kelly,  Maynooth,  by  Dr.  Todd  of  Trinity 
College,  the  Hon.  D'Arcy  McGree,  by  most  of  the  able 
scholars  connected  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
Archaeological  and  Keltic  Societies  ;  lastly,  amongst  the 
living,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Burke,  who  ably  and 
victoriously  vindicated  the  cause  of  historic  truth  and  of 
Ireland*8  title  to  the  honorable  distinction  bestowed  on 
her  by  the  Venerable  Bedo,  "  the  island  of  saints  and 
scholars ;"  by  the  Most  Rev  Dr.  Moran,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oa- 
sory,  by  Sir  William  Wilde,  and  Lady  Wilde  (Speranza), 
by  the  most  laborious  and  voluminous  writer  in  modem 
times — Rev.  John  O'Hanlon,  of  St.  Michael  and  John's, 
Dublin,  who  has,  for  the  past  tliirty  years,  labored  with 
wonderful  research,  to  compile  from  all  possible  authentic 
sources  the  lives,  not  of  a  few,  but  of  all  the  saints  of 
Ireland  ;  by  Sister  Mary  Frances  Cusack,  religieuse  of  the 
Order  of  Poor  Clares,  Kenmare — a  lady  who  commands 
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the  most  facile  pen  of  all  the  distingaisited  writers' 
of  the  present  time,  and  certainly  the  most  gifted 
anthoress  of  this  century ;  by  Alexander  Snllivan,  M.P. 
for  Louth,  and  author  of  the  Story  of  Ireland  ;  by 
Martin  Haverty,  Esq. ;  and,  though  last  named,  not  the 
least  distinguished  for  learning  and  for  the  impartial  his- 
toric testimony  he  has  given  during  an  eventful  life — 
John  Mitchell. 

And  touching  this  controversy  concerning  Ireland's 
claim  to  a  literary  name  in  the  fifth  century,  and  in  her 
pre-Christian  days,  it  must  be  stated  at  the  very  outset, 
regarding  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  that  all 
who  gave  their  views  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Irish 
race,  have  been  either  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  special 
subjects  concerning  which  they  wrote ;  or  if  not  ignorant, 
filled  with  prejudice,  as  in  the  instances  of  Giraldus  de 
Barry  and  that  of  James  Anthony  Froude ;  or  from  the 
one-sided  view  which  they  took,  or  were  obliged  to  take, 
they  distorted  facts,  and  presented  j)ast  events  in  the 
historic  light  in  which  it  was  their  wish  or  their  oflSco 
that  posterity  should  view  the  deeds  of  past  periods  along 
the  high- ways  of  Irish  history.  A  man  may  be  learned 
in  one  subject  or  in  a  thousand  subjects,  and  yet  be  very 
ignorant  of  others,  concerning  which  he  has  had  no  in- 
formation, and  cares  to  have  none.  Clever  men  may 
be  very  learned  in  history  and  in  science  and  in  Catholic 
theology,  if  you  will,  as  the  Flemish  Father  BoUandus 
had  most  certainly  been,  and,  nevertheless,  they  might 
be,  as  they  actually  were,  very  ignorant  of  the  private 
laws  and  history  of  either  Japan,  or  of  Ireland. 

Now  the  Irish  people  had  been  in  the  past  as  unknown 
to  those  writers,  as  the  Japanese  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  have  been  to  many  Europeans. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  vindicated  the  cha- 
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racter  and  canse  of  Ireland,  who  saj  that  she  was  a  hive 
of  learning  from  the  year  a.d.,  432  to  800,  a  period  when, 
as  Aengas  states,  there  were  countless  hosts  of  illuminated 
books  in  Erin ;  that  previous  to  St.  Patrick's  coming  to 
preach  the  faith  to  the  Irish,  she  possessed  a  history  and  a 
literature  of  her  own ;  that  a  literary  order — ^the  Bardic — 
had  been  in  the  reign  of  Conor  MacNessa,  and  long  before 
that  period,  a  standing  national  institution  amongst  the 
Irish  Gaels,  as  it  had  been,  hundreds  of  years  previous 
to  that  time^  amongst  the  tribes  and  people  of  Keltic  de- 
scent ;  that  they  had  an  alphabet ;  that  they  had  the  Brehon 
Laws  written ;  that  there  were  books  written  "  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  Druids  before  the  arrival "  of  our  na- 
tional apostle, — were  all  native-bom  writers,  and  they 
display,  in  reality,  the  greatest  amount  of  research  and 
knowledge  in  antiquities  and  in  history. 

TWO  CLASSES  OP  WEITEBS  IN  OPPOSITION. 

These  two  classes  of  writers  are  opposed  one  to  the 
other.  The  one  side  maintains  and  gives  strong  proofs 
to  show  that  the  pre-Christian  Gaels  possessed  a  litera- 
ture, and  practised  a  mode  of  writing  and  of  keeping 
records  ;  and  that  they  had  an  alphabet  quite  different 
from,  and  independent  of,  both  the  Greek  and  the  Homan 
form  and  character.  The  others  who  do  not  adopt  these 
views,  reject  the  arguments,  repudiate  the  authority  of 
the  writers  cited  as  that  of  mere  rhymers  and  story- 
tellers, no  way  worthy  of  credit. 

The  three  subjects,  the  very  early  Christian  and  pre- 
Christian  civilization, — ^literary  fame — and  the  alpha- 
bet letters  are  so  blended  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  not 
well  to  separate  them. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

The  arguments  drawn  from  the  science  of  comparative 
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philology  rise  above  all  these  debated  points  of  history, 
and  throw,  on  the  qaostion  of  Ireland's  early  civilization, 
a  new  light  which,  np  to  the  present  time,  has  never 
beamed  on  the  pages  of  Eire's  ancient  story.  Critics 
cannot  cavil  with  certain  philological  facts,  the  deduc- 
tions from  which  are  quite  cleai*,  and  strong  enough  to 
convince  any  candid  lover  of  truth. 

And  first,  let  the  question  be  put  before  the  reader 
from  the  pages  of  the  latest  and  best  work  written  on  the 
early  records  of  ancient  Eire — 0' Curry's  Manuscript 
McUerials  of  Irish  History,  To  give  extracts  from  all  the 
works  at  hand  on  this  interesting  subject  would  fill  a 
volume.     Tiiree  or  four  quotations  must  suffice. 

**  Amongst  the  large  quantities  of  MS.  records  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times,  will  be  found  examples  of 
the  literature  of  very  different  periods  of  our  history. 
Some  possess  a  degree  of  antiquity,  very  remarkable, 
indeed,  when  compared  with  similar  records  of  other 
countries  of  modern  Europe.  Those  manuscripts,  which 
we  now  possess,  belonging  to  the  earliest  periods,  are, 
themselves,  we  have  just  reason  to  believe,  either  in 
great  part  or  in  the  whole  but  transcripts  of  still  more 
ancient  works.'* 

"  At  what  period  in  Irish  history  wriflai  records  be- 
gan to  be  kept  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  at  preseut  to 
determine  with  precision.  However,  the  national  tra- 
ditions (£«{/';?f  a  nry  nvKfh'  an'ipiVy  and  a  lu'tjh  dc.frtoof 
culil cation  io  the  cicil'Zati(.m  of  our  J'agim  ancestors." 

1.  ^Vitll0ut  granting  to  such  traditions  a  greater  de- 
gree of  credibility  than  they  are  strictly  entitled  to,  it 
must,  1  think,  be  admitted  that  the  immense  quantity  of 
historical  le*,anidary  and  genealogical  matter  ivlating  to 
the  pagan  age  of  ancient  hriu,  and  which  we  can  trace  to 
the   very  oldest  written  documents.,  of  which  we  enter- 
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tain  any  account,  could  only  have  been  transmitted  to 
our  times  by  some  form  of  written  record. 

What  was  the  probable  state  of  learning  in  Erin  about 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  St. 
Patrick  ? 

2.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  manuscripts  re- 
lating to  this  period  (the  authority  and  credibility  of 
which  are  readily  proved),  to  show  tJiaf  St.  Patrick  found 
on  his  coming  to  Erin  a  rc(fti^arJy  defined  sijdem  of  Jaw  and 
jpolicy,  and  a  fixed  classification  of  the  people  according 
to  various  grades  and  ranks,  under  the  sway  of  a  single 
monarch,  presiding  over  certain  subordinate  provincial 
kings.'* 

3.  "  We  find  mention  likewise  of  books  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Druids  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
it  is  repeatedly  stated  (in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  the  Saint), 
that  he  placed  alphabets,  j)rimers  or  kssonSy  in  the  Latin 
language  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  ho  wished  to  take 
into  his  ministry." 

4.  "  We  have  also  several  remarkable  examples  of  the 
literary  eminence  which  was  rapidly  attained  by  many  of 
his  disciples,  amongst  whom  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned Benen,  or  Benignus ;  Mochoe,  and  Fiacc  of  Slebhte, 
or  Sletty.  This  last  is  the  author  of  a  biographical 
poem  in  the  Gaelic  language,  a  most  ancient  copy  of 
which  still  exists,  and  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  language  of  the  time 
in  which  it  was  composed.  And  it  is  unquestionably  in 
all  respects  a  genuine  and  native  production,  quite  un- 
tincturcd  with  the  Latin,  or  any  other  foreign  contem- 
poi  ary  style  or  idiom. 

Tiiere  are,  besides,,  many  valuable  poems,  and  other 
compositions  referable  to  this  period  which  possess 
much  of  the  same  excellence ;  and  among  these  are  even 
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a  few  aflU  eitanl  attributed  to  Dnbthach  Ua  Lngair, 
cbic£  poet  of  tbe  monarcb  Laegbaire,  wbo  was  uncle  on 
tbe  motber's  side,  and  preceptor  of  tbe  Fiacc  just  men- 
tioned."— From  tbe  body  of  Lecture  I,  pp.  4,  5. 

Tbe  following  paragrapbs  are  from  the  Appendix,  No. 
U.,  to  O^Cun*y*s  Manuscript  MatcriaUy  pp,  463,  472. 

OP  WIUTINO  IX  ERINN  BRFORB    ST.  PATRICK'S  TIME. 

"  It  is,  pcrbaps,  impossible  now  to  arrive  at  any  cer- 
tain conclusion  as  to  tbe  nature  oftlie  urliinj  in  wbicb  the 
records  were  kept,  and  bistory,  poetry,  and  literature 
preserved  amongst  tbe  Gaels  of  Erinn,  in  the  ages  which 
preceded  ihe  coming  of  St  Patrick.** 

In  tbe  absence  of  any  known  remains  of  tbe  writing  of 
tbe  pre-Cbristian  period,  it  may,  indeed,  be  reasonably 
asked,  wbat  reason  tber6  is  to  think  or  believe  that  the  Gaels 
were  at  all  acquad-nfed  wit\  an'j  form  of  written  characters  f 
Do  we  find  any  names  still  preserved  in  tbe  Gaelic  lan- 
guage and  ancient  writings  for  a  hooky  2)archmait,  writing 
pen,  ink,  page,  line,  stave,  in  use  in,  or  baviug  reference 
to,  tbeso  early  ages. 

"  Tbese,"  says  O'Curry,  "  are  important  questions,  and 
I  must  confess,''  be  adds,  *'  that  I  have  nut  paid  so  much 
attention  to  their  consideration  as  to  enable  me  to  give 
anything  like  a  full  or  satisfactory  answer  to  them.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  observe  that  I  believe  the  subject 
to  be  one  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  clear  up, 
so  scanty  are  the  remnants,  and  so  widely  dispersed  are 
those  of  our  ancient  books,  or  rather  of  those  copies, 
a  few  only  of  wbicb  have  comej  down  to  us.  Enough, 
however,  to  my  mind,  remains  to  show  (at  least,  I  myself 
feel  perfectly  satisfied)  that  the  pre-Chiisiian  Gaels  pos^ 
sessed  and  practised  a  system  of  writing  and  keeping  records 
quite  different  from,  and  independent  of,  both  the  Greek  and 
the  Reman  form  and  characters,  which  gained  currency  in 
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IJiecoimtri/ after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
part  of  tlie  fifth  century ^  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  known 
here  even  a  considerable  time  before  that  era." 

"  3Dfe  is  not,"  says  O'Curry  "  my  business  here  to  offer 
any  opinion  as  to  the  characters  in  which  the  '  Saltair 
of  Tara,'  and  the  *jCin  Droma  Sneacta,*  were  originally 
written  ;  though  I  dare  say,  it  may  have  been  the  modi- 
fied Roman  character  of  the  time." — p.  464. 

And  at  the^close  of  his  learned  remarks  in  p.  472,  he 
writes": — 

"^My  own  opinion  is,  that  these  books — *  Saltair  of 
Teamhair'  and  the  book  of  'Drom  Sneacta,*  probably, were 
not  written  (in  Ogham)  hut  in  the  popular  Roman  charad" 
lers  of  the  time,  modified,  perhaps,  as  at  present  (?)  ;  and 
that  these  characters  were  first  brought  in  (to  EireJ  by 
the  Druids  and  Poets,  who,  from  time  to  time,  had 
travelled  in  pursuit  of  their  studies  to  the  continent,  or 
3iad  attended  the  many  distant  foreign  expeditions  which 
iook  place  from  this  country  even  previously  to  the  period  of 
the  Incarnation. 

A  LITERATURE  IN    IRELAND  IN  PAGAN  TIMES,  CERTAIN. 

1.  It  is,  at  all  events,  quite  certain  that  the  Irish  Druids 
And  Poets  had  written  books  before  the  coming  of  St. 
Patrick,  in  432,  since  we  find  the  statement  in  the 
ancient  Tripartite  Life  of  the  Saint,  as  well  as  in  the  an- 
notations of  Tireachan,  preserved  in  the  Booh  of  Armagh^ 
and  which  were  taken  by  him  from  the  lips  and  books 
of  his  tutor  St.  Machta,  who  was  the  pupil  and  disciple 
of  JSt.  Patrick  himself. 

2.  The  "  Saltair  of  Tara,"  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  was  composed,  or  com- 
piled, by  Cormac  MacArt,  son  of  Conn,  in  the  third 
ceutury. 
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*'  Cormac,  the  prudent  and  good," 
Was  a  sage,  a  file  (or  poefc),  a  prince ; 
He  was  a  righteous  judge ; 
Was  a  good  friend  and  companion. 
Cormac  gained  fifty  battles ; 
He  compiled  the  Saltair  of  Tara, 
In  that  saltair  is  contained 
The  best  summary  of  history. 

3.  "  It  is  certain,"  says  O'Curry,  "  such  a  compilation 
existed."    Cormac  MacArt  died  in  the  year  266,  a.d. 

4.  The  manuscript  *'  Cin  Droma  Sneacta"  is  said  by  Dr. 
Keating  to  have  been  compiled  before  St.  Patrick  s 
mission  to  Erin. 

"It  was  compiled  by  Emin,  son  of  Dnach,  son  of 
Brian,  king  of  Coimanght,  an  OUamh,  and  a  prophet,  and 
a  professor  in  history,  and  a  professor  in  wisdom  ;  it  was 
he  that  collected  the  genealogies  and  histories  of  the 
men  of  Erin  in  one  book,  that  is  the  "  Cin  Droma 
Sneacta."  Duach,  twenty-fourth  son,  the  youngest,  of 
Brian,  King  of  Connauglit,  was  nlive  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick.  He  is  progenitor  of  the  OTIaherties,  the 
O'Connors,  the  O'Maddens,  O'Murphys,  and  O'Ruarks 
— iSc'e lar  ConnaiujlU,  elUel  hy  Ilardiman. 

5.  The  "  Sean 'us  Mor,"  or  the  compilation  of  the 
Brehon  Laws  now  translated,  and  edited,  were  compiled 
in  the  year  a.d.  4*39,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  nine — ^thrce  Kings,  three  Bishops,  and  three  FiL's.  'J  he 
four  most  illustrious  of  these  nine  were  St.  Patrick, 
apostle  of  Eire ;  Laeghaire,  the  chief  monarch  of  Eire ; 
and  Ros,  the  chief  File  of  Eire,  at  that  time,  and  Benignus- 
Sfie  Avcimt  Laws  of  Ireland,  pie  face  to  vol.  1,  Seimhus 
Mor,  1865  ;  i^Mish^d  ly  order  of  the  Oovcnimenty  and 
printed  hy  ALxandtr  Tkom,  Dublin, 

0*Curry  enters  fully  into  the  well-known  subject   of 
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Ogham  writing.  In  eight  pages  he  makes  the  matter 
very  plain  and  certain  from  a  historic  point  of  view. 
Indeed  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  pre-Christian 
G^els  of  Ireland  wrote  in  Ogham.  Proofs  to  this  efEect 
are  scattered  broadcast  in  every  page  of  our  ancient 
M.SS.  The  records  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  abound 
in  well  authenticated  facts. 

Dr.  Graves  has  written  very  learnedly  on  the  subject  of 
ancient  writing  in  Ireland — Ogham.  So  has  William 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  Dungarvan — one  of  the  most  erudite 
and  accurate  antiquaries  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Graves  writes  :  "  Whether  the  ancient  Irish,  before 
the  Christian  era,  possessed  a  primitive  alphabet  difEering 
essentially  from  that  in  use  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  debated  by  scholars  with  great 
earnestness.  Those  who  maintain  the  affirmative,  appeal 
to  the  concurrent  authority  of  the  most  ancient  manu- 
script histories,  according  to  which  an  alphabet  called 
Ogham  was  invented  by  the  Scythian  progenitors  of  the 
Gael  race,  and  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  Tuatha 
de  Danann,  about  thirteen  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  They  also  refer  to  the  oldest  romances,  which 
contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  Ogham,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  intelligence,  or  in  sepulchral  inscrip^ 
tions  on  pillar  stones  erected  in  honor  of  distinguished 
persons.  Finally,  they  point  to  existing  monuments  of 
this  very  kind,  presenting  inscriptions  in  the  Ogham  cha- 
racter, and  argue,  from  their  rudeness  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  they  must  be  ascribed  to  a  pagan  period. 

"  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  dissent  from  this  hypo- 
thesis, allege  that  (1)  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Ogham  bear  all  the  marks  of  fiction  ;  and  they 
contend  that  the  nature  of  this  alphabet,  in  which  the 
Aowels  and  consonants  are  separated,  furnishes  iutornal 
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evidence  of  its  having  been  contrived  by  persons  possess*- 
ing  some  grammatical  knowledge  and  acquainted  with 
alphabets  of  the  ordinary  kind.  They  impugn  the  autho- 
rity of  romantic  tales  by  questioning  the  antiquity  of 
those  compositions.  Lastly,  they  assert  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  existing  Ogham  monuments  are  proved 
by  the  emblems  and  inscriptions  which  they  bear,  to 
belong  to  Christian  times." 

The  truth  lies  in  both — Ogham  was  written  first  in 
Pagan,  and  afterwards  in  Christian  times. 

HABBIS'S  VIEWS. 

**  Now,  it  is  absurd  to  think,"  says  Harris,  (AnHjuities 
of  Irelandy  vol.  ii.  p,  25.)  if  Benignm  and  Ficch  had 
before  been  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  characters,  that 
they  could  be  so  soon  such  masters  of  the  language  as  to 
write  elegantly  and  poetically  in  it.  But  the  truth  of  the 
mattiCr  seems  to  be  this.  The  Irish,  before  their  conver- 
fiion,  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  Laiin  IdterH, 
without  the  knowledge  of  which,  St.  Patrick  considered 
that  his  new  converts  were  utterly  incapable  of  reading 
the  Scriptures,  reciting  the  offices  of  the  Church,  and 

reading  other  good  books This,  therefore, 

was  the  cause  which  induced  that  indefatigable  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  to  dictate  the  Latin  alphabet  to  his  new 
converts,  to  enable  them  to  instruct  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  new  converts,  being  well  skilled  in  their  native 
letters,  became,  with  all  the  ease  in  the  world,  proficient 
in  the  Latin  elements — so  much  so  that  we  are  told  St. 
Fiech  was  so  great  a  proficient,  that  he  became  master  of 
the  psalter,  some  say  in  one  day,  others,  in  fifteen  days ; 
of  which  great  progress  Hugh  Ward,  making  mention, 
expressly  interprets  the  alphabet  taught  by  St.  Patrick 
to  be  the  Latin  elements.  Thus  much  I  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary    to  observe  upon  the  unguarded  expres- 
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Bion  of  Bollanchis,  because,  should  his  notion  prevail, 
there  would  be  an  end  put  at  once  to  all  the  antiquities 
and  to  the  history  of  Ireland,  antecedent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  amongst  us." 

Again,  he  writes  in  same  chapter,  iii.,  vol.  ii. :  "  Upon 
the  strictest  enquiry  I  could  never  find  any  alphabet,  no, 
not  the  Bunic  itself,  in  the  structure  or  order,  like  the 
Oyham  or  "  Bcth-luis-nuin'*  elements.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  as  there  was  no  prototype  to  copy  them  from, 
they  must  be  original.  What  I  mean  by  original  lan- 
guage here,  is  not  the  first  language  spoken,  but  I  mean 
such  as  were  introduced  into  the  world  upon  the  confu- 
sion of  the  first  language." 

WHAT   HAVSRTT    SAYS. 

Haverty,  as  a  living  authority,  whose  history  of  Ire- 
land is  a  solid  work  full  of  matter,  at  once  well  selected 
and  truthful,  says : — "  There  are  indisputable  authorities 
to  prove  that  the  Latin  mode  of  writing  was  known  in  Ire- 
land some  time  before  St.  Patrick's  arrival,  as  there 
wei'e  unquesfcionably  christians  in  the  country  before  that 
time." 

"We  hold  on  the  authority  of  Cuan  O'Lochain,  whe 
held  a  distinguished  position  in  this  country  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  that  the  Psalter  of  Tara 
did  exist  and  was  compiled  by  Cormac  MacArt  in  the 
third  century,  and  consequently  that  the  Pagan  Irish 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  alphabetic  writing  at  least  in 
that  age. — See  Peiries  History  of  Tara  Hill. 

In  page  38  of  his  history  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Haverty 
writes  : — "  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  views  are 
the  gist  of  the  testimony  without  end  supplied  by  all  the 
ancient  Irish  annals." 

Cormac,  it  is  said,  at  the  close  of  his  life  adored  the 
true  God,  and  attempted  to  put  down  Druidism  and  idol 
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worship.  It  is,  at  all  cYents,  certain  that  he  eDdeavonred 
to  promote  education.  He  established  three  colleges,  one 
for  war,  another  for  history,  and  the  third  for  jurispru- 
dence. He  collected  and  re-modelled  the  laws,  and  pub- 
lished the  code,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  Eng- 
lish invasion,  and  for  many  centuries  after  that  time,  out- 
side the  English  pale.  He  assembled  the  bards  and 
chroniclers  at  Tara,  and  directed  them  to  collect  the  an- 
nals of  Ireland  and  to  continue  the  records  of  the  coun- 
try from  year  to  year,  making  thom  synchronize  with  the 
history  of  other  countries.  Cormac  himself,  it  is  said, 
had  been  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  chronology. 
These  annals  formed  what  is  called  the  "  Psalter  of  Tara," 

In  his  old  ago  he  wrote  a  book  called  '*  Teagasg)  na 
Bi|j:,"or  the  instruction  of  kings,  which  is  still  in  existence. 

The   "  Psalter    of    Tara,'*    however,   has    been   lost. 

Again  :  **  We  have  ample  reason  to  believe  that  Ire- 
land, in  her  da'js  of  pajun'/tm,  had  reached  not  merely  a 
point  relatively  advanced  in  the  social  scale,  but  that 
Christianity  found  her  in  a  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  preparation  superior  to  that  of  most  other  countries." 

IRISH  AUTHORS  OF  THE  PAGAN  PERIOD. 

"  The  names  of  several  persons  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  as  poets  or  legislators  in  the  time  of  paganism 
are  still  preserved,  as  well  as  some  of  the  compositions 
attributed  to  them. 

Among  those  were  Ollaiii  Fodla,  by  whom  the  Feis  ( or 
Parliament)  of  Tara  was  instituted : 

2.  Cimbaeth  and  other  kings  of  his  period. 

3.  Moran,  the  chief  judge  of  Ferach — the  fair  and  just, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century. 

4.  Cormac  Mac  Art,  who  has  left  us  a  book  of  "  Royal 
precepts,"  and  caused  the  Psalter  of  Tara  to  be  compiled, 
• — ^third  century. 
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A  few  of  the  pre-Christian  bards  or  poets  are  : 

1.  Amergin,  brother  of  Heber  and  Heremon,  to  whom 
three  poems,  still  extant,  are  ascribed. 

2.  Con  gal,  the  son  and  poet  of  King  Eochy  Feileach 
(before  the  coming  of  Christ). 

3.  Adhna,  chief  poet  of  Ireland. 

4.  Forchern  and  FerchertDC,  the  anthor  of  the  first 
Irish  grammaTy  Uraicaut-na-n-Eigeas,  or  "  the  rudimentary 
lesson  of  the  learned  ;  "  ur"  means  fresh  or  noble,  or 
"urai"  surety,  support,  foandationel  principle;  **cact,*'  a 
lesson ;  "  eigeas,"  those  who  aspire  to  "  ea'gna,"  wisdom ; 
or  as  it  were  "  eagna-aos,"  wisdom-race,  wisdom-class, 
all  who  love  learning. 

**  Men  like  these  could  not  have  been  produced  in  an 
entirely  uncivilized  state  of  society." 

''  The  noble  language  of  ancient  Ireland  had  already 
in  their  time  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  being 
most  copious  in  primitive  roots  and  expressive  com- 
pounds."— p.  59. 

In  Ogyrfia,  part  III.  p.  214,  245,  Koderick  OTlaherty 
devotes  thirty-one  pages  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
chiefly,  however,  in  support  of  the  Ogham  writing. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  all  that  has  been  proved  and  known  historically, 
the  following  propositions  may  be  regarded  as  true. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  the  golden  age  of  Irish  literature, 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  scientific — as  far  as  science  had 
been  then  known, — medical,  astronomical,  legal,  was 
within  the  period  from  432  a.d.  to  800. 

2.  It  is  certain  from  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick 
that  he  gave  the  Roman  alphabet,  or  primers  in  the  Latin 
language,  to  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland. 

3.  It  is  certain  that  the  Drcids  before  St.  Patrick's 
coming  to  Irt?iaiid  wrote  books  a-id  studied  manui>cri|»ts. 


•• 
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4.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  pre-christian  period  the 
Dmids  and  the  learned  Gaels  made  use  of  a  secret  writing 
called  "  Ogham,"  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  some- 
thing like  the  modem  shorthand,  and  that  even  in  the 
Christian  period  this  kind  of  writing  was  not  and  is  not 
to  this  day  wholly  forgotten. 

5.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  books  known  in  Ireland 
a  century  or  longer  anterior  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick 
were  written  in  Roman  letter,  or  not.  0*Curry  (Manu^ 
script  Materials  of  Irish  Hidorijy  p.  472)  gives  it  as  his 
own  opinion  that  some  books  at  least  were  not  written  in 
the  Ogham  of  the  time,  but  in  the  Eoman  character,  a 
knowledge  of  which  they  had  learned  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

His  words  are : — "  So  far,  then,  for  our  accounts  of 
the  possession  of  an  independent  alphabet  and  mode  of 
writing  from  the  most  ancient  times  by  the  pre-christian 
Grael,  or  Scots  of  Erin  (and  the  IJritons  appear  to  have 
had  a  similar  mode  of  writing,  at  least  until  they  lost  it, 
as  well  as  their  native  literature  itself,  under  the  Saxon 
rule)  ;  but  whether  the  books  of  Erin  were  written  in 
this  Alphabet  (the  *'  Ogham"),  whether,  for  instance,  the 
**  Cuilmenn,"  the  "  Saltair  of  Teamhair,"  and  the  book 
of  "  Drom  Sneacta"  were  written  in  it,  is  quite  a  different 
question.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  were  not  written 
in  Ogham,  but  that  they  were  written  in  the  popular 
lioman  characters  of  the  time."  p.  472. 

6.  The  only  historic  point  which,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  is  doubtful,  is  whether  or  not  the  books  com- 
piled by  the  Druids  were  written  iil  Aryan  letters  resembl- 
ing those  used  by  the  Latins  or  Greek,  or  Phcenicians;  or  in 
their  own  secret  characters.  The  writer's  views  are, 
that  books  were  written  in  the  characters  peculiar  to 
each.     The  Druids  wrote  in  Ogham,  those  works  intended 
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for  the  druidicial  order,  or  for  private  use ;  the  public 
records  like  the  "  Seancui  Mor"  were  written  in  a  common, 
well-known,   and    not    secret    letter,  be    it    Roman    or 
Aryan. 

THB  MATBRIAL  MADE  USE  OP  IN  WRITING. 

"Without  entering  into  detail,  the  opinion  of  lesfmed 
writers  on  this  subject  may  be  fully  taken  : — It  is  certain 
that,  besides  stone,  tablets  of  wood  were  employed  by  th& 
pre-Christian  Gaels  of  Ireland.  The  very  name  (feada) 
in  Irish,  to  this  day,  for  tablets  and  writing  material 
prove  this  truth. — See  Ogygm,  part  III^  p.  233.  See 
Harrises  WarCy  vol.  II,  c.  Ill,  O* Curry* a  Manuscript 
Materials,  with  appendix  11, 'ip,  470. 

WHAT  LIGHT  DOES  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHIL- 
OLOGY THROW  ON  THE  QUESTION. 

The  following  passage  will  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the 
answer.  It  is  taken  from  O'Carry's  posthumous  work, 
edited  by  the  President  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork  : — 

"  While  on  the  one  hand  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
discovery  of  the  use  of  metals  marked  an  era  in  human 
culture,  and  that,  previous  to  that  discovery,  the  tools 
and  weapons  were  made  everywhere  of  stone,  bone,  and 
horn  ;  on  the  other,  tliere  is  no  real  evidence  Hiat  the  art  of 
making  hronzc,  or  even  copper,  preceded  that  of  making 
iron.  According  to  the  results  of  linguistic  paleontology, 
ascertained  by  M.  Adolphe  Pictet,  the  Aryans,  at  the 
period  of  their  dispersion,  were  not  only  acquainted  with 
the  four  metals — gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron — but 
knew  how  to  make  bronze — a    fact   which    M.  Pictet 

thinks  implies  a  knowledge  of  tin If  we 

admit  M.  Pictet's  conclusions — and  whatever  difPor- 
ence  may  exist  as  to  certain  steps  in  theanalysis, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are,  in  the  main,  cor- 
rect— all  the  Iranclics  of  ilie  Aryan  race  carried  with  tJiem, 
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<u  they  migrcUed  from  the  oiijinal  home  of  the  rcuce^  a 
knotdedge  of  tlie  prlmipal  mttaU,  The  Romans,  Kelts, 
Greeks,  Germans,  and  Slaves,  all  alike  knew  iron ;  and 
consequently  the  use  of  the  terms  *'  stone  age,"  "  bronze 
age,"  or  **  iron  age,"  are,  except  in  a  very  limited  sense, 
incorrect  as  regards  those  branches,  though  they  might 
be  strictly  true,  if  applied  to  the  parent  Aryans."  By  a 
parity  of  reason  the  writer  states : 

If  we  admit  Mr.  Fictet*s  conclusions  all  the  branches 
of  the  Aryan  race  carried  with  them,  as  they  migrated 
from  the  original  homo,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  a  knowledge  of  letters.  The  Eomans, 
Kelts,  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Slaves,  all  alike,  had  in 
early  times  a  knowledge  of  letters,  consequently  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Eire,  who  were  the  first  colony  that 
had  left  the  cradle  of  the  family  in  Persia,  had,  from  the 
start,  a  knowledge  of  learning  and  of  letteis.  The 
Keltic  names  for  writing  *'  sgriob,"  Latin  acriho  ;  and  //ra/", 
to  inscribe;  and  names  for  tablets,  tend  to  show  this  fully. 
No  one  nation  borrowed  in  the  prima)  val  period  a  know- 
ledge of  learning  or  of  rudimentary  letters  from  another. 
Hence  the  early  Irish  did  not  borrow  from  the  Phenicians, 
nor  the  prima3val  Greeks  from  the  PhcDniciaiLS. 

This  truth  can  be  illustrated  by  that  which,  at  the 
present  day,  takes  place  throughout  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

England  has  a  literature  of  her  own,  and  a  form  of 
letters  such  as  are  daily  seen  in  newspapers  and  printed 
periodicals.  The  young  and  the  uneducated  who  have 
not  been  trained  in  the  school  of  historic  knowledge  call 
those  characters  E)ujl'sh  Idlers,  France  has  a  literature 
of  her  own,  and  makes  use  of  the  same  letters.  French- 
men call  them  Fretuh  Idlers,  In  like  manner,  the  Ita- 
lians and  Spaniards  have  the  same  right  as  the  French 
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or  English  to  call  the  letters  in  which  their  published 
periodicals  and  papers  are  printed,  Italian  or  Spanish. 
What  are  the  facts  ?  Did  the  English  borrow  them  from 
the  French  ? — did  the  French  borrow  them  f rcim  the 
Italian,  or  vice  versa  f  No ;  all  alike  have  obtained  these 
letters  from  the  Eoman.  The  Roman  mould  and  letter- 
press was,  as  it  were,  the  common  matrix  for  all  the 
printing  type  of  Europe.  And  thus,  too,  it  happened  in 
the  early  migrations  from  the  Aryan  table-land  all  along 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  River 
Oxus.  When  the  Keltic  colony  left — and  they  did  not 
all  leave  in  one  body — ^they  brought  with  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  of  literature,  as  known  to 
the  Aryans  at  the  time ;  when  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
races  left,  they  acted  in  like  manner ;  when  the  Pelasgi 
migrated  westwards,  and  settled  down  in  the  fertile  vales 
of  Thessaly,  or  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  they  were  not 
inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  their  arts  and  of  literature 
to  their  Aryan  relatives  whom  they  had  left  behind.  Hence 
the  Kelts  cannot  be  said  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  or  from  the  Phoenicians  that  knowledge  of  letters 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Irish  annals,  the 
early  settlers  possessed. 

The  story  of  Cadmus,  coming  with  his  sixteen  letters 
from  Phoenicia,  and  his  brother  Fenius  Fearsa,  arriving 
about  the  same  time  in  Ireland,  does  not,  as  the  early 
Greeks  knew  well,  indicate  the  act  of  an  individual,  but 
of  a  people  and  of  a  historic  event  connected  with  that 
people.  It  is  certain  that  the  early  Greeks — even  the 
Pelasgi — had  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and  far  a  better 
knowledge,  too,  than  the  Hellenes  had  at  a  subsequent 
period.  The  common  opinion  at  present  regarding  Cad- 
mus is,  that  there  was  no  such  individual  ;  but  that  as 
the  Greeks  had  had  a  knowledge  of  letters,  the  early  in. 
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trodaction  of  the  alphabet  into  Europe  shonld  be  ascribed 
to  some  representative  new-comer.  Cadmus  suits  admi- 
rably £or  that  purpose.  The  historic  fact  is  there.  The 
individual  is  nothing. — See  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Cheek  Classic  Poets,  hy  Henry  NeUon  Coleridge,  London : 
John  Murray f  Atbemcarle-^treet^  1846. 

In  page  88,  Mr.  Coleridge  writes  :  *'  But  the  title  of 
Cadmus  to  the  invention,  or  rather  introduction  of  letters, 
was  not  undisputed  by  the  Gh*eeks  themselves :  ^schylus 
boldly  ascribes  it  to  his  mythic  Titan ;  and  Euripides 
gives  the  invention  to  that  hero  who  is  reckoned  amongst 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Trojan  War. 

Another  tradition  attributes  the  phi  and  the  chi  (X) 
only  to  Palamedes." 

"  The  reader,"  says  Coleridge,  "  will  attach  what  faith 
he  pleases  to  the  lives  and  adventures  of  Cadmus  and 
Prometheus  and  Palamedes ;  but  of  one  thing  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  Greek  alphabet  is  essentially  of 
Oriental  origin." 

What  Mr  Coleridge  says  of  the  introduction  of  letters 
into  Greece,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
the  same  can,  with  truth,  be  said  of  the  early  Keltic. 
The  reader  will  attach  what  faith  he  pleases  to  the  story 
recorded  in  our  Irish  annals  regardiDg  Fenius  Fearsa. 
Whether  such  an  individual  as  Fenius  lived  or  no,  matters 
not ;  of  one  thing  or  of  two  things  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  earliest  races  which  came  to  Ireland  had  a 
knowledge  of  letters,  and  that  the  Irish  alphabet  is  essen- 
tially of  Oriental  origin.  So  much  a  j/riori — namely, 
that  the  primeval  colonists  had  a  knowJedge  of  letters 
and  the  arts,  and  that  the  alphabet  had  been  borrowed 
or  copied  from  the  one  parent  alphabet  used  by  the 
mother  nation. 

ijad  the  arguments  aposten^ri,  prove  the  same.     First, 
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the  number  of  letters  in  Irish  and  in  early  Greek,  is 
the  same  ;  secondly,  the  sounds  and  vowels  are  alike  ; 
thirdly,  a  primitive  sameness  is  easily  seen  in  many  of 
the  root  words. 

This  opinion  is  quite  in  accordance  with  late  investi- 
gations, and  with  the   practical  views  of  historians  who 
treat  of  the  origin  of  thd  great  races  of  Europe.     Dr. 
Leonhard  Schmitz,    in  his    history  of  Greece,  from  the 
earliest  times  (London^  Longman,  Brown^  Oreen  and  Long- 
man, 1852)  says,  p.  15,'*  the  idea  that^the  early  inhabitants 
of  Greece  were   half  savages,   without  laws,   without  a 
knowledge  of  letters,  without  fixed   habitations,  or  any 
notion    of    agriculture,    is  merely  an   application  of  a 
speculative  theory  entertained  by  some,  that  man,  at  first, 
was  little  better  than  the  brute  creation,  and  that  only  by 
degrees  he  emerged  from  the  savage  state  into  any  degree 
of  civilization."  Now,  comparative  philology,  as  a  science, 
shows  that  this  opinion  of  some  writers  hitherto  has  been 
founded  on  a  gross  error.     The  early  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land, therefore,  as  well  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy 
and  of  Greece,  were  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 
those  who,  in   the  same  countries,  succeeded  the  early 
colonists.      "Wars,  and  incursions  of  strange  tribes,  de- 
stroyed, oftentimes,  peace  and  quiet  and  learned  leisure 
and  the  fostering  care  which  the  cultivation  of  letters 
and  of  the  arts  demand.     The  Cyclopian  and  magnificent 
buildings  of  Argos,  of  Mycenae,  of  Thebes,  of  the  Acro- 
polis in  x\thens  ;  the  pyramids  of  ^gypt,  the  tombs  of 
Tuscany,  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  early  settlers  in 
Greece,  in  -^gjpt,  and  in  Etruria,  had  a  higher  know- 
ledge of  arts  and  of  letters  than  the  races  who  succeeded 
them.      So,   in    Ireland,   those   who  erected  the   pillar- 
towers  were  better  masons   and  better  science  scholars 
than  those  who  lived  at  a  later  period. 
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Pa^mn  Ireland  had  a  literature  and  letters.  The  truth 
of  that  proposition  appears  from  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten in  the  present  chapter.  The  fulness  of  the  proof 
proceeds  from  various  sources. 

1.  From  the  amount  of  authentic  historic  testimony 
handed  down  to  the  present  period  from  the  earliest 
Christian  times,  the  lives,  for  instance,  of  St.  Patrick 
and  of  his  immediate  successors  and  companions  ;  the 
lives  of  the  mjriad  holy  men  and  women,  the  story 
of  whose  actions  is  still  preserved  ;  (2)  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Brehon  Laws  now  presented  to  the  reading 
public  by  order  of  the  Government  of  England, — a  digest 
of  laws  made  under  the  eye  of  the  holy  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land and  his  companion  8t.  Benignus,  from  a  larger  pile 
composed  in  Pagan  times ;  (3)  from  the  abundant  ma- 
terials in  Ogham  character,  still  extant  on  stone,  which 
the  Irish  antiquarian  can  read,  just  as  truthfully  as  the 
astronomer  reads  from  the  signs  on  the  surface  of  tho 
moon — that  there  is  no  atmosphere  surrounding  that 
satellite,  nor  water;  therefore,  nor  vegetable  nor  animal 
life,  no  sound  on  leaf  or  tree,  all  is  silent  as  the  tomb, 
and  lifeless  as  a  buried  city. 

4.  The  tales  and  poems  regarding  Pagan  times  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  proof  that  there  was  once  a  people  in  * 
Ireland  who  professed  a  knowledge  of  some,  at  least,  of 
the  arts.  In  every  tale  resting  on  tradition,  as  Professor 
Blackie  well  observes,  there  must  be  some  foundation  of 
truth.     An  epic  based  on  a  pure   fiction  does  not  last. 

So  much  a  2>o^terlon,  gleaned  from  the  written  page  of 
history,  and  from  the  broken  footprints  of  Pagan  power, 
and  pre-christian  civilization  in  ancient  Ireland. 

Owing  to  the  science  of  comparative  philology,  the 
old  Keltic  representations  of  a  Milesian  colony  and  of 
earlier  migrations  are  touched  with  a  pencil  of  freshen- 
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iDg  chromatic  power,  and  the  traits  latent  for  ages  appear 
developed.  This  science  acts  like  an  acid  solution  on  a 
photographic  plate,  developing  the  latent  impression  and 
exhibiting  the  picture  in  all  its  fulness  of  outline.  It  is 
like  light  too;  it  brings  out  the  dark  colors  into  view,  and 
shows  forth  those  that  lay  hidden.  Before  the  morning 
rises  the  various  tints  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  lie  un- 
noticed— under  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  their  bright- 
ness and  beauty  become  developed.  Comparative  phil- 
ology is  to  the  early  history  of  Ireland  what  light  is  to 
color,  to  beauty,  and  truth. 

The  first  inhabitants — the  very  oldest  of  the  Keltic 
family — must,  as  descendants  of  the  great  Aryan  race, 
have  had  a  knowledge  of  literature,  such  as  it  had  been 
known  in  the  East,  and  with  it  a  knowledge  of  letters. 
The  science  of  comparative  philology  plainly  proves  that 
statement. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is, — What  is  the  number 
of  letters  in  Irish  ? 

Here,  again,  another  proof  of  the  eastern  origin  of  tho 
Gaelic  race,  and  with  it  a  proof  of  their  knowledge  of 
literature  and  of  letters,  presents  itself. 

It  is  a  question  which  must  be  treated  fully. 

There  are  only  seventeen  letters  in  Irish  or  Gaelic. 
There  had  been  only  seventeen  letters  in  Greek  at  the 
earliest  period.  From  this  fact,  resting,  of  course,  like  one 
of  the  stones  of  an  arch,  for  support  and  strength,  and 
unity,  on  its  connection  with  others,  it  appears  that  the 
Greek  language  and  the  Irish  came  from  one  Eastern 
motherland.  To  the  writer  the  fact  appears  to  form  a 
strong  link  in  the  chain  that  connects  Ireland  and  Greece 
in  the  earliest  pre-Christian  period  with  the  Armenian 
and  Aryan  motherland,  from  Ararat  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
mountains. 
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The  writer  fancies  he  hears  some  learned  scholar  cry 
ont — as  certainly  many  of  those  who  attend  the  modem 
universities  cannot  fail  to  cry  out  when  they  will 
have  read  the  foregoing, — ^What,  this  man  knows 
nothing  of  history  I^ust  listen  to  what  he  has  stated, 
quite  against  all  that  we  have  ever  read  in  Grecian  his- 
tory, that  there  had  been  seventeen  letters  in  Greek  at 
the  earliest  period.  Seventeen  letters  !  Every  historian 
who  has  written  on  early  Greece  says  sixteen  How 
does  it  appear  now  that  all  writers  have  up  to  the  present 
been  wrong.  Had  all  the  early  historians  of  Greece  gone 
astray  ?  The  answer  to  questions  like  these,  which  mast 
naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  learned  reader,  is  at 
hand.  A  chapter  has  been  already  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lost  letter  in  early  Greek.  It  has  been 
shown  on  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  the  very 
earliest  colonists  of  Greece  had  had  the  letter  "  f,"  ^olio 
Vau ;  that  they  lost  it  even  before  Homer  had  written 
his  immortal  Epic ;  that  the  loss  had  been  perceived  in 
times  past ;  that  it  was  reserved  to  the  genius  of  modern 
Greek  scholarship,  in  the  person  of  Bentley,  an  English 
schoolman,  to  discover  it  that  it  has  been  found,  and 
is  known  under  the  strange  name  of  dvjamma  so  called 
from  its  shape ;  that,  therefore,  as  a  letter,  it  is,  or  it 
should  be,  rightly  instalied  amongst  the  number  of  early 
Grecian  letters. 

All  the  ancient  and  modem  Grecian  historians  and  all 
grammarians,  completely  ignorant  of  the  loss  in  the  past, 
or  the  gain  in  the  present,  of  the  letter  **  f,"  make  no  al- 
lusion to  it.  They  state  that  sixteen  letters  was  the  total 
number  known  to  the  early  Helknes.  If  to  this  number 
sixteen,  the  lost  is  added,  seventeen  is  the  result;  just  tho 
number  which,  in  the  present  and  in  the  past  has  ever  been 
known  and  made  use  of  in  Gaelic. 
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Stranger  still  is  the  coincidence,  that  not  only  is  the 
nnmber  of  letters  which  the  oldest  Greeks  had  had,  and 
that  which  is  to  this  day  employed  by  Irishmen  in  Gaelic, 
€qnal,  but  the  letters  are  identical — twelve  consonant* 
and  ^ve  vowels. 

The  consonants  in  Greek  are  :•  b,  g,  d,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  a,  t. 
The  consonants  in  Gaelic  are :  b,  c,  d,  £,  g,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t. 

Regarding  the  Greek  letters,  the  learned  Lancelot 
writes  in  his  Port  Boyal  Greek  Grammar,  that  these  six- 
teen letters  had  been  introduced  into  Greece  by  Gadmna, 
that  they  are  sufficient  to  express  the  different  soonda 
of  the  Greek  language.  "  The  other  eight,"  he  says, 
"  were  invented  afterwards  more  for  convenience  than 
necessity."  250  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenecian 
adventurer  Cadmus,  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  Palamedea 
invented  four  aspirate  consonants;  and  650  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  Simonides  invented  the  remaining  four, 
the  long  vowels  Eta,  Omega,  and  the  double  consonants 
a-*,  (x)  and  p«t. 

The  account  furnished  by  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Tacitna 
regarding  the  introduction  of  letters,  difEers  very  little 
&om  the  narration  of  the  event  supplied  by  Lancelot.  All 
agree  that  sixteen  letters  were  at  an  early  period  intro- 
duced by  Cadmus ;  they  do  not,  however,  agree  on  the 
invention  of  the  eight  additional  letters. 

According  to  Aristotle  phet  and  chee  fx)  were  invented 
by  Epicharmus,  the  Sicilian,  the  double  letters  and 
Otnega  by  Simonides,  the  Younger,  a  little  before  the  Per- 
sian war.  Hence  the  full  Greek  alphabet  of  twenty-four 
letters  was  not  known,  and,  of  course,  not  made  use  of  until 
after  the  time  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  and  a  century 

*Kappa  ia  Greek,  is  the  same  as  c,  in  Gselio ;  g,  is  foand  in 
each ;  f,  is  the  onlj  letter  in  GbUo  which  is  not  fonnd  in  th« 
Greek  oolamn. 
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before  the  birih  of  the  Father  of  Moral*  Philosophy  in 
Ghreece — Socrates. 

In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  letters  in 
the  first  ages  when  Greece  was  colonized,  had  been  the 
same  as  that  known  and  made  nse  of  in  Ireland — 
seventeen  and  that  the  letters  were  identical. 

HISTORY  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOQT. 

Viewing  this  particular  subject  regarding  the  intro- 
duction of  letters  into  Greece,  it  is,  in  a  historic  point  of 
view,  filled  with  difficulties.  In  the  light  of  comparative 
philology  it  is  plain.  One  class  of  writers  assert  that  Cad- 
mns,  a  native  of  Phoonicia,  came  into  Greece  at  an  early 
period  and  brought  with  him  sixteen  letters ;  that  they 
were  called  phoinika,  because  derived  from  Phoenicia,  that 
eight  other  lettters,  three  double,  and  three  aspirate,  and 
two  long  vowels,  were  added  at  different  periods  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  before  the  Chrifitian  era. 
The  other  class  of  writers  say  there  was  no  such  in- 
dividual as  Cadmus;  he  was  only  a  representative  of  the 
rise  of  letters  and  literature  in  Greece.  The  exact  data 
of  his  coming  is  not  knuwn.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
it  was  1045,  B.C.,  as  Newton  states,  or  1493,  b.c,  the 
common  system,  or  1550,  as  M.  Schoell  states.  Ihe 
letters  were  called  pholnika,  because  they  were  written 
on  leaves  or  tablets,  of  the  phoinix,  or  palm-tree ;  that 
Herodotus  was  the  first  who  stated  those  letters  had  beeo 
brought  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece.  Herodotus's  words 
were  repeated  by  others.  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  Tacitus 
adopted  the  statement  of  Herodotus.  Repetition  is  not 
proof.  The  father  of  Grecian  historj-  thought  that 
letters  had  been  brought  from  Phoenicia  by  Cadmus  be- 
cause, in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  at  Thebes,  he  saw  letters 
which    the  priests  of  the  Far-Dar(er  called  plioinika^  or 
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Cadmeian.  That  incident  on  which  Herodotus  fonnded 
his  knowledge  regarding  the  introduction  of  letters 
proves  nothing,  for  the  priests  of  Apollo  might  have 
called  the  letters  phoinika  because  they  were  in  some 
measure  like  the  Phoenician,  or  styled  them  Cadmeiart 
from  the  name  of  some  person  who  first  inscribed  them 
or  ordered  them  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  temple 
of  the  god  of  day.  Euripides  and  ^schylus  scout  the 
idea  that  there  was  any  such  personage  as  Cadmus.  The 
authority  of  Herodotus  is,  therefore,  not  worth  much  on 
this  particular  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  viewing  this  special  subject  by 
the  light  shed  on  it  from  the  scientific  lamp  of  compara- 
tive philology,  everything  fits  rightly  and  naturally  in 
its  own  place.  The  Greeks,  as  a  people  descended  from 
the  Aryan  family,  had  had  from  the  start  a  knowledge 
of  letters ;  they  had  the  identical  number  of  letters,  too, 
which  another  sister  branch  of  the  same  Aryan  family 
possessed — namely,  seventeen  letters — ^twelve  consonants 
and  five  vowels.  All  this  is  very  easy  and  natural,  and 
before  this  light  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 

historic  views  of  Herodotus  vanish  like  vapour  before  the 
meridian  sun. 

In  the  comparison  which  has  just  been  made  here 
between  the  two  ancient  sister  Aryan  languages,  Irish 
Gaelic  and  Greek,  a  proof  in  favour  of  the  gi^eater  anti- 
quity of  Gaelic  is  preserved.     How  ? 

Greek,  it  seems,  had,  at  one  time,  the  letter  "  f."  That 
is  certain.  Gaelic  could  never  have  borrowed  that  letter 
from  Greek.  Hence,  Gaelic  as  a  daughter  of  the  Aryan 
mother  tongue,  must  have  had  possession  of  that  letter 
long  before  Greek  had  lost  it,  that  is  from  the  earliest 
period,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  inferred,  had  it  from 
a  source  independent  of  aU  Grecian  influence. 
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There  are  striking  coincidences  between  the  written 
languages  of  the  two  peoples — ^the  Grecian  and  the  G^ael — 
one  dwelling  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the  other  seated, 
as  it  were  for  centuries  past,  in  the  Islands  of  the  North 
Western  Sea,  yet  both  races  have  manifestly  sprung 
from  Aryan  progenitors.  Each  people  emigrated  at  a 
primeval  period  from  the  East,  but  at  difiEerent  times,  and 
in  different  migrating  shoals. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Frederick  Wolfe  (1759) 
in  the  proiogomena  on  Homer  and  his  writings,  there 
was  no  knowledge  of  letters  of  any  kind  at  the  period 
the  great  poet  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  ;  that  there 
was  no  such  person  as  Cadmus  ;  no  knowledge  of  letters 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war ;  that  Homer  never 
wrote  the  grand  poems  attributed  to  him.  All  one-sided 
views  generally  fall  into  excess.  Wolfe's  opinion  is  of  that 
class.  He  docs  not  reason  strictly  like  a  scholar  who  is 
conversant,  not  only  with  books,  but  with  mankind. 
"  A  principle  may  be  perfectly  true,  whilst  its  growth 
runs  wild  in  unpruned  license  and  tyrannous  excess."  It 
does  not  follow,  though  one  admits  there  was  no  such 
personage  as  Cadmus,  that,  therefore,  there  was  no 
knowledge  of  learning  amongst  the  early  Greeks.  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  states  rightly,  that  Wolfe  treats  with 
levity  the  tradition  of  the  Greek  people  in  reference  to 
Cadmus — the  mythic  position  of  whose  name  seems  to  be 
sufficient  to  prove  a  knowledge  of  letters  in  Greece,  some 
centuries  before  the  age  of  Homer.  Professor  Blackie 
admits  that  Cadmus  is  a  mythic  personage,  yet,  though 
mythic,  the  exponent  of  a  knowledge  of  letters  in  the 
early  dawn  of  Grecian  literature. 

In  any  hypothesis  then,  either  of  history  or  of 
comparative  philology,  that  can  be  made,  it  is  certain,  as 
opposed  to   the   Wolfian   theory,   that  a  knowledge  of 
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letters  existed,  and  that  it  existed  at  the  very  earliest  age, 
say  500  years  before  the  time  of  Homer. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  QUESTION. 

How  do  the  seventeen  letters  in  Graelic  supply,  as  Lan- 
celot said  regarding  the  Greek  sixteen,  every  articulate 
form  of  utterance  ?  How  is  it  that  Hindostani  makes 
use  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  48  consonants ;  San- 
scrit, 37  ;  Turkish,  32 ;  Persian,  31 ;  Arabic,  28  ;  the 
Kafir  (Zulu)  26;  Hebrew,  23;  English,  20.?  Again, 
Latin  has  17 ;  Finnish  has  11 ;  and  some  Austrian  lan- 
guages have  only  8.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those 
languages  in  which  the  largest  supply  of  consonants 
abounds  are  a  composition  of  dialects,  as  they  borrow  a 
great  fund  of  words  from  other  primitive  tongues  ;  for 
instance,  Hindostani  uses  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
Turkish  words.  Turkish,  on  its  part,  admits  Persian  and 
Arabic :  English,  German,  Keltic,  Latin,  Greek,  French. 
But,  how  is  it  that  Irish-Gaelic  can  supply  every  form  o£ 
articulate  sound  with  its  12  consonants  and  five  vowels  i 
This  is  the  answer : — 

1.  The  division  of  vowels  into  hroad  and  slender  has 
been  already  explained,  and  ought  now  to  be  well  known. 

2.  The  action  of  aspiration  and  of  eclipsing  has  been 
explained  to  the  reader.  By  the  use  of  the  slender  and 
broad  vowels,  and  the  process  of  aspirating  and  eclipsing, 
there  is  no  form  of  palatal,  guttural,  labial,  or  nasal 
sound,  slender  or  broad,  that  cannot  be  readily  articu- 
lated by  an  Irish  speaker. 

1.  Take  the  labials, 


Labial  letters  in  their  natural  state. 
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These  letters,  by  aspiration,  become  : 
m. — V  or  w  in  sound 


I 


I'.-phZl      ;;  V LabiaU  affected. 

f.-h  „  3      .     .       . 

Now,  each  of  the  consonant  letters  in  its  simple  na- 

iural  state,   has   a  twofold  sound — broad    or   slender, 

according  as  it  is  articulated  along  with  **i'*or  "e,"  (slender 
vowelsj  or  **  a,  o,  u,"  (broad  vowels). 

Each  affected  consonant,  also,  has  a  twofold  sound. 
Hence,  the  four  labials,  **  m,  b,  p,  f,"  produce,  in  their 
natural  and  afPected  forms,  sixteen  different  pounds. 

The  gutturals,  "  c,  g,"  (y,  g,  aspirated)  produce  eight ; 
the  dentals,  "d,  t,**  and  the  sibilant  "s," — twelve  ;  that 
IB  thirty-six  distinct  articulations  of  the  consonant  sounds. 

In  this  way,  every  variety  of  articulate  sound  is  pro- 
duced from  the  twelve  consonants  and  the  ^ve  vowels, 

just  as  from  the  seven  notes  of  the  musical    scale   is 
is  produced  every  tone  required  for  purposes  of  melody  and 

harmony:  or,  as  from  the  three  primary  colors,  red,  yellow 

and  blue,  is  produced  by  combination  every  variety  of 

hue  and  cromatic  grace  that  can  charm  the  eye. 

From  this  process,  in  Gaelic,  not  only  are  the  hard 
checks,  "  k,  p,  t,"  and  their  aspirates,  "  kh,  ph,  th,"  pro- 
duced, but  the  medials  and  the  medial  aspirates;  and  the 
soft  and  their  soft  aspirates  aie  formed.  Irish-Gaelic,  in 
its  consonantal  forms,  is,  with  its  12  consonants,  richer 
than  Sanscrit,  with  its  37.  Sanscrit  has  no  "f,"  or  its 
equivalent  '*ph."  Irish  has  ;  Sanscrit  has  no  soft  sibi- 
lant ;  Irish  has  (s  before  e  or  i.) 

"  Greek,"  says  Miiller,  *'  has  no  *y,'  no  *' w,'  no  '  f,'  no 
soft  sibilant.  Latin  has  no  soft  nibilant,  no  *th,'  *  ph,* 
*  ch.'  English  is  deficient  in  guttural  breathing  like  th 
German  ocA,  ich.     Arabic  has  no  *  p.*  " 

Again,  the  Mohawks,  never,  as  infants  or  grown-up 
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people,  articulate  with  their  lips  j  they  never  a&j  "  pa," 
"  ma,"  "  ba."  Chinese  never  pronounce  "  r."  No  Chinese 
can  pronounce  Europe — but  Eulopa ;  and  they  must  call 
America,  Ya-ma-li'ka, 

Irish-Gaelic,  in  its  simplicity  and  perfection,  is  some- 
thing worthy  the  admiration  of  scholars. 

CAUSE  OP  THIS TESTIMONY  OP  CONSTANTINB  NIOBA. 

This  variety  of  articulate  sounds  arising  from  twelve 
consonants  is  mainly  owing  to  the  division  of  the  vowels 
into  slender  and  broad.  As  slender  and  broad  they  in- 
fluence diversely  the  consonants  in  their  afEected  as  well 
as  natural  state.  How  wide  and  wonderful  the  effect  of 
this  system  had  ever  been,  has  just  been  shewn. 

In  1869  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  Constantino 
Nigra,  published  his  work  "  Glossae  Hibernicse  Veteres 
codicis  Taurinensis,"  with  a  copy  of  which  he  honored 
the  present  writer.  In  page  8,  he  writes,  regarding  the 
action  of  the  slender  and  broad  vowels  in  Irish. 

''  Nulla  alia  lingua  tam  delicate  sensit,  quam  hibemica, 
hanc  mutuam  sonorum  inter  sese  actionem,  nulla  alia  ad 
leges  harmonisB  et  ponderationis  toni  tam  arete  subegit 
fleziones  et  elemdnta  radicalia,  quad  apud  cetera  arian» 
originis  idiomata  majore  tenacitate  servantur." 

No  other  language  directs  so  sensitively  as  the  Irish 
this  mutual  action  of  the  sounds  in  their  respective  re- 
lations ;  no  other  language  has  so  closely  moulded  to  the 
laws  of  harmony  and  to  depth  or  power  of  melody,  the 
inflections  and  radical  elements  which  in  the  other  dia- 
lects of  Aryan  origin  are  kept  up  with  a  kind  of  unflinch- 
ing tenacity,  in  their  natural  bent. 

Two  other  points  coimected  with  this  interesting  sub- 
ject (1)  thAi  early  Irish  alphahit;  (2)  and  Irlah  urUing — 
remain  to  be  discussed,  and  correct  opinions  regarding 
tkem  to  be  presented  to  the  reader. 
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1.  What  is  the  origin  of  that  letter  or  character^  which, 
at  presert  is  usually  called  old  Irish  character — not  alone 
by  those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  Irish  literature, 
but  even  by  many  who  have  some  reputation  for  Irish 
scholarship. 

Has  the  shape  of  the  letter  had  its  origin  from  any 
source,  purely  Irish  or  Keltic.  Is  it  Koman  ?  If  so, 
why  call  the  letter  old  Irish  character  f 

There  had  certainly  been  two  forms  of  Keltic  writing 
amongst  the  Pagan  Irish  (1)  Ogham,  and  (2)  Roman. 
There  may  have  been,  as  has  been  said  above,  a  third, 
which  one  may  be  allowed  to  call  Aryan  (bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  early  Greek  or  Phoenician,  since  the  Kelts, 
like  the  Helenes,  came  from  the  east,  and  the  Greek 
letters  were  not  unlike  the  Phoenician,  though  the  latter 
were  not  of  Aryan  origin).     Eegarding  this  last  class  of 
letter,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  had   ever  been  in  use 
amongst  the  pre-Christian  Irish.     The  question,  then,  la 
one  confined  to  the  Ogham  and  Roman  alphabets.      The 
old  manuscript  and  printed  character  used  in  Irish  is  not 
Ogham.     Therefore,  a  priori^  it  is  Roman  ;  and,  as  a  his- 
toric fact,  proved  by  numberless  manuscripts,  it  is  Roman. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  these  letters  in  printed 
Irish  books  and  manuscripts  old  IrM  characler^  whereas, 
in  real  truth,  they  are  old  Roman  characters.     The  Irish 
people  of  the  fifth  century  and  of  the  sixth  receive!  these 
letters  from  the  hands  of  St.  Patrick. 

If  the  Irish  people  in  the  past  had  borrowed  the  old 
semi-uncial  letter  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  century — as  the 
early  manuscripts,  written  in  Latin  and  in  Irish  abun- 
dantly testify — how  can  it  be  out  of  place  for  Irishmen 
of  the  present  day  to  borrow  again  from  Kome  the  round, 
full,  pleasing,  and  therefore  beautiful  letter  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  which   all   the  Romance  dialects  have  bor- 
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rowed,  and  which  many  of  the  Gothic  and  German  races 
have  made  their  own  ?  * 

Is  there  any  portion  of  the  so-called  Irish  character 
to  which  Ireland  can  lay  claim. 

There  is  the  (•)  dot,  or  diacritical  mark  alone  which 
points  out  to  the  eye  the  phonetic  fact,  that  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  sound  of  the  radical  consonant.  That 
portion  of  the  character,  and  that  alone,  is  Irish.  The 
present  writer  then  suggests,  and  he  has  himself  adopted 
the  plan,  to  make  use,  like  most  of  the  peoples  of  Europe^ 
of  modern  Roman  character,  retaining,  the  while,  the  dot 
over  the  letter  to  note  to  the  eye  the  change  of  the 
sound  which  the  affected  consonant  represents.  Thus  the 
new  letter  is  Eoman,  while  it  is  Irish.  Hence  he  has 
styled  it  Romano-Keltic. 

He  has  matrices  of  this  form  moulded  in  London,  and 
two  founts  of  Romano-Keltic  struck  oflP.     It  is  in  type 

*  From  a  review — Ancient  Irish  Art — written  in  1869  by  Ladj 
Wilde  (Speranza)  on  Professor  Westwood's  Work  : — ««  And  here 
it  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  the  so-oalled  Irish  alphabefc 
is  simply  the  Latin  alphabet,  modified  bj  the  first  missionaries 
to  suit  the  Irish  Hounds,  as  Ulphilas,  the  apostle  of  the  Goths, 
invented  an  alphabet  of  mingled  Greek  and  Latin  characters, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  his  translation  of  the  Gospels 
into  Gothic  ;  and,  as  the  Greek  missionaries  invented  the  Bus- 
sian  alphabet,  which  is  a  modified  form  of  the  Greek,  for  a  like 
purpose.  That  the  Irish  should  retain  the  old  form  of  the 
Latin  letters,  while  most  of  the  other  nations  of  £urope  have 
discarded  it,  is  to  be  regretted,  as  nothing  would  facilitate  the 
study  of  Irish  so  much  at  the  present  day,  when  one  has  so 
little  leisure  to  spell  out  with  much  painful  endeavour  the 
barbarous  symbols  of  a  by-gone  age,  as  the  adoption  of  the 
modem  Eoman  alphabet.  The  first  Irish  book  that  was  ever 
printed  appeared  in  1671,  and  ia  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
It  is  a  catechism  of  Irish  Grammar,  and  the  Irish  alphabet  has 
Bufi'ered  no  modification  or  improvement  since.  In  the  Keltic 
journal,  an  admirable  periodical  recently  started  at  Manchester 
to  perpetuate  the  study  of  Irish,  the  Irish  letters  are  printed 
in  modern  Boman  characters — an  innovation  welcomed  by  all 
■tAdeuts. 
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of  that  mould  the  Irish  Gaelic  in  these  pages  has  been 
printed. 

2.  The  second  point  regards  the  mark  that  should  note 
to  the  eye  the  afiEected  soand  of  the  vowel  and  consonant. 
The  change  is  pointed  to  in  Scotch-Gaelic  by  the  nse  of 
*<h"  immediately  after  the  consonant  and  before  the 
Towel.  In  Manx,  the  modified  sound  is  noted  by  a  change 
of  letter.  In  Welsh,  too,  the  radical  letter  is  changed,  not 
once  but  frequently — in  some  instances,  three  times.  In 
Irish  the  radical  letter  is  retained  to  show  the  origin  of 
the  word.  The  (*)  dot  or  point  placed  over  the  consonant 
sufficiently  indicates  a  phonetic  mutation,  and  the  use  of 
an  eclipsing  letter  before  a  radical  consonant  adjusts  in 
wiitten  form  for  the  eye,  the  softening  of  sound  conveyed 
to  the  ear,  when  eclipsis  occurs. 

The  question  is,  then,  which  of  these  systems  is  the 
best  ? — which  is  most  fully  supported  by  reason  and 
authority  ? — which  is  most  in  accord  with  the  laws  and 
rules,  at  once,  of  phonology,  orthography,  and  orthoepy  ? 

These  two  subjects  have  been  fully  discusped  by  the 
present  writer  in  the  annexed  letter,  published  within  the 
past  year : — 

To  the  Editor  of  ihe  HigJilamkr. 

St.  Jarlath's  College,  Tuam, 
Feast  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Hungary, 

November  19th,  1873. 

Et  hanc  vcniam  je^imusque  damasgue  vicusim. — Har 
de  AH  Poet. 

Dkae  Sir, — In  the  issue  of  the  Highlander  of  the 
16th  of  November  just  past,  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  an 
Iribhman,  Thomas  ONeill  Russell,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Gaelic  language  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  has  been  pub- 
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lished.  In  it  my  name  is  introduced,  not  for  any  per- 
sonal reason,  but  as  representing  a  certain  reaction  in 
favour  of  tlie  renascent  language  of  the  Gael. 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  tlie  letter  is  entitled,  like 
every  freeman,  to  hold  his  opinions,  and  to  express  them 
publicly  in  the  columns  of  any  journal  favourable  to  his 
views,  or  otherwise  inclined  to  encourage  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion. Whilst  this  right  is  freely  conceded  to  him,  to 
others  the  same  concession  should  not  be  denied.  Hano 
veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim  : 

Taken  on  its  literary  merits,  the  letter  before  me  is 
not  deserving  of  any  notice ;  yet,  as  it  professes  to  deal 
with  points  of  phonetic  and  orthographic  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  written  language  of  the  Gael  of  Albion 
and  of  Eire,  it  is  only  fair  to  our  cousins  in  the  Highlands, 
and  to  *'  Clan  na  Gael"  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  iu 
America  and  Australia,  to  show  the  reasons  why  Irish- 
men for  the  past  thousand  years  have  made,  and  still  do 
make,  and  will  continue  to  make  use  of  the  (•)  dot,  and 
not  of  the  aspirate  "  h,"  to  express  the  modified  or  altered 
sounds  of  the  radical  consonants,  "  b,  m,  p,  f ,  c,  g,  d,  t,  s." 
It  is  fair  to  show  also  why  the  proprietor  of  the  Tuam 
News  has  for  the  Gaelic  department  of  that  journal  adopted 
the  Romano-Keltic  style  of  type, — ^Eoman  of  the  present 
day  to  be  up  to  and  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  letter- 
press made  use  of  throughout  Europe,  yet  Keltic  in  the 
diacritical  mark  which  tells  the  eye  of  the  change  in  the 
sound  of  the  radical  consonant.  It  will  be  said  that  a 
(•)  dot  is  a  small  point  to  establish  a  thesis  on.  No 
doubt  it  is,  but  the  use  or  the  non-use  of  it  in  the  written 
Gaelic,  like  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty  with 
the  Count  de  Chambord,  represents  a  principle.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  points  of  difference  between  the 
written  Gaelic  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland. 

s 
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TAy  object  in  penning  this  letter  is  to  present  to  the 
lovers  of  Gaelic  all  over  the  world  what  I  believe  to  bo 
the  correct  view  on  the  subject  at  issue.  On  this  account 
I  address  myself  to  you,  Mr  Editor,  and,  through  you,  to 
all  the  readers  of  your  journal,  rather  than  to  Mr  R., 
with  whom,  as  a  single  member  of  the  great  Gaelic 
Family,  and  with  his  opinions  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. 

SHAPE  OP  LETTER. 

And  first,  as  to  the  shape  of  the  Eomano-Keltic  letter 
employed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Tuam  Nk^cs. 

From  my  letter  written  to  you  early  in  July  last,  and 
subsequently  published  in  the  Hujhlandcvy  I  take  the  fol- 
lowing abstract : — 

The  oMest  IvUh  writtUgs  arc  In  Boman  hiiicrs.  Any 
one  who  wishes  to  see  Irish  and  Latin  manuscripts,  at 
present  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  ;  or  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  those  preserved  in  Irish  and  Latin,  which 
the  Belgian  Government  sent  some  tv\'cnty  or  thirty  years 
ago  over  from  Brussels  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
order  that  copies  of  them  should  be  made  by  the 
learned  and  ever  to  be  lamented  Dr.  O 'Donovan,  and 
Eugene  O'Ciirry,  Professor  of  Archieology  in  the  Catholic 
University,  will,  after  he  shall  have  seen  and  read  those 
manuscripts,  as  I  have,  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  pro- 
position as  true.  It  is  equally  correct  to  state  that  most 
Irish  books  arc  printed  in  type  fashioned  according  to 
the  shape  of  the  manuscript  Irish  letter,  i.e.  in  Boman, 
dotted,  of  course,  to  mark  the  affected  or  aspirate  sound. 
And  it  is  only  stating  a  fact  to  assert  that  Irish  and 
early  Scotch  Gaelic  manuscripts  are  written  in  a  hand 
resembling  that  made  use  of  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Ire- 
land received  from  Rome,  through  the  hands  of  St. 
Patrick;  alphabets  of  the  character  made  use  of  at  tho 
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time  in  Rome ;  England  received  the  same  faith  and  the 
same  Roman  letter  through  St.  Augustine.  The  mana- 
ficript  books  which  he  brought  from  Rome  are  to  be  seen 
to  this  day  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  And  Ger- 
many received,  through  the  teaching  of  missionaries  from 
Ireland,  the  same  form  of  letter,  and  the  same  faith  that 
they  themselves  had  first  received  from  Rome. 

On  this  special  point  the  author  of  the  letter  in  the 
issue  of  the  Ilijhlander  just  to  hand  and  myself  are,  it 
seems,  quite  in  accord.  For  he  remarks  :  "  It  is  evident 
that  the  Irish  type  is  going  out  of  favor,  for  almost  all 
the  new  publications  are  printed  in  Latin  (Roman)  letters. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Bourke,  in  the  Tuam  NeuSy  is  using 
modern  type  in  the  Gaelic  department  of  that  paper." 
It  is  clear,  from  those  remarks  about  the  Tuaiu  Neus^ 
!Mr.  R.  is  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  modern  Roman  letter 
is  an  improvement  on  that  employed  in  the  past.  For 
he  states  :  "  Just  as  these  (German)  letters  have  inter- 
fered with  the  spread  of  the  German  language,  so  has 
the  use  of  the  Irish  type  (in  the  past)  interfered  with 
the  advancement  uf  ours"  (Irish  language).  Again : 
"  The  angular,  awkward  characters  in  which  most  of  our 
Irish  books  are  pr.nted  do  not  deserve  to  have  one  word 
said  in  their  favour.  Ihey  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
antiquity  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  older  our 
manuscripts  are,  the  more  closely  do  they  approach  the 
present  Latin  typo  in  the  form  of  the  letters  in  which 
they  arc  written." 

kSo  far,  the  writer  of  the  letter  on  the  Gaelic  lansfnajro 
and  the  writer  of  the  present  letter  hold  the  same  views. 
Here  we  part. 

THE    (•)    DOT,    OB    *'  U,''    TO  NOTE    THE  ASPIRATE    SOUND. 

In  the  next  sentence  he  tells  very  plainly  what  are  hia 
opinions  on  the  use  of  the  (')  dot  in  expressing  mo^al 
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changes  of  the  natural  sounds  of  consonants.  What 
does  he  say  ?  Ilcar  it : — *'  Father  Bourke  has  stuck  to 
the  pernicious  system  of  using  tlie  (•)  dot  for  aspiration 
and  mutation  instead  of  the  '  h.*  " 

That  is  a  strange  expression.  It  does  not  hecome  an 
Irishman  to  speak  so  of  the  >\Titten  speech  of  mother- 
land. Such  an  expression  by  no  means  becomes  any 
man  of  pretensions  to  scholarly  attainments  ;  and,  above 
all,  the  proposition  grates  on  the  trained  ear,  as  one  un- 
heard of  in  any  school  of  ancient  or  modem  philosophy— 
to  take  for  truth,  without  any  assigned  reason,  the  ut- 
terances of  any  individual. 

The  use  of  the  (•)  dot  is  characteristic  of  the  Gaelic  of 
Ireland ;  tiie  use  of  *'  h,"  of  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Russell  addresses  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  and  says :  "  Yon 
in  Scotland  deserve  great  praise  for  using  the  letter  *  h* 
instead  of  the  (•)  dot  for  expressing  modified  or  altered 
Bounds  of  consonants."  Thus,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
he  turns  his  lack  on  Ireland,  flings  to  the  winds  a  system 
of  phonetic  notation  adopted  by  her  and  her  sons  for  a 
thousand  years. 

What  is  the  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  spoken 
speech  of  the  Gael?  Every  (laelic  speaker  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  America,  knows  that  in  the  spoken  language  the 
sound  of  the  consonants  after  "  mo,"  my,  **do,''  thy,  "  a," 
his  ;  or,  in  composition,  or  again  the  nominative  case  of 
address,  suffers  modification  of  sound.  **M"  for  in- 
stance, in  the  term  *'mac,"  son,  is  not  the  same  as  that 
in  *'  mo  liiac"  (''  mo  wack")  my  son,  and  "  a  ihic"  ("  a 
vick*'),  O  son.  *'  B"  of  "  bean,"  a  woman,  is  not  the  same 
in  sound  as  the  identical  but  afl'ccted  "  b"  in  *'  sean-ljean" 
("  shau-van"),  old  woman.  Those  who  do  not  speak 
Gaelic  are  suppo.sed  to  have  leaiuied  this  much  at  least 
from  the  Easy  Lc^smis  in  Iriifh. 
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It  is  a  fact  then  that  in  the  spolcen  language  this 
modal  change  in  sound  takes  place.  The  vocal  value  of 
**  p*'  becomes  that  of  ''  f  ;*'  the  sounds  of  "  m"  and  '*  b" 
are  changed  into  that  of  "  w,"  or  of  "  v  ;"  "  c'*  ( k) 
has  its  phonetic  value  altered  into  *'ch"  guttural, 
like  *'ch"  German,  or  "  gh"  in  lough  :  "  g"  into  "gh  ;" 
"d"  into  "y;"  "s"  and  "t"  into  "h."  Such  are  the 
facts  in  the  spoken  speech.  In  the  written  how  are  these 
modifications  of  sounds  to  be  expressed,  still  preserving 
intact  the  leading  consonants  of  the  radical  vocable  ? 

There  are  at  present  only  three  ways  employed  to  ex- 
press in  written  forms  this  phonetic  mutation. — (1)  by 
change  of  letter ;  (2)  by  the  annexation  of  **h"  to  the 
consonant  which  represents  the  affected  sound  ;  (3)  by 
means  of  the  diacritical  ()  dot.  The  Welsh,  the  Manks, 
and  in  some  measure  the  Greeks,  adopt  the  first ;  the 
Highland-Gael,  the  second  ;  the  Irish-Gael,  the  third. 

If  success  is  a  test  of  sound  principle,  the  Welsh 
people  are,  in  this  matter,  right.  All  honour  to  them,  at 
all  events,  for  the  nobility  of  soul  and  the  unflinching 
energy  which  they  have  displayed  in  cherishing  the 
tongue  of  the  Cambro-Briton. 

With  regard  to  changes  in  Welsh,  the  initial  radical 
consonant  is  changed  three  times.  The  letter  "  c,"  for 
instance,  of  "  car,"  a  friend,  becomes  "  g,'*  in  el  gar,  his 
friend,  and  "  ch"  in  cl  char,  her  friend,  and  "  ngh"  in 
xy  nghar,  my  friend.  Success  is  oftentimes  the  result  of 
energy  rather  than  of  soundness  of  principle.  And  even 
with  the  literary  success  of  the  Welsh,  learned  men  are 
of  opinion  that  the  system  of  changing  the  radical  initial 
consonants  to  point  out  mutations  of  sound,  is  calculated 
to  ruin  the  orthography  and  the  original  purity  of  any 
language.  The  original  Keltic  purity  of  the  Welsh  has 
already  in  many  instances  disappeared. 
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The  question  then  at  issue  on  the  present  occasion  is 
reduced  to  this — which  of  the  two,  the  Irish-Graelic  sys- 
tem or  the  Highland-Gaelic  system,  the  use  of  t lie  diacri- 
tical (•)  dot,  or  the  use  of  the  '*  h'*  is  correct  in  express- 
ing mutations  of  sound ;  which  of  the  two  systems  is  the 
readier,  the  more  practical ;  which  is  best  calculated  to 
meet  the  ends  in  view — namely,  to  express  phonetic 
changes  combined  with  varying  sameness  of  written  form, 
which  of  the  two  systems  is  the  more  firmly  supported  by 
reason  and  authority  ? 

Each  people  are  naturally  inclined  to  regard  that  sys- 
tem as  the  best  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  nation, 
and  to  which,  from  childhood's  days,  they  are  habituated. 
But  that  is  not  a  fair  way  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion 
on  the  subject.     Let  the  question  be  judged  on  it^  merits. 

wuAT  IS  "  n  r" 

What  is  "  h  ?"  (1)  "  11"  represents  a  secondary  sound  ; 
(2)  "  h"  is  an  aspirate  mark.  All  admit  it  is  an  aspirate 
mark.  "Other  nations,"  writes  a  professor  of  the  Ca- 
tholic University,  Dublin,  "  besides  the  Greeks,  distin- 
guish the  spiritus  aspcr  by  a  peculiar  letter,  for  example, 
''K'—Afluiitis,  vol  1,  ]i.  02.  *'Thc  letter  *•  h"  is  no 
articulate  sound,  but  only  a  breathing." — The  EnjlUh 
Lm/juarfi',  Laihaui,  (3  EiL,  p.  144.) 

(2)  Others  say  it  is  a  letter.  Well,  it  is  not  a  radical 
letter.  It  stands  for  the  secondary  sound  of  a  consonant 
which  has  lost  its  primary  power.  This  is  Dr  Prichard's 
opinion  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Welsh 
antiquarian,  Edward  lihuyd.  Prichard  says  '' h  never 
stands  as  the  initial  of  a  word  in  Irish.  .  .  .  It  is 
merely  a  secondary  form  of  some  other  initial," — Einiern 
Origin  of  the  Kvliic  Nations,  p.  1G5.  AndLhuyd  remarks 
that  "  h"  is  never  the  primitive  initial  of  any  word  in 
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Gaelic.  It  is  the  aspirated  form  of  "  f,"  of  "  s,"  or  "  tr 
He  infers  that  cognate  words  beginning  with  "  h"  in 
other  languages  have  lost  their  proper  initials — that  thug 
hex  (six)  in  Greek,  must  at  an  early  period  have  been 
written  sex,  as  in  Latin.  This  truth  has  gone  far  to  prove 
that  Latin,  compared  with  Greek,  is  an  older  branch  of 
the  Indo-European  stock.  Numbers  of  words  in  Irish 
commencing  with  "  s,'  are,  in  Welsh,  spelled  with  initial 
*'  h."  It  is  plain,  then,  to  every  student  of  philology  that 
"  h"  is  not  only  a  sign  of  aspiration,  but  that  it  is  more- 
over the  written  form  of  a  spent  radical  consonant,  which, 
as  a  letter,  has  lost  its  primitive  power. 

Let  this  view  of  "  h"  be  treated,  first,  as  representing  a 
ecccnidary  sound, 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  USE  OP  "  H." 

The  argument  then  is,  there  is  no  law  of  language  to 
show  that  a  single  modified  new  articulate  sound  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  combination  of  any  two  consonants,  such  as 
that  of  "  h"  with  any  other  consonant  would  be.  Now  "  h," 
as  representing  a  secondary  sound,  is  a  consonant;  itsunion, 
therefore,  with  another  consonant  cannot,  according  to 
existing  phonetic  laws,  become  the  exponent  of  a  sound 
distinct  at  once  from  "h,"  and  from  that  consonant  with 
which  it  is  allied.  Now,  this  is  what  takes  place  in 
Scotch-Gaelic.  The  letter  "  h"  is  united  in  the  written 
speech  with  the  letters  "  b,  p,  f,  m,"  and  the  throat  letters 
*'c,  g,"  and  the  dentals,  "  d,  t,  s.'*  The  digraphs  "  ph, 
th,  ng,  gn,  cc,"  &c.,  and  the  like,  do  not  come  against 
the  thesis  as  explained.  But  it  will  be  said — this  mode 
of  ar^^iiing  or  of  reasoning  is  not  fair.  We  who  favour 
the  opposite  opinion  say  that  "  h"  is  not  a  letter  ;  it  is  a 
gymbol  of  aspiration,  and  nothing  more. 

Skcoxd  AnGUMENT — ^Very  well.  Be  it  so  :  "h,"  as 
an  aspirate  mark,  is  (1)  clumsy,  (2)  unsightly,  (3)  like  a 
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cratch  in  the  hands  of  a  hale  man,  it  causes  the  conso- 
nant to  which  it  is  joined  to  look  misshapen  ;  (4s)  it 
bewilders  a  learner  with  the  countless  times  it  appears 
before  the  eye  even  in  single  sentences ;  (o)  it  makes 
Gaelic  appear  to  many  what  Professor  Wilson's  brother 
used  to  say  of  it :  ^'  Gaelic  is  a  language  which  few  per- 
Bons  can  read,  and  nobody  can  spell;"  (6)  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  tyro  to  attempt — not  knowing  the  radical  structoro 
of  the  language — ^to  spell  a  word  of  four  syllables,  having 
a  ^  h'*  in  each  syllable.  ^'  In  the  spelling  of  those  aspi- 
rate sounds,''  says  Latham — EwjUsh  Latpjiuigc,  p.  15^— 
"  by  means  of  English,  we  are  hampered  by  the  circam- 
Btances  that  "  th"  and  "  ph"  were  already  in  English 
used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  "  th,"  which  ia 
equation  for  "  h,"  and  "  ph,"  for  '*  f,"  only  in  Gaelic. 

Third — An  a  pari,  argument :  Taking  "  h"  as  the 
symbol  of  aspiration,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Greeks 
employed  it  for  a  long  period,  and  at  length  gave  it  np 
and  adopted  an  inverted  comma  (').  I  quote  the  words 
of  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  the  lamented 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland  : 
"  The  Greek  spirits  and  accents  were  not  earlier,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  writers,  than  the  seventh  century.  If 
the  very  ancient  Greeks  were  particular  in  using  the  "  h** 
to  mark  the  spiritus  asper,  it  fell  into  disuse  as  early  even 
as  the  first  century." 

*  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Dixon,  must  have  meant  the 
Boventh  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Tho  letter  "  h  "  wap, 
it  Boems,  niarlo  use  of  as  an  aspirate,  as  at  prcsont,  from  tho 
time  of  its  introduction  into  Greece  up  to  the  p(  riod  (5th  cen- 
tuiy  B.C.)  when  Ariatophanes  flourished.  **  H,"  says  Uenry 
Wilson  Coleridge,  in  his  InttodKction  to  the  Stwlu  of  the  Hreek- 
Classic  Poets,  p.  86  (Edition,  1816,  London:  John  Murray), 
**  did  not  at  first  express  tho  lon^  vowel  sound  of  *  e,*  but  simply 
tho  atronjf. breathing  which  power  it  exclusively  carried  witli  it 
into  tho  Latin,  and  has  ever  prosorved  in  £nglish  and  in  Bomo 
other  modern  languages." 
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Why  did  the  Greeks  give  up  the  use  of  the  "  h,"  after 
having  made  use  of  it  from  the  time  of  its  invention  or 
introduction  into  Greece  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes  ? 
Doubtless,  amongst  other  reasons,  because  it  was  not  a 
convenient  sign  to  express  the  aspirate  change. 

Fourth  Argument. — The  phonetic  process  in  Irish 
called  by  the  name  "  aspiration,"  should  rather  be,  save 
in  a  few  instances,  styled  softening  or  mellowing.  This 
is  Professor  Blackie*s  opinion :  "  This  aspiration  or 
breathing,"  says  the  Professor,  "  is  the  simplest  thing 
for  the  human  organs  to  do.  It  is  not  harsh  at  all,  but 
soft,  and  was  one  of  the  commonest  sounds  in  Greek,  as 
well  as  in  Gaelic.  His  fault  with  Gaelic  was,  that  it 
was  softened  too  much." — Speech  at  Edinburgh,  1873.  As 
a  rult',  aspiration  in  Irish  was,  as  a  fact,  though  the  name 
announces  the  contrary,  a  softening  process.  Now,  I 
ask  is  it  iu  accord  with  correct  judgment  to  adopt  a 
character  (h)  essentially  an  aspirate,  to  express  an 
effect  contrary  to  the  nature  of  an  aspirate  ?  Again,  in 
some  instances  (say  f)  the  aspirate  mark  completely 
annihilates  the  radical  letter.  Does  the  presence  of  an 
aspirate  (with  f)  fitly  express  complete  loss  of  phonetic 
value  ?  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  adopt  "  h,"  but 
I  say  that  there  should  be  a  suitableness  between  the 
sign  and  the  thing  signified. 

It  will  be  said,  all  these  objections  come  against  the 
use  of  the  dot  (•)  just  as  well  as  against  the  use  of  "  h  ?" 
I  answer — No  ;  *'  h  "  is  regarded  in  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  as  an  aspirate ;  the  dot  (•)  is  not ;  it 
is  made  to  represent  simply  all  the  modified  sounds  of 
the  radical  consonants  when  affected  by  a  vowel,  or  semi- 
vowel in  the  same  Gaelic  sentence. 

Arguments  in  Favour  op  the  Use  of  the  ()  Dot.^ 
1.  The  rejection  of  "h."     2.  Its  plastic  power  of  pre- 
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serving  at  onco  the  radical  consonant  unchanged  in  its 
written  form,  while  it  points  out  the  model  change  of 
sound.  3.  It  is  conformable  in  a  gi-cat  measure  to  the 
aspirate  notation  in  Greek,  and  resembles  the  dagesh  (•) 
dot  in  Hebrew.  4.  For  Irishmen  it  lias  the  sanction  of 
a  series  of  ages,  and  no  Irishman  ought  to  fling  to  the 
winds  a  system  so  venerable,  if  not  so  good,  without  first 
finding  a  better.  For  all  this,  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  can, 
and  probably  will,  retain  the  use  of  "  h."  Dc  gustibus  7ion 
est  disimiandum. 

AUTHORITIES. 

"  The  addition  of  *  h  *  to  the  primitive  consonants 
seems,"  says  Dr.  Prichaid,  "  only  to  render  it  obtrusive, 
or  in  other  instances  to  obliterate  it. — PriduinVsE,  Oiijin 
of  thr  Kr.Ilic  A('//'/M.f,  p.  ]  0. 

And  0*Mahony,  a  great  Iri.sh-American  (Gaelic  scholar 
editor,  too,  of  an  Irisli  journal,  says  : — *'  The  use  of  the 
adventilions  '  h  *  after  silent  or  asj)iiatcd  con>onants  has 
been  consi«l(T('d  (»l)jcetioiijiblo.  It  h  s  been  repeatedly 
found  tliat  tlio  insertion  of  this  parasite  ehar.-.cter  in  posi- 
tions when;  it  is  not  employed  in  modern  Kur()])ean  lan- 
guages, and  wliere  in  Irish  the  change  of  sound  is  merely 
expressed  by  the  dot  ()  j)luecd  over  the  consonant  so 
affected,  docs  but  prevent  one  who  can  read  only  English 
from  any  attempt  at  the  pronunciation  of  those  words  in 
which  it  is  found ;  or  if  sich  persons  should  make  any 
attempt  to  pronounce  them,  the  result  is  as  unlike  the 
real  Irish  sounds  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive."- — Kntlhifs 
JLUtovi/  of  Jrhtnd  hij  0\]fiili' n;j — Tran  liiini,  Prrfac.\ 
J).  14.    N-'tr  Ytrk,  7Apvr.'//,  l^oT. 

Having  thus  given  the  reasons  and  the  authorities  for 
each  system,  I  leave  i]w  i-c^ader  to  draw  the  legitimate 
conclusions  from  the  views  just  presented. 
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To  assert  that  the  language  of  the  Gael  has  no  modern 
standard,  is  to  enunciate  a  proposition  which  in  part,  is 
true,  and  untrue  in  part.  It  is  true  in  this  sense,  that 
Irish  scholars  and  persons  beginning  the  study  of  Gaelic 
have  no  standard  dictionary.  They  have  two — O'Reilly's, 
published  by  Duffy,  Dublin ;  and  one  by  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
John  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  of  which  in  one  hundred 
and  five  years  there  have  been  only  two  editions.  Neither 
of  those  two  dictionaries  is  a  standard  work.  The  Gaels 
of  Scotland  are,  in  that  respect,  in  advance  of  their  cousins 
in  Ireland. 

The  proposition  is,  however,  not  true,  if  it  is  intended 
to  convey  the  notion  that  scholars  who  cultivate  Gaelic  as 
it  is  spoken  and  written  have  not  standard  sources  of 
correct  spelling,  of  correct  orthoepy.  The  principles  on 
which  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  Gaelic  rest  are  un- 
changeable. In  respect  to  phonetic  uniformity  in  pro- 
nouncing the  same  letters  and  syllables,  Gaelic  is  a  model 
language  when  contrasted  with  the  ever- varying  sounds 
of  the  same  combinations  of  letters  in  English.  Any  one 
who  knows  and  who  has  learned  Gaelic  thoroughly  can 
never  make  a  mistake  in  spelling  correctly.  But,  of 
course,  a  person  who  has  not  studied  the  language  cannot 
acquire  in  a  short  time  this  ready  habit  of  spelling  cor- 
rectly. 

HOW  SCOTCH-GAELIC  AND  IRISH  DIFFER. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  Highland  Gaelic  and 
Irish-Gaelic  differ  in  the  terminations  and  suflBxes  to  pri- 
mitive words.  Take,  for  instance,  the  term  which,  in 
the  two  countries,  is  one  and  unchanged — GrJcl,  love, 
(Irish-Gaelic),  gridh,  (Scotch-Gaelic)  ;  grJduig,  v.,  love 
thou  (Irish j  ;  gradhaich  (Scotch).  The  primitive  term  is 
the  same  in  each  dialect  ;  the  derivative  words  differ. 
You  of  Albion  annex  "aich  ;'*  we  of  Eire,  annex  "  uig.'* 
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My  own  opinion  ia  that  you  are  correct  in  refraining  '*  c, 
(aspirated)  or  "  cli,"  in  the  verb  bacaasc  ii.  Is  found  in  the 
Irisb  derivative,  ''grada*/' loving,  and  in  t;.e  future  and 
conditional  tense  of  Irish  deriv.  verbs.  Ex:  "  graJojaid 
me,"  I  will  love.  You  are  not  correct  in  retaining  *'a'' 
before  *'  i/'  an  *'  aic"  (suffix) ;  "  u"  before  "  i"  is  more  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  phonetics  ;  with  tho 
present  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  *'  u,"  which  in  Ijaelic 
serves  only  as  it  docs  in  Spanish  to  give  a  free,  full,  open 
sound  to  the  annexed  vowels.  The  termination  "a't"  as 
in  "  beannaJt,**  a  blessing;  "  malia  t,"  a  cnrse,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  ending  "  achd,"  with  *'  d"  and  "  c,"  usual 
in  Scotch-Gaelic,  as  beannacitd^  mallachd.  It  is  a  principle 
of  phonetics  that  letters  of  the  same  class  in  sound  har- 
monize ;  those  which  are  not  of  the  same  phonetic  class 
cannot  be  allied  in  sound,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
allied  in  the  written  language.  Hence,  J^atham  (tlie  Enj^ 
lish  Langfiaje,  third  (dUion,  pdje  15l2)  says,  '*  the  combi- 
nation a//,  to  be  pronounced,  must  become  either  akt 
(that  is  ad)  or  (u}dJ*  It  is  for  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  to 
say  why  they  retain  the  termination  "  av'd." 

A  GAELIC  COMMITTKl!:. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  professor  could  be 
found,  who,  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  intelligent  Keltic 
scholars,  aided  by  the  learned  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Kdinburgh,  and  by  two  or  more  learned 
Gaelic  scholars  fi*om  the  south  and  east  of  Ireland,  might, 
in  a  short  time,  show  how  much  is  correct  and  how  much 
is  not  correct  in  each  dialect.  The  time,  however,  for 
such  a  union  has  not  yet  come.  Judging  from  the  past, 
no  professor  in  Trinity  College,  Dub.in,  or  in  the  National 
Catholic  College,  Maynooth,  will  ever  advance  the  causo 
of  the  language  of  the  Gael  at  home  or  abroad.  Lovers 
of  the  speech  of  the  Grael  must  depend  on  themselves. 
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There  were  scholars  in  the  days  before  the  nncial  letter 
had  been  adopted,  and  long  before  the  miniscule  or  small 
round  character  of  the  middle  ages  had  been  thought  of. 

The  art  of  printing  afforded  wonderful  facilities  for  the 
reproduction  of  books ;  but  the  art  of  printing  has  not  of 
itself  made  scholars.  In  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury multitudes  in  the  French  capital  thronged  around 
William  of  Champeaux  as  he  lectured  from  his  chair  in 
the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame ;  and  five  thousand  young 
students  flocked  from  every  country  in  Europe  to  Paris 
to  hear  the  brilliant  lecturer,  and  to  be  charmed  and  in- 
structed by  the  marvellous  eloquence  of  William's  succes- 
sor, Peter  Abelard.  As  these  five  thousand  sat  on  benches 
or  on  matti,  as  was  the  custom,  and  took  notes  of  the 
lectures,  or  transcribed  manuscripts,  for  there  were  no 
printed  books  at  that  period,  that  scholar  would  have 
been,  indeed,  fortunate  who  had  a  copy  free  from  con- 
tractions or  occult  symbols.  One  thing  is  print  j  manu- 
script writing  another. 

And  yet  men  of  the  greatest  learning  flourished  in  that 
age.  From  the  school  of  Abelard  alone,  as  Guizot  re- 
marks, came  forth  one  Pope  (Celestine  II.)  nineteen  car- 
dinals, more  than  fifty  archbishops  and  bishops,  French, 
English,  and  German,  "  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
those  men  with  whom  popes,  bishops,  and  cardinals  had 
had  often  to  contend." 

Few  universities  of  the  present  day  can  boast  of  twenty 
thousand  students.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  William 
of  Champeaux,  of  St.  Bernard,  of  Abelard,  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  of  the  Angel  of  the  schools,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  our  own  countryman,  Scotus.  There  were 
giants  in  those  days. — I  am  your  faithful  servant, 

U.  J.  Canon  Boukke,  President. 

What  has  been  stated  in  this  chapter  from  the  pages 
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of  authentic  history,  and  tlie  proof  from  comparative  phi- 
lology, show  clearly  tliat  (1)  IreLind  had  a  literature,  not 
only  in  early  Christian,  but  in  pre-Christiah  times ;  (2^ 
she  had  an  alphabet — the  Ogham,  as  a  matter  of 
certainty — the  Koman,  too,  almost  certain — and,  it  is 
very  probable,  a  third — the  Aryan — brought  by  tho 
early  emigrants  who  came  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era  to  the  Isle  of  Destiny  ;  (3)  the  shape 
of  the  so-called  old  Insh  character  is  that  of  the  Roman 
letter  ;  (4)  modern  Roman,  with  the  dot  ()  to  denote 
the  modified  sound,  suits  every  useful  orthographic  and 
phonetic  purpose  ;  {o)  the  diacritical  dot  is  to  be  pie- 
feired  to  the  use  of  the  aspirate  **  h." 

"  With  Christianity  came  to  Ireland,"  says  Lady 
Wilde,  "  the  knowledge  of  letters.  At  least  no  older 
inscription  has  been  found  than  that  on  tho  pillar 
stone  of  Lugnadon — St.  Patricks  nq)hcw — which  may 
still  be  seen  beside  the  ruin  of  St.  Patrick's  omtory,  in 
one  of  the  beautiful  islands  of  Lough  Corrib  ;  and  the 
oldest  manuscript  existing  in  Leland  is  tho  Book  of 
Armagh — a  copy  of  St.  Jerome's  Latin  version  of  tho 
Gospels,  written  in  the  old  livin-ni  /(/'t/v,  and  very  valu- 
able for  the  beauty  of  the  writing  and  the  various  draw- 
ings it  contains.  Learning  was  at  once  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  Cod  in  those  early  days,  and  to  multiply 
copies  of  the  Gospels  was  the  praiseworthy  and  devout 
task  of  the  first  great  teachers  and  missionaries.' — Fionx 
a  i-oview,  March  11,  1809,  on  Fac-dutl'd  of  th^  Mia'at aa 
and  0  rvalue '.lis  of  An'fo-SaA'on  mil  Iii^h  manascvip's^ 
executed  by  J.  O.  Wcstwood,  M.A.  London,  Quaritch, 
18(38. 
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CHAPTER    Xn. 

What  Arclia3ology  proves.  How  Comparative  Philology 
supports  its  sister  science.  Both  prove  that  Pagan 
Ireland  had  advanced  wonderfully  in  the  arts  of  writ- 
ing ;  of  illuminating ;  of  blending  colors ;  of  dyeing. 
The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Ancients  of  the  Art 
of  Building  has  never  been  surpassed,  nay,  equalled. 
Knowledge  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  amongst  the 
Aryan  races.  Instances  from  ancient  history.  Tho 
Irish-Gael  as  an  Aryan  race  possessed  therefore  the 
earliest  knowledge  of  those  arts  and  sciences  known  to 
their  progenitors,  and  handed  down  for  ages  in  the 
same  families.  (1)  The  Book  of  Kells  a  proof  of  the  Art 
of  Writing,  Illuminating,  Painting  :  Ihe  Proof  has  a 
retrospective  power,  by  tracing  effects  to  causes.  It  is 
not  in  one  century  a  people  could  of  old  have  become 
advanced  in  knowledge.  2.  The  Round  Towers  are  a 
permanent  living  proof  of  the  skill  which  the  Pagan 
Irish  possessed  of  the  Art  of  Building.  The  several 
views  presented  for  the  past  seven  centuries  regarding 
the  Round  Towers : — Danish,  Pagan,  Christian.  Rea- 
sons for  each  view.  Which  is  the  most  probable. 
3.  Jurisprudence ;  the  Just  Administration  of  the  Law, 
known  and  put  into  practice  by  the  ancient  Irish.  The 
Brehon  Laws,  now  published  in  Irish  and  English  by 
order  of  the  British  Government,  show  this  fact.  The 
Social  and  Civil  Habits — the  love  of  dress,  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  domestic  arrangements— evince  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization  in  Ireland  in  the  pre-Chris- 
tian period. 

Archo3ology  presents    proofs  of  primeval  progress  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  even  in  Ireland. 

What  does  the  science  of  comparative  philology  teach  ro- 
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gardiug  the  arts  of  writing  manoscripta  and  o£  illnminat- 
ing,  of  i-oloring  or  dyeing,  and  of  paiuting,  o£  bnilding,  o£ 
social  lifu  ami  government  in  the  pre-Christian  period  in 
Ireland  ?  Wo  shall  sec.  Books  have  been  proiierved  in 
Btono  for  npwarJd  of  tliroo  thousand  five  hanilred  years, 
and  presented  witbin  tliu  past  three  decades  of  years  tofhe 
literary  norld  to  bo  peiniscd  by  scholars  skilled  in  archaic 
knowledge,  aud  by  tliis  means  to  tell  the  tale  of  life  and 
manners  that  had  been  known  long  periods  before  Uie 
Trojan  ^Var. 

Sir  Henry  Creswick  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  who,  from  1833 
to  1610  held  offices  of  position  and  tniBt  in  the  Iqngdom 
of  the  Shah,  has  brought  to  Kurapo  a  brick  or  stone  of 
about  twenty  inches  long  and  ten  wide,  containing  an 
entire  treatise  on  mathematiea.  The  writing  waa  per- 
f  eclly  illegible  without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

"  The  Uock  inscriptions  of  Persia  show  what  can  be 
achieved  by  the  sciotico  of  comparative  philology,"  says 
UuUer,  p.  3,  vol  ii.,  Lecture,  Malaiah  I'vr  llie  i'cM-iife  of 
X«iigw«;;e.  ''  I  do  not  wonder,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  dis- 
coveries due  to  the  genius  md  tho  persevering  iadostry  . 
of  Grotofcnd,  Burnoiii',  Lassen,  and  Rawlinson  should 
&ecm  incredible  to  those  who  only  glance  at  them  from  a 
distance.  Their  incredulity  will  heitafter  prove  the 
great(;st  compUmout  to  those  eminent  scholars.  Wliftt 
we  at  present  call  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Cyrns, 
Darius,  Xerses,  Artaserxen  I.,  Darius  II.,  Artaxerxes 
Mncnion,  &c.,  what  woro  thoy  originally  ?  A  mere  con- 
glomerate of  wedges,  engmved  or  impressed  on  the 
eolitaiy  monument  of  Cyrus  in  the  JJurgbab,  on  the 
rains  of  Pcrsepiais,  on  ihe  ruilisi  of  Uibisliiu,  near  the 
fronlicTH  of  Jltdiu,  and  the  piecijiice  of  A' an  in 
Armenia." 

In  lf-02,  (Irotofcnd  proved  Ihcy  Mcro  lotlcr.'^ ;  that  they 
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followed  each  other,  as  in  Greek,  from  left  to  right. 
Tjchscn  ob>;crveJ  there  was  a  sig*a  to  separate  the  words. 
Still  it  was  u.ikiiowii  in  what  lau'^iia^e  tlieso  iiiscriptioDS 
were  composed.  It  was  iinknowii  to  what  period  they 
belonged.  All  these  diiliculLles  were  removed  one  after 
the  other.  The  proper  nanus  of  Darius,  Hystaspes,  and 
of  their  god,  Ormusd,  were  traced.  With  an  imperfect 
alphabet,  other  words  were  deciphered,  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  language  of  these  inscriptions  was  ancient 
Persian.  With  the  help  of  the  Zend,  the  language  of 
Persia  previous  to  Darius,  with  the  aid  of  modern  ]^cr- 
sian  and  Sanscrit,  '•  outpost  after  outpost,''  says  Mull«r, 
"  was  driven  in,  a  practical  breach  effected,  till  at  last 
the  fortress  had  to  surrender  and  submit  to  the  terms 
dictated  by  the  science  of  language." 

"  The  inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt,  the  records  in  the  caves  of  India,  on 
the  monuments  of  Lycia,  on  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  on 
the  broken  tablets  of  Umbria  and  Samnium,  want  to  have 
their  spell  broken  or  their  riddle  read  by  the  student  of 
language." — p.  6,  vol.  ii. 

The  testimony,  then,  of  the  Oxford  Professor  of  com- 
parative philology  has  been  here  presented  to  the  reader 
to  confirm  the  statement  made  regarding  the  discovery  of 
Kawlinson. 

The  stone  or  brick  containing  an  entire  treatise  on 
mathematics — one  of  a  pile  of  such  material  brought  from 
Persepolis — tells  a  great  deal  regarding  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  the  descendants  of  the 
Aryans  in  Persia  possessed.  The  material  of  which  the 
brick  was  composed,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  moulded 
and  prepared  to  stand  the  brunt  of  thousands  of  years, 
show  the  consummate  art  ot  the  makei-s.  1  he  skill  which 
enabled  the  artificer  to  engrave  or  impress  letters  so  small 
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th:it  a  mioroscnpc  wa3  required  to  see  their  outlines  in 
detail  was  wonderful;  aul,  lastly,  the  scieneo  that  enabittl 
one  to  eoni|).»sc  a  tn-atise,  no  matter  how  seaiit,  on  mathc- 
maties,  jir  )ves  a  j>r  »lieieney  in  philosophy  and  mathema- 
tical knowk-dire  such  as  has  seldom  hei-n  realised  since  tlio 
foundations  of  Persepolis  had  been  first  laid. 

It  is  related  of  <"ieero  that  he  had,  in  his  day,  seen  tlio 
entire  of  the  llia<l  of  Jlomer,  which  is  a  ]>oeni  as  largo  in 
the  number  of  letters  as  the  Xew  Testament,  written  on 
one  sbovt  of  parchment,  of  material  so  line,  and  the  letters, 
too,  so  small,  that  the  wh^jle  was  rolled  up  in  a  nutshJI. 
Of  course,  the  writing  was  imperceptible  to  the  ordinary 
eye.  In  mod(Tn  times  the  Jjonl's  l^myer  has  been  fre- 
quently written  on  a  paper  the  size  of  a  silver  sixpence*. 
The  declaration  of  American  independence  has  been 
written  within  the  compass  of  a  (piarter  of  a  dollai'.  ll.-td 
the  Iliad  seen  by  Cicero  been  photoprra])hed  ?  During  tho 
sieore  of  Paris,  the  London  Ti •,:»■;  w:is  traiKsferred  on  a 
piece  of  paper  lour  inches  .-qnare,  and  sent,  nndcr  a  dove's 
winsr.  into  the  belcat^uei-i'd  city,  wlu-re  the  Pa^i^ians 
quickly  cnlar^^ed  the  cnpy  and  read  the  news.  If  s  >, 
phot(\Lrraj)hy  is  no  modern  invention. 

Apropos  U)  the  wonders  of  art  in  olden  times,  going  as 
far  1)  ck  as  the  ])eriod  when  the  pi  imitive  Aryan  i-ace 
nourished,  the  followini,''  pfissaLr»'S  from  a  lectnre  on  tli(^ 
L<»>t  Arts,  delivered  in  .Maieh,  1>7.*5,  at  New  York,  by 
that  w-'lUknown  ATuerlcan  sdi'Iar  and  htatcMuan,  Wen- 
(Irll  IMiilips,  willing  i\»und  indn.^l  ii.g  : — 

Tiir.  .\X(  iKNT.s  on:  masikks. 
Tril:r»  poftrv,  paint  in'_:,  scii!})t  nr<%  arclutfcf  arc,  tlio  dramn, 
nnd  almost  ovcrylliit!;;  in  works  of  any  form  that  rolatcs  to 
bounty.  \V  ith  rcL'ard  to  tl.at  wImiId  swcmtj,  tlu*  modern  woild 
gildsi  it  witli  it.i  admiration  ortho  boautiful.  Tako  tho  very 
phrnsfs  thst  wc  u.=-o.  Tlio  arii.^t  says  In?  wishes  to  jro  to  Uonip. 
"  For  Tvhat  r"     '•'  To  study  the  niaeter?."     Well,  all  the  mastrpu 
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have  been  in  their  graves  several  hundred  years.    We  are  all 

pnpils. 

You  tell  the  poofc,  "  S"r,  that  line  of  jours  would  remind  one 
of  Humor,"'  and.  ho  is  crazy. 

Staml  in  front  of  a  paiutin:^,  in  the  hearing  of  the  artist,  and 
compare  its  coloring  to  that  of  Titian  or  llaphael,  and  he  re- 
members you  forever.  I  remombcr  once  standing  in  front  of  a 
bit  of  marble,  carved  by  Powers,  a  Vormoutor,  who  had  a 
matcliloss,  instinctive  love  of  art,  and  porccption  of  beauty. 

1  said  to  an  Italian,  standing  with  mo;  "Well,  now,  that 
Bccms  to  mo  to  bo  perfection."  Tiie  answer  was  :  "  To  be  per- 
fection," shrugging  his  shoulbsrs.  "Why,  sir,  that  reminds 
you  of  Pliydiasj"  as  if  to  roraind  you  of  that  Greek  was  a 
greater  compliment  than  to  bo  perfection. 

ALL  MEN  BORROWERS. 

Well,  now  the  very  choice  of  phrases  botrays  a  confession  of 
infu;rioi'iiy,  and  you  seo  it  again  cr.eps  out  in  the  amount  wo 
borri)\v.  Take  the  whole  range  of  imaginative  literature,  and 
we  arc  all  wholesale  borrowers.  In  ovory  matter  that  relates 
to  invention — to  use,  or  beauty,  or  form — wo  are  borrowers. 

IN  THE  ARTS. 

You  may  glance  around  the  furniture  of  the  palaces  of 
Europe,  and  you  may  gather  all  those  utensils  ofaitoruse, 
and  wijen  you  have  fixed  the  shapes  and  forms  in  your  mind,  I 
will  take  you  into  the  Museum  of  Naples,  which  gathers  all 
roinuiiis  of  the  domestic  lifo  of  the  Romans,  and  you  shall  not 
find  a  single  one  of  these  modern  forms  of  art,  or  beauty,  or 
use,  tli;it  was  not  anticipated  there.  Wo  have  hardly  added 
one  sin;;lo  line  or  sweep  of  beauty  to  the  :iutique. 

SHAKESPEARE  A  BOKKOWER. 

Take  the  stories  of  Shakespeare,  who  had,  perhaps,  written 
his  foriy  odd  plays.  Some  are  historical.  Tlie  rest,  two-thirds 
of  iht  111,  ho  (lid  not  stop  to  invent,  but  he  found  them.  These 
lie  cl'.ilc'iU'd,  ready-made  to  his  hand,  from  the  Italian  novelists, 
wiio  hail  taken  tiiem  before  from  the  East.  Cinderella  and  her 
Blijiper  is  older  than  all  history,  liko  half  a  dozen  other  baby 
le^Lii  is.  The  annals  of  tho  world  do  not  go  back  far  enough 
to  t"ll  us  from  wliero  they  first  came. 

A!l  tlio  boys'  plays,  liko  everything  that  amuses  the  child, 
in   the  open  air,  are  Aeiatic.      Rawliueon  will  show  you  that 
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they  came  somewhere  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  the 
suburbs  of  Damascus.  Balwer  borrowed  the  incidents  of  his 
Boman  stories  from  legends  of  a  thoasand  years  before. 
Indeed,  Dnnloch,  who  has  grounded  the  history  of  the  novels 
of  all  Europe  into  one  esvay,  says  that  in  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe,  there  have  beon  250  or  300  distinct  stories. 

He  says,  at  least,  200  of  these  may  be  traced,  before  Chris- 
tianity,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Black  Sea. 

TEACUINOS  FROM  GLASS. 

I  had  heard  that  nothing  had  been  observed  in  ancient  times 
which  could  be  called  by  the  name  of  glass;  that  there  had 
be«n  merely  attempts  to  imitate  it.  I  thought  they  had  proved 
the  proposition  ;  they  certainly  had  elaborated  it. 

In  Pompeii,  a  dozen  miles  south  of  Kaplos,  which  was  co- 
vered  with  ashes  by  Vesuvius  1800  years  ago,  they  broke  into  a 
room  full  of  glivss  ;  there  was  gro'ind  glass,  window  glass,  and 
out  glass,  and  colored  glass  of  every  variety.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a  glass -maker's  factory.  So  the  lie  and  the  refutation 
came  face  to  face. 

CliEMISTEY. 

The  chemistry  of  the  most  ancient  period  had  reached  a 
point  which  we  have  never  even  approached,  and  which  we  in 
Tuin  struggle  to  reach  to-day.  Indeed,  tbo  whole  management 
of  the  effect  of  light  on  glass  is  still  a  matter  of  profound  study. 
The  first  two  stories  which  I  have  to  offer  you  are  simply  stories 
from  history. 

The  first  is  from  the  letters  of  the  Catholic  priests  who  broke 
into  China;  the  latter  were  published  in  France  just  200  years 
ago.  Thoy  wore  shown  a  glass,  transparent  and  colorless, 
M-hich  was  fille  I  with  a  liquor  made  by  the  Chinese,  that  was 
shown  to  the  observers,  and  appearod  to  be  colorless  like 
•water.  This  liquor  was  poured  into  the  glass,  and  then,  look- 
ing through  it,  it  seemed  to  be  filled  with  fishes. 

They  turned  this  out  and  repeated  the  experiment,  and  again 
it  was  filled  with  fish.  The  Chinese  confessed  that  they  did  not 
make  thorn;  that  they  wore  the  plunder  of  some  foreign  con- 
quest. This  is  not  a  singular  thing  in  Chinese  history,  for  in 
some  of  their  scientific  dihcoveries  we  have  found  evidence 
that  they  did  not  make  them,  but  stole  them. 

The  sjcoad  story,  of  half  a  dosen^  certain'y  five,  relates   to 
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the  hge  of  Tiberins,  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  and  tells  of  a  Roman 
vho  had  been  banished  and  who  returned  to  Borne,  bringing  a 
wonderful  cup.  This  cup  he  dashed  upon  the  marble  pave- 
ment, and  it  was  crushed  and  broken  by  the  fall.  It  was  dented 
some,  and  with  a  hammer  he  easily  brought  it  into  shape 
again.     It  was  brilliant,  transpcirent,  but  not  brittle. 

These  are  a  few  records.  When  you  go  to  Rome  they  will 
show  you  a  bic  of  glass  like  the  solid  rim  of  this  tumbler — a 
transparent  glass,  a  solid  thing,  which  they  lift  up  so  as  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  concealed,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
glass  is  a  drop  of  colored  glass,  perhaps  as  large  as  a  pea, 
mettled  like  a  duck,  finely  mottled  with  the  shifting  colored 
lines  of  the  neck,  and  which  even  a  miniature  pencil  could  not 
do  more  perfectly. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  drop  of  liquid  glass  must  have  been 
poured,  because  there  is  no  joint.  This  must  have  been  done 
by  a  greater  heat  than  the  annealing  process,  because  that 
process  shows  breaks. 

GEMS. 

The  imitation  of  gems.  They  deceived  not  only  the  lay 
people,  but  the  connoisseurs  were  also  cheated.  Some  of  these 
imitations,  in  later  years,  have  been  discovered. 

He  referred  to  the  celebrated  vase  of  the  Geneva  Cathedral, 
a  vase  which  was  considered  a  solid  emerald.  The  Roman 
Catholic  legend  of  it  was,  that  it  was  one  of  the  treasures  that 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  Solomon,  and  that  it  was  the  iden- 
tical cup  out  of  which  the  Saviour  ate  the  Last  Supper. 

It  was  venerable  in  his  day  ;  it  was  death  at  that  time  for 
anybody  to  touch  it  but  a  Catholic  priest.  And  when  Napoleon 
besieged  Genoa — I  mean  the  Great  Napoleon — it  was  offered 
by  the  Jews  to  loan  the  Senate  3,000,000  dollars  on  that  single 
article  as  security. 

Napoleon  took  it  and  carried  it  to  France,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Institute.  In  a  fool's  night,  somewhat  reluctantly,  the  scholars 
8  lid  :  "  It  is  not  a  stone  ;  we  hardly  know  what  it  is.*' 

In  the  Roman  theatre,  the  Colosseum,  which  could  seat 
100,000  people — the  Emperor's  box,  raised  to  the  highest  tier — 
bore  about  thu  same  proportion  to  the  space  as  this  stand  does 
to  this  hall,  and  to  look  down  to  the  centre  of  a  six  acre  lot, 
was  to  look  a  considerable  distance. 


TIIK  ni.Ti   i>  WA. 


Pliny  says  that  Nero,  the  tyr;int,  had  a  rinj^  with  a  pforn  in  ifc 
■which  ho  looked  thron^'h  aiul  W!it(r!ied  tlio  sword  play  of  tho 
gladiator's — men  wiio  killed  each  other  to  anni.-^.j  tho  people — 
more  clearly  than  with  tho  naked  eye.  So  Nero  had  an  opora- 
glass. 

So  Maaritins,  tho  Sicilian,  stood  on  the  promontory  of  his 
island,  and  could  sweep  over  tho  entire  sea  to  tiie  cojist  of  .VtVica 
with  his  nau^copite,  which  is  a  word  derived  from  two  (I  reek 
words,  meaning  *'  to  see  a  ship."  Evidently  Mauritius,  whv)  was 
a  pirate,  had  a  marine  telescope.  You  may  visit  Dr.  Abbott's 
mnscum,  where  you  will  see  the  ring  of  Clie^ps.  1)  lonson 
puts  him  at  2,300  years  before  Clirist. 

The  signet  of  tho  ring  is  about  tho  size  of  tlio  quartor  of  a 
dollar,  and  the  engraving  is  invisible  wit  liont  f  bo  aid  of^^lassos. 
No  man  was  ever  shown  into  iho  cabinets  of  crouia  in  Italy 
'without  being  furnished  witij  a  niicroacopo  to  \on\z  at   them. 

If  yon  go  to  Parma  they  will  show  you  a  gem  once  worn  on 
iho  finger  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  whieh  tho  eiiirravini;  is  2,000 
voars  old.  on  whicli  there  uvo  the  fiL,'«ires«)t'  s'-v^wi  women.  You 
must  liavo  the  aid  of  a  glass  in  order  to  distiiijj^uish  tho  forma 
at  all. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  rin^',  perha]is  tliror-qnartcrs  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  on  it  is  the  nake«l  fiirtiro  of  Hercules. 
By  the  aid  of  gla.>se3  you  can  distiii'^rnish  tht»  ini.Mlacing  mus- 
cles, and  count  every  sop:-. rate  hair  on  the  ey(?bro\vs. 

Layard  says  !..>  would  bo  unable  to  rend  the  ini^rravings  on 
Nineveh  witiiout  strong  spectacles,  Lh(\varo  bo  extremely  Suiall. 

Now,  if  we  are  unable  to  read  them  without  tl.e  aid  of  glasses, 
you  may  suppos(»  tlie  man  whoengrav(?d  all  this  had  pretty  strong 
Bpoctacles.  So  the  mieroscoi)e,  instead  ofdafinj-  {'n)\it  our  time, 
linds  its  brothers  iu  the  Books  of  jVloses — and  these  are  iutant 
brothers. 

THE    OLD    DYF.S. 

So  if  you  take  color.      Color  is,  we  sav,  nn  ornament.     ^Vo 

dye  our  du-pses  and    ornament   our   furniture.     Tr    is  an  orna- 

niont  to  gre.ti  iV  t  le  f've  ;   but  the    l*  >r\  pt  iaiis   impr''ssed   it   into 

a  n<'w  Kervic'-.     I'or  them  it  was  a  tmiiiod  of  reeordinij  his'ory^ 

Sonxi  [)a!  l.".  of  ilieir  history  weie    written;   but  wiiuu     they 

wanted  to  elaborate  history  tiiey  painted  it.     Tjieir  colors  ai  o 

immoi  tul,  else  wc  could  not  know  of  it.     Wo  Jdud   upon  tUo 
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Biacco  of  their  walls  their  kinprs  ho\din2r  court,  their  armies 
inarching  out,  their  craftsmen  in  the  sliipyard  wiih  the  shii>s 
floating  in  the  dook,  and,  in  fact,  wo  traco  all  their  rites  and 
customs  paintc  1  in  undying  colors. 

The  French  who  wont  to  Kgypt  with  Napoleon  said  that  all 
the  colors  were  perfect  except  the  greenish  white,  which  is  tho 
liardesb  for  us.  They  had  no  dif^Ticulty  with  tho  Tyrian  purple. 
The  buried  city  of  l*onii)oii  was  a  city  of  stucco  outside,  and  it 
is  stained  with  Tyrian  purple— tiie  royal  color  of  antiquity. 

But  you  never  can  rely  on  tho  name  of  a  colour  after  a  thou- 
sand years.  So  the  Tyrian  purple  is  almost  a  red — about  tho 
color  of  these  curtains.  This  is  a  city  of  ail  red.  It  had  been 
buried  1700  years,  and  if  j-ou  take  a  shovel  now  and  clear  away 
tho  ashes  this  color  flames  up  upon  you,  a  groat  deal  richer 
than  anything  we  can  produce. 

You  can  go  down  into  the  narrow  vault  which  Nero  built  him 
as  a  retreat  from  .the  boat,  and  you  will  find  the  walls  painted 
all  over  with  fanciful  designs  in  arabesque,  wliich  have  been 
buried  beneath  tho  earth  1,500  years  ;  but  when  the  peasants 
light  it  up  with  torches  tho  colors  flash  out  before  you  as  IVisli 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Si.  Paul. 

Your  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Page,  spent  twelve  years  in  Venice 
studying  Titian's  method  of  mixing  colors,  and  he  thinks  ho 
lias  got  it.  Yet  conjo  down  from  Titian,  whoso  colors  are  won- 
derfully and  perfectly  fresh,  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
although  his  colors  are  not  ytt  a  hundred  years  old,  they  are 
fading  ;  the  color  on  his  lips  is  dying  out,  and  the  checks 
are  loo;iing  their  tints.     He  did  not  know  how  to  mix  well. 

ANCIENT  JIASTEK-AKTISANS. 

Taking  the  metals,  the  Bible  in  its  first  chapters,  showed  that 
man  first  conquered  metals  there  in  Asia,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  on  that  spot  to-day  he  can  work  more  wonders  with  these 
metals  than  we  can. 

One  of  the  surprises  that  the  European  artists  received  when 
tho  Kiigliph  jilunderod  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  King  of 
China,  was  the  curiously  wrought  metal  vessels  of  every  kind, 
far  exceeding  all  the  boasted  skill  of  the  workmen  of  Europe. 

Egypt's  mechanical  marvels. 
Taking  their  employment  of  the  mechanical  forces,  and  their 
tnovemcnt   of  largo  masses  from  the  carih,  we  know  that  tho/ 
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had  the  fiye,  seven,  oreiprhfc  mechanioal  powers,  bat  we  can  not 
acoonnt  for  the  mnltiplication  and  increase  necessary  to  per- 
form the  wonders  they  accomplished. 

In  Boston,  lately,  we  have  moved  the  Pelham  Hotel,  weigh- 
ing 50,000  tons,  14  foot,  and  are  vory  proud  of  it ;  and  since 
then  we  moved  a  whole  block  of  houses  22  feet,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  will  write  a  book  about  it ;  but  there  is  a  book  telling 
how  Dominico  Fontana,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  sot  up  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  at  Romo,  on  end,  in  the  Papacy  of  Sixtas  V. 
Wonderful !  Vet  the  Egyptians  quarried  that  stone  and  carried 
it  150  miles,  and  never  said  a  word  about  it. 

ABIDING  PROOFS  OF  LITERARY  KNOWLEDGE  IN  IRELAND. 

Is  there  any  abiding  record  that  a  knowledge  of  writ- 
ing on  stone,  or  on  brick,  or  on  vellum,  with  elegance,  and 
jMjrfection,  and  beauty  of  outline,  had  been  known  and 
practised  in  Ireland  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
})eriod  in  Ireland  ?  There  is.  The  present  writer  has 
himself^  seen  a  work  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century — just  one  hundred  years  after  the  coining  of  St. 
Patrick  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Irish  people — ono 
hundred  years  after  the  period  when  the  apostle  dis- 
tributed the  lioman  alphabets  to  the  Ecclesiastics  of 
Ireland. 

The  work  which,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  have  seen 
and  examined,  is  that  written  by  St.  Columba  himself, 
and  preserved  to  this  day  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It 
is  now  thirteen  centuries  since  the  skilled,  saintly  hand  of 
St.  Columba  traced  those  wondrous  lines,  and  yet  the 
letters  are  as  perfect  to-day,  and  the  coloring  as  brilliant, 
and  the  ornamentations  as  lustrous,  and  the  figures  as 
vivid  as  on  the  day  in  which  the  wonderful  book  came  from 
the  pen  of  the  Doctor  of  the  Irish  and  Picts,  as  Mathew 
of  Westminster  calls  St.  Columba — Doctor  Scoiotuvi  ct 
riclotum.  Like  the  ruins  of  the  early  Irish  churches, 
or  Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  church  at  Durham,  this 
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glorious  mannscript  copy  of  the  Gospels  is  a  living  proof 
of  the  artistic  knowledge  possessed  by  the  old  monks, 
through  whose  genius,  skill  and  energy,  such  magnificent 

works  had  been  perfected.  The  Book  of  Keils  is  in  a 
special  manner  a  convincing  proof  that,  not  only  the  art 
of  writing  had  been  known  in  Ireland  during  the  first  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Irish  had  received  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  that  a  knowledge  of  writing  and  i  llumin- 
ating  must  have  been  practised,  as  Professor  Westwood 
of  Oxford,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  art  of  illuminat- 
ing, shows  (PaJuwgraphia  Sacra  Pictoria.)  The  proof 
can  be  legitimately  urged  further  still  with  a  re- 
trospective bearing  to  show  that  the  Irish  must, 
before  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  have  practised 
the  art  of  writing  and  illuminating  to  a  wonder- 
ful extent.  For,  it  is  not  credible  that  in  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  time  that  St.  Patrick  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  with  it  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  writing,  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
have  made  such  strides  in  the  art  of  copying  books,  and 
of  illuminating  them  in  a  style  to  which  there  is  nothing 
at  present,  and  at  the  time  there  existed  nothing  in 
Europe  so  beautiful. 

Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  came  to  see  the  manu- 
script Book  of  Kells,  and  expressed  her  wonder  at  such  a 
magnificent  work  of  human  skill.  She  gives  it  the  highest 
praise  in  her  book.  All  amateurs  and  critics  are  filled  with 
admiration  and  wonder  at  its  artistic  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  Book  of  Kells  is  more  decorated  than  any  other  exist- 
ing copy  of  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  pronounced  by  all  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  manuscript  in  existence  of  so  early  a 
date,  and  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  penmanship 
and  illumination  in  the  western  world.  The  work  is 
written  in  the  Latin  uncial  letters  common  at  the  time. 
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From  an  I'.ssay   by  llie  i)icseiit    writer  on  the  art  oC 
illumiiiatiiii'.     J)ul)liii,  1>GS  :  Mullaiiv. 

Tlio  .slylo  dL*  illuiulii:ilini»'  \vlil«-h  prevailed  amoiiprst 
tlie  litorarv  l;il>  laii. rs  t»t'  tli.»se  (  'irLstiaii  air(^s  in  this 
islaiul,  ami  in  SotlanJ  an«l  i:]iii^lanil,  wa.^  lut  borrowed 
from  the  East  ui»r  from  anv  other  country.  it  was  ori- 
giual  and  pv'ciiliar  to  Ireland.  ^'  Ij^ng,  lii)\vever/  says 
AVyatt,  *'  b.ifore  iJvzantlne  ait  had  time  io  deviate  much 
fi*om  its  ancient  traditions,  and  even  while  it  maintained 
uu  easy  supremacy  over  the  Western  empire,  ...  a 
lormidahle  competitor  for  the  leadershij)  in  the  art  of 
iilatni nation  had  .sprunj^  up  in  the  extreme  West,  in  the 
i>land  homes  of  the  Keltic  races.  It  is  not  neee.-^saiT 
now  t>  prove  what  historians  have  fieely  admitted,  that 
Ireland  was  certainly  Christianized  for  a  lon^^  time  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  the  mission  of  ^iU  Any;ustine  to  En<;- 
land."  And  a^ain  :  **  J>efore  proceedin<^^  to  examine  the 
])recisc  form  assnmed  by  this  oriijlua'  art,  it  may  be  wi.*ll 
to  riMuind  the  studrnt  that  the  creneral  character  ot  i  ho 
decoration  of  all  writings,  />/•»  </  us  Ut  iln:  u.  i ,uiaii.)i  of  /A*.' 
Ki'lilc  fi'i/lc  iii  Irthtml,  had  been  limited  to  the  iist»  o(.  dif- 
ferent colitred  golden  and  silver  inks,  on  htaiiu-d  purjile 
and  white  vellum  grounds  ;  to  the  occasional  eidarge- 
nient  of,  and  slight  llourishing  about,  initial  letters  ;  io 
the  introduction  of  pii'turc.-,  generally  »-(piiire  or  u-)loiig', 
enclosed  in  i)lain  or  sliLrhtlv  b-rdered  trame>  ;  and  ocea- 
Bionally  to  the  seattering  about  throughout  the  volume  of 
a  few  lines  and  ^erolls"  (p.  !>=). 

Lady  ^Vilde's  views  on  J.  0.  AVestwood's  wonderful 
work,  are  worthy  of  a  place  here  ; — 

**  The  earlii'st  manur>cripts  of  (.«i^H?ce  and  Kome  show 
nothing  like  this  distinctive  Keltic  art  ;  nor  the  Italian 
museums,  nor  the  Wall-paintings  of  lierculaueum  or 
rom2)cii — beautiful    as  are   the  representations  of  tlai 
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liuman  figure  fouud  there ;  nor  does  ByzaDtiiie  art  afford 
any  similar  types.  From  whence,  then,  did  tlie  Irish,  the 
acknowledgod  founders  of  Keltic  art  in  Europe,  derive 
ideas  of  ornamentation  ?  TkU  /.v  (>n'  o/'tlic  Ultn'tC  d  /w//n- 
t.iies  idu'ch,  UL'j  lite  orujui  0/  titc  lioiiiid  Toivcr.'i,  still  an  ails 
sjluti,n.  O.ic  ntuU  trdoi  a  I -nj  lO'tj/,  cvni  Ut  the  far  East, 
h'Joir  jiddluff  the  drciiriitl  >}is  of  the  aneit'ut  Hindoo  temples 
anything  approacliing  to  the  typical  idea  that  runs 
through  all  Irish  ornamentation.  It  is,  however,  an  in- 
controvertible fact,  and  one  proved  to  demonstration  by 
I.-r.  A\'estwoods  learning,  labour,  and  researches,  that  at 
a  time  the  i)ictorial  art  was  almost  extinct  in-  Italy  and 
(Jieece,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  existed  in  other  parts  Df 
Europe — namely,  from  the  tifth  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
CLiitury — a  style  of  art  had  been  originated,  cultivated, 
and  brought  into  a  most  marvellous  state  of  perfection  in 
Ireland  absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  of  the 
civilized  "world  ;  and  which,  being  carried  abroad  by  Irish 
and  Saxon  missionaries,  was  adopted  and  imitated  in  the 
schools  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  all  the  other  great  schools 
and  monasteries  founded  b}'  them  upon  the  Continent. 

CONTINENTAL  SCHOOLS  ADOPT  THE  KELTIC  AET. 

"  It  ^s  no  idle  boast  to  say  that  the  Irish  were  the 
teachers  of  Europe  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  century 
in  art  and  religion.  j\Ir.  West  wood  has  visited  all  the 
great  libraries  of  England  and  the  Continent,  and  found 
abundant  evivlence  that  Irish  art,  or  Ilibernio-:Saxoii  art, 
■was  diifused  over  Europe  during  that  period.-  The  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  are  not  illuminated,  but  are 
adorned  with  intercalated  pictures  ;  Irish  art  differs  from 
them  in  many  respects — amongst  others,  in  having  the 
figures  and  rich  ornamentations  printed  on  the  leaves  and 
bui-ders  of  the  book  itself.     He  has  given  /ac  {ii'milcc:  fix>m 
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Irish  manuscripts  dow  existing,  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford, 
Gambriclge,  Durham,  Lichfield,  Salisbury,  Lambeth,  the 
Britidh  Museum,  and  other  places  ;  and,  passing  to  the 
Continent,  has  laid  under  contribution  tlie  great  libraries 
of  Paris,  Rouen,  Boulogne,  St.  Gall,  !Milan,  Eome, 
Munich,  Darmstadt,  Stockholm,  Copenhagan,  and  even 
iSt.  Petersbargh,  and  thus  proved  the  excellence  to  which 
Irish  artists,  or  Saxon  artists  educated  in  Irish  schools, 
attained  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. — Itcvieuy  March 
186J). 

And  thus  it  appears  the  style  of  the  illuminating  art 
as  practised  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  that  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  prized,  was  that  of  which  the  mis- 
sionaries, St.  Colnmba  and  8t.  Columbanus,  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  in  Ireland,  and  had  brought  with  them  to 
the  countries  which  they  civilized  or  enlightened.  *'  The 
art  of  illuminating  had  attained  a  perfection  in  Ireland 
almost  marvellous ;  and  this,  in  after  ages,"  says  AVest- 
wood,  **  was  adopted  and  imitated  by  the  continental 
schools  visited  by  the  Irish  missionaries.* 

Students  in  ecclesiastical  colleges  should  not  only 
know  the  fact,  but  should  bo  familiar  with  it ;  and  young 
boarders  who  receive  their  education  in  convent  schools 
should  have  no  misgivings  on  the  subject,  that  ihe  pre- 
servation of  the  literary  labours  of  the  learned  in  ancient 
Rome  and  Greece,  as  well  as  of  all  monuments  of  reli- 
gious learning,  has  rested  mainly  on  the  guardian  care, 
the  industry,  zeal,  and  the  laudable  custom  of  copying 
manuscripts,  for  which  the  monks  who  studied  in  Ireland, 
lona,  and  Lindisfarne,  in  conventual  seats  of  learning 
establishe<l  by  missionaries  from  Ireland  had  been  so 
eminently  distinguished. 

ART  IN  PAGAN  IRELAND. 

The  following  argument  appears  suasory  in   favor  of 
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the  existence  in  Ireland  of  the  art,  not  only  of  writing, 
but  also  of  illuminating  manuscripts  before  the  coming  of 
St.  Patrick  to  Ireland.  St.  Columba  was  born  a.d.,  t)20, 
St.  Patrick  began  his  mission  in  432,  a.d.  History  tells 
us  that  no  people  become  perfect  in  literary  arts  in  a  few 
years,  say  a  century  or  two.  The  growth  must  be  natu- 
ral. In  the  year  540,  St.  Columba  was,  it  is  known,  a 
splendid  adept  at  illuminating  and  copying  books.  His 
love  for  manuscripts  and  for  translations  led  to  a  pitched 
battle,  and  ultimately  to  his  exile  from  Ireland.  The 
Book  of  Kells,  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  to  this 
day,  is  his  work.  How  did  the  saint  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  illuminating,  and  to 
such  perfection,  that  his  work  to  this  hour  is  the  marvel 
of  all  European  antiquaries.  Digby  Wyatt  observes  that 
in  delicacy  of  handling,  and  minute  but  faultless  execu- 
tion, the  whole  of  paleiography  offers  nothing  comparable 
to  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  especially  the  Book  of 
Kells,  the  most  marvellous  of  them  all.  He  attempted  to 
copy  the  ornaments,  but  broke  down  in  dispair.  In  one 
bpace  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  superficial,  he  counted 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  interlacements  of  a  slender  ribbon 
pattern,  formed  of  white  lines  edged  by  black  ones  upon 
a  black  ground.  **  No  wonder"  says  Wyatt,  "  that  tradi- 
tion should  allege  that  these  unerring  lines  should  have 
been  traced  by  angels."  Now  Columba  must  have  had 
masters  to  teach  him.  These  must  have  learned  from 
others.  Who  were  they  ?  Were  they  Boman  ?  No. 
Were  they  Irish  ?  Yes.  Natives  ?  Yes.  The  Irish  had 
received  a  knowledge  of  letters  from  Home,  if  you  will, 
but  they  did  not  receive  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  illu- 
minating:  and  this  for  two  reasons;  (1)  the  shortness 
of  the  period  between  432  and  540 ;  (2)  the  fact  that  th« 
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Homans  themselves  did  not  begin  to  practice  the  art  of 
illuminating  till  about  that  pia'iod,  or  a  century  earlier, 
and  when  they  did  begin,  they  had  nothing  so  beautiful 
or  grand  as  the  illuminiitiug  school  iu  hvlauvl,  even  at  tho 
earliest  period,  produced — (See Lady  WiKhrri  words  quoted 
above.)  The  art  as  practised  in  Ireland  was,  tulo  nelf 
different  from  the  lioman.  Tho  earliest  manuscripts  of 
Greece  and  Home,  nays  Lady  Wilde,  "  show  nothing  like 
this  distinctive  Keltic  art.  .  .  .  iicnce,  sho  asks, 
"  From  whence  did  the  Irish,  theacknowledufcd  founders 
of  Keltic  art  in  Kuropo,  derive  their  ideas  of  ornamenta- 
tion ?  .  .  One  must  travel  a  far  way,  even  to  the  far 
East,  before  finding  in  the  decoi-ations  of  the  ancient 
Ilinloo  Tcmp^c<^  anijili'iij  appr(/a"li.n'j  lo  the  iijpicai  idea 
that  runs  ihc'-U'ih  all  LUh  ui'Diuno.nt'ilion.'^ 

The  famous  Rev.  Gerald  de  iJ.irry  (CambrensisJ,  who 
did  not  regard  the  Frish  of  a:iy  pv'riod  to  be  i,\nc!i  above 
the  level  of  barbarians,  was  obiiLn^l  to  a<lniit  the  beautv, 
finish,  and  perfection  displayed  in  the  peiimaiishij^  in  the 
painting,  in  the  pictured  letters  of  the  Uook  of  Kells. 
His  words  are  : 

Si  autcrn  ad  pcrppicaciiis  intaontiam  ociilorum  nciem  invi- 
taveria,  et  Iohltc  p;'nitu.3  :i(l  arii«  arcaii.i  trn  iijpiMiPtr.ivcMis  tarn 
deliiat:.  s  cL  mljuit'S,  lain  acutas  1 1  arctaF,  tain  uodosas  ct 
viucuiiiLiin  coin:;  i::i^,  LiiHjio  lOCc'i.  j.  '  :•  :  )C  ccjluriljua 
illnstrat  ii-?,  nnruio  p  U"  s  in;  lioa;  nr.i-;,  i..  vor.-  ...iv  omniii  q^. 
golica  poiias  qaaiii  n  xij.n.a  li'li^tiilia  jam  assevcraveiif,  esso 
compos,  it  a. 

It  is  seoniir  '4\v  Lady  A^il'le's  opinion  that  th's  Keltic 

style  of  oru  im  »ii.  ntioii  is  uC  Kastci-n  oriirlu.       'I  his  vit'W 

hai'iiiDi  I. '.s  with   all   iLat  has  hicii  elated   and  proved  in 

the  foregoing    chapters   re^p(.ctillL^  tfi(.'  Lastciii  origin  of 

the  Kelts  of  In'land.     it  is  certain  the  earlv  Iii>h  in  the 

first  age  of  their  conversion  to  tlie  Catholic   faith,  j)rac- 

tised  the  art.     Westwood's  \york  (Fuc  S'mih'H  of  ihe  Mi- 
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n'aturcs  anl  Ornamenfs  of  tJie  Anglo-Sacon  and  Irish 
Manuscrt]ifs)  of  which  a  copy  is  to  be  had  at  tho  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Diibliti,  aud  tho  Book  of  Kclls,  are 
standing  proofs  of  this  truth.  It  is  certain  that  the  stylo 
of  art  has  not  been  borrowed  from  any  country  on  earth. 
The  style  is  essentially  Irish.  Professor  West  wood  says 
that  art,  cultivated  in  Ireland  and  by  Irishmen,  and 
known  as  Keltic,  uns  ahiioluL'ty  distinct  from  that  of  all 
other  parts  of  tho  civilized  world ;  that  it  had  attained, 
in  Ireland,  a  perfection  almost  marvellous,  and  that 
it  was  in  after  ages  adopted  and-  imitated  by  the  con- 
tinental schools,  visited  by  Irish  missionaries. 

Whence  did  the  native  race  derive  that  knowledge  ? 
Either  they  invented  it,  or,  as  Lady  Wilde  seems  to  divine, 
they  had  it  from  the  East.  The  science  of  comparative 
philology  bears  out  Lady  Wilde's  views.  These  views 
appear  to  the  writer  the  best  and  the  truest. 

In  any  case,  the  art  was  known  even  before  the  arrival 
of  St.  Patrick.  For  no  people  on  earth  could,  in  one  cen- 
tury, have  become  such  perfect  limnists  as  tho  Look  of 
Kells  and  Westwood's  Avork  prove  them  to  have  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Irish  Pagan  Kelts  had 
invented  the  art,  and  brought  it  to  such  perfection, 
without  any  traditional  knowledge  from  the  early  mother 
land,  they  must  have  been  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
ventive race  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  stronjrest 
j)0ssible  proof  of  a  hic;'h  state  of  Pagan  civilization. 

All  writers  admit  that  the  Keltic  race  were  most  tena- 
cious of  old  rights,  old  customs,  and  traditionary  know- 
ledge of  all  kinds. 

To  this  very  hour  the  Irish  race  will,  despite  all  inno- 
vation of  the  nineteenth  century,  clnig  to  many  of  tho 
old  customs  ;  and  rightly,  if  the  customs  are  good.  If  it 
18  bo  now,  it  was  much  more  the  habit  of  the  Keltic  race, 
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in  the  early  ages.  Zeuss  and  Constantius  Nigra  bear 
ample  testimony  to  this  special  trait  of  character  :  Morum 
priscorxtin  semper  tenacissimi/ueruni  Ctiiici j^o^uli — (^G-raiU' 
mcUicx  Cdfica  Liimx^  j).  915.) 

Lady  Wilde  says  :  "  Tho  Irish  adhered  with  wonderful 
fidelity  to  thoir  ])eculiar  art  ideas  for  at  least  eight  hun- 
dred years  (say  twice  eight  hundred).  AVhile  the  Saxons 
coquetted  with  Frankish  art,  the  Irish  continutni  their 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  ancient  and  national  Keltic  tyj)e. 
Then  9'^^'^  i'icas  to  the  tvorld,  hut  roreired  nonin  cvchanje,'^ 

The  nature  of  the  Pagan  polity,  and  the  Druidical 
laws  in  connection  with  the  religious  system,  fostered 
this  traditional  conservatism,  as  at  present  it  is  fos- 
tered amongst  the  r>rahmins  of  Hindostan.  Hence  it 
is  in  no  way  surprising  if  the  first  dawn  of  the  light  of 
the  Keltic  "  illuminatory  art"  had  come  from  the  East  ; 
and  if  a  knowledge  of  it  had  been  preserved,  and  even 
improved  amongst  the  Druid  teachers  and  their  scholars. 
The  youth  of  those  countries  have  been  taught  to  n^gard 
the  Pagan  Druids  as  educated  savages,  wherean  they  hud 
the  same  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  had 
really  possessed  as  much,  perha])s,  as  the  Pagans  of  the 
Peloponcsus. 

ART  OF    MIXING  COIX)RS  KNOWN  IN  PAGAN  IRKLAND. 

All  that  has  been  stated  and  proved  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  receives  additional  strength  and  confirmation 
from  the  historic  proofs  that  remain  to  show  the  cxtrai.r- 
dinai-y  knowledge  which  the  Pagan  Irish  possessed  of  the 
art  of  mixing  coloi*s.  This  art  of  pi  educing  and  combin- 
ing colors  was  as  well  known  by  our  Pagan  forefathers, 
as  it  had  been  by  the  Tyrians. 

AV.  K.  Sullivan  writes: — '*  The  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  ancient  Gaels  of  Erin  with  the  cardinal  colors  in 
their  Ingest  degree  of  purity,  and  with  a  great  variety  of 
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other  shades  and  tints,  cau  be  clearly  established  by  ex- 
istinf:r  evidence  of  a  very  ceitaiii  cliaractc;i'.  Tlie  lit)ok 
of  Kells,  which  is  an  ancient  cuj>y  of  the  f  jur  Uospels, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  IJublin,  con- 
tains, in  its  pictorial  representations  as  well  as  in  its 
illuminations  of  the  written  text,  a  display  of  beautiful 
coloring  suflBcient  of  itself  to  prove  the  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  the  beautiful  in  colors,  possessed  by  our  remote 
ancestors." 

*'  When  Ireland  fell  under  the  Norman  sway,  in  the 
twelfth  century,"  says  Lady  Wilde,  '*  Norman  ideas 
naturally  became  triumphant  ;  but  everything  that  is 
most  beautiful  in  antique  art  belongs  to  the  pre-Norman 
period.  All  those  evidences  of  high  cultivation  and 
artistic  skill  were  in  existence  long  before  Normans  had 
set  foot  on  our  shores." 

"  Wherever,  amongst  the  early  manuscripts  in  foreign 
libraries,  one  is  found  surpassing  all  the  rest  in  the  sin- 
gular beauty  and  firmness  of  the  writings,  there  at  once 
an  Irish  hand  is  recognised  as  the  worker,  or  an  Irish  in- 
tellect as  the  teacher.  .  .  .  The  border  of  the  pages  in 
Irish  manuscripts  seems  powdered  with  crushed  jewels." 
Ladtj  Wikh.  Bevieiv,  Marchy  1867.  ^J'he  figures  in  tlie 
Book  of  Kells  are,  no  doubt,  ecclesiastical  and  scriptural, 
but  this  circumstance  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  our 
claim  to  originality  in  the  production  and  combination  cf 
the  colors  used  in  the  vestments  there  pourtrayed.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fact  of  finding  them  in  illuminations 
such  as  these,  still  preserving  all  their  brilliancy  in  a 
book  written,  perhaps,  about  a.d.  5G0,  only  bears  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  use  of  bril- 
liant dyes  in  the  coloring  of  costume.  The  purity  and 
brilliancy  of  the  green,  the  blue,  the  crimson,  the  hcarU't, 

the  yellow,  and  the  puri)le  of  the  book,  like  it.s  pt'iimau- 
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ship,  afcaiul  nnrivalloJ,  niul  can  only  bo  rccogniseil  liy  an 
actual  examination  of  this  very  beautiful  manuscript."— 
Manmrs  and  Customs  of  the  Aiici.ni  Iii  h,  vol.  ii!,,  p,  12, 

COLORING  AND  BRILLIANCY  OP  DYES. 

The  coloring,  and  the  brilliancy,  and  variety  of  tha 
dyes  is  evidence  of  the  knowledge  the  early  Irish  pos- 
sessed in  that  department.  The  form  of  the  figures,  tha 
symmetry  of  the  written  letters,  tiic  minute  delineation, 
the  skill  in  the  execution,  the  harmony  of  detail,  present 
a  picture  of  human  workmanship  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  process  of  combining  colors  was  a  {xiblic  art. 

The  dresses  of  men  and  women,  from  the  prince  to  tho 

peasant,  from  tho  queen  to  the  quaint  housewife,   wero 

regulated  in  color : 

" Blno  to  women, 

Crimson  to  kings  of  every  host, 
Green  and  black  to  noblo  Inymcn, 
White  to  clerics." — Bouk  '/  Lxlljinotc. 

Amongst  the  princas  and  i)rinccs.se.s,  there  was  then, 
as  there  is  now,  a  rivalry  in  the  superiority  and  excellence 
of  the  coloring  of  tho  dresses  worn. 

Not  only  was  tho  specific  color  named  which  each  class 
should  adopt,  but  the  number  of  culors  also  helped  to 
distinguish  the  different  graces  of  Irisjh  society  in  the 
Pagan  period. 

"  One  colour  in  the  clothes  of  servants. 

Two  colors  in  tho  clothes  of  rent  paying  farmers. 

Three  colors  in  the  clothes  of  officers. 

Fivo  colors  in  tl  e  clothes  of  chiefs. 

Six  colors  in  the  clotl  os  of  Cllams  and  poets. 

Seven  colors  in  the  cloth.^s  of  kings  and  queens. '" — 
^fanw:^sall(l  Cv  fcmuofihc  An- It'nt  Jrlli,  p.>^\).  !>•/  O'Ciurj. 
E i'Ld  ly  ir.  A'.  Siuliia.i,  r,'C6idii,t  oj'lU'  Q  i.cn's  Cdh"ij 
Cork. 
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These  extracts  show  what  strict  attention  the  ancient 
Irish  in  Pagan  times  paid  to  the  art  of  diversifying  and 
improving  colors.  Hence  at  the  time  of  St.  Colnmba,  it 
is  in  no  way  surprising  that  natives  of  ancient  Eire  were 
then  superior  to  any  other  people  in  their  knowledge  of 
combining  colors,  of  ornamenting,  of  writing  and  painting. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  style  of  dress,  and  of  the 
color  of  the  cloak  worn  by  kings  and  queens,  is  given  in 
the  Irish  Epic  of  the  early  part  of  the  first  century. — • 
The  Taim  ho  Cimilgne. 

Queen  Melb  is  described  as  :  "A  beautiful  pale,  long- 
faced  woman,  with  long,  flowing,  yellow  hair,  a  crinison 
cloak,  fastened  with  a  brooch  of  gold  over  her  breast ;  a 
straight  ridged  *  slecigh^^  or  light  spear  blazing  red  in  her 
right  hand." — Lecture  ocxiu,  vol.  ii,  O^Cony,  supra. 

All  this  is  evidence  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  art  of  coloring  in  the  days  of  Paganism  in  Ireland. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  a  people  so  conversant  with  the  art 
of  combining  colors  should,  in  the  early  years  of  their 
conversion,  become  so  soon  such  adepts  in  dyeing,  in 
mixing  colors,  in  illuminating,  and  in  penmanship. 

The  thoughts  of  Lady  Wilde  on  this  subject  of  the  art 
of  illuminating  in  Ireland  appear  so  truthful,  so  natural, 
60  beautiful,  that  the  writer  prefers  to  present  them 
than  to  express  his  own  : 

«  It  was  abont  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  that  the  fame  of 
Irish  learning  and  the  skill  of  Irish  artists  began  to  extend 
to  England,  and  from  thence  to  the  Continent  ;  and  Irish 
scribes  were  employed  to  make  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  teach 
the  splendid  art  of  illumination  in  the  English  monasteries. 
From  that  period  till  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  Irish 
were  a  power  in  Europe  from  their  learning  and  pioty — eminent 
in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin,  and  the  great  teachers  of  scho- 
lastic theology  to  the  Christian  world.  The  Gospels  of  Lindis- 
t&rno,  executed  by  monks  of  lona  in  the  aeventh  century,  and 
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now  "  tlic  glory  of  tho  British  Museum,"  form  a  most  important 
oleniODt  iu  ihe  t-urly  Libtory  uf  Keltic  urt,  as  ibid  book  seems  to 
have  becu  the  principal  model  for  succeediug;  artists. 

"  In  the  splendid  Folio  copy  of  tho  Guspels  at  Copenhagan 
of  the  tenth  century,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  Den- 
mark by  the  King  Canute,  tho  figure  of  St  Mathew  bouted,  white 
another  saint  draws  bock  a  curtain,  is  copied  from  the  Gospels 
of  Lindisfarne,  while  the  border  is  in  the  tenth  century  style  . 
The  Gospels  of  St.  Chad,  now  in  Liciiliold  Library,  are  in  the 
Irish  style  of  the  eighth  century,  and^are  very  noticeable  as 
Laving   marginal  notes  in    Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  ancient 
British,  the  latter  being  the  oldest  spucimen  of  the  ancient 
British  language  now  in  existence.    The  illuminations  also  are 
copied  from  the  Lindisfarne  book.     St.  Chad,  it  is  known,  was 
odaoated  in  Ireland,  in  the  School  of  St.  Finian.     There  are 
Irish  Gospels  at  Durham  of  the  eighth  century.      The  Gospels 
of  Mac-Regal  are  at  Oxford,  and  the  Gospels  of  Mac-Durun,  the 
smallest  and  most  beautiful  known,  are  in  the  Archbishop's 
Palace  at  Lambeth.     As  Saxon  ait  progressed  and  became  in- 
fluenced   by    Itoman   models,   the   Irish   scribes  were   chiefly 
employed  wherever  harmony  of  colour  and  extreme  delicacy 
of  touch   were  particularly  requisite',  as  in  the  borders  and 
initial  letters.      Thus,   the  Tsui  tor  of  St.  Augustin,  said  tu^bo 
from  Home,  and  which  resemble^  in  stylo  tho  manuscript  Virgil, 
of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  Vatican,  is  framed  in  pare  K^jliic 
art.      On  the  Continent,  also,  the  borders  of  the  great  manu- 
scripts were  generally  confined  to  Irish  hands.      A  Latin  copy 
of  the  Gospels  at  Treves,  evidently  produced  by  one  of  the 
establishments  founded    by  the  Irish  upon  the  Ilhine,  is  re- 
markable for  a  combination  of  Keltic,  Teutonic,  and  Franco- 
Byzantine   art.      The  borders  are  Irish  while  the  figures  are 
Byzantine.      These  illuminated  borders  have  the  glitter  and 
radiance  of  a  setting  of  jewels,  and  are  thus  admirably  suited 
to  fulfil  the  true  object  of  all  ornamentation,  which  Mr  Huskin 
defines  as  being  *  beautiful  in  its  place,  and  perfect  in  its  adap- 
tation to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed.' 

*<  In  the  sixth  century  St  Gall,  born  in  Ireland,  accompanied 
St.  Columbanus  to  the  Coutinent,  and  founded  the  monastery 
lA  Switzerland  that  bears  his  name.      liere  many  intjresting 

Baanuscripts  and  fragmeuts  are  still  preserved,  remarkable  for 
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the  old  Irish  marginal  notes  to  the  Latin  text.  These  are  con. 
sidered  by  philologists  of  snch  importance  that  thirteen  quarto 
plates  and  facsimiles  from  them  are  given  by  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Keller  in  the  Zarich  Society's  Transactions.  An  interesting 
relic  of  an  Irish  saint  is  also  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Wurteburg — a  copy  of  the  Gospels  of  Killian,  martyred  in  689, 
And  which  was  found  stained  with  his  blood  on  opening  his 
tomb  about  five  years  after. 

"  Thus,  the  Irish  can  be  tracked,  as  it  wore,  across  Earope 
by  their  illuminated  footsteps.  They  were  emphatically  the 
witnesses  of  God,  the  light-bearers  through  the  dark  ages,  and 
above  all,  the  faithful  guardians^  and  preservers  of  God's 
Sacred  Word.  A  hundred  years  before  Alfred  came  to  Ireland 
to  be  educated,  and  went  back  to  civilize  his  native  country  by 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  here,  the  Christian  schools  of 
Germany,  under  the  direction  of  Irishmen,  had  been  founded 
by  Charlemagne.  Through  France,  along  the  Bhine,  through 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain  the  Irish  missionaries  taught  and 
worked,  founding  schools  and  monasteries,  and  illuminating 
by  their  learning  the  darkest  pages  of  European  history.  One 
of  the  gpreat  treasures  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris  is  a 
beautiful  Irish  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels.  The  College  of  St. 
Isidore,  at  Bome,  possesses  many  Irish  manuscripts — ono  of 
them  a  Psalter,  folio  size,  written  throughout  in  letters  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  long,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  of 
the  later  works  of  the  Irish  school.  The  celebrated  Golden 
Gospels  of  Stockholm  are  of  Hiberno-Saxon  art  of  the  ninth 
century.  This  book  has  a  singular  history.  It  was  stolen  from 
England,  and  disappeared  lor  ages,  but  finally  was  discovered 
at  Mantua,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  purchased  for  the 
Boyai  Library  at  Stockholm.  St.  Petersburg  also  possesses  a 
highly  illuminated  copy  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  taken  from 
France  at  the  time  of  the  great  Bevolution,  and  found  its  way 
to  the  far  north.  It  is  a  perfect  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
Irish  style  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the  initial  letters  can  only 
bo  compared  to  those  of  the  Book  of  Kells.  All  those  Irish 
manuscript  Gospels  are,  without  exception,  copies  of  St. 
Jerome's  Latin  version. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  the  Frankish  style  of 
ornamentation,  a  blending  of  the  Classical  and  the  Byzantine, 
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hatl   almost   entire]/  siipcrsodcd  the  Loantifal    and   deTtcart^ 

Keltic  art  both  in  Kn-^Iand  and  tho  Continent,  and  aboat  the 

iift>ecnth  century  it  disappeared  even  froiu  oar  own  Irolaml, 

the  country  of  its  origin.      Tho  gorgeous  missals  and  illuaii- 

Dated  Gospels,  instinct  with  life,  geoiosy  holy  reverence,  und 

patient  lore,  were  destined  to  bo  replaced  soon  after  by  the 

dull  uaeehanisni  of  print;  while  Protestantism  used  all  its  new* 

fonnd  strength  to  tlostroy  that  innate  tendei>cy  of  our  nature 

which  seeks  to  manifest  religious  fervour,  faith,  and  zeal   by 

costly   olforiugs   and   tsacri&ces.       The    golden -bordered   holy 

books,    tho    sculptured    crosses,   tho  jewelled    shrines,  were 

crushed  under  tho  heel  of  Cromwell's  troopers  ;  tho  majestie 

and  beautiful  abbeys  were  desecrated  and  cast  down  to  rain, 

whilo  Lebido  them  rose  the  moan  and  ugly  structures  of  the 

Kcformed  faith,  us  if  tho  annihilation  of  all  beauty  were  thoa 

considered  to  be  the  most  acceptable  homage  which  man  could 

offer  to  tho  God  who  created  all  beauty,  aud  £tted  tho  humau 

soul  to  enjoy  aud  manifest  the  spiritual,  mystic  aud  eternal^ 

loveliness  of  form,  aud  colour,  and  symmetry. 

fcSiuco  that  mournful  poriod  when  the  conquering  iconoclasts 
cast  down  tho  temples  and  crushed  tho  spirit  of  our  people 
there  has  been  no  revival  of  art  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  won. 
derful,  therefore,  that  wo  cling  with  so  much  of  fond,  though 
Fad,  admiration  to  the  beautiful  memorials  of  tho  past,  and 
welcome  with  warm  appreciation  the  efforts  of  abh  ^  leariiod^ 

and  distinguished  men  to  illustrate  aud  preserve  them. 

SECOND— TUK  HOUND  TOWERS. 

The  pillar-towers  of  Ireland  are  a  standing  proof  of 
the  perfect  knowledge  in  the  art  of  building  posricssed  by 
the  people  who  at  liist  planned  and  erected  those  defiant 
"  conquerors  of  time."  Like  the  Book  of  Kells,  they 
arc,  even  at  tho  present  hour,  abiding  proofs  of  the  con- 
summate art  which  left  to  posterity  such  enduring  monu- 
ments. In  ai-chitecture  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  dyeing  and 
painting,  tho  ancients  had  regard  to  durability  ;  and  in 
this  aim  they  have  certainly  surpassed  all  modern  schools 
of  science  and  art.  Nothing,  at  the  present  day  can  be 
executed  with  pencil  or  chisel  that  would  like  the  paintings 
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And  pjramido  of  tlie  aucleut  worlJ,   stand   the  test  of 
time. 

The  subject  relating  to  the  Round  Towers  is  one  that 
ivould  fill  a  fair-sized  volume  ;  it  presents  dimensions  and 
outlines  far  too  wide  for  the  writer  to  compress,  and  yet 
elucidat<} ;  to  trace  clearly  and  fully  in  one  half  chapter 
before  the  critical  eye  of  the  learned  student.  There  is 
no  subject  just  now  in  the  literary  field  bc^fore  men  of 
learning  and  thought  in  Ireland,  and  before  men  of  no 
Jearning,  and  the  mere  unthinking,  yet  reading  public,  so 
full  of  knotty  and  apparently  contradictory  views  a^s  that 
relating  to  the  ancient  towers  of  Ireland.  The  subject 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  scholars.  !Men  of  no  learn- 
ing have,  like  children  looking  at  the  moon,  been  time 
iiltor  time  viewing  those  towers  without  any  profitable 
result,  Within  the  past  fifty  years,  however,  much  has 
bi?en  done  by  means  of  the  sciences  of  paleology  and 
comparative  philulogy,  and  by  discoveries  made  in  cities 
built  bv  the  ancients  who  ilourished  ni^fh  four  thousand 
\\i  rs  ago.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  theories  of 
iistronomers  reirardinuf  lii'htninj*'  wcix?  the  theories  of  chil- 
<]reii.  One  experiment  made  (June,  ITol!^  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin with  his  electrical  kite,  on  the  plains  of  Thiladelphia, 
opened  the  doors  of  the  material  heavens,  and  all  the  light 
that  flashes  in  the  spheres,  that  brightens  the  Arctic  regions 
jit  mid-night,  that  speeds  from  pole  to  2)ole,  that  darts 
IVoni  the  stars,  that  silently  permeates  space,  was  read  iu 
an  instant  by  the  eye  of  the  philosopher. 
•  J^y  the  key  of  science,  a  world  hidden  for  ages  is 
opened  up  in  an  instant,  or  a  new  order  of  things  starts 
into  being.  Ihc  discovery  made  by  Professor  OiTsted  nf 
<'oj>enhagan  in  IS  19,  of  the  action  of  current  electricity 
on  a  magnet,  has  revolutionised  the  world  and  brought 
ihe  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  b.oinds  of  a  village  homo. 
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Telegraphy  is  as  mm-h  a  nir\t  tor  of  everj-day  life  do^  as 
the  mail  coach  had  been  lifty  years  ago  in  the  metropolis^ 
Oersted's  accidental  discovery  has  led  to  this  moral  and 
social  amelioration,  iK>t  in  one  kingdom,  but  thronghont 
the  habitable  globe. 

Tretty  much  in  this  way  a  largo  amount  of  knowledge, 
which  lay  entirely  hidden  some  years  ago,  has  been 
gleaned  respecting  the  early  history  of  nations.  Fresh 
and  truthful  views  regarding  the  iiound  Towers  can, 
therefore,  \^o  presented  now-a-days  to  t\\c  learned  reader. 

It  is  well  to  begin,  then,  to  view  the  subject  of  the 
pillar  towers  as  they  rise  before  the  view,  covered  with 
the  mist  of  agog,  like  enchanted  castles  seen  at  a  distance 
l>edecked  with  a  halo  under  the  gilding  hght  of  early 
dawn. 

Fiction  must  be  eliminated  from  facts. 

Truth,  hidden  and  unpereeived,  must  be  developed. 

AVhat  is  certain  must  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  sepa^ 
rated  from  that  which  is  uncertain. 

The  most  probable  oi»inion  can  then  be  found  regard- 
ing (1)  the  time  in  which  the  towers  were  built.  Next, 
the  object  which  the  ancients  had  in  view,  or  the  purpose 
which  they  wished  to  ell'ect  in  erecting  them,  can  be 
ascertained.  'J'he  two  questions  are  quite  distinct.  If 
one  arrive  at  a  correct  view  re;j:anlino:  the  time,  he  will 

or?  ' 

readily  perceive  the  object  for  which  the  towers  were 
erected. 

wir\T  IS  CKnxAx:  what  is  not. 
1.  It  is  certain  that  to-dny  the  pillar-towers  of  Ii-elaTi*! 
"  lift  their  h«  ads  sublime,"  as  they  have  done  for  the 
pnst  thousand  yc^r.s  presenting,  even  still,  perennial 
proofs  of  primeval  proiieiency  in  the  piv.ctice  of  the  art 
of  architecture.  Well  does  Denis  Florence  ^lacCarthy 
sing  of  those  '^giey  old  pillar  ti^mplcs '  : — 
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The  pillar. towers  of  Ireland,  how  wondrously  they  stand, 
Bj  the  lakes  and  rushing  risers,  through  the  valleys  of  oar  land ; 
In  mystic  file  through  the  isle,  they  lift  their  heads  sublime. 
These  grey  old  pillar-temples — these  conquerors  of  time. 

2.  The  period  at  which  they  were  erected  is  not  cer- 
tain. To  this  point  the  reader's  attention  is  respectfully 
invited. 

3.  The  object  for  which  they  were  planned  and  per- 
fected is  a  matter  entirely  hidden  from  all  historic  search. 
It  may  become  known  if  one  conld  first  form  a  very  pro- 
bable opinion  of  the  time  in  which  the  towers  were  first 
erected. 

According  to  the  authority  of  Marcus  Koane,  M.R.I.  A., 
author  of  live  Towers  and  Temi-les  of  Ancic7it  Ireland. 
Duhlin  :  Ilodges  and  Smith,  1867,  there  have  been  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Hound  Towers  in  ancient  Ireland. 
The  remains  of  sixty-six  can  be  traced.  However,  on 
the  testimony  of  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt,  in  the  catechism 
of  the  history  of  Ireland,  there  are  only  fifty-two 
Bound  Towers  actually  existing  in  Ireland.  In  page  3, 
(^thirty-fifth  edition,  1872,  Dublin,  Duffy)  he  asks  the 
question  :  "  Are  there  any  remarkable  remains  of  early 
Irish  buildings  ?"  And  he  replies,  **  Yes,  there  are  fifty- 
two  Rround  Towers  in  Ireland  of  a  very  high  antiquity. 
Thoir  origin  and  their  purpose  are  unknown." 

The  present  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are 
sixty-six,  or  the  rema  ins  of  that  many,  as  declared  by 
Mr.  Marcus  Keane,  M.R.I  A.,  because  his  work  is  the 
latest  published  (early  in  1868)  ;  and  because  he  has 
made,  for  years  past,  the  number  of  the  towers  and 
sketches  of  them  the  particular  object  of  his  study.  'J  ho 
woik  which  he  has  given  the  public  has  been  pre  jerte<l 
and  completed  in  the  leisure  hours  of  three  years  (heforo 
the  t  me  of  publication  )  and  neither  labor  nor  expense 
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has  been  spared  in  visiting  and  closely  inspecting  the 
nnmcrons  sites  and  specimens  of  early  architecture, 
described  or  illustrated  by  him.  He  has  travelled,  he 
declares,  more  than  five  thousand  miles  through  Ireland, 
and  chiefly  on  post-cars.  As  archoeologist  and  tourist,  he 
confesses  he  that  furnishes  a  trustworthy  topographical 
and  pictorial  guide  to  the  most  remarkable  ruins  of  Ire- 
land. The  present  writer  has  read  Mr.  Marcus  Eeane  s 
book  throughout ;  and  the  only  point  in  it  deserving  of 
praise  is  the  correctness  and  fulness  of  the  drawings, 
and  the  additional  testimony  furnished  by  him  as  an  eye- 
witness to  the  number  and  reality  of  those  conquerors 
of  time. 

Having  given  credit  to  Mr,  Marcus  Keano  for  all  that 
appears  to  the  writer  good  and  useful  in  the  work,  he 
may  be  allowed  to  tell  those  who  have  not  read  the  book 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Keano  proposes  to  show  that  the  Eound  Towers 
were  built  by  the  Cuthitcs,  as  he  calls  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Ham,  or  Cham,  and  the  progenitors,  ac- 
cording to  him,  of  the  Scythian  race. — (p.  207.) 

NuTK — The  Scythians  have  sprung  from  Magog,  second 
son  of  Japhet.  Keane  and  Bryant  state  that  they  are 
descendants  of  Cham. 

AVhy  it  is  that  he  makes  such  a  statement  nobody  but 
himself  can  tell. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Kelts  of  Ireland — the  earliest  as 
well  as  the  latest  migration — were  the  descendants  of 
Gomor,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet.;  The  Kimmerii,  the 
Kelts,  the  Galli,  Galatians,  the  Iberians  in  the  Caucasus 
and  in  Spain,  those  of  the  Kimmcrian  IJosphorus  and  the 
Crimea,  the  Irish,  Welsh,  British,  are  all  of  the  race  of 
Japhet*s  eldest  son.  This  view  is  entirely  opposed  to 
all  those  who  say  that  the  Kelts  of  Ireland  are  descend- 
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ants  of  the  Phoenicians. — (^See  Biblical  GMgraphy,  hy  Dr, 
Bosenmuller ;  and  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Biblical  Gyclopeila), 

Mr.  Keane  contradicts,  without  shewing  any  reason, 
the  truths  which  the  light  of  the  science  of  comparative 
philology  has  disclosed  to  the  modem  literary  world. 

Hermeneutics,  Exegetics,  Paleography,  and  Ethnology 
are  regarded  as  sciences  by  learned  men  ;  and  of  course 
the  truths  investigated  by  their  aid  have  been  deemed 
sure  and  certain.  These  sciences  Mr.  Keane  does  not 
know.  He  makes  it  evident  that  he  never  heard  of  such 
safe  conduits  to  historic  truth. 

The  book  is  written  without  plan.  It  treats  of  every- 
thing relating  to  Ireland,  Christian  and  pre-Christian  as 
something  mythical,  as  seen  by  one  dwelling  in  the  land 
of  dreams.  The  work  may  well  be  compared  to  a  stuffed 
image  on  which  one  sees  suspended — as  on  the  Hindu 
Idol  Kali — all  kinds  of  grotesque  ornamentation.  The 
Hindu  idol  has  four  arms  and  a  necklace  of  skulls.  The 
figure  is  represented  trampling  upon  an  intelb'gent  crea- 
ture. Such  is  the  book  before  us.  It  has  no  vital  force, 
for  it  is  devoid  of  plan.  It  has  four  arms,  for  it  takes 
up  Paganism  and  Christianity,  and  makes  use  of  each, 
right  and  left,  as  it  seems  to  suit  the  drift  of  the  writer ; 
for,  there  is  no  purpose  apparent  in  the  work.  Very 
likely  the  compiler  had  meant  well ;  but  if  he  had  studied 
the  exact  sciences  in  any  way,  or  if  he  had  looked  over 
the  pages  of  the  Logic  tract,  and  had  consulted  a  little 
conmion  sense,  he  would  not,  as  he  has  done,  make  the 
Irish  saints  either  myths  or  demons  ;  he  would  not  have 
stated  that  all  the  ruins  of  Catholic  churches  and  monas- 
teries, even  those  at  our  door — ^for  instance,  the  Abey- 
knock-moy,  and  Kilbannon — had  been  Pagan  shrines 
and  temples  re-built  in  modern  times.  If  he  had  known 
the  Irish  language  he  would  not  have  made  the  absurd 
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and  outrageous  mistake  of  saying  that  fidh  is  the  plural 
of  hudk  (p.  20 G) ;  that  the  name  of  the  idol  Astoreth  or 
Venus,  was  derived  from  the  Irish  word  adore,  Adore^ 
in  Irish,  is  a  miss-spelling  for  '*  a  stjir" — oh,  treasure  ! 
or,  oh,  store  !  If  he  had  consulted,  for  one  hour,  the  Rev 
John  0*IIanlon,  M.R.I.A.,  he  would  have  been  convinced 
that  Irish  saints — Patrick  and  Jarlath,  Colman  and 
Brendan  (see  p.  203  and  passim)  were  not  Pagan  perso- 
nations, mythical  or  demoniac,  but  that  they  were  real 
men  who  lived  and  prayed,  and  tauglit  and  worked,  and 
that  their  works  remain.  The  inspired  narrative  of  Moses 
is  made  to  suit  the  Cutliitc  theory.  Like  the  Hindu  figure, 
the  work  tramples  to  the  earth  every  intelligent  thought. 
The  sane  opinions  of  every  learned  writer — scholars  like 
O'Donovan  and  Sir  William  Wilde,  and  Dr.  W.  K.  Sul- 
livan,  ])r  Petrie — of  all  who  have  penned  a  line  on  Irish, 
are  valued  as  naught  or  simply  ignored.  Perhaps  the 
writer  had  not  known  them.  There  is  one  good,  how- 
ever, regarding  the  book  to  be  yet  noticed  ;  it  is,  that  the 
writer  of  it  asks  no  man  to  embrace  his  opinions  or  to 
uj>hold  his  views. 

Speaking  in  general,  it  must  bo  said,  that  the  most 
exact  and  settled  sciences,  if  allowed  to  be  treated  with- 
out care  or  order,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  chaotic 
state.  How  much  more  so  do  those  sciences,  like  paleo- 
graphy and  antiquities,  suffer  under  untrained  hands, 
'iho  most  beautiful  and  the  most  elegantly  arranged 
garden  will  soon  lose  its  beauty  and  fruit,  if  the  fences 
surrounding  it  arc  broken  down  and  every  creature 
allowed  to  enter  and  pull  up  the  rarest  and  most  precious 
j)lants. 

Verily,  if  the  youngest  tyro  in  St.  Jarlath's  College 
should  have  written  such  a  work  as  the  Tonevs  and  Tem^ 
lies  of  Anciod  Ii'daml,   he  would  certainly  obtain  no 
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position  of  honor  in  liis  class,  until  he  should  enlarge  his 
knowledge,  improve  his  style,  and  fonn  some  notion  of 
correct  thought  and  logical  judgment. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    BOUND    TOWERS  ? 

For  the  benefit  of  many  who,  in  America  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, will  read  these  pages,  it  is  well  to  tell  what  the 
Towers  are.  Perhaps  no  better  description  of  them 
could  be  given  than  that  furnished  by  Dr.  Pctrie  himself 
in  the  following  outline  : — 

"  These  Towers   are  rotund,    cylindrical   structures, 
usually  tapering  upwards,  and   varying  in  height  from 
fifty  to  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  in  ex- 
ternal circumference,  at  the  base,  from  forty,  sixty  feet, 
or  somewhat  more.      They  have  usually  a  circular,  pro- 
jecting base,  consisting   of  one,  two,  or  three  steps,  or 
plinths,  and  are  furnished   at  the  top  with  a  conical  roof 
of  stone,  which  frequently,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  terminated  with  a  cross  formed  of  a  single  stone. 
The  wall,  towards  the  base,  is  never  less  than  three  feet 
in  thickness,  but   is  usually  more,  and  occasionally  fivo 
feet,  being  always  in  accordance  with  the  general  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  In  the  interior,  they  are  divided 
into  stories,  varying  in  number  from  four  to  eight  feet, 
as  the  height  of  the  tower  permitted,  and  usually  about 
twelve  feet  in  height.     These  stories  are  marked   either 
by  projecting  belts  of  stone,  sets  ofP,  or  ledges,  or  holes 
in  the  wall  to  secure  joists,  on  which  rested  the  floors, 
which  were  almost  always   of  wood.      In  the  uppermost 
of  these  stories  the  wall  is  perforated  by  two,  four,  live, 
six,  or  ^eiglit  apertures,   but   most  usually  four,    which 
sometimes  face  the  cardinal  poi  nts,  and  sometimes  not. 
The  lowest  story,  or  rather  its  place,  is  sometimes  com- 
posed of  solid  masonry,  and  when  not  so,  it  never  hfis  any 
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aperture  to  light  it.  In  the  second  story  the  wall  id 
usually  perfc'orated  by  the  entrance  doorway,  which  is 
generally  from  eight  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
only  large  enough  to  admit  a  single  person  at  a  time. 
The  intermediate  stories  are  each  lighted  ly  a  single  aper- 
ture, placed  variously,  and  usually  very  small  size,  though 
in  several  instances,  that  directly  over  the  doorway  is  of 
a  size  little  less  than  that  of  (he  doorway,  and  would 
appear  to  be  intended  as  a  second  entrance.  In  their 
masonic  construction  they  present  a  considerable  variety, 
but  the  generality  of  them  are  built  in  that  kind  of 
careful  masonry  called  spauled  rubble,  in  which  small 
stones,  shaped  by  the  hammer  in  default  of  suitable  stones 
at  hand,  are  placed  in  every  interstice  of  the  largtT 
stones,  so  that  very  little  mortar  appears  to  be  intermixed 
in  the  body  of  the  wall ;  and  thus  the  outsiilc  of  spauled 
masonry,  especially,  present  an  almost  unintcrupted  sur- 
face of  stone,  supplementary  splinters  being  ci  re  fully 
inserted  in  the  joints  of  the  undried  wall.  Such  also  in 
the  style  of  masonry  in  the  most  ancient  churches  ;  but 
it  should  be  added,  that  in  the  interior  of  the  walls  of 
both,  grouting  is  abundantly  used.  In  some  instancss, 
however,  the  towers  present  a  surface  of  ashlar  masonry 
(but  rarely  laid  in  courses  perfectly  regular),  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  though  more  usually  on  the  exterior 
only  ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  the  lower  portions  of  the 
towers  exhibit  less  of  regularity  than  the  upper  parts. 

"  In  their  architectural  features  an  equal  diversity  of 
style  is  observable,  and  of  these  the  doorway  is  the  most 
remarkable.  When  the  tower  is  of  rubble  masonry,  the 
doorways  seldom  present  any  decorations,  and  are  either 
quadrangnlnr  and  covered  with  a  lintel  of  a  single  stone 
of  "Tcat  size,  or  senncirciilar-headed  either  bv  the  con- 
struction  of  a  regilar  arch,  or  the  cutting  of  a  single 
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itone,  Tliero  are,  however,  two  instances  of  very  richly 
decorated  doorways  in  towers  of  this  description,  namely, 
those  of  Kildare  and  Timahoe.  In  the  more  regularly 
constructed  towers  the  doorways  are  always  arched  semi- 
circularly,  and  are  usually  ornamented  with  archieves  or 
bands  on  their  external  faces.  The  upper  apertures  but 
rarely  present  any  decorations,  and  are  most  usually  of  a 
quadrangular  form.  They  are,  however,  sometimes  semi- 
circular headed,  and  still  oftener  present  the  triangular 
or  straight-sided  arch.  I  should  further  add,  that  in  tho 
construction  of  these  apertures,  very  frequent  examples 
occur  of  that  kind  of  masonry,  consisting  of  long  and 
short  stones  alternately,  now  generally  considered  by 
antiquaries  as  a  characteristic  of  Saxon  archi  tec  tore  in 
England."— Pajo  355. 

As  to  the  doorways  of  Irish  Round  Towers  of  tho 
sixty-six  towers  which  remain,  only  forty -six  have  got 
doorways ;  the  others  are  reduced  to  their  foundations, 
or  else  have  lost  their  original  entrances. 

"Of  these  forty-six  doorways  tlurty-four  are  round- 
headed  :  The  remaining  twelve  doorrvays  are  square- 
headed.  Round-headed  doorways  generally  exhibit  a 
better  style  of  workmanship  and  materials  than  are  found 
in  the  quadrangular  specimens." — Towcrn  and  Ti.mi.les  of 
Anciait  Inland,  Kcane,  p^p.  302,  322. 

WHEN  BUILT  ? 

At  what  period  were  ihe  Round  Towers  first  built  ? 

For  the  past  three  centuries,  as  is  known,  and  perhaps 
for  many  a  century  previous  to  that  period,  the  question 
was  askeJ,  and  has  never  been  solved.  It  is  not  likely 
that  it  can  be  fully  and  clearly  answered  on  the  present 
occasion.  All  the  present  writer  undertakes  to  do,  is  to 
ut  before  the  i*eader  all  those  opinions  worth  knowing, 
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cnterlaiuoJ  by  learned  men  in  the  present  and  in  the 
past,  and  the  reasons  on  which  these  respactive  opinions 
rest,  and  then  to  give  that  view  which,  to  his  own  think- 
ing, is  tlie  best  authenticated  and  supported.  There  are 
three  commonly  received  opinions  amongst  Irish  anti- 
quaries regarding  the  Round  Towers  : — First,  that  tkey 
arc  the  work  of  Danish  hands  ;  sccjnd,  of  early  Christian 
times  ;  third,  of  Pagan  origin. 

To  which  the  writer  adds  a  fourth,  his  own  ;  that  the 
Kound  Towers  were  lirst  built  in  the  early  Pagan  period 
by  those  of  the  Aryan  race  who  had  settled  in  this  island 
of  destiny  ;  but  that  after  the  Gospel  had  been  preached 
in  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  turned  the  Bound  Towers,  as  he 
did  the  Pagan  fountains,  to  the  service  of  Christian  rites, 
and  hallowed  them  by  Christian  practices  and  religious 
associations.  This  fourth  opinion  is  that  which  seems 
to  his  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale,  the  most  con- 
vincing and  the  best  supported  by  reason  and  authority. 

The  first  theory  is,  that  the  Towers  had  been  built  by 
the  Danes  while  they  enjoyed  a  footirg  in  this  island. 
This  view  was  first  published  by  tlie  Very  Rev.  John 
Lynch,  Archdeacon  of  Tuara,  one  of  tlie  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Ireland,  author  of 
C>.tm-n'ciusu  E versus,  and  cotemporary  with  Rothe,  Ussher, 
Plemin;^,  Colgan,  Keating,  MacFirbis,  ^^'a^d,  ^VadJing, 
Ware,  Stephen  "White,  O'Fiaherty. 

In  publishing  this  opinion  he  wished  simply  to  contra- 
dict the  expression  of  Giraldus,  that  the  Round  Towers  — 
those,  fur  instance,  buried  in  the  waters  of  l^ugh  Xeagh, 
were  built  (more  jmfvlo')  in  the  Irish  fashion.  Tliis  idea 
of  the  Towers,  said  to  be  sunk  beneath  the  bUlows  of 
Lough  Neagh,  has  been  wedded  to  song  b}^  our  national 
poet,  Mooio : 


_"* 
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On  Longh  Neagh's  banks,  as  the  fisherman  strays, 

Wheu  the  clear,  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  waves  beneath  him  shining. 

The  learned  Father  Lynch  had  no  reason  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  except  the  hearsay  tradition  of  the  peasantry, 
who  attribute  everything  of  an  extraordinary  character 
in  the  building  line  to  the  Danes.  This  view  put  forward 
by  the  Archdeacon  in  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  as 
mere  hearsay,  was  subsequently  maintained  as  a  certainty 
by  Peter  Walsh,  in  his  work,  the  Pruspevt  of  Ireland. 

Molyneux  adopted  the  same  opinion,  not  because  he 
had  any  s  jlid  reason  in  suppoH  of  this  view,  but  because 
the  liound  Towers  being  a  reality,  they  must  have  been 
built  b}'  some  skilled  people.      To  him  it  appeared  an 
axiom  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ireland  had  been  bar- 
barians.    He  did  not  think  to  doubt  it.     On  this  hypo- 
thesis they  could  not,  he  argued,  have  built  the  Bound 
Towers.    Hence,  as  these  edifices  are  a  reality,  the  Danes 
— for  no  others  are  named — must  have  been  the  archi- 
tects.    This  mode  of  reasoning  was,  of  course,  false — 
grossly  false.     His  opinion,  and  that  of  Ledwich    (1739- 
1823)  in  regard  to  the  ancient  Irish,  that  they  had  been 
savages,  is  opposed  to  the  truth  of  aufhentic   history ; 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the   science   of  comparative 
philology  ;  opposed  to  Catholic  truth  ;  opposed  to  the  tes- 
timony furnished  by  the  yet  abiding  architectural  monu- 
ments in  the  East  from  which  our  race  emigrated.     His- 
torians,  like   Livy  amongst   the   ancients,    and   a   vast 
number  of  writers  of  history  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  start  with  the  notion  that  the  earliest  settlers 
in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  been  rude  and 
ignorant,  and  only  a  slight  degree  raised  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  above  the  ape  and  the  gorilla.       This  strange 
view  is  founded  on  the  theory  that  man,  phys.cally  and 
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intolloctnally,  is  continuously  progressing.  Molyncor, 
then,  was,  in  his  time,  convinced  that  the  pagan  Irish  had 
\reen  savages  ;  and,  as  he  know  that  the  English  settlers 
had  not  built  the  Kound  Towers,  therefore  he  argued  the 
Danes  must  have  built  them. 

Ledwich  carried  this  erroneous  opinion  farther  stilJ. 
He  was  convinced  that  it  was  an  absurdity  to  suppose  tha 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Ireland — not  alone  the  pagan  but 
the  Christian  nativcH — had  been  civilized.  Hence,  they 
could  not,  as  he  thought,  have  built  the  Round  Towers. 
The  early  Christian  Irish  were,  to  his  thinking,  not  much 
superior  to  the  pagan  ;  therefore  the  Christian  Irish  did 
not  build  them.  The  Danes  alone,  of  all  those  known 
to  have  been  in  Ireland,  were  enlightened  and  civilized  ; 
and  hence,  they  alone,  as  he  supposed,  must  have  erected 
those  mystic  and  majestic  piles. 

Well,  indeed,  and  with  masterly  literary  courage,  does 
Doctor  Petrie  express  his  own  opinion  regarding  this 
ignorant,  insolent  writer,  and  of  what  that  writer,  in  his 
bias  and  vain  llippancy,  has  left  on  record.  The  follow- 
ing are  Dr.  Petrio's  words  : — *•  Nothing  but  its  artfulness 
can  exceed  the  mendacity  of  Ledwich's  writing.*' — Inquiry 
in^o  ihe  Onjiu  of  iJip,  Itomui  2\>ia';-s^  jy.  10,  smnul  eliUon, 

Dr.  Petrie  is  open  and  candid  in  all  he  writes.  He 
gives  his  views  clearly  and  fairly,  and  the  reasons,  too,  on 
which  they  rest.  One  has  a  pleasure  in  reading  the 
words  of  such  a  writer ;  but,  with  men  like  Ledwich — 
and  there  arc  many  of  his  class,  who  write  to  deceive 
others — it  is  hard  foi-  honest  thinkers  like  Dr.  Petrie  or 
Sir  William  Wilde — men  of  his  own  creed — to  have 
patience. 

The  opinion  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Tuam, 
John  Lynch,  and  the  views  of  Peter  Walsh,  of  ]\rolyneux 
and  of  Ledwich  are  not  supported  by  authentic  facts. 
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•This  first  theory  is,  then,  at  present  rejected  by  all. 
The  reasons  are  : 

1.  The  Danes  have  never  been   folly  established  in 

Ireland. 

2.  Their  strongest  and  firmest  settlement  had  been 
made  in  Waterford,  Wexford,  Limerick.  One  should 
naturally,  then,  expect  to  find  in  those  counties  many 
Pillar  Towers ;  and  conversely  few  or  no  Pillar  Towers  in 
the  counties  in  which  the  Danes  had  made  no  permanent 
settlement.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Pillar  towers 
raise  their  heads,  to  this  hour,  in  counties  where  the 
Danes  never  had  obtained  a  settled  footing.  And  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick,  Waterford  and  Wexford,  the  fewest, 
and  those  most  wasted  by  the  hand  of  time,  are  found  to 
exist.  The  Round  Tower  built  in  ashlar  at  Ardmore,  in 
Waterford,  with  its  circular  arch,  and  Irish  style  mani- 
fested in  the  moulding,  in  the  working  of  the  arch,  in  the 
mason  work  to  be  seen  under  the  sill  and  all  round,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best,  and  is  found  yet  in  a  fair  state  of  pre- 
servation ;  so  are  those  which  raise  their  heads  to  the 
clouds  at  Cluaincaoin  and  Dysart,  county  Limerick ; 
while  the  few  at  Lismore  and  Dungarvan,  at  Killmallock, 
St.  Mungret*s,  at  Ardladhrau,  Ferns,  and  Wexford,  are 
fast  crumbling  to  decay. 

3.  If  those  northmen  from  Denmark  and  Scandinavia 
had  b  uilt  these  Towers  in  Ireland,  why  did  they  not  erect 
Round  Towers  in  England,  where  they  once  held  regal 
power  ?  Why  did  they  not  build  those  pillar  piles,  signs 
of  sovereign  sway,  in  Normandy,  in  Belgium  ?  Nay,  why 
had  they  not  built  them  in  their  own  land,  in  Jutland, 
or  Denmark,  or  Scandinavia  ?  It  is  as  clear  as  can  be, 
that  had  the  Northmen  built  the  Irish  Round  Towers  they 
would,  at  some  period  and  in  some  other  place,  have  erected 
similar  edifices  to  commemorate  their  supreme  skill  and 
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their  sovereign  sway.  Bat  no  monument  of  the  kind  is 
to  be  foand  any  where  in  England,  Normandy,  Belgium, 
or  Denmark.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Danes 
never  built  those  perennial  piles  of  architectural  art.  In 
addition  to  all  that  has  been  here  proven,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  supporters  of  this  first  view  cannot  show  that 
the  Danes  had,  at  the  time,  any  adequate  idea  of  that 
advanced  architectural  skill  of  which  the  erection  of  tlie 
Towers  is  a  proof. 


(357) 

CHAPTER  Xni. 

Bound  Towers — second  theory.  The  first  theory  is  that 
the  Danes  built  the  Towers ;  the  second,  that  these  con- 
querors of  time  are  the  work  of  Irish  Christian  hands, 
and  had  been  built  at  different  periods  between  the 
fifth  century  and  the  thirteenth.  That  is  Dr.  Petrie*s 
opinion.  It  is  held  by  many  scholars  at  present  in 
Ireland,  especially  by  ecclesiastics.  Dr  Petrie's  Proofs; 
Positive  Proofs  ;  Negative  Proofs.  The  writer's  duty. 
His  views.  Refutation  of  Petrie.  An  anecdote — ^the 
Archbishop  and  the  peasant  boy  on  the  subject  of  the 
tides.  Illogical  Scholarship.  Literary  bores.  Silence 
is  not  of  itself  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  an 
alleged  fact.  Third  theory — that  the  Round  Towers 
are  of  pagan  origin.  Those  who  support  this  view. 
Fourth  theory — I'he  Round  Towers  were  built  in  the 
early  pagan  period  by  the  children  of  the  Aryan  race 
who  had  landed  in  Ireland  ;  that  after  the  Qospel  had 
been  preached  by  St.  Patrick,  the  Bound  Towers  were 
turned  to  the  service  of  Christian  rites,  and  hallowed 
by  Christian  practices.  They  are  pagan  in  origin ; 
in  use  Christian.  The  great  reason  Dr.  Petrie  did  not 
admit  the  pagan  origin  of  the  Towers  is,  (1)  because  he 
could  not  be  certain  that  the  Irish  race,  before  the 
Christian  era,  had  been  skilled  in  science  and  arts. 
Philology  proves  to  a  certainty  that  Kelts  were  Aryan; 
their  language  shows  it ;  therefore,  they  were  learned. 
Hence,  the  Irish  language  has  been  useful  in  elucidate 
ing  and  settling  this  vexed  subject  of  the  Pillar-towera. 
This  argument  is  strengthened  by  (2)  the  character 
and  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  towers.  The  style 
is  Cyclopian,  like  that  found  in  Etruria,  Mycense, 
Thebes,  Persepolis.  (3)  Corroborative  Proofs  : — Shape 
of  Doors,  Arches.  Slanting  or  tapering  superstructures 
like  the  Pyramidal  piles  along  the  NUe,  or  those  found 
in  Eastern  climes,  are  of  the  earliest  architectural 
types. 

SECOND  THEOBT. 

The  second  theory  regarding  the  Bound  Towers  :-^ 
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'rii**ii«  rotund,  cylindrical  structures,  which  vary  in  height 
fi'tmi  UUy  to  ono  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  is  that  thej  are 
ihu  work  of  early  Irish  Christian  hands ;  that  they  had 
imm  hiiilt  hy  frish  Catholics  at  different  periods  between 
ihii  lii'tii  century  and  the  thirteenth,  and  that  the  object 
iitiiJiKlcd  by  their  use  was  to  serve  as  appendages  to 
6ci:l(fiiiuHti(;ul  establishments,  as  belfries,  as  monastic 
casllt^d,  ad  homes  of  safety  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  of 
■urpriiiij,  as  U)wers  of  defence  for  ministers  of  religion, 
as  biift^d  for  vehHols  and  vestments  used  at  the  holy  altar. 
TliJH  ujiiuion,  which  appears  so  natural,  was  put  forward 
|)>  lir.  I'utrii? — himself  a  Protestant — and  has  been  ably 
dufiiinliiil  hy  him  in  a  largo  volume  of  150  pp.  imper. 
ooiiivij,  untitled  The  J'JcclesiiUftical  Arch'tic'ure  of  Ireland 
aiiUrioi'  ttithti  Aniflit-S^vnnanlnviuion,  compinslng  an  Essay 
ou  the  Oi'i-  in  ciu  /  /  W-^  ofth:  llouni  Tmvcrs  of  Ireland.  Dwfe- 
//n,  ilnli/.a  and  Smilh,  1^45.  The  opinion  is,  at  present, 
hulil  luaimuuily  by  nearly  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland 
wlu»  l.iivo  voail  Petrio's  work;  it  is  the  view  of  a  great 
nmiiy  biholars  who  have  in  a  passing  way  paid  any  atten- 
i'iiiu  to  the  sul'ject.  The  learned  Very  liev.  Dr.  Mathew 
Ktilly,  l*i\>fessor  of  Belles  Lettrcs,  Ma}Tiooth,  defended 
this  opinion.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Dr  Petrie.  That 
learned  and  gentle  ecclesiastic  and  savant  has  (^Dublin 
B('.vi''u\  July,  1845)  declared,  and  deservedly,  of  Dr. 
Petrio's  book,  '*  that  it  is  a  work  for  which  a  savant  in 
Prance  would  be  entitled  to  a  place  amongst  the  nobility." 
Irishmen  cannot  hope  for  honours  so  great ;  for,  if  so, 
Petrie  ought,  certainly,  to  have  been  raised  to  a  baronetcy. 
If  respect  for  the  opinion  of  one  under  whom  the  pre- 
sent writer  had  been  a  pupil  for  three  years — Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly ;  if  early  impressions  alone  were  the  lights  thai 
led  to  conviction  ;  if  a  desire  to  see  the  name  of  the  early 
Irish  Christian  Church  hold  a  distinguished  place,  as  sha 
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certainly  deserves,  not  alone  for  the  piety  and  sanctity  of 
her  sons,  but  for  their  great  learning  and  wonderful 
knowledge  in  past  times,  he  who  pens  these  lines  would 
naturally  hold  the  opinion  propounded  so  ably  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  and  approved  and  supported  by  the  most  erudite 
antiquarian  of  the  period — Professor  Kelly  of  Maynooth. 
Impressions  received  in  the  days  of  youth  exerciae  their 
influence ;  and  so  they  certainly  have  done  on  the  mind  of 
the  present  writer.  Dr.  Petrie's  work  came,  through  the 
kindness  of  ]Mr.  Hardiman,  who  lived  at  Errew  monastery 
in  the  year  1845,  into  the  hands  of  the  present  writer, 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  Petrio's  views  became  his 
views.  But  time  and  fuller  knowledge  have  changed  the 
conviction  then  arrived  at  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Pillar  Towers  of  his  native  land. 

DB.  PKTRIb's  proofs. 

In  order  to  convince  students  of  Irish  history  and  Irish 
antiquities,  ^*  that  the  Eound  Towers  are  of  Christian  and 
ecclesiastical  origin,  and  were  erected  at  various  periods 
between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  centuries,"  the  learned 
Dr.  Petrie  has  been  obliged  to  disprove,  according  to  his 
knowledge  ard  ability,  the  arguments  brought  forward 
by  those  who  maintain  that  the  Towers  had  been  planned 
by  Irish  heads,  and  erected  by  Irish  hands,  at  a  period  of 
pagan  power  in  Ireland. 

The  proofs  put  forward  to  support  the  position  which 
ho  ably  upholds  and  defends  are  derived  from  two 
sources — the  one,  positive ;  the  other  negative. 

The  positive  proofs  are  : — (1)  That  the  Towers  are 
never  found  unconnected  with  ancient  ecclesiastical  foun- 
<lations. 

(2)  That  the  uses  to  which  theEound  Towers  are  known 
by  a  uniform  and  concurrent  tradition  of  the  country  to 
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have  bpen  applied — a  tradition  corrohorat^id  by  writteo 
testimony  and  authentic  evi  lenc » — accord  precisely  with 
the  ChriHtian  and  ecclesiastical  character  of  those  ancient 
buildings. 

(3)  That  on  several,  Christian  enriblems  are  observable. 

(4)  That  they  nre  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  as 
that  fo>ind  in  well-known  Irish  ecclesiastical  buildingn 
of  the  early  Christian  period ;  or,  as  Dr.  Petrie  states* 
that  the  architeotoral  style  of  tlvo  Towers  exhibits  no 
feature  or  peculiarity  not  equally  found  in  the  original 
churches  with  which  they  are  locally  connected  when 
such  remain. 

The  negative  proofs  are  : — (a)  That  the  arguments  ad- 
duced by  Gh5neral  Vallancey,  Mr.  Beauford,  Miss  Beau- 
fort, and  Dr.  0'(Jonor,  are  not  valid. 

(b)  That  these  furnished  by  Dr.  Lanigan,  Mr.  D' Alton, 
Tliomas  Moore,  Mr.  Windele,  can  be  reduced  to  the  same 
category  with  those  put  forward  by  Vallancey,  and  hence 
arc  to  be  refute  J  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning  as 
Vallancey 's  have  been. 

(c)  That  supposing  the  Towers  had  been  built  in  pagan 
times,  no  one  can  tell  either  the  precise  period  or  the 
gpecial  purpose  for  which  they  were  erecte<l. 

(d)  That  no  mention  is  made  by  any  writer  in  any  of 
the  early  Irish  authentic  records  that  the  Towers  had 
been  built  in  pagan  times. 

TUE  writer's  duty  :    HIS  VIEWS  AND  PROOFS. 

The  present  writer  must  necessarily  show  how  far 
(1)  Dr.  Petrie's  reasoning  is  logically  conclusive ;  (2) 
how  much  it  really  provis;  (3)  how  far  the  positive 
proofs  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Irujuii^y  into  the  Oi-vjin 
and  Uses  of  tlie  Round  Towers  tend  to  convince  right- 
minded  men   and  scholars  that  his   theory  respecting 
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their  Christian  origin  is  correct,  and  sufficiently  supported 
by  facts  and  valid  proofs.  (4:)  In  presenting  his  own  opi- 
nion he  must  put  clearly  before  the  reader  the  reasons  that 
convince  himself  that  the  Round  Towers  were  built  in  the 
early  pagan  period  by  those  of  the  Aryan  race  who  had 
settled  in  this  island ;  that  after  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached  in  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  turned  those  majestic 
pagan  piles,  as  he  did  the  pagan  fountains,  to  the  service 
of  Christian  rites,  and  hallowed  them  by  Christian  prac- 
tices and  religious  associations. 

(1^  The  fact  that  most  of  these  splendid  edifices  stand 
close  by  or  within  the  precincts  of  those  ruins  which  all 
confess  to  be  the  remains  of  Christian  or  ecclesiastical 
buildings  is,  Dr.  Petrie  states,  proof  sufficient  to  show  that 
these  Round  Towers  had  been,  in  some  way,  made  use  of 
by  the  growing  Christian  Church  of  Ireland.  Of  that 
fact  there  is  no  doubt.  The  Round  Towers  were  made  use 
of  by  the  early  Christians  of  Ireland  for  the  service  of 
religion  and  the  safe-keeping  of  vestments,  altar  plate, 
and  as  citadels  of  safety  and  defence  for  priests  and 
religious  in  troublous  times.  They  had  been  belfries  for 
a  time,  and  perhaps  became  turrets  to  light  pilgrims  to 
the  sacred  shrines.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest,  perhaps 
the  very  strongest  argument  put  forward  by  Dr.  Petrie  in 
support  of  his  theory.  Grant  the  whole  argument.  In 
good  truth,  what  does  it  prove  ?  Simply  that  the  Bound 
Towers  had  been  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  honored  by  being  made  use  of  during  a  few  centuries 
that  followed  the  period  of  St.  Patrick's  preaching  the 
faith  in  Ireland.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  early  Irish 
Christians  built  those  Towers. 

(2)  The  argument  is  developed  in  this  way,  that  the  pillar 
towers  were  known  by  the  names  "  clogteac,"  (clog,  bell ; 
teac,  a  house),  a  belfry ;  and  '*  cloc-teac"  (doc,  stone,  and 
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tea*-,  house)  stone  pillar ;  *'  gail,"  a  fopeign  (pillar-sione) 
erected  by  "gail,"  fair  looking  men,  the  Gauls  (gail  is  from 
"  ga/'  a  ray,  light,  brightness  ;  "  al,"  nurtured,  not  anlike 
Greek  kahfS,  fair,  fja^a,  milk ;  *'  geal,"  white,  Irish)  ; 
"clogad,"  from  *'  clog,"  a  bell,  and  "  ed"  dress,  covering, 
because  the  tower  has  a  conical  or  bell-shaped  top  ;  *'  tig- 
aifrm,'*  mass-house ;  '*  aifrm"  is  the  Irish  name  for  Mass ; 
root,  *'  aifir,"  to  offer,  to  celebrate,  to  sacrifice.  All  these 
arguments  prove  simply  nothing  more  than  that  the 
native  Irish  called  **  these  grey  old  pillar  temples,"  and 
correctly,  too,  l»y  those  special  names,  for  such,  during  a 
period,  undoubtedly  they  were.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  these  Towers  were  known  in  days  of  old  by  these 
titles,  does  not  prove  that  the  Christians  erected  those 
graceful,  tapering  piles  of  past  time. 

3.  The  argument  is  pressed  still  more  strongly  that 
the  stylo  of  at  least  five  Hound  Towers  and  that  of  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  adjoining  them,  is  identical  not 
only  in  tlio  general  features,  but  in  detail.  The  quadran- 
gular doors  of  the  Towers  have  not,  for  instance,  the 
architrave,  such  as  some  of  the  churches  have,  but  it  is 
found  on  the  arched  door  of  the  Tower  of  Koscrea. 

4.  Christian  emblems  are  carved  on  those  "  grey  old 
pillar  temples,"  as  at  Donaghmore  an  image  of  our 
Saviour  crucified  is  carved  in  rcliovo ;  therefore,  all  the 
pillar  temples  are  of  Christian  origin. 

The  foregoing  argument,  when  tested  by  the  light  of 
strict  logical  reasoning,  fades  intu  thin  air.  It  is  like  the 
following  : — Five  men  in  a  parish  have  a  certain  cast  of 
countenance,  therefore  all  men  in  that  parish  have  the 
same. 

In  fact,  Dr.  Petrie's  deduction  is  plainly  illogical. 
The  writer  has  every  desire  to  quote  the  learned  anti- 
quary accurately,  and  with  all  due  respect  for  his  varied 
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learning.  The  reasoning  is  as  if  he  had  argued  thus  : — 
Five  men  in  this  district  have  not  only  a  certain  cast  of 
countenance,  but  they  are  hairy  ;  therefore  they  are  de- 
scendants of  Esau  who  was  a  hairy  man  ;  nay,  all  the 
people  of  this  district  who  are  of  the  same  class  in  society 
and  relatives  of  those  five,  must  bo,  like  them,  descend- 
ants of  that  hirsute  progenitor.  The  argument  is  vicious 
in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  drawing  a  certain  conclusion  from 
premises  which  are  merely  accidental — as  if  a  person 
should  conclude  that  a  man  was  always  drunk  because  he 
had  been  drunk  once ;  or,  that  because  one  man  in  a  col- 
lege, like  Judas  amongst  the  Twelve  Apostles,  turned  out 
bad,  therefore  all  were  bad,  and  the  system  in  the  college 
bad.  Secondly,  by  imparting  to  iho  subject  of  the  con- 
clusion a  wider  extension  tlian  it  had  had  in  the  premises 
— applying  to  the  whole  body  what  is  true  of  one  only. 
One  sheep  in  a  flock  is  black,  therefore  they  are  all  black  ; 
one  child  in  a  family  is  vicious  or  faulty,  therefore  they 
are  all  so — a  very  illogical,  but  for  all  that,  a  very  com- 
mon argument,  indeed.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Petrie  makes 
use  of  it — "  five  towers  resemble  the  surrounding  eccle- 
siastical buildings  in  the  style  of  architecture,  therefore 
all  Eound  Towers  are,  in  style,  like  the  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices around;  therefore,  the  architect  who  erected  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  erected  the  Towers.  Five  men  in 
a  parish  are  good  or  bad,  therefore  they  are  all  good  or 
they  are  all  bad.  Such  a  mode  of  argumentation  could 
not  for  an  instant  be  tolerated.  This  is  Dr.  Petrie'a 
argument.  It  is  calculated  to  deceive.  It  has  deceived 
even  some  first-class  scholars,  as  the  late  Very  Eev. 
Matthew  Kelly.  It  has  deceived  some  clever  architects 
and  engineers  with  whom  the  present  writer  has  had, 
within  the  past  month,  an  opportunity  of  discussing  this 
vexed  subject.      The  argument  of  "  ex  uno  disce  omnei'* 
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is  not  good,  except  in  those  instances  in  whicH  essential 
qualities  are  compared.  If  one  man  has  a  soul,  all  men 
have  souls ;  this  argument  is  good,  because  the  soul  is  an 
essential  portion  of  man's  being.  If  one  man  has  a 
heart,  all  men  must  have  a  heart,  for  it  is  essential  to 
life.  But  if  one  man,  or  five  men,  have  red  beard  or 
whiskers,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  men  have  red  beard  or 
whiskers.'  The  mere  color  and  the  growth  of  hair,  or 
resemblance  in  form,  is  an  accident,  and  from  a  men 
accident  in  individuals,  no  conclusion  regarding  thd 
general  body  or  class  can  be  drawn. 

Five  towers,  or  oven  a  larger  number,  could,  in  their 
architectural  form  be,  in  style,  like  the  local  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  and  for  all  that,  not  have  been  built  by  those 
hands  that  erected  the  churches.  What  is  easier  than  to 
suppose  a  possible  and  a  probable  case,  namely,  that 
skilled  architects  imitated,  in  church-building,  the  ancient 
and  solid  style  present^  in  the  Towers.  An  electro-plated 
gold  watch  or  an  artificial  diamond  is  quite  like  a  pure 
gold  watch,  or  a  natural  diamond,  yet  it  is  no  proof 
against  the  worth  and  the  original  perfection  of  pure 
gold,  or  the  value  or  history  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  which  it 
resembles. 

Again,  the  argument  that  on  several  Round  Towers 
Christian  emblems  are  observable,  is  of  no  value.  The 
Towers  once  converted  to  Christian  usages,  during  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  or  after  that  period,  could  have  un- 
dergone modifications,  and  in  this  way,  Christian  emblems 
could  have  been  inserted  to  show  the  new  service  to  which 
these  pyramidal  piles  had  been  consecrated.  The  argu- 
ment from  Christian  emblems  proves  nothing.  It  is  like 
the  following  : — The  stations  of  the  cross  are  found,  op 
had  been  till  last  year,  found  in  the  Colliseum,  therefore 
the  Colliseum  has  been  always  Christian,  and  had  never 
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been  a  place  of  pagan  festive  rites  and  brutalizing  ex- 
hibitions, nor  the  theatre  in  which  Christian  martyrs  had 
been  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  The  presence  of  Christian 
emblems  cannot  change  the  origin  of  a  pagan  edifice. 

Next  come  the  negative  proofs  furnished  bj  Br.  Petrie. 
And  first — 

(a)  That  the  arguments  adduced  by  Vallancey,  Mr. 
Beaufort,  Miss  Beaufort,  and  Dr.  O'Conor,  are  not  valid. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remark  that  the  refutation  of  false 
or  useless  arguments  which  have  been  ofEered  in  sustain- 
ment  of  a  view,  does  not  prove  that  in  every  instance  the 
opinion  is  erroneous,  or  the  thesis  false ;  above  all,  it  does 
not  prove  that  another  view  offered  in  its  stead  is  correct. 
The  theory  may  be  right,  like  the  theory  of  the  tides, 
although,  in  the  views  of  a  peasant,  or  of  an  uneducated 
boy,  its  explanation  is  quite  meaningless. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  does  not  follow  as  a  logical 
sequence,  because  Dr  Petrie  proves  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  General  Vallancey,  Dr  O*  Conor  and  others,  in 
favour  of  the  pagan  theory  respecting  the  Round  Towers 
to  be  meaningless  and  devoid  of  rational  value,  that, 
therefore,  the  theory  itself  of  their  pagan  origin  is  untrue 
in  fact.  The  learned  Doctor  simply  proves  this  much, 
and  no  more — that  their  arguments  are,  as  arguments,  of 
no  avail  in  proving  the  particular  proposition.  Other 
arguments,  strong  and  convincing,  unknown  to  Vallancey 
or  to  Dr.  O'Conor,  may  exist,  and  in  fact  do. 

Dr.  Petrie  shows  that  Dr.  0*Conor's  proof  from  "  tur- 
agan,"  a  fire-tower  ;  ("tur,"  tower,  and  '*  agan,"  blaze, 
torch)  is  simply  a  misprint,  or  an  error  in  transcription 
for  "  truagan,"  a  pitiable  person,  a  hermit ;  root,  "  truag," 
pity,  wretchedness  ;  and,  again,  that  *^  f  idncaiiiad"  does 
not  mean  "  celestial  index,*'  but  sacred  ti-ees  \  root,  "  fid," 
wood,  and  not  *'  Lad,**  witness,  testimony,  and  "  neam/' 
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heaven,  "  neamal,"  or  rather  "  neaihda/  heavenly.  H« 
•hows  that  General  Vallancey'a  conclosion,  draw- 
ing an  argument,  a  paHy  regarding  Ireland's  towers  and 
those  in  Persia  and  on  the  hanks  of  the  Volga,  is  a 
"  non  sejuitur." 

*'  Suppose,"  says  Petrio,  "  the  Persians  did  worship 
fire  in  Round  Towers ;  suppose  that  Lord  Valencia  saw  in 
India  towers  like  those  in  Ireland,  and  that  towers  not 
nnlike  them  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  in 
Bulgaria,  does  it  follow  that  the  towers  in  Ireland  were 
fire-temples."  By  no  means.  The  Indians  themselves  do 
not  know  what  the  Round  Towers  in  Persia  were,  mnch 
less  does  Lord  Valencia  know  what  they  were.  The  towers 
in  Bulgaria  are  Mahometan  minarets.  The  towers  of  the 
Guebres  resemble  Norman  Kwps  or  large  windmills,  and 
are  not  like  the  tapering  towers  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Petrie  has  asked — *'Does  it  follow  as  a  logical 
sequence,  because  the  early  l^ersian  race  had  towers 
which,  probably,  were  fire-temples,  that,  therefore,  towers 
in  Ireland,  which  are  not  unlike  those  in  Persia,  were 
fire-temples  ?  The  only  answer  to  that  question  is — By 
no  means.  No  logical  sequence  can  result  from  a  mere 
accidental  resemblance.  More  resemblance  does  not 
prove  identity  of  origin,  of  kind,  or  sameness  of  purpose, 
or  of  end. 

Dr.  Petrie,  and  those  who  adopt  his  views,  must,  in 
turn,  he  asked,  does  it  follow,  because  the  arguments  of 
Dr.  O'Conor  and  of  General  Vallancoy  have  been  refuted, 
that,  therefore,  the  thesis  proposed  by  them  is  without 
convincing  proof?  The  trisection  of  a  given  arch  is  true 
in  fact  ;  in  theory,  without  proof.  Again,  doe-  it  follow, 
logically,  that  Dr.  Petrie  is  right,  if  Dr.  O'Conor  and 
ValleiHry  are  not  ?     By  no  means. 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  his  Grace  vLsited  the  Western 
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Highland  of  Connemara,  not  for  pleasure,  bat  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  those  duties  which,  as  Bishop  of 
the  extensive  diocese  committed  to  liis  spiritual  care,  he 
was  bound  to  fulfil — preaching,  teaching,  administering 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  the  growing  youth — 
boys  and  girls  of  that  extensive  district ;  directing  the 
faithful  clergy,  cheering  them  by  his  presence,  exhorting 
them  by  his  couasoI,  and  consoling  them  by  the  example 
which  he  has  set  them  of  all  manner  of  virtue. 

As  the  Archbishop  was  journeying  from  a  small  town 
called  Ballinakil  to  Cleggan,  a  village  on  the  sea  shore, 
just  opposite  the  island  of  Bofin,  an  island  blessed  by  the 
footprints  of  St.  Colman,  he  entered  into  friendly  con- 
verse, in  the  Irish  language,  with  a  young  boy — a  grow- 
ing youth  of  the  age  of  twelve.  The  tide  was  ebbing  at 
the  time ;  the  sun  had  just  turned  the  meridian  ;  the 
wild  waste  of  waters  stretching  over  the  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic  seemed  slightly  ruffled  by  a  pleasant  western 
breeze  beginning  to  blow  inland,  and  looked  like  a  vast 
cyclopian  minor  damped  by  the  breathing  of  ethereal 
beings  looking  into  its  glassy  surface  ;  or  like  a  mighty 
monster  instinctively  moving  off  from  the  presence  of  the 
sacred  ministers  and  intelligent  agents  of  the  Grod  who 
made  all  things.  His  Grace  asked  the  young  lad  why  it 
was  that  the  sea  came  in  and  went  out;  and  then  no  sooner, 
said  he,  is  it  out  than  in  ;  and  thus,  the  sea  never  ceases, 
but  is  continuously  agitating  ils  waters.  Why  is  this  ? 
Tell  mo  for  what  purpose  is  all  this  motion  and  commo- 
tion ?  'By  these  apparently  simple  questions  his  Grace 
wished  to  learn  what  was  the  naive,  uneducated  boy's 
notion  of  the  theory  of  the  tides. 

"Ah,*' said  the  youth,  "don't  you  know?  Sure  all 
this  tumbling  and  tossing  of  the  sea  is  to  give  the  people 
gea-weed.      If  the  tide,"  said  he,  naively,  '*  did  not  com 
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in  and  go  ont,  what  should  we  do  without  sea-weed." 
(**  Muna  d-tiocfal  tuile  na  fairrge  astea'-  agas  ainaj  cad 
8e  dJanfai  an  i'amain" — if  the  tide  of  the  sea  should  not 
oome  in  and  go  out  what  would  the  sea- weed  do)  an  idio* 
matic  form  for  saying  what  would  become  of  the  sea- 
weed— there  would  be  none. 

Snppose  that  the  theory  regarding  the  tides  had  no 
stronger  argument  to  support  it  than  that  put  forward  bj 
the  ingenuous  youth  who  conversed  on  this  occasion  with 
the  Ai'chbishup,  astronomers  would  feel  sorely  puzzled  in 
accounting  for  the  tides.  The  theory  regarding  the  cause 
o£  the  tidal  wave,  and  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
waters  of  the  sea  is  true,  although  the  reason  suggested 
in  its  support  by  the  unsophisticated  youth  was  of  uo 
value. 

So,  too,  the  pagan  theory  regarding  the  Eound  Towers 
may  be  true,  although  Dr.  O'Couor's  leasons  are  woi-th- 
less,  and  General  Vallancey*s  arguments  futile.  Foolish 
reasons  in  support  of  a  theory  tend  to  injuix^  the  cause  of 
truth  ;  and  literary  quacks  aie  the  plague  of  society  and 
of  scholars.* 


*  Nute — A  lotter  from  odo  of  this  olu:  8  has  oome  to  the  writer's 
handH  within  the  past  year.  A  cortaiu  gontlouian  from  the  south 
of  Ireland  doolurod  triumphantly  that  ho  has  made  a  great 
discovery  regarding  the  Round  Towers.  Ho  communioates  his 
thoughts  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  The  Arch- 
bishop did  the  present  writer  the  honor  of  asking  his  opinion 
on  its  views  and  on  the  merit  of  the  document.  Well,  what  did 
the  sapient  writer  of  that  lotter  say  P  **  I  have  found  out,"  said 
be,  "  all  about  thu  Uound  Towers.  The  pillar  temples  are  called 
in  Gaelic,  *  cuilcea^/  but  <cuiIceaC*  and  *  guilcoa6'  are^thesame, 
and  'guilceaii'  means  a  reed;  therefore  *  cuilcea6/  or  a  round 
tower  uiuuns  a  reed ;  and  these  Kouud  Towers  were  so  called 
because  they  were  built  after  the  organised  form  of  a  reed.** 
Such  is  thu  substance  of  a  long  and  labored  lotter.  What  fol- 
lows; simply  nothing.     It  is  all  u  nil  sequitur. 
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(b)  Dr.  Petrie  does  not  deal  so  badly  with  the  argu- 
ments and  the  matured  opinions  of  Dr.  Lanigan,  Moore, 
D*Alton,  and  Windele,  as  he  does  with  the  opinions  of 
General  Vallancey,  Miss  Beaufort,  Dr.  O 'Conor. 

Writing  of  Dr.  Lanigan,  he  says,  (p.  32)  : — "  I  have 
next  to  notice  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  eastern 
origin  of  the  Towers,  of  a  writer  who  was  greatly  superior 
in  sohd  learning,  honesty,  and  general  acuteness,  to  any 
of  those  whose  reasoning  I  have  hitherto  combatted, 
namely.  Dr.  Lanigan,  the  able  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Ireland." 

And  again  he  remarks  regarding  Dr.  Lanigan  : — "  In 
his  labored  and  ingenious  efEort  to  establish  a  theory  on 
insufficient  data,  there  appears  a  consciousness  of  the 
weakness  of  the  proofs  on  which  it  rests." 

Dr.  Lanigan  says  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  deny  that 
the  Round  Towers  existed  before  Christianity,  and  that 
their  style  proves  them  very  ancient. 

Literary  men  of  name  like  his  Grace  the  Arohbishop,  must 
bear  with  the  wild  notions  of  foolish  writers  of  this  class. 

The  pillar  pile  was  called  "  cnilcea6/'  which,  according  to 
Br.  O'Brien,  is  by  metathesis  of  "  1,"  a  corrupt  form  of  «clo6- 
tea6."  The  present  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  term  is  from 
(1)  "  cnl,"  (Latin,  oollis)  the  nape,  or  back,  or  rear,  and  "tead," 
a  house,  because  each  of  the  Round  Towers,  except  at  Clonmac- 
noise,  is  built  not  within  the  body  of  the  church  or  monastery, 
but  is  found  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  (2) 
*'  ouV*  has,  in  Gaelic,  the  meaning  of  "  protection.''  We  say 
even  to-day,  of  a  defender  in  a  fray,  "  cul-b^re,"  a  champion 
of  defoBce  or  of  victory  j  "  bdr,"  top  ;  "cul,"  means  to  defend, 
to  guard,  to  protect,  to  oultiyate  ;  Latin,  ool  in  colo,  to  till,^to 
worship  ;  cultus,  worship,  attention,  cultivation.  The  <<  i  "  in 
**  cniloea6,"  is  inserted,  according  to  the  phonetic  requirements 
of  the  language  expressed  in  the  rule,  <'  slender  with  slender." 
Because  "  e"  in  the  second  syllable  is  slender,  « i,"  another 
slender  rowel,  must  close  the  preceding  syllable. 

X 
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Dr.  Petrie  says,  in  reply,  that  he  sees  every  reason  ta 
deny  that  they  did  exist ;  for,  says  he,  not  the  slighteBt* 
evidence  has  ever  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Irish 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  building  with  liin& 
cement  before  they  received  the  Christian  faith ;  and  the 
architecture  of  the  Towers  and  that  of  the  ancient  churchea 
erected  before  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  same  in  every 
respect. 

Regarding  the  opinions  of  our  national  poet,  Thomas 
Moore,  he  says,  (p.  67)  : — ^*  I  find  little  but  a  repetition 
embodied  in  more  graceful  language  and  a  more  logical 
form  of  the  evidences  which  I  have  already  examined." 
And  Mr.  Windele,  of  Cork,  he  styles  the  ^'  ingenious  Mr, 
Windele."  And  noticing  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Moore,  h» 
Bays  :  **  I  find  nothing  requiring  an  answer.  ...  I 
pass  on," — p.p.  67,  70,  In  this  way  Dr.  Petrie  handily^ 
though  not  logically,  sets  aside  all  the  views  of  Dr.  La- 
jiigan,  Windele,  D 'Alton,  Moore. 

Rbply  : — Not  to  be  able  to  tell  precisely  what  year  this 
event  or  that  other  happened,  is  no  proof  that  it  did  not 
happen  at  all ;  if  so,  many  a  person  could  fairly  doubt 
that  he  had  ever  been  born. 

Lvery  person  knows  the  number  of  literary  contests 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  chronology. 

Even  the  exact  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  men. 
Cur  Loud  Jes  js  Christ,  has  been  disputed. 

Again,  not  to  be  able  to  tell  why,  or  for  what  purpose 
the  building  was  erected,  is  no  proof  against  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  head  that  planned,  and  an  architect  who 
fashioned  it,  and  men  who  carried  out  the  work  in  detail. 

AVhy  were  the  Pyramids  built  ?  Who  can  correctly 
and  truly  toll  ? 

Vi  hy  do  Highlanders  wear  kelts?  They  cannot  well  tell. 
TLcy  fcaj  it  was  the  primitive  dress  of  the  Gticls  ;  but  it 
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was  not ;  and  even  if  it  had  been,  why  did  they  adopt 
that  form  of  dress  ?  To  pass  the  rushing  torrent  safely  ? 
There  are  torrents  in  Switzerland. 

Why  are  there  a  thousand  and  one  strange  things  done 
every  other  day  ?  In  examining  the  time  when  the  Konnd 
Towers  had  been  first  erected,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
why  or  for  what  purpose  they  were  planned  or  built. 

(c)  "  No  mention  is  made  by  any  writer  in  any  early 
Irish  record  extant  that  the  Towers  had  been  built  in 
pagan  times  ?'* 

The  reply  to  this  is,  that  it  is  not  in  every  respect  true. 
Although  no  direct  allusion  has  been  made,  yet  indirect 
reference  has  been  given  that  there  were  Kound  Towers 
even  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  in  Ireland. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  those,  for  instance,  supposed 
to  be  under  the  waters  at  Lough  Neagh.  The  tradition, 
vague  as  it  was,  showed  that  the  notion  of  a  pagan 
origin  regarding  them  has  been  very  ancient,  and  had  its 
rise  in  j)agan  times. — See  infra,  p.  386. 

But  suppose,  secondly,  that  it  is  true  that  no  mention  at 
all  has  been  made  of  their  existence,  still  that  proves 
nothing  either  for  Dr.  Petrie's  cause  or  against  the  pagan 
origin ;  it  hits  right  against  his  own  theory,  for  there 
is  no  record  to  show  that  the  Towers  were  of  Christian 
origin. 

Physicians  of  the  present  day  know  well  that  before 
William  Harvey's  time,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
no  one  knew  anything  about  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Did  it  follow  that  Harvey  was  wrong,  because  for  the 
space  of  twice  a  thousand  years — from  the  days  of  the 
father  of  medicine,  Hippocrates,  to  those  of  Harvey — ^the 
doctrine  regarding  the  circulation  of  blood  had  been 
utterly  unknown.  Michael  Servetus  hinted  at  it,  but  that 
was  all.     The  same  is  true  of  the  action  of  Columbus,  of 
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Copernicus,  of  the  discovery  of  the  electric  fluid,  even  of 
Bentley  and  the  lost  F.  Silence  respecting  the  lost  letter 
was  no  proof  that  it  had  never  been  known.  Silence  re- 
garding men  and  events,  nay,  towns  and  cities,  is  no 
proof  that  they  did  not  at  one  time  exist.  The  same 
mode  of  reasoning  can  bo  applied  to  things,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  has  been  lost,  and  to  things  newly  disco- 
vered. Silence  in  the  past,  to  the  time  of  Vallancey, 
concerning  the  pagan  origin  of  the  Round  Towers,  proves 
nothing. 

These  modem  sciences  were  not  known  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  ancient  Irish  scholars,  from  the  eighth 
century  to  the  eleventh,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  them- 
selves safe  from  the  incursions  of  Danes ;  and  in  the 
twelfth  century  to  attend  to  religion  and  to  the  transcrip- 
tion of  ancient  manuscripts.  In  later  times,  up  to 
the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  wonder  is,  how 
a  native  Irish  scholar  could  have  lived  at  all.  Tho 
awakening  sciences  of  comparative  philology,  paleology, 
bermeneutics,  are  causing  men  to  turn  their  attention  to 
those  ancient  departments  of  knowledge,  and  to  pro- 
mote enquiry. 

If  the  argument  avail  at  all,  however,  it  comes  quite 
ag*»inst  tho  views  of  Dr,  Petrie.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  Round  Towers  are,  as  he  thinks,  the  work  of 
Christian  hands,  how  account  for  the  fact,  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  any  ancient  record,  in  tho  life  of  any 
Irish  saint  (the  writer  has  read  hundreds  of  them,)  in 
any  work  relating  to  antiquities,  that  the  Round  Towers 
had  been  built,  at  any  particular  time  or  place,  by  any 
special  man  or  community  of  men  ?  In  fact,  no  mention 
of  Round  1  owei'S  is  introdnced  at  all  in  annal,  history, 
record,  life,  or  chance-writing  relating  to  Ireland  ;  much 
less,  is  it  stated  that  a  tower  was  built  at  such  a  time 
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und  at  such  a  place,  or  for  snch  an  object.  How  acconnt 
for  this  omission,  if  the  Towers  had  been  the  work  of 
Christian  hands,  especially  as  the  name  of  every  saint  is 
recorded,  of  every  king  and  chieftain,  and  of  the  works 
done  by  them  ?  Was  it  not  as  easy  to  record  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  Towers  as  it  is  to  tell  the  history  of 
the  churches  which  the  saints  founded  ? 

The  leading  proposition  laid  down  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his 
able  work,  and  which  he  endeavours,  by  means  of  the 
different  proofs  furnished,  to  sustain,  has  not  yet  in  these 
pages  received  a  direct  refutation.  The  following  is  the 
proposition  : — "  That  the  Bound  Towers  were  erected  at 
various  periods  between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies." 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  that  proposition  is  untrue. 
The  reasons  are  (1)  because  he  has  shown  that  Dr. 
Petrie's  proofs  in  support  of  the  thesis  have  no  convinc- 
ing force ;  and  (2)  because  in  reality,  it  was  simply  an 
impossibility  that  such  works  of  architectural  art  could 
have  been  built  by  the  Christian  population  of  Ii-eland, 
from  the  years  a.d.  432  to  1172,  when  Henry  II.  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Wexford.  Dr,  Petrie  himself  tacitly 
admits,  and  the  writer  is  convinced,  that  towers  of  such 
architectural  excellence  could  not  have  been  erected  from 
the  days  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  time  of  St.  Engus,  the 
Culdee.  This  appears  true  (a)  both  on  account  of  the 
evidently  imperfect  buildings  erected  during  the  first 
century  and  a-half  after  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to 
Christianity ;  and  (6)  because  the  best  stone  buildings  of 
the  period,  still  extant  in  Aran,  in  the  Isles  of  Bofin  and 
Bhark,  and  High  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Connemara,  are 
in  no  way  to  be  compared  in  size,  form,  in  the  nature  of 
the  stone,  in  inherent  structure  with  the  Pillar  Towers  ; 
imd  (c)  because  the  Irish  Christians  in  ihelr  first  essay  ai 
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architectnre,  (and  on  the  supposition  that  lefore  that  period 
they  had  not  known  the  art  of  huUdingJ  could  never  have 
erected,  in  a  short  period,  magnificent  stractores  requir- 
ing so  much,  skill,  and  could  never  have  famished  such 
superb  specimens  of  sculpture,  grand  and  perfect  to  a 
rare  degree,  that  they  challenge  comparison  with  the  best 
specimens  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  present  perioil, 
and  excite  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  foreignera  who 
visit  our  shores. 

It  Was  impossible  for  Irishmen  to  build  the  Towers 
from  the  first  moment  an  Ostman  set  foot  on  the  Irish 
Boil,  or  as  long  as  Danish  galleys  cruised  along  the  Irish 
coast.  Irishmen  were  for  over  two  hundred  years  in  daily 
dread  of  the  fierce  "  Lochnanaig,"  (lake-men)  from  Den- 
mark. To  erect  buildings  during  that  troublous  time  was 
plainly  impossible,  much  more  so  to  erect  such  splendid 
superstructures  as  the  Pillar  Towers  arc,  and  so  many  of 
them.  That  they  wore  not  built  between  the  time  when 
Brian  fought  and  defeated  the  Dane  at  Clontarf  (a.d. 
1014)  and  the  landing  of  Henry  II.  (a.d.  1172,)  is  a 
certainty  of  history.  Therefore,  to  the  thinking  of  the 
present  writer  it  was  quite  impossible  tliat  Irish  Chris- 
tians could  have,  in  the  circumstances,  erected  such  a 
number  of  magnificent  buildings  from  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick  to  the  time  of  Henry  If.  Of  course.  Catholics  of 
the  period  performed  greater  works  than  the  building  of 
such  monuments;  but  in  the  circumstances  of  those  times, 
from  A.D.  432  to  a.d.  800,  and  again  from  that  period  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  Danish  power  in  Ireland,  it  was 
impossible  that  Irish  Christians  could,  in  Ireland,  have 
built  such  elegant  structures.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  from 
the  words  of  Giraldus,  that  on  his  arrival  with  Kins^  John, 
son  of  Henry,  Towers  had  been  in  Ireland,  not  only 
at  that  period,  but  before  the  Danes  had  set  foot  on  Irisk 
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soil,  that  13  anterior  to  the  ninth  Asntnrj.  Oiraldas  dc- 
Bcribes  the  Towers  as  :  "  Turrcs  ecclesicuiicas,  quce  mora 
jsatricB  ardcc  sunt  et  dltcB^  nee  non  et  rotundoe'*'^^*^  Towers 
for  church  purposes,  which  in  the  fashion  of  the  country 
(that  is,  o£  towers  like  those  in  Ireland)  are  narrow  and 
high,  as  well  as  round."  They  were  standing,  then, 
in  his  time,  nay,  they  were  in  use  for  church  purposes, 
therefore  they  had  been  manifestly  erected  long  before, 
say  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the  Ostmen  to  the  Irish 
coast ;  for,  after  that  period.  Irishmen  had  quite  enough 
to  do  to  live  and  fight. 

Besides  the  testimony  of  Giraldus,  other  historic  items 
are  to  be  found  in  Irish  annals  which  indirectly  corro- 
borate the  force  of  these  remarks,  that  Round  Towers 
bad  been  in  Ireland  before  the  ninth  century. 

A  Strong  Positive  Pboop. — That  there  were  ecclesias- 
tical stone  buildings  erected  during  the  seventh  century 
and  the  eight,  no  one  doubts.  But  when  the  primitive 
architecture  of  Ireland  is  classed  with  English-Norman 
of  the  twelfth,  it  is  quite  another  thing.  In  all  the 
Anglo-Norman  specimens  of  architecture  there  is  found 
one  feature  common  and  uniform,  namely,  the  jambs  of 
door-ways  and  windows  are  parallel ;  in  all  the  specimens 
of  early  Irish  architecture  the  doorways  and  windows  are 
wider  **  at  bottom  than  at  top."  This  constitutes,  if  no 
other  were  found,  an  essential  difPerence  between  the  two 
styles — the  early  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Norman. 

In  their  sculptured  ornaments,  too,  the  Irish  Towers 
and  early  buildings  are  quite  unlike  the  Anglo-Norman ; 
and  Irish  architecture  appears  like  the  art  of  Illuminat- 
ing, quite  unique — completely  insular  and  Keltic.  The 
present  writer  has  examined  some  ten  or  twelve  Round 
Towers.  He  has  found  that  the  Tower,  no  matter  how 
nigh  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  is,  nevertheless,  com^ 
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pletolj  apart  and  ssparate  from  the  adjacent  houses. 
This  is  true  of  all,  except  the  Round  Tower  of  Clonmac- 
noiso.  Secondly,  ho  has  seen  that  the  stones,  in  their 
composition,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  the  same  sort  and  of  the 
same  stratification  as  the  stones  of  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings ;  they  are  immensely  larger,  more  massive,  better 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  building,  not  laid  in  the  same 
order,  knitted  together  like  huge  boulders,  but  with  a 
scientific  sureness  combining  strength  and  cyclopic  mas- 
siyeness.  Thirdly — The  stones  of  the  liound  Towers,  as  at 
Kilbannon,  Tuam,  must  have  been  brought  a  great  way, 
for  there  are  not  in  the  neighbourhood  any  stones  like 
them.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  stones  of  all  the 
ilound  Towers  had  been  all  taken  from  some  two  or  three 
quarries,  jnst  as  in  Egypt,  the  stones  w^hich  went  to  the 
erection  of  the  Pyramids  had  been  all  dug  from  the  same 
quarries  in  the  Jjybian  mountains,  west  of  the  Nile. 
Fourth — The  cement  or  grouting  of  stone  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Ilound  Towers  does  not  appear,  if  one  wish 
to  analyze  it,  the  same  as  the  mortar  found  in  tho  cir- 
cumjacent edifices. 

ENDURING  niARACTKR  OF  THE  ROUND  TOWERS. 

Tho  shape  of  the  Tower — its  tapering  and  rotund 
form — renders  it  firm  and  at  the  same  time  not  liable  to 
bc^  injured  by  storm.  The  strongest  gale  acting  against  it 
can  never  effect  its  firmness,  for  the  wind  has  no  level 
surface  to  act  against ;  tho  force  of  tho  strongest  storm 
impinges  only  on  one  lino  of  surface,  and,  like  a  ball 
hitting  a  convex  body  at  a  sharp  angle,  passes  off  in  a 
tangent  line. 

The  style  of  stone  made  use  of  in  the  erection  of  tho 
Pillar  Towers  is  found  suited  to  the  Irish  climate,  and  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  scientists,  admirably  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  weather. 
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Taking  into  note  the  sloping  shape,  securing  stability, 
the  summit  pointed,  the  rotund  form  which  is  of  all  the 
very  best  in  resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  espe- 
cially that  of  storms,  the  sort  of  stone,  too,  made  use  of 
in  construction — the  Pillar  Towers  have  been  admirably 
calculated  to  endure,  as  they  have  done  for  ages.  Their 
only  foes  in  the  past  have  been  lightning  and  the  un- 
checked growth  of  the  ivy  tree. 

Lastly — It  is  necessary  for  the  advocates  of  the  second 
opinion  to  prove,  first,  that  the  early  Christian  Irish  had 
known  how  to  erect  edifices  of  such  striking  architectural 
excellence  as  the  Bound  Towers  ;  and  secondly,  to  show 
by  positive  proofs,  that  they  did,  de  facto,  build  them. 
It  cannot  be  shewn  by  direct  proofs  that  from  a.b.  432 
to  900  A.D.  the  Towers  were  erected,  or  that  men  of  the 
period  possessed  knowledge  required  to  raise  such  pillar 
piles. 

THE  BOUND  TOWEBS  OP  PAGAN  ORIGIN. 

Thibd  Opinion. — It  is  now  time  to  come  to  the 
third  opinion  that  the  Round  Towers  are  of  pagan  origin. 

The  advocates  of  this  opinion  are  General  Vallancey, 
Mr.  Beauford,  Dr.  O'Conor,  Miss  Beaufort,  Moore, 
D'Alton,  Windele,  O'Brien,  Keane,  and  others,  amongst 
whom  may  be  classed  Giraldus.^ 

All  those  agree  that  the  Bound  Towers  had  been  built 
in  the  pagan  period,  but  all  do  not  agree  on  the  time  in 
which  they  were  built,  nor  on  the  special  object  for  which 
they  were  erected. 

The  learned  reader  will  observe  that  the  leading  ques- 

*  Note—*'  Earnm  antiquitatem  ethnicam  indicat  GiralduB, 
Saeonlo  XII,  nbi,  inqnit,  extitisse  eas  anteqnam  Lacas  Ncaoh 
ornmporet  in  Ultonia.  Piacatores  Turres  istaa  qnas  more  patriae 
arcta)  sant  et  alta)  neo  non  et  rotundas  snb  nndis  manifeste, 
sereni  tempore  conBpioiont.  Giraldi  Topogr.  Diet. — (2,  c.  9,  p. 
720.) 
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tion  at  issne  regards  the  time  of  their  erection,  not  the 
object  for  which  they  were  erected. 

FOURTH  THEORY. 

The  Fourth  Opinion  does  not,  as  regards  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  Pillar  Towers,  differ  from  the  third. 
It  states  that  the  Round  Towers  were  first  built  in  the 
early  pagan  period  by  those  of  the  Aryan  race  who  had 
settled  in  this  island  of  destiny,  but  that  after  the 
Gospel  had  been  preached  in  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  turned 
the  Round  Towers,  as  he  did  the  pagan  fountains,  to  the 
service  of  Christian  rites,  and  hallowed  them  by  Chris- 
tian practices  and  religious  associations. 

Denis  Florence  McCarthy  seems  to  give  expression  to 
this  view  in  his  famous  ballad,  **  The  Pillar  Towers  of 
Ireland,"  for  he  writes  : 

5tii  stanza. 

"  Two  favorites  hath  Time — the  Pyramids  of  Nile, 
And  the  old  majestio  temples  of  oar  own  dear  isle; 
As  the  broezo  o'er  the  seas,  whero  tho  halcyon  has  his  nesfc. 
Thus  time  o'er  Egypt's  tombs  and  tho  Temples  of  tho  West  ! 

6. 

Tho  names  of  their  fonnders  hayo  yanished  in  tho  gloom. 
Like  the  dry  branch  in  the  fire,  or  tho  body  in  tho  tomb ; 
But  to-day,  in  tho  ray,  their  shadows  still  they  oast — 
Those  temples  of  forgotten  gods — these  relics  of  tho  past! 

8. 
How  many  different  rites  havo  these  grey  old  Temples  known  ? 
To  the  mind  what  dreams  are  written  in  these  chronicles  of 

stone ! 
What  terror  and  what  error,  what  gleams  of  love  and  trath 
Have  flashed  from  theso  walls  since  the  world  was  in  its 

youth ! 

9. 

Here  blazed  the  sacred  fire,  and  when  the  sun  was  gone. 
As  a  star  from  afar,  to  bhe  traveller  it  shone  ; 
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And  the  warm  blood  of  the  viotim  hare  these  grey  old  Tenples 
drunk. 

And  the  death-song  of  the  Druid,  and  the  matin  of  the  Monk. 

10. 

Here  was  placed  the  holy  chalice  that  held  the  sacred  wine» 

And  the  gold  cross  from  the  altar,  and  the  relics  from  the 

shrine, 

And  the  mitre,  shining  brighter  with  its  diamonds,  than  the 
East, 

And  the  orozier  of  the  Pontiff,  and  tho  vestments  of  the 

Priest. 

11. 

Where  blazed  the  sacred  fire,  hung  out  the  vesper  bell — 
Where  the  fugitive  found  shelter,  became  the  hermit's  cell ; 
And  hope  hung  out  its  symbol  to  tho  innocent  and  good, 
For  the  cross  o'er  the  moss  of  the  pointed  summit  stood." 

AUTUOBITIES. 

Dr.  Lanigan's  views  on  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  Pillar  Towers  are  expressed  in  the  following  passage  : 

^*  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  original  models, 
according  to  which  they  were  constructed,  belong  to  the 
times  of  paganism,  and  that  the  singular  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  we  observe  in  them  was  brought  from  the 
East/ — EccL  HiU,  voi.  if,  p.  408. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  O'Conor  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Round  Towers  have  come  to  us  from  pagan  times.  And 
Dr.  Petrio  says  of  the  Very  Rev.  Doctor,  "  that  he  is  a 
writer  whose  opinions  on  every  matter  connected  with 
tho  ancient  history  and  literary  antiquities  of  Ireland  are 
justly  considered  of  great  weight,  and  that  they  deserve, 
certainly,  the  most  respectful  attention."  Now,  Dp. 
O'Conor  is  of  opinion  that  the  Pillar  Towers  are  "  from 
time  immemorial" — "a6  immcmorabill  condilas  meniorari.** 
— Index  vol.  1,  p,  207. 

'Hiomas  Moore,  the  national  poet  and  the  Irish  Histo- 
rian, sajs  :  "To  be  able  to  invest,  even  with  plausibility, 
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80  inconsistent  a  notion  as  that,  in  times  when  the 
churches  (6th  century  or  7th)  were  framed  rudely  of 
wood,  there  could  be  found  either  the  ambition  or  the 
skill  to  supply  them  with  adjuncts  of  such  elaborate 
workmanship  is,  in  itself,  no  ordinary  feat  of  **  ingenuity." 
Mr.  Windele  and  Mr.  D 'Alton  press  their  views  more 
forcibly  still.  The  opinions  expressed  in  those  pages  just 
now  will  suflBce  to  give  the  learned  reader  an  idea  of  what 
others  think  on  the  subject  as  well  as  Dr.  Petrie  and 
those  who  embrace  his  views  regarding  the  Pillar  Towers 
of  Ireland. 

DIRECT  PROOF  IN  FAVOUR  OF  TIIF.  FOURTn  OPINION. 

The  convincing  force  of  what  is  to  be  stated  is  derived 
from  sources  of  philologic  truth  not  known  some  fifty  years 
ago.  Amongst  modem  sciences,  Comparative  Philology 
has,  owing  to  German  scholars,  made  wonderful  strides 
in  the  onward  march  of  scientific  progress.  * 

Comparative  philology,  as  a  science,  has  not  yet  seen  a 
complete  century  roll  by.  It  is  only  iji  its  infancy,  and  yet 
it  has  cifectcd  much.  It  has  shewn,  at  least,  that  the 
early  Irish  races  were  of  Aryan  origin. 


•  Note — "  Uno  science  touto  hnmaine,  cultivco  d'abord  par  los 
pbilosophcs,  un  pou  aa  husard,  maisdont  T  importance  ue  leur  a 

jamais  ecbappe,  c'  est  la  soionco  du  langago 11  y 

a  mains  d*  un  si^xlCf  la  science  en  ctait  la,  quand  la  decouvorte  du 
Sanscrit  permit  a  la  liugaistique  de  trouver  sa  voie,  sa 
inc'tbode,  de  s'  affirmor  commo  science  iudi'pendente.  jDepuis 
elle  a  amassc  des  faits,  constitne  les  lois,  olasse  leur  langucs, 
dotermin<3  des  racines.  Elle  avance  toajours  danR  son  analyse 
qaasi-cbimique  des  mots  ;  elle  a  son  vocabulairo,  ses  parties  dis* 
tinctos,  sa  pbondtiqae,  sa  morpbologic,  &o.,  &c.  Quant  k  son 
indepence  olio  s' en  moutro  singnlieremont  jalouse.  Kile  ne 
vent  rien  avoir  de  commune  avec  la  mctaphysique  ;  .  .  .  . 
Voili^  done,  cetto  fois,  une  science  purement  bumaino  d^*tacbee 
du  tronc  commun.  La  piiychologie  anglaise  coJitemporaine  par. 
—Th.  Ribot,  page  3 ;  Paris,  1870. 
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The  language  spoken  and  written  to  this  day  by  the 
Gaels  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
clearly  proves  the  great  fact  that  the  Irish  people  are  from 
the  East.  The  scholarship  of  such  professors  and 
teachers  as  Max  Miiller  and  Pritchard,  in  England  ; 
Professors  Blackie  and  Geddes,  of  Scotland ;  of  such 
German  linguists  as  Zeuss,  Bopp,  and  Ebel ;  of  Swiss 
savants,  like  Pictet,  Greneva  ;  and  Italian  literateurs,  like 
Chevalier  Nigi*a,  ambassador  at  the  French  Court,  and 
learned  antiquarian,'make  it  certain.  Our  home  scholars-^ 
those  amongst  them  who  are  distinguished  for  antiquarian 
research,  or  for  their  proficiency  in  the  science  of 
language — admit  the  same  truth.  Preeminent  amongst 
those  are  W.  K.  Sullivan,  formerly  professor  in  the  Catholic 
University,  and  at  present  Rector  of  the  Queen's  Collie, 
Cork;  Sir  William  Wilde,  Dr.  Stokes,  the  late  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  and  Mr.  O'Carry. 

The  great  objection  hitherto  against  the  opinion  that 
the  Round  Towers  are  of  Pagan,  origin  is,  that  our  Pagan 
progenitors  had  not,  they  say,  as  far  as  can  be  known, 
knowledge  or  skill  and  practical  power  to  erect  such 
superstructures.  Hitherto,  says  Petrie,  page  2,  we  have 
had  little  on  the  subject  but  speculation,  growing  out  of 
a  mistaken  and  unphilosophical  zeal  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  our  country  to  an  early  civilization  ;  and  even 
the  truth  having  been  advocated  only  hypothetically,  has 
failed  to  bo  established,  f i*om  the  absence  of  that  evidence 
which  facts  alone  could  supply.  This  objection  fades 
away  -under  the  increased  knowledge  which  the  light 
derived  from  the  science  of  corapartive  philology  sheds 
on  the  early  history  of  the  Irish  race.  I'he  early  Irish 
were  Aryan,  therefore  they  were  a  mce  possessed  of  skill 
and  power  to  erect  those  Towera. 

The  argument  can  bo  put  in  this  way — (1^  All  the 
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Aryan  nations  were  skilled  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  espe- 
cially those  of  architect  are,  sculpture,  dyeing,  and  paint- 
ing.  But  the  early  natives  of  Ireland  were,  as  their 
language  proves,  Aryan.  Therefore  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Ireland  wore  skilled  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  and 
they  possessed  a  knowledge  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
dyeing,  and  painting.  Does  this  argument  prove  that 
the  pagan  Irish  built  the  Towers  ?  Not  at  all.  It  only 
proves  that  they  had  knowledge  and  power  sufficient  to 
erect  those  perennial  piles  which  are  a  source  of  wonder 
to  succeeding  generations. 

The  langu-.ige  of  Ireland,  then,  has  come  to  the  rescue 
to  settle  this  vexed  question  of  the  early  origin  of  the 
Pillar  Towers  of  Ireland. 

(2)  The  argument  receives  additional  force  from  the 
bimiiarity  of  style  that  exists  between  the  architecture  of 
llound  Towers  and  that  displayed  in  the  Cyclopian 
buildings  in  the  East,  in  Persopolis,  Kcbatana,  and  in 
Babylon,  as  far  as  can  be  known  ;  in  Thebes  and  in  the 
])yramids  along  the  Nile.  Dr.  Petrie's  strongest  argu- 
ment is  that  the  style  of  churches  built  near  the  Towers 
and  that  of  the  pillar  piles  are  alike  in  some  instances. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  style  of  the  Towers  is  rather  Cyclopian. 

The  following  form  will  present  the  new  argument  in 
favour  of  the  fourth  view  in  a  clear  light : — Sameness  of 
architectural  features  point  to  identity  of  origin.  But 
the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  present,  in  the  slanting 
door-way,  in  the  style  of  arch,  in  the  material  used,  in 
the  cement,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  stones,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  laid,  architectural  features 
which  are  nowhere  tj  be  found,  except  in  the  Cyclopian 
edifices  of  the  earliest  historic  period.  Therefore  the 
llound  Towers  bad  been  built  by  men  skilled,  at  the  \ery 
earliest  i»eriod,  in  the  Cyclopian  ttyle  of  architecture. 
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(3)  Abundant  proofs  of  a  corroborative  kind  are  fur- 
nished in  the  postumous  works  of  0*Curry — Tli€  Manners 
and  Customs  oflhe  Ancient  Irish — that  our  pagan  ancestry 
seventeen  centuries  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  possessed 
wonderful  skill  in  the  art  of  building  as  well  as  in  that 
of  dyeing  and  of  painting.  Who  erected  the  *'  Don," 
and  the  "  Caiseal"  ?  Who  built  the  palace  of  Emania  ? 
Who  erected  the  palace  at  Cruachan,  where  "Madb"  Queen 
of  Connaught  lived  ?  Who  raised  the  splendid  architec- 
tural piles  at  Tara  ?     Was  it  not  the  pagan  Irish  ? 

If  the  reader  is  convinced  that  those  buildings  at 
Cruachan,  Emania,  and  at  Tara  were  splendid  specimens 
of  architectural  skill,  as  they  are  described  to  have  been, 
and  as  the  ruins  to  some  extent  demonstrate,  then  he 
must  admit  that  the  pagan  Irish  had  been  well  skilled  in 
the  art  of  architecture.  It  would  enlarge  this  work  too 
much  to  enter  into  further  details  regarding  those  early 
pagan  buildings  in  Ireland  than  merely  to  notice  the  sites 
in  which  such  buildings  had  been  ut  one  time  erected. 
"  The  truth  is,"  says  Thomas  Moore  in  his  history  of 
Ireland,  "  no  one  can  account  for  the  advanced  civiliza- 
tion of  the  ancients  who  erected  the  Towers."  Moore 
declares  no  one  can  account  for  such  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. Moore  wrote  before  comparative  philology  had 
been,  as  a  science,  known  in  Ireland.  Moreover,  the  poet 
of  all  circles  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient  records  written 
in  the  Gaelic  language. 

The  following  anecdote  regarding  the  historian  and 
poet,  Thomas  Moore,  has  been  told  by  O'Curry,  and  is 
found  in  his  ManuscrijpL  Materials  of  Irish  history y  p.  154. 
Lxlure  vii. : 

**  The  first  volume  of  Moore's  history  was  published 
in  the  year  1835,  and  in  the  year  1839,  during  one  of  his 
last  visits  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  he,  in  company  Mith 


^  s^.*sl  maJ  attached  fcerri.  Dr.  Petrie.  farored  xne  with 
\(uiie  aa  uaexpesnei  riaii  ai  tbe  Roral  Iiisli  AcademT. 
cbeu  iu  oranoa>siz«m.  I  L&r-pe=€d  t?  have  before  me 
on  mv  dit>k  the  Books  cf  Bal3T=3D>:e  and  Lecain.  the 
*Le*t<ar  Ureao/  the  ^tt.i^  cf  tbe  Yc-zst  Masxers.  and 
manv  oiher  aDnesi  loc^ks  for  historical  TvsearcH  and  re- 
ftrence.  I  Lad  never  heicre  seen  Mi»7e.  and  after  m 
brief  ii:trv:«inci:on,  an-i  an  explanation  cf  the  nature  of 
my  «ciipatk>n  bj  Dr.  Petrie.  ard  seeing  the  fonnidable 
arraj  <:'f  so  manr  dark  and  tim-swrra  rolanjes  by  whidi 
I  was  surretiizided.  he  1  calked  a  l:i:Ie  diiconcened.  hot 
after  a  while  plucked  cp  coiirar*  to  opm  the  Book  of 
Ballvz^ote.  and  to  ask  wha:  it  was.      Dr.  Petrae  and 

m 

myself  then  entered    into  a   short   exp^anaiic^n  cf  ibe 

histoT}'  aud  character  of  the  l>*:k»  then  present,  as  well 

as   of   a::c:ent   Gaelic   dccusjentii    irs    jrener^.      Uooiv 

lisxezirrl  wi:h  creat  at M-nt ::•!:.   aii^maioiT  acamiinc  the 

bc^vk->  &T-  i  mvi-.-li  :  and  iLvn  askei  t:l-j  ia  a  j^-rijtLS  tone 

if  I  u:.ivr5i»i  tLcn.  ai:J  h?w   I  had  learnei  i.'^dos?. 

HaT-LL'  sAtfiEj^i  Lira  nprn  iLeie  p::nt^,  he  rurned  to  Dr. 

Petrie,  ar:d  sail :  •  Pctrie.  tL<-=e  hug\?  t-. mes  e:-ali  net 

have  bi*n  writter.  by  t\x*ls  or  lor  ar.y  fxliah  parp>=e.     I 

never  knew  aavthii^"  ab:»:i:  tL  jm  l-jfore,  and  I  had  no 

right  t  J  have  uadenakea  the  hiirory  of  Ireland. 

The  arst  at-nteLce  in  a  new  b>?k — Lcr^'irt^^iu  ih^  Eirlv 

lJUi'.''--j    f  I'.r.'iiuti:n\f,  bv  ^ir  Hcnrv  Saianer  Maine,  lUst 

p jbli=Le J.  May,  1 S 7.3, { Lja Jon.  Murray : — is :  " The S'.'^urccs 

of  i:.t'jr:r.at;un  eonocTnine  the  earlv  hi^torv  of  institu- 

tioni.  v.Lich  have-  been  ofiened  to  us  during  the  last  feir 

years,  art  caiaerons  and  valuable." 

Am-iiir.-t  ih.j  sjurces  to  which  Sir  Henrv  refers  are  : 

'•  The  three  volumes  of  the  Irish    Brehon  Laws,  lately 

published  by  order  of  the  Govemmeat.  and  the  works  of 

U'iSurry.  jlo.  JIaUriah  '/  Iiifh  Hii.ory;"  and  M^t.Mrd 
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ayid  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irl^h."  In  these  what  does 
O'Cuny  write  about  stone  edifices  in  the  Pagan  period 
in  ancient  Ireland  ? 

So  mnch  for  the  Bafhj  the  Dun,  and  the  Lis,  all  of 
which  were  generally  built  of  earth.  The  Caucal  and  the 
Cathair  are  to  be  distinguished  from  these  especially,  be- 
cause they  were  generally,  if  not  invariably,  built  of  stone. 

The  Gaiseal  was  nothing  more  than  a  done  Hath  or 
enclosure  within  which  the  dwelling-house,  and,  in  after- 
times,  churches  stood.  The  Catludr,  in  like  manner,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  done  Dun  (with  loftier  and  stronger 
walls),  with  this  exception,  that  the  Cathair  was  not  ne- 
cessarily surrounded  with  water,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Our  experience  of  existing  monuments  enables  us  to 
decide  that  the  Gaiseal  and  Cathair  were  both  of  stone, 
and  that  the  words  are  cognate  with  the  British  Caer, 
the  Latin  Castrum,  and  the  English  Castle.  These  terms 
afterwards  came  to  give  names  to  the  towns  and  cities 
which  in  time  sprang  up  at,  or  around,  the  various  forts 
so  designated,  or  in  which  those  fortitied  residences  were 
situated,  which  naturally  became  the  centres  of  increas- 
ing population.  Thus,  we  have  Bath-Giiela,  (now  the 
town  of  Rathkeale,  in  the  county  of  Limerick)  ;  Bath- 
Nacri  (now  the  town  oi  Kathnew,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low)  ;  Dwi'Duhh-linne  (now  City  of  Dublin)  ;  Dwn-Dealka 
(now  the  town  of  Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Louth^  ; 
Dun-Clwalt chair,  which  was  afterwards  called  Dun-da- 
LcatlirGhlaa  (now  the  town  of  Downpatrick,  in  the  county 
of  Down)  ;  Lis-Mor  (now  the  town  of  Lismore,  in  the 
county  of  Watcrford)  ;  Lis-Tuaihail  (now  the  town  of 
Listowel,  in  the  county  of  Kerry)  ;  Cathnir-Dun-I.ucaijh 
(now  the  town  ol:  Cahir,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary)  ; 
Cuitliair'Chinn'Lis  (now  the  town  of  Caberconlish,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick),  <fec.,  <tc. 

z 
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(1)  In  auj  attempt  to  treat  of  the  early  or  primitive 
buildings  or  habitations  of  Erinn,  we  must,  of  coarse, 
give  the  first  place  to  Tara,  which,  according  to  all  our 
old  accounts,  had  been  first  founded  by  the  Firholgs^  the 
third  in  the  series  of  the  early  colonists  of  the  island. 
In  the  ancient  account  of  the  battle  of  the  first  or  southern 
Magh  Tuireadh  we  are  told  that  the  Firholgs,  who  had 
been  dispersed  into  three  parties  on  their  approach  to  the 
Irish  coast  by  a  storm,  had,  on  their  landing,  repaired  by 
one  consent  to  Bath-iui-Bigh  (i.c,  the  Eath  or  palace  of 
the  Kings  of  Tara.) 

The  "  great  House  of  the  Thousatids  of  Soldiers'*  was  the 
particular  palace  of  the  monarch ;  it  stood  within  the 
Bath-wi-Bigh,  or  "  Bath  of  the  "Kings,"  and  was  called, 
also,  Tigh-Tcmrach,  or  the  House  of  Tara.  Of  its  extent 
or  magnificence  in  the  time  of  King  Corniac  Mac  Airt,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we  may  form  some 
notion  from  the  ancient  poem  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
LeinsUr,  and  ascribed  to  Cunnac  File,  or  the  poet. 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  palace  of  Tara  bj 
Cormac,  it  was  larger  than  any  house.  The  Bath  was 
nine  hundred  feet  in  Cormac's  time.  His  own  house  was 
seven  hundred  feet ;  [and  there  were]  seven  bronze  can- 
delabras  in  the  middle  of  it.  (There  were)  nine  mounds 
around  the  house.  There  were  three  times  fifty  compart- 
ments {i))idndli)  in  the  house,  and  three  times  fifty  men  in 
each  compartment ;  and  three  times  Mij  continuations  of 
compartments  (aircl),  and  fifty  men  in  each  of  these  con- 
tinuations. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  the  (1)  Both,  (2)  Dun,  (3) 
Lis,  or  Caiscal,  which  formed  the  fortification  of  ancient 
reside^jces,  often  contained  within  them  more  than  one 
house  ;  and  thus  the  whole  ancient  city  of  Tara  was  com- 
posed of  seven  Duus,  or  enclosures,  each  containing  within 
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it  a  certain  number  of  houses.  We  learn  this  fact  from 
an  ancient  poem  of  thirtj-seven  stanzas,  of  which  there 
is  an  old  paper  copy  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

Ailenn  was  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of 
Leinster,  Its  remains  are  standing  on  a  hill  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  north  of  Old  Kilcullen,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare. 

AILSACn    BUILT    SEVENTEEN    HUNDRED  YEARS  BBFOBE  THB 
CHRISTIAN  ERA A  BOUND  TOWER  IN  IT. 

The  next  great  building  in  point  of  antiquity  and 
historical  reminiscence,  is  the  great  Bafh  or  rather  Cat  hair 
of  Ailcach,  (in  the  county  of  Derry),  so  well  described  by 
Dr.  Petrie  in  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of  the  parish  of 
Templemore.  This  great  Cathair  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  the  Daghda,  the  celebrated  king  of  the 
Tu'itha  de  Danaan^  who  planned  and  fought  the  battle 
of  the  second  or  northern  Ma^jh  Tuircadh  against  the 
Fomorians.  The  fort  was  erected  around  the  grave  of 
his  son,  Aedh  (or  HughJ,  who  had  been  killed  through 
jealousy  by  Corrgenn^  a  Connacht  chieftain. 

The  history  of  the  death  of  Acdh,  and  the  building 
of  Aileach  (or  "  the  stone  building"),  is  given  at  length 
in  a  poem  reserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  which  poem  has 
been  printed  with  an  English  translation,  by  Dr.  Petrie, 
in  the  above  memoir. 

It  appeal's  clearly  from  this  very  ancient  poem  that 
not  only  was  the  outer  Rath,  or  protective  circle  of 
Ailioch,  built  of  stone  by  the  regular  masons,  Imcheall 
and  Gavhhayi,  but  that  the  palace  a7id  other  Iwuscp  uithin 
the  enclosure  were  huiU  aho  of  stone  (nay,  even  of  chipped 
and  cut  stone).  All  these  buildings,  probably,  were 
c'.rcidaTj  as  the  house  or  prison  of  the   Hostages  certainly 
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muBt  have  been  when,  as  the  poem  says,  it  was  "  closed  at 
the  toj)  with  one  stone.**     Were  these  Round  Towers  ? 

The  material  of  this  house,  we  ai*o  told,  was  red  yew, 
carved  and  emblazoned  with  gold  and  bronze,  and  so  thickly 
set  with  shining  gems,  that  day  and  night  were  equally 
bright  within  it.  I  may  observe  that  Ailcach  is  one  of 
the  few  spots  in  Erinn  marked  in  its  proper  place  by  the 
geographer,  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in 
the  second  century,  or  nearly  two  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Frigrind. 

DESCIIIPTION  OF  CnUACHAIN. 

There  were  seven  companies  in  it ;  seven    compart- 
ments from  the  lire  to  the  wall,  all  round  the  house. 
Every  compartment  had  a  front  of  bronze.     The  whole 
were  composed   of   beautifully   carved   red  yew;    three 
strips  of  bronze  were  in  the  front  of  each  compartment ; 
seven  strips  of  bronze  from  the  foundation  of  the  house 
to    the  rilgc.       The  house    from  this  out  was  built  of 
pine,  (gins).      A  covering  of  oak  shingles  was  what  was 
npon  it  on  the  outside.     Sixteen  windows  was  the  num- 
ber thiit  wore  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  of  it, 
and  for  admitting  light  into  it.     A  shutter  of  bronze  to 
each  window  ;    a  bar  of  bronze  to  each   shutter  ;  four 
times  seven  ungas  of  bronze  was  what  each  bar  contained. 
Ailill  and  Medbh*s  compartment  waa  made  altogether  of 
bronze ;  and  it  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
with  a  front  of  silver  and  gold  around  it.     There  was  a 
silver  wand  at  one  side  of  it,  which  rose  to  the  ridge  of 
the  house,  and  reached  all  round  it  from  the  one  door  to 
the  other. 

The  arms  of  the  guests  were  hung  up  above  the  arms 
of  all  other  persons  in  that  house ;  and  they  sat  thcm- 
selvcs  down  and  were  bade  welcome. 
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Such  is  the  description  of  one  of  the  four  "royal 
houses'*  which,  in  the  heroic  age  of  our  history,  that  of 
Ailill  and  Medbh  (the  century  preceding  the  Christian 
era),  are  said  to  have  stood  within  the  ancient  Bath  of 
C?t*ac/kin. 

EMANIA. 

The  description  of  the  Oraebh-Buadhf  or  house  of 
the  **  Royal  Branch,"  at  Emania,  the  capital  city  of 
ancient  Ulster  (as  described  in  the  ancient  historic  tale 
of  Tochmarc  Eimire,  or  "  The  Courtship  of  the  Lady" 
Emer,  by  Cuchulainn),  agrees  very  nearly  with  this  de- 
scription of  the  house  at  Cruachan  ;  and  we  know  that 
there  were  three  great  houses  at  least  within  the  circle  of 
the  great  Rafh  of  Emania^  raised  by  Queen  Macha,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  best  Irish  authority  in  matters  relating  to  ancieut 
Ireland  is  the  author  of  Chronicum  Scotoruniy  copies  of 
which  work  are  in  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  Trinity 
College. 

The  "  Trinity  College  Manuscript,"  says  O'Curry, 
(Lectures,  page  120),  is  written  on  paper  of  foolcap  size, 
like  that  upon  which  the  annals  of  Tlgeraruxcj  in  the  same 
volume  are  written.  It  is  in  the  bold  and  most  accurate 
hand  of  Duhhcdtach  (translated  Dnvald,  Dnald  or  Dudley) 
MacFirbis,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  historians  and 
chroniclers  of  Mic  Firhidgh  in  the  barony  of  Tir-Fhiach- 
radh,  or  Tireragh,  in  the  County  of  Sligo."  (See  his  life— 
O'Curry,  page  123;. 

His  next  great  work  is  the  "  Book  of  Pedigrees."  The 
autograph  of  this  great  compilation  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  a  fac-simile  of  it  was  made  by 
O'Curry,  in  the  year  1836,  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  time  and  place  in  which  the  book  was  compiled  is 
plainly  told  by  MacFirbis  himself  in  the  prefiE^ce  : 
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"  Tho  placo,  tim?,  author,  and  causo  of  writing  this 
book  arc— the  placo,  tho  College  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Gal- 
way  ;  tho  t'.iu.',  the  time  of  tho  religious  war  between  tho 
CjiUiolics  of  Irolaiid,  and  tho  heretics  of  In^land,  Scotland, 
au.l  Kui^'lan-l,  i^articularly  in  the  year  Uy>3;  the  person  or 
auiiior/"l)abhaUach,thosonof  Giolla  Isa  ]\ror  MacFirbisig, 
bisioriiin,  ^'c,  &c. ;  the  cause  of  writing  the  book  is,  to 
inojf  aso  tho  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  information  of  people 

iu  giMioral. 

MacFirbis,  i^  ^^^^  Book  of  GaiciJogies,  just  described, 
ftiT  fiiv'ing  a  long  list,  say  twenty  or  moro  names  of 
*  ^jjjj  boildoi'S  in  stono— such  as  Casruba,  stone-builder 
of  Aih'^^*  *^°  Palace  of  tho  Kings  of  Loinster  already 
namod ;  Troigh  Lcaihan  or  Broad-foot,  the  rath-builder  of 
Ttira ;  Bole,  tho  son  of  Blar,  the  rath-builacr  of  Cruachain, 
«Im  I'alace  of  tho  Kings  of  Connacht ,  Bauicfirc,  or  fair- 
^I0A   the  builder  of  Emania,  writes  : — 

»*  \Ve  could  tlnd  a  countless  number  of  the  ancient  edi- 
fices of  Erinn  to  namo  besides  tlieso  above,  and  the 
builders  who  erected  them,  and  the  Kings  and  noble 
chiefs  for  whom  ihey  weio  built,  but  that  they  would  bo 
too  tedious  to  mention.  Look  at  tho  Book  of  Contiucsts 
lieabar  na  n-GaDala,  if  you  wish  to  discover  them ;  and  wo 
have  even  besides  that,  evidence  of  their  having  been  built 
like  the  edilices  of  ufcher  kingdoms  of  tho  times  in  which 
they  were  built  ; — and  why  should  they  not  ?  For  there 
came  no  colony  into  Erinn  but  from  the  Eastern  World  ; 
and  it  would  bo  strange  if  they  should  not  have  tho  senso 
to  form  their  residences  and  dwellings  after  tho  manner 
of  tho  countries  from  which  they  originally  went  forth, 
and  through  which  they  travelled.  .  .  .  And  if  those 
colonists  of  aneient  Erinn  erected  buildings  in  the  country 
similar  to  those  of  the  counti  ies  through  which  they  came* 
as  it  is  likely  they  did,  what  is  the  reason  the  fact  is  doubted. 
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Compare,  then,  tbo  buildings  erected  hnndre.la  and 
thousands  of  years  ago  with  these,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
except  for  the  superiority  of  the  ancient  building  over 
the  modern,  that  not  a  stone  nor  an  elevation  of  tbe 
ground  should  mark  (heir  situation  ;  yet,  sucb  is  not  the 
case  ;  for,  so  great  is  the  stability  o£  the  old  buildings, 
that  there  are  immenae  royal  ra'hi  or  palaces  and  forts 
(Xiosa)  throughout  Erinn,  in  wbich  there  are  numeroui 
hewn  and  polished  stones.  .... 

The  only  cause  of  doubt  is  because  lime-cast  walla  are 
not  seen  standing  in  the  place,  in  which  they  were  erected 
a  thousand  and  a-half,  or  tiro  thousand,  or  three  thousand 
and  more  years  since:  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  not  be  ; 
for  shorter  than  that  is  the  time  in  which  the  ground  grows 
over  buildings,  when  they  are  once  ruined,  or  when  tliey 
fall  down  of  themselves  with  age.  In  proof  o£  this,  I 
have  myself  seen,  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  many  lofty 
lime-cast  castles  built  of  limestone  i  and  at  this  day 
(having  fallen)  there  remains  of  them  bot  a  mound  of 
earth ;  and  hardly  could  a  person  ignorant  of  their 
former  existence  know  that  there  had  been  buildings 
there  at  all. 

I  leavo  this,  however,  to  the  learned  to  discuss,  and 
I  shall  return  to  prove  the  fidelity  of  our  national  history, 
to  which  the  ignorant  do  an  injustice. — From  O'Ctirry's 
Lectures  on  (lie  Manuacript  Materials  of  An.cu:nt  Iri^'h  HU- 
iori/,  delivered  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  pp. 
222,  223  ;  translation  from  MacFirUs'a  Hook  of  Gc-milo. 
j('«,  the  Irish  original  of  which  is  given  in  appendix  to 
the  same  work. 

Every  one  knows  how  soon  buildings  perish.  T!iu 
present  writer  has  seen  whole  villages  in  a  flourishing 
state — now,  there  is  not,  whero  they  stood,  even  the  tr^ica 
of  a  habitation.     la  tltis  town,  Tuam,  there  were  two 
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old  castles  some  fifty  years  ago  ;  the  convent  of  tbe 
Sisters  of  Mercy  is  now  built  where  the  castlo  of  tbe 
Burkes  of  Tuam  stood.  Such  is  time !  The  pillar  tawem 
and  the  old  buildings  yet  remain  ! ! 

MODERN  DISCOVERIES  CONFIRM  THE  SAME  VIEWS. 

Just  as  this  sheet  is  going  to  press  (April,  1875^, 
a  work  has  been  issued  by  Murray,  London,  which 
throws  more  light  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Aryan  races 
than  any  that  has  been  published  for  the  past  hundred 
years.  The  work  is  styled  Troy  and  its  Bcmains — a  nar- 
rative of  researches  and  discoveries  made  on  the  site  Ilium 
and  on  the  Trojan  plain,  by  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann, 
edited  by  Philip  Smith,  B.A.  The  work  is  not  commonly 
known,  and  the  narrative  concerning  Troy  must  be  to 
Bcholars  agreeable  reading.  In  this  place  it  is  well  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  has  been  effected  for 
science. 

DR.  SCIILIEMAN*S  DISCOVERIES  AT  TROY. 

In  April  1870,  Dr.  Schliemann  commenced  his  excava- 
tions at  the  mound  of  Hissarlik,  in  the  Troad — the  spot 
attested  as  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium  by  a  tradition 
extending  without  a  break  from  the  earliest  age  of  histo- 
rical Greece.      He  continued,   down  to  June  17,  1873, 
his  explorations,  wl  ich  were  then,  for  the  time,  brought 
to    a  close.      In   187-i?,   Dr.   Schliemann  published  tho 
interesting  volume  containing  an  account  of  tho  discove- 
ries made  at  Truy  ;  and  out  of  100,000  objects  which  had 
been  brought  to  light,  he  selected  4,000,  representations 
which   ho   has    published  with  letter-press   descriptions 
in  an  Atlas  containing  217  (two  hundred  and  seventeen) 
photographic  plates.     In  tho  English  version  just  pub- 
lished, thirty-two  lithographic  plates  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  together  with  three  hundred  of  the  best  iUustra- 
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tions  selected  out  of  the  fonr  thousand  printed  by  Dr. 
Schliemann,  and  these  are  arranged  in  a  convenient  form 
throughout  the  body  of  the  work.  There  have  been 
brought  to  light  thousands  of  objects  in  Terra-cotta, 
made  in  the  shape  of  wheels  or  whorls,  or  of  a  top-like 
form.  Short  descriptions  of  the  style  of  workmanship, 
of  the  material  and  form  of  these  are  given.  Such  is  the 
new  work  published  during  the  present  week,  descriptive 
of  the  pre-historic  practice  and  life  of  the  Aryan  family. 

What  does  this  learned,  and  latest,  and  richest  contri- 
bution to  the  stores  of  paleology  and  historic  certainty 
say  of  the  early  Aryan  races  ?  It  confirms  the  Mosaic 
narrative.  Moses  assigns  the  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles"  to 
the  sons  of  Javan.  His  descendants  are  called  '^  Yava- 
nas" — (j  sounds  like  y) — ^that  is  Juvencs  the  "  younger 
race"  in  the  old  Aryan  traditions  amongst  those  who  had 
migrated  Westward. 

The  fact  that  their  names  occur  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, to  which  Egyptologists  ascribe  a  date  not  later  than 
the  fifteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  confirms 
the  very  ancient  settlement  made  by  lonians,  in  North- 
western Asia  Minor,  and  along  its  sea-board.  It  seems 
that  the  name  lonians  (another  form  of  Yavanasj  or  de- 
scendants of  Yavan,  i.e.,  Javan)  had  been  in  ancient 
times  the  oriental  name  for  the  entire  Hellenic  race.  As 
the  mounds  of  Nimrod  and  Kouyunic,  of  Koursabad  and 
Hillah,  have  revealed  the  palaces  of  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Kings,  so  the  mound  of  Hissarlik  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  city  of  the  primeval  "  Ionian"  Empire. 
The  details  of  the  discoveries  made,  tend  to  corroborate 
this  view.  The  objects  discovered  in  terra-colta  are 
known  to  have  been  the  most  f acred  emblems  of  the  Aryan 
race,  and  the  fact  that  these  have  been  found  in  one  form 
or  another,  at  all    depths,   attests  the  com)non  Aryan 
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descent  of  all  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  before  the  historic 
niam.  Thus  there  were  peoples,  and  races,  and  cities 
even  before  Troy  had  been  founded.  No  trace  of 
Egyptian,  or  Assyrian,  or  Cuthite  influence  has  been  met 
with,  and  the  general  character  of  all  the  remains  brought 
to  light  has  been  defined  by  Professor  Conze,  of  Vienna, 
as  the  earliest  Aryan,  or  Indo-European. 

Why  use  such  strange  words  as  those  employed  in  the 
preceding  paragi*aph — *•  The  common  Aiyan  descent  of  all 
the  dwellers  on  the  hill  before  the  historic  Ilium  ?"  Be- 
cause some  writers  speak  and  write  of  its  earliest  in- 
habitants as  non- Aryan;  others  say  that  they  were 
not  Kelts.  If  not,  they  were  from  the  same  stock — sons 
of  Javan,  brother  of  Gomer,  the  progenitor  of  the  Keltic 
Bace.  Are  we  sure  the  place  excavated  is  the  site 
of  ancient  Troy  ?  Yes.  Had  there  been  another  city  an- 
terior to  the  building  of  Ilium  ?  Yes.  Has  Dr.  Sclilie- 
mann  found  the  Homeric  Ilium  ?  Yes.  By  means  of 
these  excavations,  carried  on  for  three  years,  four  strata 
of  remains  have  been  discovered,  representing  four 
successive  cities,  different  in  the  stages  and  forms  of  their 
civilization ;  cities  which  arose  and  have  perished  on  that 
hill  rising  above  the  Trojan  plain. 

The  first,  or  lowest,  discovers  traces  of  a  town  of 
primeval  civilization.  The  Iliad  speaks  of  a  city  which 
preceded  the  Lium  of  Priam.  In  this  first  stratum  are 
recognised  vestiges  of  the  earliest  Aryan  Settlement  to 
"which  legend  points,  as  built  on  the  Troad. 

(2)  The  second  stratum  exhibits  remains  suggestive  of 
civil  life  which  had  some  affinity  to  the  first,  but  of  a 
later  and  a  maturer  type.  This  second  stratum,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  SchlicmanD,  is  the  Homeric  Troy. 

(3)  Above  this,  in  the  third  stratum  are  the  relics  of 
a  third  city,  which,  in  the  shape  and  designs  of  its 
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** terra-cottas"  its  insfcminents  and  ornaments,  shows  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  second.  The  Trojans,  although 
of  the  same  race  with  the  Greeks,  were  superior  to  them 
in  knowledge  and  in  the  art  of  domestic  and  civilized  life. 
To  borrow  an  image  from  the  great  Epic,  the  arms  of 
Glaucns  were  of  gold,  while  those  of  Diomedes  were  of 
brass.  The  one  is  emblematic  of  Troy  at  the  time  :  the 
other,  of  Greece. 

The  third  city  was  one  erected  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Troy,  not,  indeed,  immediately  after  the 
Ten  Year  War,  but  after  many  a  long  struggle,  and  after 
petty  feuds  for  generations. 

C4)  And,  now,  what  about  the  fourth  ?  It  comes 
uppermost,  quite  unexpectedly,  to  favor  the  views  put 
forward  in  this  chapter  by  the  present  writer,  that  civi- 
lization had  only  retrograded  from  the  days  of  Noah's 
children  up  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  that  the  early  ages 
had  been  the  brightest  in  the  light  of  practical  knowledge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  the  ages  coming  of 
late — those  approaching  the  period  appointed  for  a 
Bedeemcr  to  come-— constituted  the  darkest  period  of 
paganism. 

In  the  fourth  town  the  only  buildings  of  which  traces 
remain  were  wooden ;  the  implements  found  are  of  flint. 
All  the  ancient  forms  of  civilized  life  had  gone.  Truly 
may  it  be  said,  in  contemplating  the  remnant  of  the 
fourth  city,  rising  over  the  second  ruins  of  buried  Troy : 
^^JFuit  lilxim  ct  ingens  gloria  Teucruvi,^** 

The  fourth  city  built  on  the  plain  of  Troy  was  founded 
by  the  Thracians,  who,  leaving  their  settlements  in  Europe, 
had  migrated  across  the  Hellespont  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  Troad.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  flint 
instruments,  exactly  the  same  as  those  found  in  cities  of 
Thrace,  have  been  found  in  the  fourth  stratxmi. 
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1.  In  the  first  or  lowest  stratum  is  fonnd  one  of  tlie 
earliest  Arvan  settlements. 

2.  In  the  second,  a  later  Aryan  settlement,  fonndcd  by 
the  Phrygians,  who  called  their  town  Iliom  or  Troy. 

3.  In  the  third  stratum,  a  city  built  by  Greeks,  who 
bad  conquered  the  Trojans. 

4.  In  tlje  fourth,  a  tovra  built  by  Thracians,  who  bad 
ovei-come  the  Greeks  or  Phrygians. 

The  excavations  offer  to  the  learned  world  of  the  pre- 
sent day  a  proof  the  most  convincing,  that  in  Pagan 
times  the  more  primeval  the  period,  the  greater  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  Pagan  progenitors ;  the  less  ancient  and 
the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  dawn  of  the  day  of 
Christ's  coming,  the  darker,  and  the  deeper  waxed  the 
ignorance  of  the  Pagan  peoples. 

Before  the  volume  just  quoted  and  summarized,  "  Troy 
and  its  Remains,"  had  appeared,  the  following  allusions 
to  the  grand  developements  of  the  arts,  as  shewn  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients  who  had  built  Babylon,  and  Xi- 
neveh,  and  Thebes  of  the  hundred  gates,  formed  from 
history  a  proof  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  an- 
cients in  the  art  of  buildmg  and  decorating,  of  painting 
and  scientific  engineering. 

8ACBED  niSTOBY  SUPPORTS    THE  FOURTH    OPINION  REOABD- 

IXG  THE  ROUND  TOWERS. 

The  foregoing  arguments  receive  additional  force 
from  all  that  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  pages  of  sacred 
history. 

From  the  records  written  by  Moses,  and  preserved 
by  the  Jewish  kings,  legislators,  and  faithfully  trans- 
nutted  by  the  Scribes,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  days 
of  Noah  and  of  his  sous  and  their  immediate  descendants, 
men  of  the  time  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
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This  statement  is  true  of  all  who  had  lived  immediately- 
after  the  deluge,  and  especially  of  all  those  who  had  been, 
like  Noah,  trained  by  the  same  elders  or  teachers  under 
whom  Noah  had  learned.  Apart  from  supernatural  illu- 
mination, or  any  direct  communication  with  Grod,  in  a 
special  way,  as  when  he  was  ordered  to  build  the  ark, 
and  to  fashion  it  of  a  certain  size  and  form,  Noah's 
knowledge  was  very  vast.  His  knowledge  of  hydraulics 
and  pneumatics,  of  ship-building,  of  mechanics,  of  car- 
pentry, and  engineering,  must  have  been  naturally  ac- 
quired. Moses,  we  know,  apart  from  his  being  a  leader 
of  the  people  of  Grod,  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians ;  and  St.  Paul  had  been,  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  trained  in  all  the  branches  of  science  and 
knowledge  taught  in  that  eventful  period. 

The  Patriarchal  mode  of  living,  and  the  transmission 
of  lands  and  learning  to  the  descendants,  tended  to  keep 
up  the  succession  of  advanced  knowledge  in  the  Aryan  as 
well  as  in  the  Semitic  national  families. 

The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Noah  who  saw  him  build 
the  ark,  and  all  his  direct  and  immediate  descendants, 
must  have  acquii^d  knowledge  from  a  teacher  so  learned. 

sem's  sons. 

And  hence  Sem,  the  eldest  son,  with  Sem*s  sons,  (1 )  Elam, 
(•2)  Ashur,  (3j  Arphaxad,  (4)  Lud,  (5)  Aram,  and  (6) 
Sem,  and  their  descendants  for  at  least  seven  generations 
down  to  Nachor,  the  grandfather,  and  Thare,  the  imme- 
diate father  of  Abraham,  must  have  had  the  amplest 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge.  And  then  their 
a<T^e  was  so  remarkable ;  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  long 
and  mature  trairing,  and  acquiring  from  tradition  or  the 
mouth  of  the  living  elders  the  great  knowledge  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Auam. 
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What  is  true  of  Noah's  eldest  son  is  equally  tma 
of  Japheth,  the  youngest,  and  his  children.  These 
were  (I)Gomer,  (2)  >lagog,  (3)  Madai,  (4)  Javan,  (6) 
Tubal,  (6)  Meshech,  (7)  Tiras,  and  (8)  Japhet.  Prom 
Cromer  have  sprung  all  the  Keltic  nations.  From  Javan, 
the  fourth  son,  have  been  descended  all  the  inhabitants 
dwelling  in  af  tertimes  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  the 
early  Greeks,  the  lonians. 

CHAM*S  SONS. 

The  descendants  of  Gush  (sjtrung  from  the  seed  of 
Cham  or  Ham)  had,  of  course,  similar  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  of  putting  it  into  practice* 
And  hence  the  son  of  Gush — Bolus,  or  Nimrod  (see 
BoUins's  Ancient  History^  Book  iii,  vol.  i.,  p.  29 G)  had  skill 
and  power  to  build  such  wonders  in  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture, as  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The  children  of 
Mesraim  or  ^lizraim,  Gham's  second  son,  founded  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt.  The  inspired  writings  of  the  Hebrew 
Law-giver  record  those  ancient,  yet  historic  facts. 

The  researches  made  by  savants  within  the  past  seventy 
years  confirm  the  same  truthful  records. 

A  three-fold  cord  is  not  easily  broken. 

The  proofs  furnished  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  the 
knowledge  posses.sed  by  the  ancients,  are  taken  from  the 
(1)  very  excavations  made  at  Ilium,  from  the  walls  seen  at 
Persepolis,  and  works  of  cyclopeau  character  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  East  ;  from  the  mounds  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  ;  the  rock  temples  of  India  ;  from  the  palaces 
by  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  at  Thebes  ;  at  ^lemphis ;  from 
the  Pyramids.  Again  in  Europe,  from  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Morea  and  of  Magna  Grecia,  Unibria,  Etrnria. 

(2)  From  the  light  pointing  to  ancient  truth,  furnished 
by  comparative  philology. 

(3)  From  pagan  history,  and  from  analogy. 
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(4)  From  the  inspired  pages  of  the  books  written  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  All  these  proofs,  so  diverse  in 
their  order,  and  divergent  in  their  sources,  tend  to  estab- 
lish the  same  objective  historic  reality,  and  to  show  that 
the  early  progenitors  of  mankind  had  not  been  ignorant 
and  feeble  in  mind,  or  weak  in  body,  or  unskilled  in  the 
laws  that  govern  human  society,  or  unacquainted  with 
the  arts,  or  untrained  in  the  teachings  of  science  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  show  that  the  men  who  built  Babylon  had 
more  skill  in  engineering  than  those  who  have  re-built 
Broadway  in  New  York,  and  the  marble  palaces  of  Chi- 
cago and  those  belonging  to  the  prince  merchants  of  that 
rising  city  of  the  new  world.  For  ac  instant,  compare 
the  boasted  buildings  of  modem  skill,  say  those  of  New 
York  or  Chicago,  with  the  edifices  in  Babylon  of  old— 
what  a  contrast. 

Babylon  stood  in  a  large  plain  through  which  the  river 
Euphrates  flowed.      The  walls  of  the  city — eighty-seven 
feet  thick  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  high — formed  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  was  fifteen  miles  in  length. 
Along  each  of  these  sides  were  twenty-five  gates,  that  is, 
in  all  one  hundred,  made  entirely  of  solid  brass,  and  front- 
ing and  terminating  twenty-five  streets,  which,  in  length 
fifteen  miles,  ran  in  parallel  order  right  through  the  whole 
city.      Thus  it  was  not  one  Broadway  that  was  in  those 
days  to  be  found  in  Babylon,  but  fifty  of  them — twenty- 
five    running  due-north    and    south,    and    twenty-five 
due-east   and  west.      These  streets  ran   parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  outer  square  boundary,  dividing  the  whole 
city  into  twenty- six  times  twenty-six,  or  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six  blocks  ;  each  block  or  small  square  was  at 
least  a  half  mile  in  length,  and  in  circuit  two  miles  and 
a  quarter— dimensions  large   enough  to    constitute,  in 
modern  times,  a  fair-sized  town. 
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The  houses  in  these  squares  raised  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  stories,  were,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and 
snfficient  ventilation,  and  for  the  purpose  condnciye  to 
health,  a  point  so  much  looked  to  at  the  present  time,  not 
joined  in  a  row,  hut  separate  or  apart,  like  the  country  re- 
sidences or  mansions  of  the  wealthy  adjoining  great  cities. 
£ach  house  was  ornamented  on  the  side  fronting  the 
street;  each  mansion  had  its  own  separate  parterres^ 
gardens,  yards,  outhouses,  and  every  accommodation 
which  the  laws  of  hygiene  suggest  or  the  promptings  of 
a  refined  and  luxurious  taste  dictate. 

For  an  account  of  the  quays  and  hridges,  the  lakes  and 
fountains,  and  the  means  employed  to  bring  water  to  each 
house,  and  to  irrigate  the  plain  ;  for  a  description  of  the 
hanging  gardens,  built  to  gratify  Amytis,  daughter  of  As- 
tyages.  King  of  the  Modes,  and  raised  in  tiers,  one  above 
the  other,  in  form  of  teiTaces  elevated  on  pillars  and 
arches  to  the  height  of  350  feet ;  each  garden ,  a  square  of 
wliicli  the  side  was  four  hundred  feet,  and  coutaining: 
all  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  llowers,  animals.  For  a  de- 
scription, too,  of  the  tem;)lc  of  iJelus,  the  wealth  of  which 
is  calculated  by  JJiodurus  to  have  been  equal  in  value  to 
twenty-two  millions  of  pounds  sterling — the  learned 
reader  is  referred  to  Quint  us  Curtius,  to  Diodorus,  and 
Josephus.  A  very  excellent  account  is  furnished  by 
Hollin  in  Look  iii.  Hitury  of  the  Anifi/riaiis. 

Take  a  view  of  !Nineveh  or  the  City  of  Ninus,  son  of 
Nimrod  or  lielus,  and  husband  of  Seminimis,  which  was 
built  on  the  eabteru  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  had  been 
nineteen  miles  long  by  eleven  wide.  When  the  prophet 
Jonas  sent  by  Ciud,  went  to  i)reach  to  the  people  of  that 
vaat  city,  saeied  writ  tells  us  that  *•  it  was  an  exceed- 
irjgly  great  city  ot"  tluee  days'  journey.*'  Modern  exca- 
vations   show  thai  ilh  buildings  had  been  as   grand  as 
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those  of  Babylon.  History  says  that  its  walls  were  100 
feet  high,  and  so  thick  that  three  chariots  could  go  abreast 
with  ease  upon  the  summit.  riftcen  hundred  Towers, 
two  Imndred  feet  high,  adorned  and  fortified  them. 

The  pillars  of  Persopolis,  still  standing ;  the  remains  of 
Ecbatana ;  the  grand  palaces  of  Karnac  and  Luxor, 
with  the  ruins  of  Memnonium,  near  Thebes ;  the  inscrip- 
tions found  on  the  Pyramids  along  the  Xile ;  the  Tablets 
of  Umbria  and  Samnium  ;  the  excavations  going  on  just 
at  present,  and  which  for  the  past  five  years  have  been 
made  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  the  Mound  of  Hissarlik, 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  very  earliest 
periods  had,  in  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  been 
far  and  away  superior  to  those  who  succeeded  them,  and 
to  those  who  came  immediately  before  the  time  when  the 
Sun  of  Christianity  arose,  spreading  its  light  on  the  face 
of  a  bonicrhted  world. 

PALEOLOGY ANOTUEH  SOUIICE  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 

Now-a-days  men  are  found  who  do  not  credit  the  in- 
spired record  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  and  historian, 
i\[oses.  It  is  fortunate,  as  if  to  confound  the  incredulity 
of  such  people,  that  within  the  past  four  score  and  ten 
years  a  light  quite  unforeseen  has  beamed  on  the  early 
history  of  mankind.  In  the  year  1797,  some  engineers 
in  the  French  army  made  excavations  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  fort  near  the  J]gyptian  city,  Ilosetta,  in  the 
Delta,  through  which  the  Nile  discharges,  by  many  open- 
ings, its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean.  Some  feet  below 
the  surface  the  men  employed  found  a  slab  of  basalt 
stone,  three  fe^t  long,  by  two  and  a-half  wide,  covered 
with  strange  writing  and  hieroglyphical  characters.  The 
French  were  soon  after  beaten  at  Alexandria  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  this  slab  was  given  up  to  the  British  cuiumander, 
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and  conveyed  by  liiin  to  London.  It  contained  a  memoruir 
written  in  three  forms  of  speech — in  hieroglyphics,  in 
Koptic  or  Egyptian,  and  in  Greek.  A  key  to  tho  inter- 
pretation of  the  hieroglyphic  symbols  was  discovered  by 
Thomas  Young  (1773-1829),  already  famous  as  tho  ad- 
Yocato  of  tho  unduhitory  theory  of  bVht,  as  opposed  to 
ihat  of  emission  propounded  by  Newtou.  To  him,  and 
to  J.  F.  Champollion  (1790-1831;  and  sen,  M.  Cham- 
pollion,  is  duo  the  glory  of  deciphering  tho  monumental 
records  of  ancient  Egypt.  Max  Miiller,  in  his  Lectures* 
second  volume,  points  out  how  this  work  was  pushed  on 
until  every  sentence  and  syllable  of  the  hidden  characters 
became  plainly  revealed.     This  was  a  wonderful  success. 

These  records  tell  that,  not  in  Babylon  alone,  nor  on  tho 
banks  of  tho  Tigris,  had  wonders  l^een  done  in  the  art  of 
building  ;  but  at  Thebes  of  a  hundred  gates  (Hi'td  v,  381, 
L.  1.)  in  U])per  Egyi)t  ;  in  the  ralaccd  to  the  East  and 
"West  and  Nortli  oi'  that  famous  ]  agan  city  ;  in  the 
pyramids  and  obelisks — wonders  in  tho  art  of  painting  and 
sculpture ;  of  dyeing,  colouring,  and  of  writing,  which 
exist  to  this  day — had  the  splendid  abilities  of  Egyptian 
Kings  and  men  of  seloucc  been  attested  before  the  world. 

AVl;at  was  Tlieb'\s  ?  The  grandest  city,  either  now  or 
tlien,  in  the  world;  fix)m  each  of  its  hundred  gates,  his- 
torians say,  that  it  could  send  foiih,  at  once,  two  hundred 
chariots,  and  ten  thousand  fighting  men. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt, 
stand  the  wonderful  ruins  of  tho  ancient  palaces  Karnao 
and  Luxor,  and  the  !Mcmnonium.  Karnac  sm*passes  iu 
grandeur  cveiy  structure  ni  ancient  Thebes,  or  in  tho 
world.  The  approach  to  Karnac  is  by  a  long  avenue  of 
Sphinxes,  tho  longest  of  its  kind  in  Egypt,  leading  to  a 
succession  of  portals  with  colossal  statues  in  front.  Theso 
are  remarkable,  even  by  the  variety  of  tho  matcriaJs  in 
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which  they  are  cut.  Stone,  like  marble,  and  variegated 
limestone,  rose-coloured  and  black  marble  of  Syene,  hovo 
all  teen  as^d  in  their  Btnictiire.  There  are  two  obelisks, 
one  ninety-ODo  £eet  high,  adorned  with  sculptures,  perfect 
even  to  this  day  in  their  execution.  The  principal  hall  of 
the  palace  to  be  seea  at  this  hour  by  travellers,  is  318  feet 
long  and  ICO  broad,  with  a  roof  supported  by  136 
columns,  seveDty  feet  high  and  36  feet  thiek.  Now  this 
immense  hall  leads  into  a  coiirt  where  there  are  four  obe- 
lisks and  twelve  eolossal  figures.  Two  other  courts,  of 
the  same  kind,  lead  ta  the  apartments  of  the  Kings.  Ad- 
jacent to  the  Palace  are  many  other  extensive  build- 
ings of  the  same  style.  fSee  description  in  Solliii'* 
Aticient  History  ;  also  History  of  Effyplian  Aittiquitieg,  by 
Cassell,  London._J 

The  entrance  to  the  Palace  of  the  Luxor,  abont  two 
miles  from  Karnac,  is  of  the  same  character.  The  effect 
of  these  rains  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller  looking  on  even 
now  is  that  of  awe  and  sublimity.  He  seems  like  one 
who  treads,  not  as  Moore  describes  "  The  Banquet  Hall 
deserted,"  but  like  one  conducted  through  the  halls  of 
giant  palaces,  where  demi-gods  had  revelled  in  luxnry  ; 
and  where  men  of  science  and  art  had  displayed,  with 
princi'ly  profusion,  the  resources  of  mighty  minds  and 
primeval  power. 

The  writer  will  not  describe  the  Pyramids — those 
stupendous  monuments  of  haman  labour  and  engineering 
skill.  They  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  most  scholars 
of  the  present  time.  At  Lower  Egypt,  between  Memphis 
and  Heliopolis  there  are  three  pyramids,  pronounced  to  be 
tho  wonder  of  the  world.  There  are  in  ail  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pyramidal  structcres,  it  is  said,  strewn  along 
tho  banks  of  tho  Nile,  from  Heliopolis  up  as  far  iia 
.dilthiopia.    Sonie  are  buiit  entirely  of  stone.     The  names 
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of  tbc  Kings  who  orcctc«l  them,  and  the  dates  in  which 
thoy  ilourislitd  have  Ixvu  wrought  in  sj'mholio  characten* 
on  the  stones  or  brickrf.  The  stones  eni|  loycd  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Pyramids  were  taken  from  one  quarry  in  the 
I.ybian  chain  of  mountiiins,  which,  west  of  the  liivcr  !Xilc, 
raise  tlieir  heads  to  the  skies. 

The  huge  pillars  of  granite,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  ten  in  breadth,  and  eight  in  depth,  were  hewn, 
then  squared,  chiseled,  and  carried  some  hundreds  of 
miles  on  rafts — at  times  even  against  the  current,  and 
raised  to  heights  varying  iVo-ii  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  and  lifty  feet.  One  of  the  Pyramids  at  Mem- 
phis is  four  hundred  and  fifty  iioet  in  height— containing 
thirty-three  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  mason  work — and 
covers  thirteen  acres  of  surface. 

Thus  l^^gypt  stands  in  her  Pyi*aniids  a  perennial  land- 
mark in  the  domain  of  the  W(>rlJ\s  jiibtory,  conucciing  the 
period  of  the  delngo  with  ilie  ])rLsent.  Take  away  tlio 
records  written  by  the  pen  ol'  IIo^l.s,  there  still  remain 
the  Tyrainius,  rai.-ing  tiu'ir  heads  above  all  ])assing  mists, 
and  procialmini,'  the  story  oi'  the  knowledge,  and  tho 
hkill,  and  the  practical  power  of  the  immcdiuLe  posterity 
of  Noah  and  his  cliildron. 

Scholars  of  the  j>rcsenfc  day  are  enabled,  through  their 
knowleilgo  of  hioro'clyphical  science,  to  understand,  to 
i-ead,  an.l  to  translate  the  history  of  the  i)ast  greatness 
of  Eg\7»tian  pow(?r. 

Within  tho  J^yramids,  still  greater  proufs  of  early 
knowledge  and  civilization  have  been  fouiid ;  statui*? 
paintings,  ligures  sculptured  in  stone;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gla>s  image.,;  glass  coloural  in  the  process 
of  manuracture  ;  cartben  jai-s  ;  niuinnilt'S  in  millions  ; 
woven  textile  ;  lineu  fabrics  of  ih,;  lineal  and  most  won- 
derful kind  ;  xacasurcs ;  fa.'iuaros ;  ail  p oiiiting  out  with 
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a  voice  to  the  ears  of  men  of  science,  louder  and  clearer 
than  if  the  Pharoes'  and  Josephs'  had  again  arisen 
from  the  tombs,  to  tell  the  living  generations  of  the 
glories  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  perfect  mastery  of 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

TO  SUM  FP. 

The  ruins  of  Nineveh,  of  Ecbatana,  and  to  some  extent, 
those  of  Babylon,  are  a  proof,  to-day,  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  buildiug  possessd  by  the  descendants  of  Sem. 
The  Pyramids  and  the  palaces  at  Thebes,  and  the  super- 
structures at  Memphis,  show  that  the  descendants  of 
Cham  wore  not  inferior  in  knowledge  to  those  who  sprung 
from  the  race  of  Sem.  And  certainly  the  cave  temples  of 
Persia,  the  excavations  in  the  Troad,  of  works  erected  by 
the  Aryan  race,  point  the  proof  that  Japhet's  sons  and 
grandsons  had  not  been  inferior  to  their  cousins  in  the  art 
of  building.  Now,  it  is  from  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet  the 
Keltic  race  have  sprung.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Japhet  were  skilled  in  the  art  of 
building  and  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  science,  too. 
The  lonians  and  all  the  Greeks  were  the  descendants  of 
Javan,  the  fourth  son ;  the  Kelts,  or  Gaels,  (British,  Irish) 
are  the  descendants  of  Gomer,  Japhet's  eldest  son. 

Amongst  the  earliest  migrations  westward  from  the 
Aryan  table  land,  the  Kelts,  according  to  Max  Miiller, 
and  every  scholar  versed  in  comparative  philology,  were 
the  very  first.  Hence,  they  brought  with  them  that 
knowledge  which  their  forefathers  had  possessed.  Their 
language  proves  this  fact  ;  their  foot-prints  through 
Europe  confirm  this  statement ;  and  lastly,  the  cyclopean 
character,  both  in  size  of  stone,  sloping  shape  of  turret,  of 
pillar,  of  window  and  doorway,  point  out  to  a  kindred 
origin,  if  not  in  race,  at  least  in  architectural  training, 
which,  it  seems,  had  been  at  the  very  earliest  period  com- 
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mon  to  the  descendants  of  Japhci  (Gomer  and  Javan^ 
well  as  to  the  descendants  of  Scm  and  of  Cham. 

WHAT  MOTITK  VBGED  THE  .OfCIZXTS  TO  BUIIJ)  ? 

One  other  question  rcmains  to  be  pat  and  answered. 
Wliy  did  the  ancients  of  the  primeval  period  erect  snch 
magnificent  monuments  of  intelligent  skill  and  of  human 
power  as  those,  the  remains  of  which  arc  to  be  found  to 
this  very  hour  by  the  traveller  as  he  pursues  his  in- 
Tcstigation  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  of  the  Tigris, 
or  the  Nile — in  Syria,  in  the  Peloponesus,  Etruria  or  Eire  ? 

The  Hebrew  Law-giver  gives  the  reason.  Before  the 
the  dispersion,  he  tells  us  that  the  descendants  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  said  :  '^  Come,  let  us  make  a  city  and  a  tower,  the 
top  whereof  may  reach  to  Heaven  ;  and  let  us  make  our 
name  famous  before  we  be  scattered  abroad  over  all  the 
Earth.'*  These  wonls  of  the  inspired  leader  of  God's 
ixx)ple  tells  the  world  now  that  the  first  fathers  and 
IbmiJers  of  the  kingdoms  of  earth  had  been  influenced  by 
tho:?e  human  motives,  which,  to  this  hour,  sway  the  breasts 
of  the  children  of  men — ^namely,  a  desire  to  avoid  death 
or  destruction  by  a  second  deluge,  and  to  render  their 
name  and  fame  imperishable  amongst  men.  Motives, 
such  as  these,  influenced  the  builders  of  the  tower, 
around  which  the  city  of  Babylon  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  built.  The  descendants  of  these  famous 
builders  inherited  the  skill  of  their  fathers  ;  and  al- 
though dis])ersed  to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  to  tho 
North  and  to  the  South,  they  brought  with  them  tho 
same  desire  for  glory,  tho  same  love  to  render  them- 
selves and  their  own  names  imperishable. 

KIXDBED  MOTIVES  UIIGED  TUEIB  DESCEXDAXTS. 

There  is  not  tho  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  all  thoso 
who  emigrated  from  the  cradle  home  either  to  Syria,  or  to 
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Palestine,  and  to  Armenia,  or  to  the  East  as  far  as  tho 
Hindus,  and  beyond  it,  or  taming  sonthwaid  to  Egypt, 
along  by  the  Nile,  or  to  Europe,  Greece,  Etruria,  Eire, 
had  been  influenced  by  the  same  desire  to  render  their 
names  imperishable  and  themselves,  as  far  as  could  be, 
immortal.  These  motives  would  have  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  urge,  in  after  years,  the  leaders  of  the  different 
migratory  bands  of  pre-historic  peoples — ^to  settle  down, 
as  they  did,  and  erect  Pillar  Towers — monuments  like 
to  those,  but  not  quite  so  massive,  that  they  had  seen 
built  in  the  cradle-land  of  their  race. 

A  portion  of  the  descendants  of  Gomer,  in  successive  emi- 
grations, came  across  through  Europe  and  founded  a  colony 
in  Ireland.  This  fact  rests  for  its  certainty  on  the  teach- 
ing of  comparative  philology.  The  best  philologists  in 
Europe  proclaim  that  tho  Kelts  were  the  first  who  had 
emigrated  from  Asia.  MacFirbis,  in  his  Book  of  Genea- 
logies, says :  "  There  came  no  colony  into  Eirinn  but 
from  the  eastern  world."  They  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  architecture  and  with  the 
art  of  building.  Their  breasts  were  actuated  with  the 
same  motives — a  desire  to  be  famous,  and  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  a  second  flood — that  actuated  their  pro- 
genitors. 

(1)  These  reasons  alone  are  quite  sufficient  to  show 
why  the  early  Keltic  settlers  in  Eire  built  tho  llound 
Towers. 

(2)  No  doubt,  in  after  times  these  pillar  piles  served 
as  prison  fortresses ;  for  instance,  that  at  Aikach^  in  tlie 
county  of  Derry,  built,  according  to  the  testimony  of  our 
ancient  records  (see  p.  387  supra),  seventeen  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  house  of  the  hostages,  or  prison,  erected  at  Allrach 
hj  order  of  Daglida,  king  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dannan,  was 
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**  circular,  and  closed  at  the  lop  with  one  stone/'  So  it  is 
dcscrlluid  in  the  liook  of  Lccan.  A  fortress  of  that  de- 
Hcription  jiresents  all  the  features  of  the  Round  Tower. 
\i  was  of  ston(\  and  it  was  circular,  it  was  tapering,  it 
was  closed  ut  ilio  toj)  with  one  stone.  Such  is  the  6lia]>e^ 
and  character  of  those  IJound  Towers  that  still  survive  in 
all  their  ancient  completeness  of  form  ;  for  instance,  that 
at  TurlouLrh,  county  ^layo,  at  Devcnish,  and  at  Antrim. 

The  Round  Towers  then  may  have  served  for  the  war- 
like Kings  of  ancient  Ireland  as  prisons  or  fortresses,  and 
for  the  sate  keeping  of  hostages. 

Theiv  is  a  pillar  tower  at  Kilbennan,  near  Taam.  Be- 
fore the  young  Uishop  Benignus,  or  l^ennin,  had  come  to 
the  territory  of  Conniaicne,  or  Tuam,  in  the  Barony  of 
I)unnu>re,  the  place  now  called  Kilbannon  had  been 
known  hy  the  name  Dun-Luinnlh,  /.<•.,  Louis's  Fortress. 
AVhen  St.  J5enignus,  in  company  with  St  Patrick,  had  com€> 
ivom  7 )()/.«"'<  Patrick  to  Jhiii'LuiiitiJ\  it  is  said  that  the 
saint  dug  a  fountain,  in  the  waters  of  which  he  baptized 
nine  h  pers,  who  became  instantly  healetl  of  their  lepros}'. 
!Niatha.  tlie  chieftain  of  that  district,  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers and  clients,  and  all  the  people  of  the  entire  country 
of  Oonmaiene — >t.  Jarlath's  cousins,  himself  and  his 
father  and  relatives — were  bnj^tized  in  that  fountain.  That 
well,  or  fountain,  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day  at  Kilbonnan. 
Its  waters  cfush  forth  from  the  foot  of  tlie  llounJ  Tower 
which  to  this  hour  is  to  be  sei^n.  Two  things  remain  to 
this  day  to  coutirmtho  truth  of  the  historical  event — first, 
the  **  l>un"  or  pillar  tower  of  Lughaidh  ;  second,  tho 
foimtain  irushinc:  fvuth  at  its  foot.  At  the  time,  sav, 
A.i>.  410,  tiie  /'.£•  exisiod,  it  was  the  fortirit\l  home  of 
tho  chief  tain  Niaiha. 

St.   Piif.iek  ana  S:.  l»o:.:;rnr.s  came  f:om  H:aJford  to 
tiieprcioui  Kilbeuniu — li.e  terriiory  of  C'-.ii.iu  V  it 
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barony  of  Dunniorc,  Taam,  had  then  (440  a.d.)  been  called. 

"  Et  ibi  descendit  Patricias  de  curm  ;  et  venerunt  ad 
ilium  noveni  leprosi  viri  Gentiles,  antea  nunquam  creden- 
tcs,  et  clamavcrunt :  Si  verus  est  Deus  tuus,  sanet  nos  do 
lepra  ista."  SuiTCxerunt  S.  Patricias  et  Sanctus  Be- 
nignas,  et  elevaverant  cespitem  de  terra ;  ct  ebulivit  fons 
lucidissimas  de  terra,  in  quo  baptizati  sunt ;  et  in  eadem 
hora  sanati  sunt  de  lepra,  et  dederunt  gloriam  Domino 
Et  de  hoc  miraculo  iste  fons  semper  nominatur  "  fons 
leprosorum."  In  quo  fonte  multi  infirmi  semper  sanan- 
liir.  In  quo  etiam  baptizavit  S.  Bem'gnus  Echennm 
tilium  Briani. 

Postea  venit  Dominus  illios  regionis  Niatha  filing  Du- 
bhani  ad  Sanctos  usque  ad  ilium  locum  cum  filiis  quinque 

suis et  vovit  illam  villam  Sanctis  quia  ibi 

vidit  miraculum.     In  illo  loco  baptizatus  est  Niatha  cum 
filiis  suis,  a  Sancto  Benigno ;  et  omnes  etiam,  habitores 
illius  regionis  baptizati  sunt.     .....     In  illo  loco 

fundata  est  a  Sancto  Benigno  civitas  nompe  in  Dun- 
Lughaidh,  sen  in  Duno  Lugadii  filii  NiathsB.  .  .  Et 
specialiter  Lugadius,  filius  Niatha>  contulit  ipsis  suam 
arccm  cum  predio  adjacente,  et  ibi  Ecclesiam  extruxerunt 
quoD  olim  ex  Lugadii  nomine  Vun-Lugaidli^  i.e.,  Dunmn 
Lugadii  dicebatur,  hodie  vero  Kill-Beinein,  i.e.,  Cella  Be- 
nigni  appellatur — Triadis  Thaumaturgcej  dc,  Lovaniiy 
1647.     Folio.     By  Eev.  John  Colgan. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  magnificent  work,  Col- 
gan gives  a  short  life  of  St.  Benignus  in  the  third  Ap- 
pendix to  the  seventh  life  of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  from  that 
Appendix  the  foregoing  excerpt  has  been  taken. 

Ware,  in  Vol.  II.,  says  of  Colgan :  He  was  a  native 
of  the  County  Donegal ;  a  Fi'anciscan  Friar  in  the  Irish 
Convent  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Louvain.  He  was 
I'rofessor  of  Theology.     He  was  well  qualified  to  collect 
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and  write  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Samts.  He  died  at 
Lonvain,  1G58.  His  learning  and  his  honor,  it  mnst  be 
said,  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  men  of  letters. 

A  Round  Tower  stands  to  this  Teiy  honr  on  the  spot 
where,  at  Kilbennin,  St.  Benignns  baptized  the  nine 
lepers,  the  Prince  and  people.  The  presence  of  the 
**  fountain,"  or  Messed  tcdl  of  St.  Benin,  as  it  is  called, 
points  out  the  identity  of  the  present  Bround  Tower  with 
the  Bun  of  Prince  Louis,  or  at  least  with  the  fortress  in 
the  Dun,  This  single  instance,  coupled  with  the  statonent 
made  in  the  book  of  Lecan,  that  a  circular  fortress  or 
prison,  with  a  single  stone-covering  at  the  top,  had  been 
erected  at  the  Palace  of  Ailcach,  in  Deny,  points  plainly 
enough  to  the  probable  truth,  that  Bound  Towers  had 
been  made  use  of  by  the  petty  princes  of  Eire  as  for- 
tresses for  the  secure  keeping  of  hostages. 

The  story  of  Deirdre,  who  in  early  youth  had  bc>9n 
confined  in  a  tower  of  this  description,  is  favourably 
fiuited  to  show,  in  a  mucli  stronger  light,  the  probability 
just  pointed  out,  that  the  towers  had  been  used  as  for- 
tresses to  secure  hostages,  or  as  keeps  to  confine  those  to 
whom,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Princes,  it  was  not  safe  to 
grant  freedom. 

Tlie  foregoing  view,  regarding  the  use  of  the  Round 
Towers,  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Wilde,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a  memoir 
just  published  in  the  BuUin  Univcrsliu  Ma^minc  jvr  April y  • 
1875.  He  states  that  thej  were  "  places  of  refuge."  A 
tower  intended  to  keep  hostages  safe  is  certainly  a  fitting 
place  of  refuge  against  hostile  attacks  from  without. 

*'  As  regards  the  Round  Toweis,  for  example,  one  would 
supix)se  that  everything  that  could  bo  advanced  on  every 
possible  view  of  their  origin  and  uses  liad  been  said  over 
*«^  over  again.    But  Sir  William,  on  appai'ently  conclu- 
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Bive  evidence,  showed  that  they  were  intended  chiefly  as 
places  of  refuge." — Memoir  af  Sir  William  Wilde. 

The  strange  and  phantastic  theories  pnt  forward  by 
Henry  O'Brien  and  Marcus  Keane,  rest  upon  chimerical 
views,  or  at  least  on  accidental  features  of  similarity 
found  to  exist  between  Hibernian  and  Persian  Pillar 
Towers.  The  false  and  hideous  doctrines  of  Budhism, 
foul  in  their  features  of  phallic  worship,  have  been,  with 
much  ingenuity,  but  with  no  logical  reasoning,  forced  by 
those  writers  into  the  question  of  the  Bound  Towers, 
while  the  simple  objects  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing 
views  have  been  wholly  ignored.  The  sloping  character 
of  these  perennial  piles  had  been  modelled  on  a  common 
architectural  principle,  carried  out  in  Babylon,  Thebes, 
Memphis,  and  Mycena?,  by  which  stdbUify  and  durahili(y 
were  at  the  same  time  secured — itability  in  the  extended 
base  and  pointed  top ;  durability  in  the  solid  masses  of 
stone,  the  shape  of  the  structure,  the  tapering  circular 
form,  having  always  the  centre  of  gravity  within  the 
surface  on  which  the  tower  rests,  while  on  the  outside  the 
least  possible  amount  of  pressure  acted  on  the  building. 
These  are  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Bound 
Towers  had  been  intended  in  pagan  times.  The  other 
uses  to  which,  in  Christian  times,  too,  they  have  been 
turned,  have  been  told  by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy  in 
his  poem  already  quoted. 

WHEN  WERE  THEY  BrilT  ? 

To  answer  this  question  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work  ;  yet,  as  so  much  has  been  written  here,  it 
would  seem,  that  if  omitted,  the  point  had  been  passed 
over  intentionally. 

The  Pagan  period  may  be  divided  into  two,  the  remote 
and  the  late  pagan  period.    It  is  certain,  from  all  that 
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Las  been  jnst  stated  in  these  pai'cs,  that  the  Hound  Towers 
liad  been  the  work  of  men  skilled  in  the  art  of  bnild- 
ing:  and  wo  have  peen  that  mankind  possessed  greater 
knowledge  some  two  thousand  years  beloro  the  Christian 
rra  than  they  possessed  at  a  later  period.  The  Bound 
Towers  must,  therefore,  have  been  built  at  that  time, 
wlien  men  were  best  skilled  iu  science  and  in  the  arts  of 
])uilding.  The  records  in  stone  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and 
Persia  tell  us  that  this  was  the  earliest  period  after  the 
deluge,  when  men  were  cyclopean,  if  not  in  stature,  at 
least  in  power  of  mind.  Comparative  philology  proves 
the  truth  ;  and  it  is  quite  in  accord  with  all  that  civil  and 
sacred  history  testifies. 

The  science  of  comparative  philolo^  treats  this  ques- 
tion apart  from  history,  just  as  geology  investigates  the 
truths  of  the  physical  world,  or  astronomy  those  which 
treat  of  the  relative  movements,  size  and  splendour,  times 
and  spaces,  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Comparative  philology, 
apart  from  history,  shows  that  all  the  migrations  to  an- 
cient Eire  were  of  Keltic  origin.  Tiiis  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  words  of  Sir  AVilliam  Wilde. 

Now  all  these  peoples — those  who  came  with  Partha- 
Ion,  the  Fomoriaus,  Nemidians  Tuatha  de  Dannans,  Fir- 
bolgs,*  Milesians — the  patriotic  navigator  along  our 
coasts  ,  the  mid-Europe  primitive  Shepherd  and  Culti- 
vator ;  the  Northern  Warrior,  and  the  Iberian  Ruler, 
were,  according  to  my  (Sir  William's)  view,  all  derived 
from  on(^  Keltic  stock.  Tliey  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  their  descendants  do  so  still.  When  they  acquired  a 
knowledge  of    letters,   they    transmitted   their  history 

*  Fir,  moans  "  men  ;"  "  bolp,"  of  bags,  Fomorians, "  fo.i>,"  booty, 
*•  inara,"  oi  tho  Kca.  To  this  day  "  Rca-bathcrs"  aro  called  in  Irish. 
"Foglimaircs,"  in  Claro  and  Galway.  Thuatha,  a  tribe,  a 
country,  a  class  of  pooplo  living  in  a  rural  district,  tic,  of 
Danuau — bold  pooplo,  or  JJannans. 
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tlirotigh  tho  Irish  language.  No  doubt  they  fused  ;  but 
Homehow  a  quicker  fusion  of  races  has  not  been  tho 
general  characteristic  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Un- 
like tho  Anglo-Norman  in  later  times,  the  Milesian  was  a 
long  way  from  home ;  the  rough  sea  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
rolled  between  him  and  his  previous  habitat ;  and  if  he  be- 
came an  absentee  he  was  not  likely  to  find  much  of  his 

possessions  on  his  return We  find  but  "  one 

language"  among  tho  Irish  people  until  the  arrival  of  tho 
Anglo-Normans,  at  tho  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

"  The  linguistic  or  philological  evidence  on  this  subject 
is  clearly  decisive.  The  name  of  each  migrating  colony  is 
Gaelic.  The  residue  of  the  early  races,  already  desciibed, 
spoke  ONE  language,  called  Gaelic ;  so  did  the  Scotch, 
the  Welsh,  and  probably  in  early  times  tho  Britons  and 
tho  Bretons.  It  was  not  only  the  popular  conversational 
tongue  used  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  it  was 
also  employed  in  genealogies,  annals,  and  other  records 
in  a  special  character,  not  quite  peculiar  to  this  country, 
but  then  common  in  Europe." 

Tho  foregoing  passage  is  taken  from  pago  9  of  the 
Address  to  the  Anthropological  Section  of  t/ie  British  Aasoda" 
Hon,  Belfast,  August  19th,  187-i,  by  Sir  William  Wilde, 
M.D.,M.R.I.A. 

The  conclusion  which  Sir  William,  as  a  scientist,  draws 
from  tho  fact  that  aU  the  ancient  migrations  to  Eire  spoko 
tho  same  language,  is,  that  no  matter  by  what  namo  they 
wore  styled  in  ancient  Insh  annals,  still  they  were  all  of 
the  same  generic  Keltic  stock,  marching  onward  from  tho 
Aryan  motherland  in  Persia.  Therefore,  Parthalon  and 
his  companions  were  Kelts ;  tho  Fomorians  were  Kelts ; 
the  Nemedians,  Kelts ;  tho  Tuatha  do  Daunans,  Kelts  ; 
tho  Firbolgs  and  tho  Milesians,  Kelts.  They  wore  not 
therefore  Cuthites,  or  descendants  of  Ham,  as  Mr.  Mar- 
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IMN  KivuH)  nHHorts,  nor  Phocnccians,  and  oonscqaentlj  de-* 
MH'tulutitrt  c»l'  Hum,  through  Canaan.  "They  were  de- 
MHtiuiinl  tliiH)ot  l'i\»iu  Japhet,"  says  Sir  William  Wilde. 
•*  tSitlutuii  woiv  nut  known  hero  then." 

OPINIONS  REFUTED. 

Tho  (My  i»f  tlio  Cuthito  theory  becomes  patent  to  ono 
tiillUul  iu  tho  aoiomH)  of  comparative  philology.  Tho 
IHui»i»tviuu  thix»rY»  tiK>,  rt*ganiing  Ireland*B  first  settlers 
lui^ltd  uwuy  lH)tV>j\t  tht>  blazo  of  modem  science,  jnst  as 
ihu  IHv^iUuuio  system  of  astronomy  melted  away  in  pre- 
ftktuou  v»t  tho  light  that  arose  in  tho  sixteenth  centnry, 
h\>iu  till)  gouiiui  of  Father  Copemic,  and  the  discoveries 
uf  i^uULo. 

Uut  tho  reader  will  ask  which  of  these  migrating  races 
built  the  Bound  Towers  ?  Was  it  the  Fomorians,  as 
A'uUencoy  stated ;  or  was  it  the  Tuaiha  do  Dannans,  as 
liuury  O'HricMi  nssortn,  and  as  Sir  William  Wildo  inti- 
mates ;  nay,  an  sonio  scraps  from  onr  ancient  Irish  annals 
Bay,  tho  Hook  of  Ijocan,  already  quoted,  seems  to  confirm. 
Such  is  tho  common  view  of  those  who  supported  tho 
third  opinion.  Was  it  tho  Firbolgs,  or  the  Nemedians  ? 
Or  was  it  some  unknown  Keltic  race. 

This  investigation  has  been  treated  quite  apart,  and 
entirely — in  tho  outline  or  plot — away  from  the  walk  of 
written  records. 

The  ancient  annals  of  Ireland  may  be  correct,  or  may 
not :  in  them  the  names  of  various  migrations  to  Ire« 
land  in  ancient  times  aro  given.  But  every  intelligent 
reader  should  ask — ^first,  are  all  these  correct — is  the 
number  of  colonics  named  accurate  ?  Had  there  not 
been  other  colonists  or  migratory  bands  of  men,  just  as 
there  are  now  various  migrations  to  the  land  of  the  West 
beyond  the  Atlantic  waves  ?  No  Irish  historian  possessed 
of  any  jadgment  coold  say  that  there  were  not  other 
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settlers  in  ancient  Ireland  besides  those  named ;  nor  oonld 
he  assert,  for  certain,  that  those  named  had  been  settlers 
in  the  precise  way  in  which  their  achievments  and  name 
are  recorded.  No  doubt  our  ancient  records  are  in  sub- 
stance correct,  but  much  has  been  omitted,  and  much  has 
been  left  to  the  fancy  of  historians.  The  father  of  his* 
tory,  Herodotus,  drew  upon  his  imagination  for  facts  ;  his 
sons  in  Ireland  have  not,  at  times,  been  unmindful  of 
such  teaching. 

The  only  fair  answer,  therefore,  that  can  be  supplied 
from  the  pages  of  ComparcUive  Philology  and  Paleontology 
is,  that  those  who  built  the  Bound  Towers  had  been 
Aryans,  therefore  clever  to  plan  and  courageous  to  execute  ; 
that  they  were  of  the  Keltic  stock  ;  and  that  they  were 
amongst  the  very  first  settlers  in  this  isle  of  destiny. 
Comparative  philology  knows  nothing  about  such  names 
as  Fomorians,  or  Firbolgs,  or  any  of  the  six  migrations 
named.  The  terms  "  Fomorian,"  sea-robber ;  "  Firbolg,'* 
bagmen,  are  accidentaL  Paleontology  deals  with  races, 
not  parties  of  a  race  styled  by  a  technical  name.  They 
came,  not  only  at  different  periods,  but  they  came  by 
different  routes ;  and  though  originally  of  one  stock,  they 
presented  a  change  at  an  early  period  in  their  physique 
and  in  their  character. 

HOW  DID  THEY  COME  ? 

For  the  present  the  question  is  waived — Jiow  did  they 
come  ?  By  what  route  ?  Was  it  by  the  shores  of  the 
south  of  Europe— or  northwards,  by  the  Caucasian 
passes,  through  Sarmatia,  Dacia,  and  Gfermania  ?  Ethno- 
logists and  philologists  agree  that  the  Aryan  highway  to 
Western  Europe,  and  to  Ireland,  was  not  confined  to  one 
passage,  but  that  the  fiery  Kelts  hastened  westward, 
through  Greece,  Pannonia,  Italy,  Helvetia,  Spain,  as  well 
a3  through  Ebsetia,  Gallia,  Belgia,  and  Britannia. 
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Irihlimen  at  home  an  abroad  cling,  and  justlj,  too,  with 
wonderful  pcrtiua(  ions  force  to  the  story  of  their  early 
ancient  history.  This  feeling  is  natural,  it  is  right ;  it 
is  founded  on  the  knowledge  which  they  possess  until 
they  obtain  clearer  and  larger  views.  Z juss  t  Us  n?,  that 
they  were  so  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  reading  Irish  public,  not  trainetl  in  tiie  sciences  of 
language  and  of  hermencutics,  do  not  advert  to  the  fact, 
that  tlie  substantial  poriion  of  a  uai-ratiou  may  be  tme, 
and  yet  tlie  colouring  false  ;  ilicy  do  not  sc-e  into  the 
necessity  of  examination  of  other  witnesses  besides  thoso 
favoural-lc  to  their  own  views,  or  of  cioas-examiuing  their 
own  historic  witnesses. 

In  the  subject  matter  before  the  reader,  luslorfj  and 
co'inpand'cc  (jnuiUnar  and  palLiniiul-.'tfij  pronounce  with  one 
accord  that  t!,e  first  culoniats  who  caine  to  Ireland 
nii'Tatcd  fmm  the  l"Jii.-t  ;  tluit  tliry  wcro.lrv'..'  in  origin. 
find7\' /'.V  in  riure;  but  of  ]\'iri}KiIon,  or  the  i.iuly  Kaiser, 
or  tlie  Foniorians,  the  latter  do  nut  hwy  vno  word. 

Many  J rishmen  will  not  be  T)iea<ed  -A  this  fact.  I'or  their 
sake,  then,  and  to  moot  tiic  v:e\v.-i  el:  iij^nerant  writeis  on 
the  sniMcci  of  Iivland's  uniiii.Jiics,  the  lullowin'j  para- 
L'rai'h.s  ait*  annoxud  : — 

Mr  Wiiliani  \Vihh;'s  (.-|'i:iioi;3  o  i  ijie  snhicvt  of  the  oarl^ 
Iri.-^li  races  are  mere  clfi-urvLic^^  cf  ;;«-fir;-ii  than  ili'.'.-o  of 
any  livin;^  Mrhuhir,  J  to  hiis  Miinitd  iri.-ii  history,  not 
Ironi  thepaLffS  of  the  anoicnt  aniiais  al-nc.  ■  \l\:i  life  has 
l>ei.'n  one  of  dci'p  ru-^earch  i;i  ciliuoIrL'-y,  pjiilolo<rv, 
paieulogy.  liook  .  have  not  been  the  only  tablets  on 
which  he  has  read  the  hi.st<.»ry  of  niaiikind,  and  especially 
of  th«  Irish  raci\  ii'iTi  Co.l'n'uj.-f:  cj'inc  aufi'/H'iics  of' intone, 
tarllicii  aul  ry?  \:h^«'  i.^lcrii  x,  ///,  ih  •  Mi':^x.h,,i  oi'  iLc  ll'/j<tl 
Irlifh  AfU'l'nij/,  in  two  volnnies,  is  a  work  forwliieh  Irish- 
men can  never  builieicnily  thank  him.  .  Like  Cuvier,  ho 
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reads  tho  history  of  a  family,  or  of  a  race,  in  a  single 
fossil  bone,  or  in  a  cinerary  urn.* 

*  With  rosj)ect  to  the  autlionticity  of  tho  oarly  chronicles  and 
legends  that  relate  the  history  of  theso  immigrations — so  mnch 
sneered  at  by  one  set  of  inquirers  and  so  faithfully  believed  in 
by  anotlier — let  mo  make  two  observations,  one  chronological 
and  the  o!;her  topographical.  Oar  Irish  Annals  were  first  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  Christian  scribes  in  either  Gaelic  or  Latin, 
and  were  not  only  intermixed  with  classic  story,  but  with 
Eoriptural  incideiitd,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  disper- 
sion of  mankind  after  the  deluge.  Of  a  portion  of  their  chro- 
nology there  can,  however,  be  little  doubt;  for  in  recording 
cosmical  phenomena,  such  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  the 
approach  of  comets  and  tho  like,  they  scarcely  diflfor  by  a  year 
from  that  great  astronomical  and  chronological  work,  *L*Art 
do  verifier  Ics  dates,*  computed  by  tho  French  philosophers  hun- 
dreds of  years  after  those  Annals  wore  last  written  or  tran- 
scribed. This  pynchronism,  to  say  tho  least  of  it,  is  remark- 
ably confirmative  of  those  very  early  Irish  Annals.  It  is  just 
possible  tiiat  long  bcforo  the  age  of  alphabetic  writing  some 
means  by  tallies,  runes,  or  other  devices  may  have  been  in- 
vented for  fixing  tho  ages  of  theso  cosmical  phenomena. 

Xow,  tho  other  incident  is  of  equal  authenticity  in  confirma- 
tion of  tho  historical  statement  of  our  oarly  records.  Long, 
long  before  the  Christian  era  it  is  tliore  said  that  a  battle  took 
place  on  a  certain  plain  in  JMayo ;  and  an  incident  connected 
with  the  fight  is  thus  told  : — A  king  or  chief  was  surprised  in 
early  morning,  whilo  perfornnug  his  ablutions  at  a  deep  well, 
by  tlireo  warriors  of  tho  enemy,  who  camo  upon  him  unawares. 
By  tho  prowess  of  one  of  his  attendants  he  was  saved,  who 
killod  his  three  assailants,  and  then  died  upon  the  spot.  Hun- 
dreds of  years  passed  by,  the  locality  around  had  been  culti- 
vated and  grazed  upon  again  and  again;  still  the  valley,  the 
well,  the  subterranean  watercourso  with  its  fairy  legends^  the 
liurlinLC-lield,  tlio  cairns,  circles,  pillar-stones,  and  other  sur- 
rou ruling  topographical  features  remained.  The  gallant  soldier 
who  laid  (.lown  liis  life  lor  his  royal  master  was  buried  where 
ho  lell  ;  and  as  tho  army  (stated  to  have  been  thousands 
HLiong)  passed  by,  each  man — as  was  the  custom  of  tho  day— 
throw  a  pebbles  on  his  grave,  then  called  and  still  known  as 
*'  Tlio  cairu  of  tho  ono  niun."  Not  long  ago,  with  tho  written 
Ic^rend  in  my  hand,  and  i>ossessing  a  full  knowledge  ot  tho 
local iry,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  stalwart  Conuaught  men,  I 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  told  my  incredulous  auditxiry  the  tale  of 
their  ancestors,  dug  and  lilted  stone  after  stone  until  wo  cama 
upon  a  small  chamber  under  a  large  flag,  wherein  we  found 
d»-j>o.:  iieil  a  bctiTi:  i:Vi!  (.■::'";;!:;.'  irn  •   ,::':• ''.::\'r  s>nic  I'ncl:  r»-ulh 
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"  \Vc  do  not  know,"  he  says,  "  where  nor  by  whom  ihe&ff 
annals  were  first  committed  to  writing,  nor  what  means 
were  taken  to  alter  them  ;  bnt  we  possess  what  cannot  be 
falsified  by  the  scribe ;  and  although  styled  prehistoric, 
they  are  far  more  truthfully  historic  thau  the  writing 
that,  no  doubt,  was  largely  interfered  with,  and  which,  if 
old,  now  requires  a  gloss  to  interpret  it.     The  grassy 
mound  or  circle,  the  stones  erected  into  a  cromleach,  the 
great    sepulchral    mound,  the   cinerary   urn,  the   stone 
weapon  or  tool,  the   grain-rubber  for  triturating  cereal 
food,  the  harpoon  for  spearing  fish,  the  copper  and  bronze 
tools  and  weapons,  and  the  gold  oruamouts  of  the  very 
early  tribes — all  now  are,  in  their  way,  far  more  truth- 
ful than  anything  that  could  have  been  committed  to 
writing,  even  if  there  wore  Liters  in  that  day.     They  are 
litanies  in  stone,  dogmata  in  metal,  and  sermons  preach- 
ing from  the  grassy  mound.*' 

The  first  migration  under  the  Lady  Kaiser,  in  Irish  an- 
nals, is  passed  over. 

and  fragments  of  burnt  human  bones.  The  sepulchre,  with  its 
surrounding  stone  circle,  still  exists  on  th3  battio-ficld  of  Moy- 
tura  Conga,  and  the  decorated  urn  is  in  the  Museum  of  tho 
Koyal    Irish   Academy. — Front  the   Aildress   by  Sir    Williani  R, 

Wilde,  ^r.D.,^fM.LA. 

On  the  other  hand  :  "  Lot  us  admit,"  says  Professor  Blaokio, 
"that  there  is  such  a  thing  sis  historical  forgery;  nay,  that 
fictitious  history  is  a  thing  to  which  tho  human  mind  is  sa 
prone,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  single  instance  of  accredited 
national  record  that  is  not,  to  some  extent,  adulterated  with 

this  clement Certain  Jews,  in  ancient  times,   sat 

dow?i  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  wrote  a  detailed  life  of 
Adam  with  as  much  minuteness  as  if  they  had  been  tho  per- 
sonal friends  of  tho  first  man.  Suidas  tells  us  of  a  certain 
Asclepiades  who  composed  an  Egyptian  history,  extending  over 
a  period  of  thirty  thousand  years." — Hvmcric  Di.<sertatio}i,  I'ol.  1, 
jyafje  G5.  Jlomcr  and  tijo  Iliad,  by  Blackie  : — Edmonstoa,  and 
Douglas,  Edinburgh,  18lj(j. 

History,  and  philology,  and  paleontology  knit  together  form, 
regarding  any  event,  a  triple  cord  which  fictiou  oaunot  sauder. 
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The  second  :  He  describes  the  coming  of  the  Grecian 
leader,  Parthalon  and  his  cohorts,  who  landed  in  Dublin 
Bay,  and  took  possession  of  the  country,  from  Ben-edair 
to  Wicklow.  The  record  of  their  existence,  as  a  colony 
in  Ireland,  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  Tdllaghty  near 
Dublin.  The  name  means  ''  plague-monument,"  from 
'^  taih,''  plague,  sleepy  red,  a  common  Gaelic  term  in  use 
to  this  day ;  and  ''  leact"  a  monumerU.  We  say  in  Gaelio 
"m'l  taih  air,"  there  is  not  a  tcink  on  him;  "tti  se  'nna 
tain,"  he  is  in  a  date  of  rest,  or  dozing.  Sir  William  says 
that  ^'  Kisharies"  are  in  that  district  occasionally  turned 
up,  containing  decorated  urns,  having  within  them  in- 
ceneratcd  bones.     Several  of  these  are  still  in  existence. 

The  third,  Fomorians;  fourth,  Nemedians  and  other 
minor  invaders,  have  left  nothing  after  them  by  which  to 
track  their  footprints.  These  were  descended  direct 
from  Japhet.     They  were  not  Cuthites. 

Fifth,  "  I  will  now  tell  "  to  use  Sir  William's  words 
*'  what  has  been  the  result  of  my  own  examination  of 
the  races  that  migrated  to,  or  are  said  to  have  conqu^*ed 
Ireland." 

A  patriotic  people  called  Firbolgs,  said  to  be  of  Greek 
or  Eastern  origin,  and  probably  a  branch  of  that  race 
that,  having  passed  through  Europe,  or  around  its  shores, 
arrived  in  Ireland.  Wo  call  them  Kelts,  and  I  do  not 
know  much  of  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians.  These 
Firbolg3  had  laws  and  social  institutions  and  established 
a  monarchical  Government  at  the  far-famed  Hill  of  Tara, 
about  which  our  early  centres  of  civilization  sprung. 
.  .  .  .  I  cannot  say  that  the  Firbolg  was  a  cultivated 
man.  He  was  a  shepherd  and  an  agriculturist.  .  .  , 
The  Firbolgs  were  a  small,  straight-haired,  swarthy  race 
who  have  left  a  portion  of  their  descendants  with  us  to 
this  very  day.     A  genealogist  (their  own  counti  yman,  re- 
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sident  in  Galway  about  two  liundrcHl  years  ago)  described 
them  as  dark-haired,  talkative,  giiilef nl,  strolling,  unsteady, 
*  disturbers  of  eveiy  council  and  asrionibly,  *S:c.'  .  .  . 
To  these  physical  and  mental  characters  described  by 
Duald  MacFirbis  let  me  add  those  of  the  unusual  com- 
bination of  blue,  or  blue-gray  eyes,  and  dark  eyelashes, 
with  a  swarthy  complexion.  This  peculiarity  I  have  re- 
marked elsewhere,  only  in  Greece ; — the  mouth  and  upper 
gum  are  not  good,  but  the  nose  is  usually  straight." 

SIXTH  MIGRATIOX. 

The  next  immigration  we  hear  of  in  the  *  Annals'  is 
that  of  the  Tuatha'de-Bannaiis^  a  large,  f  air-complexioned, 
and  very  remarkable  race ;  warlike,  energetic,  progressive, 
skilled  in  metal  work,  musical,  poetical,  acquainted  with 
the  healing  art,  skilled  in  Dniidi.sm,  and  believed  to  be 
adepts  in  necromancy  and  magic,  no  doul)t  the  result  of 
the  popular  idea  respecting  their  superior  knowledge, 
especially  in  smelting  and  in  the  fabrication  of  tools, 
weapons,  and  ornaments.  I'rom  these  two  races  sprang 
the  Fairy  ^Mythology  i»f  Ireland. 

The  Dannau  .spoke  the  siinw  lawjiinrjc  af  h's  prclecrssiors, 
the  Firbolgs.  Thoy  met  and  fought  for  the  sovereignity. 
The  *'inan  of  metal'*  conquered,  and  drove  a  great  part  of 
the  others  into  the  islands  on  the  coast,  where  it  is  said 
the  Firbolg  or  Belgic  race  (no  called)  took  their  last 
stand.  Eventually,  however,  under  the  inllueuce  of  a 
power  hostile  to  them  both,  these  two  people  coalesced, 
and  have  to  a  large  extent  done  so  up  to  the  present  day. 
They  are  the  true  old  Irisli  peasant  and  small  fiimiing 
class. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  their  physiognomy,  their  fair 
or  reddish  hair,  their  size,  conjoined  with  other  circum- 
stances, incline  one  to  believe  that  ihey  came  down  from 
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Scandinavian  regions  after  they  had  passed  np  as  far  as 
they  thought  advisable  into  North-western  Europe.  If 
the  word  Dane  was  known  at  the  time  of  their  arrival 
here,  it  would  account  for  the  designation  of  many  of  our 
Irish  monuments  as  applied  by  Molyneux  and  others. 
Undoubtedly  the  Dannan  tribes  presented  Scandinavian 
features,  but  did  not  bring  anything  but  Grecian  art. 

I  believe  that  these  Tuatha-dc-Dannans,  no  matter  from 
whence  they  came,  were,  in  addition  to  their  other  acquire- 
ments, great  masons,  although  not  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  cementing  materials.  I  think  they  were  the 
builders  of  the  great  stono  Cahirs,  Duns,  Cashels,  and 
Caves  in  Ireland;  while  their  predecessors  constructed 
the  earthen  works,  the  raths,  circles,  and  forts  that 
diversify  the  fields  of  Erinn.  The  Dannan  anticipated 
Shakespeare's  grave-digger,  for  they  certainly  made  the 
more  lasting  sepulchral  monuments  that  exist  in  Ireland, 
such,  for  example,  as  New  Grange,  Louth,  Howth,  and 
Slieve  na  Caillcagh  and  other  great  cemeteries.  Within 
the  interior  and  around  these  tombs  were  carved,  on  un- 
hewn stones,  certain  archaic  markings,  spires,  volutes, 
convolutes,  lozenge-shaped  devices,  straight,  zigzag,  and 
curved  lines,  and  incised  indentations,  and  a  variety  of 
other  insignia,  which,  although  not  expressing  language, 
were  symbolical,  and  had  an  occult  meaning  known  only 
to  the  initiated, 

The  Seventh  :  The  next,  and  last,  of  the  pre-Christian 
migrations  was  the  Milesian.  This  race  was  Keltic.  The 
people  were  brave,  chivalrous,  skilled  in  war,  good  navi- 
gators, proud,  boastful,  superior  in  outer  adornment  as 
well  as  in  mental  culture,  to  their  opponents.  Being 
the  conquering  race,  they  assumed  the  sovereignity  of 
the  country,  and  became  its  landed  proprietors,  and  aris- 
tocracy. 
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MocFirbis,  the  genealogist,  writes  of  tlie  Milesian,  s 
race  to  which  he  himself  belonged  :  "  Every  man  who  is 
white  o£  skin,  brown  of  liair,  bold,' honourable,  daring, 
prosperous,  bountiful  in  battle  or  combat — ^they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  sons  of  Milesians  in  Erinn.'' 

All  these  di£Perent  migrations  had  come  forth  from 
the  Keltic  family  home ;  and  all  spoke  the  same 
language.  All  were  Axyvm,  Tlius  the  ancient  annals 
of  Ireland  accord  most  wonderfully  with  the  teaching  of 
the  science  of  comparative  philology. 

The  Irish  race  is  Eastern.  So  says  Duald  MacFirbis  ; 
so  proves  the  science  of  Comparative  Grammar ;  so,  too, 
the  Bound  Towers,  scattered  in  such  numbers  over  the 
face  of  Erinn,  proclaim. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  question  of  the  Round  Towers  brought  in  the  forego- 
ing chapter  to  a  close  ;  not,  however,  finally  settled. 
A  fuller  analysis  would  not  produce  more  definite  re- 
sults. Conclusion  arrived  at  morally  certain.  Why  has 
the  question  of  the  Pillar  Towers  been  introduced?  The 
language  of  Ireland  helps  from  the  Keltic  names,  and 
from  the  unwritten  page  of  ancient  history,  to  clear  up 
the  question  of  Ireland's  Ancient  Towers.  The  Pillar 
Towers  on  the  other  hand  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  Gaelic,  show  its  Aryan  character  and  its  philologic 
value.  (1)  The  Brehon  Laws  of  ancient  Ireland.  (2) 
Rhyme  in  Europe.  (3)  Names  of  places  in  Ireland  and 
in  Scotland.  (4)  Keltic  Terms  full  of  rich  suggestivo- 
ness  of  historic  interest.  (5)  Etymology  of  European 
tongues  finds  sure  primitive  roots  in  Keltic.  These 
reasons  are  calculated  to  stimulate  scholars  to  study 
Gaelic.  Further  development  of  these  subjects.  First, 
the  Brehon  Laws  :  Opinion  of  Scotchmen  and  English- 
men on  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  on  their  ancient  laws  ; 
How  very  unjust  and  cruel — and,  of  course,  ignorant — 
were  those  views.  What  are  really  the  Irish  laws, 
and  the  Irish  people  ?  Irish  laws  Aryan.  Therefore 
the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  Etrurians  ;  or  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  ;  the  laws  of  the  Romans  ;  the 
8axons.  Thus  the  Brehon  Laws  prove,  like  the  lan- 
guage and  the  Round  Towers,  that  the  Irish  nation  are 
Aryan,  and  the  laws  were  those  taught  at  the  Ar^an 
school    in    the  cradle-land  of  Persia. 

The  learned  will  ask  is  the  question  regarding  the 
Round  Towers  closed  ?  Has  the  gi-eat  controversy  which 
Las  been  going  on  fully  two  hundred  years,  but  especially 
for  the  past  century,  since  the  days  of  Vallencey,  been  in 
a.  hundred  pages  set  at  rest  ?      Well,  the  subject  regard- 
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ing  the  Pillar  Towers  of  Ireland  has  been  introduced  into 
this  volume  in  relation  only  to  the  native  language  of  the 
Irish  race.  That  language  aids  considerably  to  clacidato 
the  vexed  subject  of  the  Eound  Towers,  and  it  1:5  only -so 
far  as  *'  these  grey  pillars'*  lean  for  historic  support  on 
the  language  of  the  Keltic  race  that  they  have  been  taken 
notice  of  at  present.  The  Gaelic  names  by  which  the 
Eonnd  Towers  have  been  known  amongst  tlio  present 
people  of  Ireland  demanded  some  notice;  and  then  the 
character  of  the  pillar  towers,  their  origin  and  use,  as  far 
as  can  be  fairly  shewn,  tend  to  coniirm  the  formal  truth 
of  all  the  conclusions  which  the  discoveries  in  the  Keltic 
department  of  compai*ative  philology  have,  within  the 
past  decade  of  years,  developed,  und  furnished  as  scien- 
tific dogmata  to  the  linguistic  literary  savants  of  Europe. 

The  national  question  of  the  pillar  towei^s,  hitherto  so 
much  discussed,  especially  from  the  year  18J3'J  to  ISio, 
has  boon  put  before  the  reader,  not,  of  course,  as  a  subjocti 
of  special  interest,  and  one  resting  solely  within  the 
domain  of  paleontology,  but  io  aid,  as  it  has  done,  the 
force  of  philology  in  deveK)})ing  through  the  language  of 
tiie  Irish  race,  the  conclu-^ions  aircady  arrived  at,  that 
the  primitive  peoi>le  who  came  to  Ireland  had  been 
Japhetic,  their  language  Aryan. 

The  quistion  just  discussed  in  the  foregoing  pages  has, 
in  pushing  forward  the  developing  theories  of  Keltic 
philology,  acted  as  a  lever  with  a  three-fold  power — 
UiuHttMir,  inasmuch  as  Irish  terms  have  been  introduced, 
explained,  and  their  value  in  the  ai^nment  utilised  ; 
archUedural,  in  the  worth  of  the  towers  as  standing  speci- 
mens of  primeval  architecture,  and  li'utjv'tCy  because  the 
Round  Towers  have  been  the  gnomon  on  the  dial  of 
Ireland's  historic  day.  80  far,  therefore,  the  language  of 
Ireland  has  afforded  valuable  aid,  by  a  kind  of  philologiG 
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electric  conductive  process,  in  dissipating. the  clouds  which 
have  hung  over  tlio  archaic  pillar  piles  of  the  land  ;  and 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Towers  has,  bj  a  his- 
foric  process,  added  to  the  moral  electric  force  of  the 
speech  of  the  Gael. 

A  fuller  discussion  than  that  just  closed  regarding  "the 
mystic  temples  of  our  own  dear  isle,**  could  not  havo 
produced  a  higher  degree  of  certainty,  or  results  more 
reliable  or  truthful  than  those  which   have  been  attained. 

Other  reasons  still  remain  to  be  presented  to  the  reader, 
to  Nhow  that  the  study  of  thu  ancient  language  of  Ireland 
is  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  for  men  who  aim  at 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  archaic  manners  of  the 
Irish  i*ace  in  the  pre-Christian  period — a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed — a  knowledge  of 
the  poems  and  stories  they  narrated,  and  of  the  songs 
they  sung  at  the  festive  board  of  lover  or  lord.  The  study 
of  the  Gaelic  tongue  commends  itself  to  all  Irishmen  who 
wish  to  be  familiar  with  the  topography  of  their  own 
country ;  and  to  all  JScotchmen  who  wish  to  know  the 
real  meaning  of  Bt7i  and  Loch^  G.en  and  Craij,  in  the 
Highlands  ;  nay,  to  all  Englishmen  who  are  in  any  way 
concerned  with  the  historic  meaning  of  Albion,  AvoHj 
(Jamlridije,  Kent,  London,  Malvern  ;  and,  lastly,  to  every 
Continental  scholar  who  cares  to  be  correctly  acquainted 
with  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  topography  of  Europe, 
and  with  Keltic  names  that  command  historic  interest. 

The  reasons  that  are  here  presented  to  the  enlightened 
reader,  to  excite  his  interest  and  to  enlighten  his  views 
on  the  value,  and  the  practical  proKt  of  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage in  modern  scholarship,  are  seen  at  a  glance  under 
the  titles:  (1)  "  The  Brehon  Laws;''  (2)  *•  Rhyme  in 
I'Airopean  Poetry  ;  "  (3)  "  Irish  Names  of  Places  ;  " 
(4)  "  Keltic  Names,  rich  in  Suggcstiveness  of  Historic 
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Interest;"  (5)  "  Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  Langnages  of 
Western  Europe/' 

Li  the  world  of  letters  these  respective  subjects  havo 
been  treated  with  ability  and  erudition  by  men  who,  in 
each  depai'tnient,  have  undertaken  the  literary  labour  in- 
volved in  duties  so  important,  and  of  such  immense 
value  to  I'juropean  literature. 

First — The    Brehon    Law    Commission,    established 

twenty  three  years  aero,  by  order  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, have  given  to  the  world  three  volumes  of  the  an- 
cient laws  of  Ireland,  with  an  introduction  to  the 
Svanchuji  Mor^  and  Ath-Cahltail,  or  Law  of  DUtrcjis,  as 
contained  in  the  Harleian  manuscripts.  Brehon  Zraitv, 
Vol.  I.,  published  in  Dublin,  and  London,  1865  ;  Vol.  II., 
in  1869  ;  Vol.,  111.,  in  1874. 

The  subject  of  '*  Rhyme  in  the  Poetry  of  Europe"  is 
discussed  in  the  fourth  part,  or  Prosody  of  the  College 
Irish  Grammar,  from  the  pen  of  the  present  writer,  and 
published  by  Mullany,  Dublin.  Signer  Nigra  con- 
firms the  views  of  the  author  of  the  College  Grammar. 
Mattliew  Arnold's  Kdllc  Lita-ahirc  (Smith,  London,  1867), 
resting  on  Zeuss'  erudite  work,  lends  to  the  discussion 
tlie  sanction  of  Oxford  learning. 

A  really  splendid  volume  on  the  origin  and  history  of 
Irish  names  of  places  has  been  published  in  1869,  and 
again  in  1873,  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  A.M.,  M.R.I. A.  In  the 
preface  he  writes  : — *'  In  our  island  there  was  scarcly 
any  admixture  of  races  till  the  introduction  of  an  impor- 
tant English  clement — chiefly  within  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years — for,  the  Danish  interruptions  produced  no 
appreciable  effect ;  and,  accordingly,  our  place-names  aio 
purely  Keltic,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  thirteenth 
part,  which  arc  English,  and  mostly  of  recent  introduc- 
tion.    Ihis  "freat  name  svstem,  bcfrun  thousands  of  vears 
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ago  by  the  first  wave  of  population  that  reached  our 
island  was  continued  unceasingly  from  ageio  age,  till  it 
embraced  the  minutest  features  of  the  country  in  its 
Intricate  net-work ;  and  such  as  it  sprang  forth  from  the 
minds  of  our  ancestors,  it  exists  almost  unchanged  to  this 
day. — Preface  to  First  EdlUony  p.  7. 

Several  pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  names 
of  places  throughout  Europe  ;  allusion  has,  from  time  to 
time,  been  made  to  the  derivation  of  many  Continental 
names  from  the  days  of  Dr.  John  O'Brien,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  up  to  the  time  of  Zouss,  and  to  the  present  hour. 
The  best  work,  however,  on  the  subject  is  that  by 
Wilhelm  Ober  Lluller — Bcuisch-Kdlisches^  Gcschiclitlich^ 
Geofjraphisches,  Wurtcrhuch,  zur  ErhUimng  dcr  FhisSj 
Berg,  Oris,  Gan,  FoZ/j^r,  %ind  Pcrsonen — namen  Europos. 
Lcii>zig,  18G7. 

Joseph  Boult,  F.R.I.  B. A.,  of  Liverpool,  has  written, 
on  the  Keltic  character  of  old  British  names,  two  very 
useful  tracts.  The  one  is  styled — The  Dankh  Intrusion 
into  South  Britain  ;  the  other,  The  Angles,  Dutcs,  and 
Saxons. — Liverpool,  1 8  73. 

The  able  work  of  Zeuss,  Grammafica  GcUica,  Second 
Edition,  is  well  known  ;  and  Ebol's  Keltic  Shcdics,  edited 
by  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan.  The  work  just  now  being  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Mackay,  L.L.D  (Trubner,  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don), Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Antiquarians  of 
Denmark  supplies  what  has  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
those  subjects  treated  in  the  works  written  by  either 
Joyce,  in  Lreland,  or  Ober  Miiller,  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Mackay's  work  is  to  be  published  in  the  present  year,  and 
it  is  known  by  the  title  *'  TJie  Gaelic  Etymology  of  the 
Languages  of  Western  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  the 
English  and  Lowland  Scotch  and  their  cant,  slang,  and 
colloquial  dialects. 
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K.ktIi  of  tlicscj  depart meiils  of  K(;ltic  stndy  is  most  use- 
ful iiTul  important,  and  wound  np  with  the  study  aud  cul- 
tivation of  tlio  Jii.sh  laniruacro.  l^y  a  bing-ular  and  a 
for(inuil{»  conibinalion  of  tho  Scotch  and  Irish  schools  of 
Kchitt  icarniniif,  each  section  of  liui^ui.stic  research  has 
found  ilo  scliohistic  explorer  and  director. 

AN'Cir.NT  IHISII   LAWS, 

Up  to  a  recent  p  riod,  which  dates  from  the  year  1840, 
Irislimcn  and  tlieir  projrenitors  have  ]>een,  bj  all  Philo- 
nngh'ans,  ranked  as  savages  of  the  wildest  and  most  un- 
eidi^ditened  kind, 

Air.  Julni  rinkerton,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  remark- 
able in  a  certain  degree  as  antiquarian,  has  written  of 
"Clan  na  Gael"  in  these  terms:  "  The  majority  of  the    re- 
sembled in  all  probability  that  of  the  Hottoiitots,  or  Keltic 
race,  others,  the  rudest  i^ava^^^s,   as  the  Kelts  anciently 
were,  and  are,  indeed,  little  better  at  present,  being  incap- 
able only  of  any  ])rogress  in  society."     Mr.  Pinkerton  is 
one  of  a  large  school  of  ])()litical  and  religious  zealots,  who 
think  that  they  caniiol  show  their  just  appreciation  for 
England,  and  Knglish  hiws,  and  English  institutions,  and 
ilaunt  their  lovo  for  the  British  pe.»ple  but  by  deprcciat- 
ing  everything  Gaelic,  and  shov/ing  their  scorn  and  hato 
for   the   Gaels    and   their   speech.     Pinkerton    and    his 
school  have  been  the  worst  enemies  of  Ih-ituin.     Indeed 
they  IkmI  receive.1  strong  encouragement  froirt  the  words 
of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  (j^assed  a.d.  VMT)  which  de- 
nounce the  Irish  people  and  their  language,  anl  style  the 
Ih-ehon   Law  *'  {( i  k  d  and  damnable."     ''  It  is  the  samo 
law,"  says  Sir  lieiiry  Sumner  !Mainc  in  his  late  work, 
Ij.ct'^t'ti  on  the  Eiirhj  ILlstory  of  InAiilniionn^  just  published 
(London  ^Murray),  that  *'  Elmnnd  Sj^enccr  in  his  View  of 
tic  S  ale  of  IrJaiily  describes  as  a  rule  of  right  unwritten. 
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but  dolivered  by  tradition  from  one  to  another,  in  which 

oftentimes  there  appeareth  a  great  show  of  equity,  in  de- 

tormining  the  right  between  party  and  party,  but  in  many 

things  repugning  quite  both  to  God's  law  and  man's."    It 

is  the  same  lewd  and  unreasonable  custom  which  Sir  John 

Davis  contrasts  with  the  just  and  honourable  law  of 

England,  and  to  which  he  attributes  such  desolation  and 

barbarism  in  Ireland  "  as  the  like  was  not  seen  in  any 

country  that  professed  the  name  of  Christ." 

The  foregoing  views  of  the  Brehon  Laws  have  been  re- 
produced by  English  writers,  and  propagated  in  a  thousand 
forms   in  England,  Scotland,   Ireland,  and  in  America. 

Everything  Irish  has  been  decried — and  the  laws  in  the 
past  proiiouuccd  on  the  authority  of  respected  English 
authors,  such  as  Spencer,  to  have  been  lewd,  and  bar- 
l)arou.s,  and  "  repugning  to  God's  law  and  man's."  Such, 
until  lately,  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  educated  upper- 
classes — the  \ISaftn'(Iciii  Hwieiu  School — rcfjardinti:  Irish- 
nio!i  and  their  national  laws. 

'I'his  strong  repulsive  bias  in  the  Saxon  and  in  the 

Scotch  i'liilo-Saxon — Pinkerton  and  his  class — ajrainst 
ev'crythin!!;;  Keltic,  has  arisen  from  (1)  ignorance ; 
{'J)  prejudice  J  (IJJ  political  antagonism  and  religious 
hatred. 

]\[atthew  Arnold,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  (^Siv.li/  of  Ki.'Ulc  L'fcrffurc,  p.  13,  London 
Sniiili,  Jlldor,  &  Co.),  shows  this  truth  very  plainly. 

'•  S  J  fur  I  go  alon-^  with  thu  sticam  of  my  brother 
Saxons ;  but  here  I  ini«ii^'nie  1  part  with  them.  They 
will  have  nothing  U)  do  with  the  AVelsh  language  and 
liieraiuro  o:i  any  terms;  they  would  gladly  make  a  clean 
hwc't'p  ol"  it  frum  the  face  of  the  earth.  I,  on  certain 
tLiiiiS,  wish  to  niak'j  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than  is  made 
nuw  ;  and,  drup]»iiig  liic  distinciion  between  Welsh  and 
ivioh,  Gaels  and  Kyiiiris,.let  nie  tay,  Keltic  literature,  is 
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an  object  of  very  great  interest.  My  brother  Saxons 
have,  as  is  well  known,  a  terrible  way  with  them  of 
wanting  to  improve  everything  but  themselves.  I  havo 
no  such  passion  ;  I  like  variety  to  exist  and  to  show  itself 
to  mo  ;  and  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  have  the  linea- 
ments of  the  Keltic  genius  lost."  Again : — "  It  is  not 
in  tho  outward  and  visible  world  of  material  life 
that  tho  Keltic  genius  of  Wales  or  Ireland  can  at  this 
day  hope  to  count  for  much ;  it  is  in  tho  inwa)*d  world  of 
thought  and  of  sdcncc." 

Those  are  remarkable  words  of  tho  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  Oxford  University.  Next,  ho  shows  what  prejudice 
and  political  bigotry  can  produce  : 

*f  When  I  was  young  I  was  taught  to  think  of  Kelt  as 
separated  by  an  impassable  gulph  from  Teuton.  My 
father,  in  particular,  was  never  wejiry  of  contrasting 
them  ;  and  ho  insisted  much  oftener  on  the  separation 
between  us  and  them  (Saxons  and  Kelts),  than  on  the 
separation  between  us  and  any  other  race  in  the  world. 
In  the  same  way  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  words  long  famous, 
called  the  Irish  'aliens  in  speech,  in  religion,  and  in 
blood.*  This  naturally  created  a  profound  sense  of 
estrangement ;  it  doubled  the  estrangement  which  poli- 
tical and  religious  differences  had  already  made  between  ua 
and  the  Irish  people.  It  seemed  to  make  this  estrange- 
ment immense,  incurable,  fatal." 

He  says :  **  The  Jew  of  ancient  times  seemeii  a 
thousand  degrees  nearer  than  the  Kelt  to  us.  Puritanism 
had  so  assimilated  Bible  ideas  and  j)hraseolopy,  that  the 
sense  of  affinity  between  the  Teutonic  and  Hebrew  nature 
was  quite  strong.  A  steady,  middle-class  Anglo-Saxon 
much  more  imagined  himself  Ehud's  cousin  thanOssian's." 

Tho  effect  of  religious  p.utagonism  is  made  manifest  by 
what  is  stjited  in  tho  foregoing  paragraph,  particularly 
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when  every  body  knows  that  Matthew  Arnold  writes 
what  he  is  convinced  is  true.  Philology  and  ethnology 
and  antiquities  proclaim  liritains  to  b,',  like  the  Gaels, 
Aryan  in  origin,  Keltic  in  race,  and  not  at  all  Semitic. 
Yet,  the  Anglo-Saxon  believed  the  Hebrew  his  coubid  ; 
the  Kelt,  a  stranger.  Such,  as  told  in  the  words  of  British 
writers,  had  been  the  notions  o£  Knglishraon  in  the  past, 
regarding  Irishmen,  their  laws  and  institutions  ;  and  such 
is  the  opinion  regarding  them  to  this  day  amongst  hon- 
droJs  and  tiionsanda  of  Philo-anglians  in  Ireland,  in 
Scotland,  and  iu  America.  I'his  settled  notion  is  the 
offspring  of  ignorance,  fostered  by  prejndica  and  nurtured 
in  the  lap  o£  political  and  reli jioas  hate. 

Have  they  not  ere  this  been  told  the  contrary  ?  Cer- 
tainly. More  than  a  century  ago,  the  Most  Rev.  John 
O'Bi'ien,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne  oi:d  Rosa,  published 
in  the  Collectanea  of  Valiancoy  a  dissertation  on  the 
"  Tanistic  Law  of  Senior-Succession,  illuatrafed  in  an 
historical  and  genealogical  account  of  the  Kings  o£ 
Munster" — and  to  this  was  annexed  "  Part  of  the  ancient 
Brchon  Laws  of  Ireland" — (printed  by  Thomas  Ewing, 
Dublin,  1774.)  Tho  "  Manners,  Customs,  Commerce,  and 
Laws  of  the  Ancient  Scots"  (Irish),  had  been  even  before 
that  period  (1775)  presented  to  the  public  by  the  Very 
Kev.  Dr.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare.  Dr.  Lanigan 
did  not  neglect  to  treat  this  important  subject  in  hia 
Ecclmastical  Eutory  of  Ireland  (Dublin,  1822.)  And  in 
1824  EJward  O'Reilly  pnbliahed  an  essay  on  "  The 
nature  and  influence  of  the  Brehon  Laws." 

Moore  and  other  Irish  historians,  previous  to  the  pab- 
lication  of  the  AnnaU  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  so  ably 
translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  had  al- 
luded to  the  Brehon  Lawa.  The  Brehon  Law  was  knovra  by 
EDglishmen  from  the  days  of  Henry  II.  to  have  been  the 
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Irish  code.  In  the  sixteenth  vol.  of  the  Transact -ons  of 
the  BoijoX  Is'ifth  Aca.hmij  (7)ublin,  l.>oO)  is  found  an  essay 
by  John  D' Alton  on  the  social  and  political  srate  of  the 
people  of  Iivland  f  mm  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Tlie  i-enaisjsance  of  Iiish  antiquities,  however,  and  the 
xnan'ellous  "Towth  of  Irish  learninij.  toji^ether  with  the 
j^lori'.us  revival  of  Claelic  littTature,  ba.^cd  on  sci»ntific 
l»ri!nipl  .s.  <late  from  the  day  when  the  (lovcrnnient  es- 
tiiljlisi.cd  the  Ordnance  »Suivc'V  in  this  countr\-.  The 
gifted  Dr.  IVtrie,  M.ll.I.A.,  and  his  statf,  dil  in  a  few 
y<'ars  iminen.-»o  work.  Tiicy  h:id  plans  laid,  and  had 
liCi^un  aetnally  to  re-erect  from  the  '.'•j'>,;'.i  of  past  times 
monuments  of  (jaelic  knowkdire,  whicli,  for  the  nation, 
would  have,  like  anew  iLwvn,  slicd  a  frrsli  radianco  over 
the  l»:«.~t  ;  and  i"*»r  ( ia'.'lic  .-^ludri.t  -  in  the  Ir.lure,  would 
liavr  iye<ii  a  hi:icon-r:]i:  to  eiiii'_:htvu  nuA  to  «^aiiilo  theiu 
on  ihj  r«.ad  oi'  lioiiic  l.r.u'iiisvic  .^:u  li'\s. 

i'jif  Ir!.-h  i.atiijii  ha  I  lut,  ji.  rijuns.  \.ion  pn-parod  fi^* so 
f^'n-ai  a  cliiiTf  •<■.  Th^  1:;- r.iry  l;.i  mIi-s  »>!"  iVirie  and  liis 
h.ali"  \\\\c  ^'''pl  •  I.  i  i:i-  i:i'  Je  im-  rii:U:ii'.il  .>:n'Vey  went  on. 
O  J.)..]i')\;in,  hi'\. -. \'i:',  ;.a\e  lis  ili-j  -i//.  «.\'o»'  or'  llx  l^'-jr 
ii/. /»',■.,  in  ;.n  J-Ji^-li-li  ;i;idiiiari  Iri.-h  tirrss  ;  C>*Curiy  his 
i.ianr.M'i'ipt  inalciials  (»L"  Jn-ih  liistory.  'i  ho  Ih'iti.sh  (lo- 
vcri.iueiJt  ordt-:'.'!.  .-..'im*  t  w(  niv-ihr.M'  ^■^'::rs  a«fi),  the  pub- 
iic.iiiOii  niilu*  JJn.lion  J^.r.vs.  'i'hrtr  VMlii.iiic.s  were  traiis- 
iaii-I,  r..i  I  !i.i\«'  II';.."  i.  .  11  <  'iii"i!  an  I  puuj.'.-lic-.l. 

Lt.l  liS  ]i.)v,'.M",  lV-.;:i  ii.'  >iii  li;il  v,'i;iie.»-e-,  wl«at  is  tlio 
r<ai  li»;lii  i  ".■.::. ii.-LT  i'i"s  cn!.'  ul"  hiw.s  ;  v, Iiat  is  their 
oi'i'j'i?!  :  v.h;!i  iiii'ir  i-   ..d  v:i:iu."  r 

Ti:"  ilivh.)!!  \a\w  -Is  .m)  c::;iil  i'r  ni  l]ie(  laeli'!  r^Tiii  for 
n; '..' (  .'M ' //..<  ii,i'.\.)  -.\!i.'.-o  olJi".^  v.'iis  to  <.\i*hiln  the  law 
li'.l  :':ii:.'  ii-  ijii-..:  .i;''  to  (hj  ;."(Vir.d  caoOS  that  wero 
hi';ii'  '.I    h\'i"'iO     Iiipi     llt    a'-in-'icat ion.      *'  'i'h"»v  are 
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Btartling  points  of  correspondence  between  the  functions 
of  the  Dmida,  as  described  by  Ctesar,  and  the  office  of  the 
Brehon.  The  extensive  literature  of  law  just  diHinterred 
testifies  to  the  authority  of  the  Brehons  in  all  legal  mat 
ters,  and  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were 
nniveraal  referees  in  dispute.  The  schools  of  literature 
and  law  appear  to  have  been  numerous  in  ancient  Ireland. 
The  course  waa  twelve  years." — M<niii!,p.  32.  The  term 
Vreillt,  of  the  same  origin  with  tlie  Greek,  ji/tei-o;  Latin, 
ftro  ;  aud  the  English  bear,  signifies  to  carry,  to  seise,  to 
join ;  and  applying  the  name  to  the  op^ation  of  the  mind, 
to  catch  the  thoughts  and  to  compare  them,  and  thus  to 
form  a  judgment  in  the  philosophic  sense ;  and  in  the 
judicial,  to  pronounce  the  decision  arrived  at,  whcuever 
one  has  applied  the  law  to  the  case  at  issne.  The  Brehon 
Law  was  that  code  by  which  the  Irish  race,  in  pagan  and 
in  Christian  times,  had  been  governed.  It  is,  as  shall 
Ije  shown,  the  twin  sister  of  the  Boman  code,  known  as  the 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  It  is  of  Aryan  oitgin.  These 
laws  came  from  the  same  parent  stock  as  those  which 
direct  the  political  and  social  lifo  of  Europe;  "for,"  says 
Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  {Preface  to  Lxtureton  tlu:  Early 
liUtory  of  Iiiditiitions')  "  the  Roman  law  has  never  ceased 
to  be  spoken  of  with  deep  respect ;  and  il  is,  in  fact,  the 
source  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  rules  by  which  civil  life 
is  Ktill  governed  in  the  western  world." 

The  laws  of  England  and  of  Scotland  are,  in  a  certain 
measure,  founded  on  the  Itoman  luw,  and  therefore  the 
Brehon  Law  and  the  Engliiib  luw  have  had,  so  far,  a  com- 
mon origin.  Yet,  tliesc  are  the  laws  which  those  who 
enacted  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  pronounced  "  wicked  and 
damnable,"  and  which  Edmund  ISpencer  styled  "  re- 
pugning both  to  God's  law  and  man's;"  and  yir  John 
Davis  coolly  calls  "  lewd"  and  "  unreasonable,"  and  con- 
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traatd  it  with  the  *'  JDst  and  honorable  law  of  Eng^lancL" 
Arc  we  certain  that  the  Brehon  Law  is  Aryan — -that  it 
b  the  same  as  the  laws  of  tho  Twelve  Tables  ?  Yes ; 
thrt-e  Yolomes  o£  tho  Brehon  Law  aro  now  before  the 
pablic.  Each  savant  can  read  and  jadge.  An  English 
legal  lecturer  (Sir  Henry  Somner  Maine)  has  published  a 
Yolamc  of  four  hundred  pages,  pointing  out  the  historic^ 
archaic,  legal,  and  philologic  value  of  this  code  of  laws. 

Tho  Brehon  Law  had  been  written  in  old  Irish.  Hence 
ihe  necessity  and  value  of  the  Irish  language,  in  order  to 
know  with  accuracy  and  certainty  those  aiiciont  laws.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  been  translated ;  yet,  a  knowledge 
of  tho  language  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  necessary. 

Of  tho  extent  of  the  Brehon  Law  manuscripts,  and  their 
historic  importance,  O'Curry  in  his  ninth  lecture  thus 
Bijoaks  r.V.S.  Materials,  p.  201-202)  :—"  This  collection  is 
Si)  iuimenao  in  extent,*  and  tho  subjects  dealt  with 
throughout  the  whulo  <;f  it,  in  tho  utmost  detail,  are  so 
uuincnm.s,  an  I  so  fully  illustrated  by  exact  dolinitions 
and  iaiiiut(!  di*scripti«jns,  that,  to  enable  us  to  till  up  tho 
uutliiio  supplied  and  genealogies,  these  books  of  laws 
alono    would   almost    be    found   suflicicnt  in    comj>etent 

hands Any  one  who  has  examined  the  body 

of  Welsh  Laws,  now  some  years  befoi*c  the  world,  will  at 
once  bo  ablo  to  fonu  a  fair  opii.ion  of  the  interest  and 
value,  in  historical  and  social  points  of  view,  of  this 
far  larger — thi.^  immense  and  hitherto  unexplored  mass 
of  legal  institutes.  And  these  were  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutes which  ri'gulatcd  tho  political  and  social  system  of  a 
pe4)ple  the  niobt  remarkable  in  Europe,  from  a  period 
almost  lost  in  the  dark  maze  of  antiquity,  down  to  within 


*  O'Curry  had  transcribed  at  tlip  tinio  oiglit  thousand  (iuar/-t 
%>a^rs  (il*  matter,  r«;Iatiii'^  to  tlio  lirehoc  Jja\v«;  and  this  imimi  ae 
pilo  wui  ouly  part  of  lUo  code.— ,^'faJy  oj  KtUie  L^tiruiure,^.  -2^, 
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about  two  hundred  yeai-a,  or  seven  generations,  of  our 
otvn  time,  and  whose  spirit  and  traditions,  I  mny  add,  in* 
flucuce  the  feelings  and  actions  of  the  native  Irish,  even 
to  thia  day.  To  these  laws,  may  wo,  indeed,  justly  af  ply 
the  expredsive  remark  of  the  poet  Moore  on  the  old  MSS. 
in  tho  Itoyal  Irish  Academy,  that  they  were  not  written 
by  a  foolish  people,  nor  for  any  foolish  purpose.  .  .  . 
Copious  though  the  records  are  in  which  the  action  and 
evcij  day  lifo  of  our  remote  ancestors  have  come  down 
to  us,  throngli  the  variooa  docamenta  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  still,  without  these  laws,  our  history  would 
be  necessarily  barren,  deficient,  and  uncertain  in  one  of 
its  most  interesting  and  important  essentials." 

This  wondcrfnl  code  of  laws  has,  like  Pompeii  or  Her- 
culanenni  entombed  in  lava,  been  scaled  up  for  over  one 
thousand  years  in  the  language  of  the  Keltic  race.  For 
this  reason  tho  Brchen  Law  has  come  forth  at  tho  present 
time,  like  those  specimons  of  art  and  of  science,  in  paint- 
ing or  sculpture  or  architecture,  which  have  been  found 
in  the  bnricd  cities  near  Vesuvius  ;  or,  farther  still,  liko 
the  Etruscan  vases  and  statues  thut  had  lain  entombed  in 
tho  cities  of  the  dead  for  a  tliousand  years  before  Rojuulus 
founded,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  city  that  was  des- 
tined one  day  to  rule  the  world. 

A  modem  writer  narrating  the  discoveries  made  of  tha 
cities  ef  the  dead  in  Etruiia,  says  :  ''  It  is  only  in  modern 
times  a  general  interest  in  tho  ancient  Ktruscans  has 
been  revived  ;  that  the  Truscans  begin  to  remember,  with 
pride,  that  on  their  territory  in  particular  llourieUed  this 
civilization  of  two  thousand  yeiirs  ago;  and  that  some 
Italian  families  have  been  led  to  trace  in  their  names  ami 
genealogies  indications  of  a  counectiou  with  the  tirst 
civilizL-rs  ef  their  futhtrlaiiU." 

j\jnong  the  cemeteries  explored  by  modern  autiqiiorics 
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or  by  modem  lovers  of  gain,  that  of  Vulci,  which  has 
famished  the  Prince  of  Canino  with  the  means  of  form- 
ing a  most  splendid  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities, 
which  has,  besides,  enriched  many  of  the  museums  of 
iEurope,  and  which  still  yields  an  annual  harvest  to  the 
BuccL'Ssors  of  the  Prince,  was  utterly  unknown  nntil  the 
year  1828,  when  it  was  discovered  by  chance.  .  .  .  . 
The  tombs  of  Norchia  and  Castel  d'Asso,  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  sculptured  fagades,  were  brought  to 
light  only  forty  years  ago  by  some  sportsmen  of  Viterbo, 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  penetrated  into  the  secluded 
glens  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  magnificent  city 
of  tombs,  at  Orte,  were  discovered  in  1837.  Others,  at 
Savona,  were  brought  to  light  in  18-13." 

**  That  the  word  iiecropoUs,  or  city  of  the  dead,  had 
not,  amongst  the  ancients,  been  a  mere  figurative  expres- 
sion, is,  indeed,  proved  by  many  of  these  rock-hewn  ceme- 
teries ;  for,  not  only  do  the  porticos,  the  pediments,  the 
houhc-like  roofs,  and  whole  internal  arrangement  of  the 
tombs,  recall  to  miud  the  habitations  of  the  living,  but 
in  several  places,  such  as  at  Bieda  and  Cervetri,  it  is 
evident  that  the  cemeteries  have  been  laid  out  in  streets, 
and  even  in  squares,  the  facades  of  the  tombs  occupying 
the  place  of  thosi*  of  the  houses  in  the  cities  of  the  living. 

**  At  Cuhtel  d  Asso,  Morchia,  liieda,  Falerii,  Sutri,  and 
Orte — all  places  of  little  note  in  Italy  at  present,  but 
occupying  the  sHt.<  of  c'dks  which  once  held  a  high  rank  in 
the  histoi  y  of  Etriiria — the  tomba,  as  regards  their  external 
character,  Bu^i^a^js  in  majestic  grandeur  and  architectural 
decorations  all  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered." 

TLe  Urclioii  haw,  like  the  rich  vases  and  works  of  art 
that  lay  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Ktruria,  had  not  only  been 
bjaled  up  in  tin."  Irish  language,  unston  by  the  eye  of  any 
bchjlaroutoide   Ireland,  but  had  been  for  a  i>eriod,  lost. 


.r*», 
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Now,  at  length,  they  have  been  discovered,  and  are  open 
to  the  view  of  the  whole  literary  world. 

Thus,  the  present  generation  of  enquirers  are  brought 
back,  at  a  bound,  to  the  time  when  they  can  behold  the 
social  and  civil  state  of  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
even  at  a  period  much  more  remote. 

"  Up  to  the  early  dawn  of  civilisation,  the  very 
causes,"  says  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  "  which  have 
denied  a  modern  history  to  the  Brehon  Law  have  given  it 
a  special  interest  of  its  own  in  our  day,  through  the  aiTest 
of  its  developement." 

It  is  this  arrest  of  the  developement  of  the  Brehon  Law 
in  the  past  that  causes  their  translation  and  publication 
to  be  so  much  prized  at  present.  Like  the  Bound  Towers, 
like  the  family  features  of  the  Japhetic  race,  like  the 
laws  of  linguistic  science,  the  Brehon  Law  comes  in  and 
forms  an  arc  in  the  circle  of  newly-discovered  truths 
that  point  up  to  the  primitive  Aryan  period,  full  of 
knowledge,  of  action,  of  cyclopean  power  and  grandeur. 

It  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  the  Brehon  code  should 
appear  archaic  to  modems.  In  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now  presented  to  the  public — with  translation  by  0*Do- 
novan  and  0* Curry — ^it  has  been  a  literary  fossil  for  over 
a  thousand  years. 

This  fossil  condition  of  Ireland's  ancient  law,  morally 
speaking,  is  owing  to  four  causes — the  insular  position  of 
Ireland,  its  freedom  from  Imperial  Home,  the  antagonism 
of  Britain  and  of  British  law,  the  love  of  the  Keltic  race 
to  preserve  traditional  usages. 

VALUE  OP  THE  LAW. 

The  words  of  the  present  writer  may  be  regarded  as 
favoring  too  much  these  cherished  mbnuments  of  Ireland's 
ancient  civilisation.     It  is  well,  then,  to  quote  Sir  Henry 
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Maine  once  more :  '*  The  value  which  the  ancient  laws  of 
Ireland — the  Bi-ehon  Liws — will  possess,  when  thev  are 
completely  published  and  interpreted,  may,  I  think,  be 
ilhistratod  in  this  wav.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Jlonian  law,  which,  next  to  the  Christian  religion,  is  the 
most  j»lontiful  source^  of  the  rules  governing  actual  con- 
duct throughout  AVestern  Europe,  is  descended  from  a 
small  body  of  Aryan  customs,  rcducetl  to  writing  in  the 
fifth  century,  before  Christ,  and  known  as  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  Rjme." 

It  is  founded  on  the  natural  law,  and,  in  part,  on  the 
written  law.  Such  is  the  Brehori  Law,  also ;  it  is  Aryan 
in  origin  ;  it  is  founded  on  the  natural  law,  and  composed^ 
in  part,  of  the  written  law. 

**  Let  it  farther  be  recollected  that  the  Roman  law  was  at 
first  expanded  and  developeil,  not  at  all,  or  very  sliirhtly,  bj 
legislation,  but  by  a  process  which  wo  may  perceive  still 
ill  operation  in  various  communities — the  juridical  inter- 
j)retation  of  authoritative  texts  by  successive  generations 
of  leaiTied  men.  Now,  the  largest  collection  of  Irish 
legal  rules  which  has  como  down  to  us  professes  to  be  an 
ancient  code,    with  an  appendage  of  later   glosses  and 

commentaries 'J' his  ancient  Irisli  code  cor- 

resj)onds  historically  to  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
to  mjiny  similar  bodies  of  written  rules  which  appear  in 
iho  earlv  history  of  Aryan  societies." 

V  V  V 

*'Tliat  a  kernel,  or  some  kernels,  of  written  law  existed 
is  highly  probable;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  whole 
of  the  Urelion  law  consists  of  them  and  of  accunmlations 

formed  upon  them The  I'rehon  Laws  are  in 

no  sen.se  a  le<rislative  construction,  and  thus  thev  are  not 
only  an  authentic  monument  of  a  very  ancient  group  of 
Aryan  institutions ;  they  are  also  a  collection  of  rules 
irhich  have  been  gradually  developed  in  a  way  highly 
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favorable  io  the  preseiTation  of  archaic  peculiarities." 

The  Rrehon  law  had  been  oipan'led  by  the  juridical 
interpretation  of  authoritative  texts,  jaat  like  the  laws  of 
the  llehrew  race,  or  like  tJie  code  of  the  Spartan  State. 
The  Itoman  law  became  transformed  and  modified  hy 
legislation,  to  suit  the  altered  times,  the  varied  new  fomu 
of  Bocicty,  the  changes  connected  with  growing  States 
and  with  diverse  races. 

"  Two  causes  (says  Maine)  have  done  most  to  obscure 
tbc  oldest  institutions  of  the  portion  of  the  human  ruco 
to  which  we  belong.  One,  the  formation  throughont  tlio 
west  of  strong  centralised  governments;  the  other  baa 
been  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  Roman 
Kmpire,  drawing  with  it  an  activity  in  legislation  nn- 
known  to  t)ie  parts  of  the  world  which  wei-e  never  sub- 
jected to  it." 

Ireland  had  never  been  exposed  to  these  influences — 
ehe  never  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  she  had  a 
central  government,  but  cever  a  strong  one,  capable  of 
exercising — like  Rome  of  old,  or  England  at  preseut — 
a  special  centralising,  legislative  power. 

'■  Under  these  cireuinstances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  Rrehon  Law,  growing  together  without  legislation 
upon  an  original  body  of  Ai'yan  easterns,  and  formed 
beyond  the  limit  of  that  cloud  o£  lioman  juridical  ideas 
which  for  many  centuries  overspread  tho  whole  continent, 
and  even  at  its  extremity,  extended  to  England,  should 
]uvscnt  somo  vciy  sti-oiig  analogies  fc)  another  sot  of 
derivative  Aryan  usages,  the  Hindu  law,  which  was 
eimilarlv  ddcloiwd." 

'I"he  Hindu  law,  therefore,  and  the  Brehon  Law,  and 
the  Iljman  law  are  dcvelopemcntH  of  one  primitive  Aryan 
code. 

Tha  laws  of  Earope,  divested  of  their  legislative  and 
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ttuUoijiI  Aooossory  forms,  and  reduced  to  first;  principlesy 
HIV  found  to  bo  identical — ono  with  the  primitive  Aryan. 
•*  W  hon»vt»r  (si^ys  Maine)  we  have  a  body  of  Aryan  cns- 
iswwa^  oitlior  anterior  to,  or  slightly  affected  bj,  the 
l(4tiutin  Kmpiro,  it  will  be  fonnd  to  exhibit  some  strong 
)Kun(s  of  iwseniblanco  to  tho  institutions  which  are  the 
Imsi^  of  tho  Hrthon  Law." 

To  oonoludc,  tlio  Brchon  Law  is  not  what  the  Parliament 
of  Kilkenny,  or  Edmund  Spencer,  or  Sir  John  Davis 
prououncoi  it  to  bo — either  **  wicked  and  damnable," 
'*  n»pugiiant  to  God's  law  and  man's,"  or  *'  lewd  and  un- 
n>asonabIo."  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  to  be, 
and  scholars  versed  in  law  declare  that  it  is,  jui't  and  in 
accord  with  the  natural  law,  and  with  the  written  law, 
which  is  from  God.  It  comes  down  from  the  Aryan 
period.  It  is  twin  sister,  in  legal  parentage,  of  the  codo 
known  as  tho  "  Laws  of  tho  Twelve  Tables."  It  is  there- 
fore kindred  in  its  institution  to  European  law,  and 
eKiK'cially  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  Elastern  or 
Hindoo  law  and  itself  How  from  the  same  source,  and 
have  been  in  time  enlarged  and  extended  quite  in  the  samo 
fashion. 

Irislimen  governed,  in  days  that  are  gone,  by  such  a  code 
must  have,  like  other  nations  grown  up,  children  of  honor 
and  truth,  with  a  strong  aptitude  for  religion.  The  men 
must  have  been,  as  they  were,  truthful,  brave,  chivalrous, 
noble ;  the  women  free,  honored,  devoted,  as  amongst  tho 
Etrurians  and  the  primitive  Aryans;  learning  was  fostered 
and  respected  ;  the  arts  and  sciences  cultivated ;  works  of 
civilization  and  material  progress  patronised.  The  good 
resulting  from  such  a  code  was  manifold,  not  alone  in 
social  life,  and  in  the  political,  but  in  the  religious  and 
the  literary.  It  was  admii*ably  suited  to  the  times  and 
to  the  people. 
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The  study  of  the  language  and  of  the  laws  of  Ireland ; 
the  study,  as  French  savants  style  it,  "of  the  science 
of  origins,"  has  produced  good  results — ethnological  and 
philological,  historic,  social,  legal ;  it  has  shewn  English- 
men, that  after  all,  the  Irishman  is  not  a  stranger  even 
to  the  British  ;  that  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  had 
been  originally  one  family — the  Aryan. 

"  In  the  sphere  of  politics,  (says  Matthew  Arnold)  there 
has  appeared  an  indirect  practical  result  from  the  study 
of  this  science ;  the  sense  of  antipathy  to  the  Irish  people, 
of  radical  estrangement  from  them,  has  visibly  abated 
amongst  all  the  better  part  of  us ;  the  remorse  for  ilU 
treatment  of  them  ;  the  wish  to  make  amends,  to  do  them 
justice,  to  fairly  unite,  if  possible,  in  one  people  with 
them,  has  visibly  increased  ;  hardly  a  book  on  Ireland 
is  now  published,  hardly  a  debate  on  Ireland  now 
passes  in  Parliament  without  this  appearing.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  march  of  science— the  science  of 
origins — shewing  that  there  is  no  such  original  chasm 
between  the  Kelt  and  the  Saxon  as  we  once  popularly 
imagined  ;  that  they  are  not  truly  what  Lord  Lyndhurst 
called  them — aliens  in  hhod  from  us ;  but  that  they  are  our 
brothers  in  the  great  Indo-European  family,  has  had  a 
share,  an  appreciable  shore,  in  producing  this  changed 
state  of  feeling." 

The  same  ready  writer  shows  that  there  are  no  greater 
foes  to  England  than  those  who,  from  want  of  science 
and  from  prejudice,  disclaim,  as  had  been  done  in  times 
past,  right  against  the  Irish .  From  the  study  of  the 
language,  of  the  laws  and  history  of  Ireland,  Englishmen 
begin  to  learn  that  they  are  nearer  a-kin  to  Irishmen  than 
they  had  supposed. 

The  sons  of  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  from 
the   same  course  of  study  themselves  better,  and  the 
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noble  race  from  whom  they  have  sprung,  will  learn  to 

nojralivc  the  saying  of  Moore — 

"  Unprized  arc  hor  iionB  till  thcv  Ic^rn  to  betray  ; 
riidiAtirif^iiishcd  tlicy  live,  if  they  shame  not  their  sires  ; 
And  the  torch  that  should  light  them  to  liberty^s  way 
Wiist  be  caught  from  the  pyre  where  their  country  expires. 

Thfy  will  loam  that  it  is  not  treason  to  love,  nor  death 
to  defend  a  ct>untrj  so  ancient,  once  so  renowned  for 
arts,  laws,  learning,  civilisation.  Knowledge,  like  the 
sun-light,  throws  a  shower  of  bright  coloring  of  beauty 
and  lit'e  over  all;  makes  things  be  seen  fully  and  known 
better ;  ignorfince,  like  night,  jw-events  perception,  pro- 
duces j)ersecution ;  begets  tyranny  in  rulers,  hatred  and 
rcvcng;  in  the  souls  of  the  (>i)pres.sec]. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Gaelic  poctiy  the  casket  of  nearly  all  G.ielic  literature. 
Womlerful  ability  in  versifing  possessod  l>y  tlio 
barda.  From  a  Keltic  source  spring  the  style  and 
natural  magic  of  Eaglish  poetry.  Tlio  Keltic  element 
was  not  banished  out  of  Britain  by  the  coming  of 
the  Saxon.  GeiinacB  are  singularly  deroid  of  style. 
The  Gaels  possess  it  in  an  emiuent  degree  ;  their 
quick  feeling  gives  them  style;  their  high  sensibility 
and  aesthetic  sense  give  them  a  higher  gift,  a 
lucid  power  at  description.  The  magic  of  Romance 
is  surely  Keltic.  Uliyme.  It  has  certainly  come  from 
a  Keltic  source  ;  reasons  ;  authority.  Men  ignorant  of 
the  true  cause  of  effects  invariably  assign — like  the  old 
philosophers  who  elated  that  nature  abhored  a  vacuum 
a  feii^ied  conse  to  suit  the  emergency  and  defect  of 
knowledge.  Kven  clever  men,  like  Thomas  Jtoore  and 
Lord  Macaulcy,  havo  fallen  into  this  mistake.  Their 
presumed  knowledge  is  the  cause  of  error  to  thou- 
sands. Versification  as  practised  by  Irish  bards.  Ita 
qualities.  Perfect  assonance  one  of  the  qualities.  Per- 
fect assonance,  ivhen  found  in  the  final  syllable,  consti- 
tutes  rhyme.  Druids  of  the  Continent.  Kire's  Itre- 
lions.  They  directed  the  literary  life  of  the  youth 
of  tbo  nation.  Youths  flocked  to  their  scboola. 
llymnology.  Latin  hymns  of  the  Chureh  composed 
like  the  Gaelic  poems.  The  stylo  of  versification  not 
Romnn  or  Greek,  but  Irish.  Hymns  composed  by 
Irihibmen  in  the  tifth  century — Scdulius,  Secundiuus  ; 
and  by  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  a  native  Kelt  of  Gaul. 
'Ibeir  Bcliool  adopted  that  style,  and  not  the  Latin. 
The  Early  Church  embodied  those  hymns  in  her  liturgy. 
Sir  Henry  Snmuer  Maine  (^Lcctwc^  im  flu:  Eiirlij  Ui'lf/ry 
of  IiigllhilioiiB)  says  :  "  The  anciert  laws  of  Ireland  have 
come  down  to  us  aa  an  assemblage  of  law  tracts,  each 
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treating  of  some  one  sabjecfc,  or  a  groap  o£  sabjects." 
And  having  told  what  these  law  tracts  wore,  he  adds : 
'*  It  is  extremely  likely  that  the  most  ancient  law  was 
preserved  in  rude  verse,  or  rhythmical  prose."  Sir  Henry 
appears,  as  he  gets  into  his  sabject,  to  acqnire  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  it,  and  accordingly  further  on  in  his  lectnres 
he  writes :  **  In  the  olden  Irish  traditions,  the  lawyer  is 
distinguished  with  difficulty  from  the  poet ;  poetry  from 
literature."  He  thus  points  out  poetry  as  the  casket  that 
contains  the  most  precious  gems  of  Keltic  literary  value. 
And  still  further  on  in  his  lectures  he  identifies  Graelio 
literature  with  poetry :  *'  All  literature,  including  even 
law,  seems  to  have  been  identified  with  poetry."  To 
havQ  stated  this  much  on  one*s  own  authority  would  not 
be  valued  by  the  scholar  or  by  those  of  the  British  people 
who  read  this  volume.  The  writer  has  therefore  deemed 
it  wise  to  present  Sir  Henry  Sunmer  Maine's  words,  as 
be  is  the  latest,  the  safest,  and  the  best  legal  authority 
on  the  three  volumes  of  the  Brehon  Law,  ali'eady  pub- 
lished ;  and  Sir  Henry  cannot  be  considered  by  the  Eng- 
lish student  as  partial  to  the  law  or  to  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Gael. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  to  quote  either  Zenss, 
Nigra,  O'Curry,  or  Dr.  Sullivan  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Irish  in  the  art  of  composing  in  metrical  strains ; 
or,  of  conmiitting  and  of  reciting  the  poems  and  songs  of 
the  bards.  No  scholar  at  present  denies  the  surprising 
powers  of  intellect,  of  imagination,  and  memory  possessed 
by  the  ancient  Irish. 

FROM  A  KELTIC  SOUItCS   SPRINO   THR    STYLE    AND  NATURAL 

MAGIC  OF  KNGLISU  POETRY. 

Mathew  Arnold  says :  **  If  I  were  asked  where  English 
poetry  got  these  three  things — its  turn  for  style,  its  turn 
for  melancholy,  and  its  turn  for  natural  magic,  for  catch- 
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ing  and  rendering  the  charm  of  nature  in  a  woDderfnlly 
clear  and  vivid  way — I  should  answer,  with  mnch  doubt, 
that  it  got  sinch  of  its  torn  for  style  from  a  Keltic  source  ; 
with  IcHS  donbt,  that  it  got  much  of  itB  melancholy  from 
&  Keltic  soarce ;  with  no  doabt  at  all,  that  from  a  Keltic 
Eonrce  it  got  nearly  all  its  nataral  magic." 

"It  is  in  OQr  poetry  that  the  Keltic  part  ii  us  (Eng- 
lish) has  left  itfi  trace  clearest.  The  Keltic  element 
was  not  banisbed  ont  of  Britain  by  the  coming  of  the 
Angles  or  the  Saxon." — Study  of  KeUic  LUerature,  p.  135, 

"  The  turn  of  Htyle  is  perceptible  all  through  English 
poetry,  proving  the  genuine  poetical  gift  of  the  race  ;  this 
turn  imparts  to  our  poetry  a  stamp  of  high  distinction, 
and  sometimes  it  doubles  the  force  of  a  poet  not  hy 
nature  of  the  very  highest  order,  Bach  as  Gray,  and 
raises  him  to  a  rank  beyond  what  his  natorol  richness  and 
]iuwer  seem  to  promise.  Goethe,  with  hia  fine  critical 
perception,  saw  clearly  enough  both  the  powef  of  style  in 
itself  and  the  lack  of  style  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
country.  He  had  to  try  and  create  out  of  his  own  powers 
a  style  for  German  poetry,  aa  well  as  to  provide  coutents 
for  this  style  to  carry  ;  and  thus  his  labor  as  a  poet  was 
doubled.  .  .  Style,  thco,  the  Germans  are  singu- 
larly without But  the  Kelts  have  it  in  a 

wonderful  meaanre.  Style  is  the  most  striking  quality 
of  their  poetry.  Keltic  poetry  seems  to  make  up  to  itself 
for  being  unable  to  master  the  world  and  give  an  adequate 
interpretation  of  it,  by  throwing  all  its  force  into  style, 
by  bending  language  at  any  rate  to  its  will,  and  express- 
iug  the  ideas  it  has,  with  unsui-passable  intensity,  eleva- 
tion, and  eScct." 

"  Take  this  epitaph  of  an  Irish  Kelt,  Angus  the  Cnldee, 
whoau  Fclirt,  or  festology  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  or 
hegiuuing  of  the  ninth  century,  he  collected  from  tb« 
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couiitL  S3  hosts  of  the  illuminated  books  of  Erin,  giving 
the  festivals  of  the  Irish  saints,  his  poem  having  a  stanza 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  epitaph  on  Angus,  wha 
died  at  Cluain  Eidhnech,  in  Queen's  County,  nms  thos 

Ansfus  ill  tho  assembly  of  heaven, 
Jloro  aro  his  tomb  and  his  bod ; 
1l  is  from  hence  ho  went  to  death. 
In  tho  Friday — to  holy  heaven. 

It  was  in  Cluain  Kidhncch  ho  was  reared  ; 
It  was  in  Cluain  Eidhnech  ho  was  burled  ; 
In  Cluain  Eidhnech  of  many  crossoa 
Ho  tirst  read  his  psalms. 

"  That  (says  the  Professor  of  Poetry  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity) is  by  no  eminent  hand ;  and  yet  a  Greek  epitaph 
could  not  show  a  finer  perception  of  what  constitutes 
propriety  and  felicity  of  style  in  compositions  of  this 
nature." 

TIIK  MAGIC  OF  ROMANCK KELTIC. 

• 

*'  The  Kelt's  quick  feeling  for  what  is  noble  and  distin- 
guished gave  his  poetry  slyle ;  his  indomitable  personality 
gave  it  pride  and  passion  ;  his  sensibility  and  nervous 
exaltation  gave  it  a  better  gift  still — the  gift  of  render- 
ing, with  wonderful  felicity,  the  magical  charm  of  nature. 
The  forest  solitude,  the  bubbling  spring,  the  wild  flowers 
are  everywhere  hi  romance.  They  have  a  mysterious  lifo 
and  grace  there ;  they  ai*o  nature's  own  children,  and 
utter  her  secret  in  a  way  which  makes  them  something 
quite  different  from  the  woo  Is,  tho  waters,  and  plants  of 
lire(k  and  Latin  poetiy.  Now,  of  this  dulicato  inaf>ic 
Keltic  Romance  is  so  ])rc-cininont  a  mistres,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  tlic  power  did  nut  conio  into  romance 

fi"om  the  Kelt:?.      Mngic  is  just  the  word  for    it tho 

magic  of  luiture,  not  nuToly  tlio  bcaii ty  of  nature — that 
tho  (jreeks  and  Latins  had  ;  not  merely  an  honest  smack 
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of  the  soil,  a  faithful  realism,  that  tlio  Germans  had  ;  but 
the  intimate  life  of  uatnrc,  her  weird  power  aud  her  fairy 
charm."  The  troubadours  and  those  who  recordeil  the 
events  of  tho  holy  wars  were  chiefly  from  Frauco,  Spain, 
Jk'Igium,  and  Northern  Italy- — tho  Keltic  garden  of 
Eurojjo !  Their  weird  talea  were  only  their  bardie  tales 
revived  on  a  grander  scale. 


Amongst  the  many  important  results  from  the  modem 
study  of  Gaelic,  as  a  language  and  as  a  branch  of  philo- 
logy, id  the  certainty  that  from  the  ■'  duns,"  or  songs  of 
the  Kelts  has  come  tho  nae  of  rhyme  in  moderu  European 

Tho  human  mind  seeks  for  knowledge,  which  is  the 
atmotipbei-o  that  supports  the  vitality  of  truth.  I'he 
greatest  of  philosophers  and  theologians  tellii  us  that 
truth  in  tho  expression  of  the  mind,  declaring  that  a 
thing  is  what  in  reality  it  is;  and  that  it  is  not  that 
which  it  is  not.  There  must  be  an  agreement  between 
the  object  oud  tho  mind  that  forms  a  notion  of  it.  If  in 
reality  an  object  docs  not  exist,  the  mind  forma  one  ac- 
cording to  its  own  fancy.  This  process  of  mental  action 
is  plain,  if  one  only  ri-flect  how  he  frames  his  thoughts 
and  make  tbem  tho  messengers  of  objective  science.  For 
iuatuuce,  fame  tells  us  of  some  celebrated  personage  whom 
we  have  never  seen.  Instinctively  tbo  mind  pictures  to 
itaclf  :iomo  definite  imago  of  the  object — one  of  its  own 
cieatiuii, — and  clothes  it  with  robes  which  the  bght  of 
fancy  gilds  with  choicest  coloring. 

ill  this  way,  English  literary  writers  of  the  past — not 
those  of  the  present,  who  have  written  within  the  past 
ten  yeava — have  acted  regarding  the  subject  of  rhyme  in 
moderu  poetry.     They  knew  that  rhyme  id  found  at  the 
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|>re8ent  time  in  poetiy  of  erery  langaage  throi^faoot 
Europe.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  Not  from  T^fiw 
poetry  as  practised  by  the  Romans ;  not  from  the  Greek, 
because  the  Greeks  nerer  knew  anything  abont  rhyme  ; 
not  from  Gremmny,  for  the  ancient  Geimansdid  not  regard 
rhyme  as  a  requisite  of  poetic  composition.  Men  ignorant 
of  the  true  cause  of  an  effect,  like  the  philosophers  of  old, 
who,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  fluid 
ascended  an  exhausted  tube,  said  that  it  was  because 
nature  abhored  a  vacuum,  feig^  a  cause  rather  than 
admit  their  want  of  knowledge.  Hence,  not  knowing 
the  origin  of  rhyme,  sciolists  and  mere  literateurs  stated 
that  it  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Saracens. 
Those  who  made  this  statement  did  not  know  Keltic 
poetry.  Even  good,  clever,  and  learned  men  make  great 
blunders  on  subjects  concerning  which  they  have  not  had 
any  scholarly  knowledge.  For  instance,  Thomas  Moore, 
the  poet  and  historian,  spoke  slightingly  of  the  value,  to 
the  historian  of  Ireland,  of  the  materials  afforded  by  Irish 
manuscripts.  It  was  only  in  1831),  when  he  saw  the 
enormous  pile  of  Irish  MS.S.  in  the  lioyal  Irish  Academy, 
that  he  admitted  such  splendid  works  were  noi  cuhipose^i  by 
j'tM/U,  or  for  any  fooiUh  purpose,  Loi'd  Macaulay  played  a 
similar  part,  and  declared  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  the  in- 
valuable collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  Stowe 
Library  were  not  worth  the  purchase,  when,  in  1849,  his 
opinion  had  been  asked  by  the  Conservative  Chief  regard 
ing  their  worth  for  the  British  Museum.  Lord  Macaulay 
himself  knew  nothing  of  their  value,  and  therefore  did  not 
care,  and  consequently  advised  Sir  l^obert  Peel  not  to  pur- 
chase them.  The  pivsumed  knowledge  of  scholars  un- 
doubtedly great  in  other  departments  lead  many  astray. 

Men    who  have    studied  Irish    poetry  express    their 
opinion  forcibly  and  favorably  on  the  subject  of  rhyn^e 


ject  of  rhyme,  and  say,  with  strong  reason,  that  it  is  to 
the  Kelts  of  GanI  and  Ireland,  Europo  owes  the  poetio 
property  of  rhyme  in  modern  metrical  composition. 

What  says  Zuuss,  the  greatest  of  German  Keltic  scho- 
lars, and  his  authority  alone  is  worth  that  of  a  thousand 
others? 

"  In  ea  assonantia,  origo  prima  assonantifo  jindlis  est, 
cnltffl  prtcsertim  a  populia  reccntioribns  Barop»  quam 
dicunt  rimum."  And  Le  shows  in  a  note  that  the  word 
riinum  (rhyme)  is  of  Irish  origin  :  "  Quamvis  ea  vox  com- 
pntationem  poeticam  iudicans  in  vetustis  libris  Hibernicis 
»on  occurrat,  frequentissimi  tamcn  est  usus.  Simplex 
Hibernica  eubstantiva  rim,  inde  derivator  rimire,  compu- 
tafor." 

The  authority  of  Slathew  Arnold,  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  ought  on  a  subject  relating 
to  English  poetry  to  have  great  weight  with  the  English 
reader,  both  because  he  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  espe- 
cially in  poetry,  and  is  an  impartial  witness  on  this  special 
snbject  of  Gaelic  learning;  moreover  he  is  a  man  of  honour 
and  truth.  Ho  declares  that  "Khymo  is  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  oar  modern  poetry  as  distinguished  from 
that  (if  iho  ancients,  and  a  main  sourco  to  our  poetry  of 
its  magic  charm  of  what  wo  call  ita  romantic  deimnf : 
rhyme  itself,  all  the  weight  of  evidenco  tends  to  show, 
comes  iuto  our  poetry  from  tho  Kelts." 

VKRSIFICATION  AS  PBACTISED  BY  lEISU  BARDS. 

Was  theii'  versification  founded  on  quantity  or  on  accent, 
on  measure  alone,  on  assonance,  ailiteiation,  or  parallelism  ? 
It  was  founded  on  none  of  these  exclusively  ;  not  on 
quantity,  as  practised  by  tho  Gieeks  and  Latins,  wjiich 
any  one  skilled  in  Latin  prosody  may  readily  learn  by 
aoalyzing  an  Irish  quatrain  ;  nor  on  accent  only.     Uf 
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course  it  is  true  that  accent  plays  a  part  id  all  idnds  of 
Tcrsification.  Nor  was  the  ancient  Irish  metre  one  merely 
of  measure,  of  assonance,  or  parallelisnL  It  embraced  aD 
these  qualities,  some  one  of  which  was  considered  by  other 
people  specially  essential  in  constituting  verse.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  it  has  been  pronounced  by  O'Molloy 
*^  the  most  difBcult  kind  of  composition  midcr  the  canopy 
of  heaven.*' 

In  reading  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  bards,  either  pub- 
lished or  still  in  MS.,  one  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  Irish 
verse  composition  that  the  following  requisites  have  been 
deemed  either  essential  or  necessary  : 

1.  Each  stanza  is  a  quatrain  of  four  lines. 

2.  In  each  lino  there  are  seven  syllables  generally. 

3.  Of  these,  some  must  necessarily  be  alUicrative, 

4.  Assonance  is  indispensable. 

•').  Rhyme,  therefore,  if  the  assonance  be  perfect. 
C.  Kh^Hhm,  as  well  as  rhyme,  lends  its  symphony. 

7.  Parallelism  of  thought  is  of  ten — of  words,  usually 

—employed. 

8.  Each  line  expresses  a  judgment.     The  same  word 

in  the  same  sense  is  never  used  twice  in  a  stave. 

9.  Special  kinds  of  verse  require  (1)  a  syllable  to  be 

annexed  to  the  prescribed  number ;  or  that  (2)  the 
final  term  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  or  first 
and  second  lines,  consist  of  one  syllable  more 
than  that  of  the  other  verse  in  the  same  couplet  • 
or  that  (3)  there  exist  a  certain  alliteration  or 
assonance.  These  specialities  Irish  bards  and 
grammarians  havo    distinguished  by    epecifie 


names. 


^ 
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"Assonance  is  an  easential  quality  of  ancient  Irish 
Bardicpoetry;  but  assonance  when  full,  or  perfect,  at  the 
end  of  a  verse  or  line  is  rb3-rae.  Therefore,  rhyme  had, 
as  perfect  assonance  heen  found  in  ancient  Gaelic  versifi- 
cation, lu  perfect  assonance  the  same  vowel-sound,  and 
the  same  accent  must  bo  repeated.  This  repetition,  if  it 
Lap]>en  in  tho  closing  syllable  of  a  line,  constitutes  rhyme, 
provided  the  final  consonant  and  tho  accent  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  in  the  closing  of  the  preceding  line. 

(See  Colkge  Irisli,  Grammar  for  a  full  account  of  the 
prosody  of  ancient  Irish  Bardic  poeti-y.) 

Versification  with  these  requisites  was  practiced  before 
the  Christian  period.  If  it  was  bo  then,  of  course  the 
Kelts  bad  learned  this  art  from  those  who  preceded  them ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  can  be  traced  up  to  the 
early  Aryan  period,  to  tho  time  when  the  emigration  from 
tho  cradle-land  of  the  race  in  the  East  took  p!ace. 

From  those  examples  now  furnished — drawn  as  they  are 
the  best  authenticated  sources — it  is  evident,  Hrst, 
u  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  and  eubse  inent  centu- 
ries, the  Irish  bards  and  filidh  composed  verses  in  which 
1)  assonance,  (2)  alUtcratioii,  (3)  rhyme,  (i)  paralldUm, 
ivero  essential  qnalities  ;  that  versification  without  soma 
of  these  essential  requisites  was  never  tolerated  by  tlie 
bards.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  the  bardic  laws  and 
■egnlations  were  very  binding,  and  that  all  the  Keltic 
'aces  have  adhered  to  the  tradiliyns  and  teachings  of  tbeir 
progenitors,  as  Zeuss  remarks  :  "  Murum  pri&conuii  s.iii/icr 
enacisiimi  fusrunt  Gdtici point'!,,"  we  must  infer,  secondly, 
that  the  Irish  bards  and  jilidli  who  flourished  several  cen. 
■uries  before  tho  Christian  era  practised,  as  onr  liistui-ical 
annals  testify,  the  same  kind  of  versification  which  wjis 
in  use  in  the  early  Christian  ngcs.  And  the  third  conclu- 
eiou  t«  be  drawu  is  that  which  Zcuss  attests — the  Uruids 
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and  bards  of  Wales  and  Gaul  practised  the  same  land  of 
Tcr.silication  in  wliich  the  bards  and  fiUdh  of  ILire  com- 
I)i'sed  their  hymns  and  elegies.  .  .  .  Another  inferenct 
is  this,  ihat  the  Keltic  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Cambria,  and 
Eire  knew  cnouGrh  about  rhyme  and  its  use  ;  that  Keltic 
bards  of  Eire  and  Gaul  put  that  knowledge  into  practice 
2,U00  years  before  the  Saracens  came  to  enlighten 
Europe. 

These  views  receive  authoritative  force  from  the  words 
of  the  learned  scholar  and  critic,  Rev.  Edward  Dayies, 
Chancellor,  at  one  time,  of  Christ's  Church,  Brecon,  Cam- 
bria.     It  is  admitted  in  all  quarters  with  S.  Tomer,  the 
historian,  and  Matthew  Arnold  shows  the  fact  clearly, 
that   the  Cambro-ijritona  have  considerable  remains  of 
poetry  |  reserved  since  the  sixth  century.    '*  Whom,  then," 
asks  Davies,  ''  olioiihl  the  kirds  of  the  sixth  century  have 
imitated  but  tht.-ir  ]>reik'ce&sor{>,  in  their  own  country-,  and 
who  hail  composed  in  ihoir  own  language?     What  had 
they  to  do  wiih  the  Saracens  ?    NotJjing.    ''And  he  adds: 
"Or  with  tho  munksui"  Italy  r"  Had  h )  known  the  liidtory 
of  hymuology  fully  at  i!iat  time,  he  would  not  ask  this 
last  (juestion  ;  fi)r  the  monks  uf  Italy  had,  at  the   time, 
actually  aecpiiivd  from  the  Kelts  the  knowledge  and  the 
style  of  writing  those  hymns  sung  by  the  Church  fi*oni  the 
time  of  St.  Ambrose;  and  St.  Augustine.    "  Had  not  suHi- 
cient  j)i*oi)fs  Urn  adduceJ,"  he  a.^ks  again,  "  thtvt  rhifhic  was 
generally  known  in  Europe  as  early  as  the  first  century 
of  our  tra  r       Yet,  it  w;is  sju.'cially  known  to  the  Kelts, 
among  whom  we  lind  it  in  full  esta'jlishmeut." 

ItUYME,  KOT  FaOM  AIt.\BIA. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  certain  from  tho  facts 
now  known  is,  that  rhyme  in  modern  European  poetry  has 
not  had  its  origin  in  Arabic  or  Saracen  literature  ;  not  ia 
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RomaD  or  Grecian  Tersification,  but  radically  in  the  pho- 
Betlc  force  o£  Gaelic  vowel  assimilation  (explained  iu 
chapter  X  of  this  volume),  and  directly  and  immediately, 
in, those  lairs  by  whicli  poetry  amongst  the  Keltic  nations, 
in  Christian  and  pre-Christian  times,  had  been  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  literary  cultivation.  This  view  put 
forward  by  the  pre<jent  writer,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  ia 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  ISignor  ConBtantinus  Nigra, 
Italian  Ambassador,  before  the  late  Franeo-German  war, 
at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries, — "Origo  enim  rimio  Arabics, 
inter  fabulas  omnino  rejicienda  est."  Aa  if  he  said, 
the  idea  that  rhyme  has  come  from  any  Arabic  source 
shonM  be  scouted.  Long  before  Tarikben  Zaid,  with  his 
fearless  Arab  force,  had  {a.d.  711)  conquered  Murcia, 
Granada,  and  AndoJacia  ;  nay,  long  before  tie  founder  of 
Islamism  had  (a.d.  622)  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  bards 
in  Eire  and  Gaul  had  composed  songs  and  poems  in  which 
rhyme  was  one  of  the  most  distinguish  ing  characteristius. 

Signer  Nigra  devotes  to  this  most  in(«resting  subject  a 
chapter  in  the  late  wort,  "  Glostcc  Hibernica,"  (published 
at  Paiis,  1860)  on  the  Irish  M.SS.  ionnd  at  Torin.  The 
chapter  is  most  interesting ;  it  is  written  in  Latin  of  the 
highest  clossical  style  and  of  the  purest  kind.  He  says, 
in  plain  terms,  that  rhyme  could  not  possibly  have  sprang 
from  a  Latin  source  ;  and  he  is  right.  Neither  in  reality, 
nor  in  name  had  snch  a  thing  aa  rhyme  been  ever  kuowu 
of  old  in  Latin  poetry. 

"  Porro  rinuB  ex  solo  natnrali  processn  Latinie  lingnw 
explicari  nnllo  modo  potest.  Apud  Latinos  nee  res  esititit 
ncc  nomen.  Assonantiam  finalem  Latini  poetm  nunquam 
qure^sivenint  immo  semper  sedulo  evitayerunt.  Ncquo  in 
incultis  RomaoiB  plebis  vel  Bamanornm  militum  canti- 
lenia,  quro  supersont,  etiam  in  illis  in  quibus  metrica 
forma  jam  deficit,  ullnm  rimia  deprehenditar  vestigium." 
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I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  rhyme  has  had  its  rise 
the  laws  which  direct  the  use  of  assonance  in  the  Ij^oltitt 
dialects  : 

'^  Himam  a  lo^bns  assonantia?  Celtics)  originem  doeere 
ftffirmare  non  dubito,  says  Nigra." 

Accent  and  a  uniform  number  of  feet  in  a  line  xnaj 
have  been  derived  in  part  from  Greek,  or  liatin,  or  Ger- 
man ;  but  rhyme,  never. 

Again,  in  the  same  chapter  in  the  Gloesce  Sihemicm 
vclerU  cudicii  Taurinensis^  1869,  p.  32,  he  says  :  *'  Rinuun 
Bcu  assonantiam  finalem  a  solis  Celtics  phonologise  legi- 
bus  derivatam  esse." 

And  this  assonance  in  the  syllables  of  a  Tvord,  in  the 
middle  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  a  line  of  poetry,  ia 
peculiar  to  the  Keltic  dialects  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages. 

"  Hicc  rcgnla  qua>  jam  late  obtinet  in  document  is  Hi- 
born  icis  ct  Britannicis  septimi  ct  octavi  seculi  et  luulto 
amplius  in  postcrioribus,  a.^so7m}Uia  Cellica  noncupari 
potest,  p'VtiUavis  ct  ct  ytopria  (inter  ariani  stipitis  idio- 
niata)  solis  Celticis  linguis." 

Til  is  law  of  assonance,  so  peculiar  to  Gaelic,  has  its 
origin  in  the  same  principle — vowel  assimilation — from 
which  the  rule  "  slender  with  slender  and  broad  with 
broad"  iias  sprung. — See  c.  ix.  supra. 

"  Eadem  est  utiiusque  assonantia)  genesis,  eadem  ratio, 
idem  processus." 

nnUIDS  OF  THE  CONTINENT,  AND  EIRe's  BBEHONS. 

Sir  Henry  Maine's  views  on  this  point  are  corrobora- 
tive of  the  relation  between  the  Kelts  of  the  Continent 
and  Eire,  and  their  practice  of  composing  and  of  treasur- 
ing their  compositions  in  the  store-house  of  the  memory, 

'^  There  are  a  few  very  important  points  of  detail  to  b* 
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acticed  in  Cieear'a  description  o£  what  may  be  called  tho 
lay  portion  o£  Keltic  society.  .  .  ,  Ho  tells  ns  tliat 
tho  Druids  were  snprcme  judgea  in  all  public  and  private 
diaputetj,  and  that  all  questions  were  ^referred  to  tiiem." 
Tho  strae  tendencies  which  prgdaced  among  the  Kelts 
of  the  Continent  the  class  called  tho  Drttidx,  produced 
among  the  Kelts  of  Ireland  tho  cl&ss  known  to  us  aa  thtt 
BrehoQs,  in  this  way. 

The  Tribe-Cbicf,  or  King,  whom  the  earliest  Aryan 
records  show  ns  standing  by  the  side  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly, was  Priest  and  Judge,  as  well  as  King,  tlint  is 
head  or  captain  of  tho  host.  The  later  Aryan  history 
shows  us  this  blended  authority  distributing,  or  djtfer- 
cntiating  itself  andpaasing  either  to  the  assciubly  or  to  a 
new  class  of  depositories.  Among  the  Acheaos  of  Homer, 
tho  chief  has  ceased  to  bo  priest,  but  he  is  still  judge. 
Among  the  Kelts,  both  of  Gaul  and  o£  Ireland,  he  has 
ceased  tj  be  priest,  and  almost  ceased  to  be  judge.  lu 
Atlieiiiau  history  the  institution  of  Kingship  survived  only 
in  the  name  King  Archon,  or  Judge-King,  and  in  Komiin 
faistory   in   priest-king — "Rex   Sacriliculus." 

The  difF  ;rence  between  tho  Drnl'h  and  their  successors, 
the  Brch'ms,  would  then  bo  maiuly  this  :  The  Brehon* 
would  bo  no  longer  priests.  Kings  have  delegated  their 
authority  to  judge  to  tho  Brehons,  or  authors  of  judgment. 
But  the  literary  character  of  tho  Druid  and  judge  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  Druid  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  judge  or  l)i-chon  in  Ireland  presided  over  the  national 
literary  lil'e  of  the  country. 

The  Druids  presided  over  schools  of  learning,  to  which 
the  Keltic  youth  flocked  eagerly  for  iustructlba,  remain, 
iug,  as  Cajsar  tells,  "  in  their  schools  for  twenty  years." 
Fujiils  learned  an  enormous  qaantity  of  verses,  which 
ibcy  never  committed  to  writing,  and  the  object  of  this,  it 
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ficcms,  was  not  merely  to  prevent  sacred  knowledge  from 
bi'in«f  popularised,  but  to  strengthen  the  memoiy,  and  to 
fit  the  fecholar  for  the  post  of  ODamh,  or  judge,  op  Dniid. 
(iuiiiixv  dc  Lcllo  Gallico,  liber  vi.,  c.  13,  l-l.)     In  Csesar's 
account  of  the  Druids  there  is  not  a  word,  savs  Maine, 
that  is  not  perfectly  credible.     Ihe  Kelts  of  the  Con- 
tii.ent  were  before  all  things  remarkable  for  the  literary 
class  which  their  society  included.     Now,  the  schools  of 
literature  and  law  appear  to  have  been  numerous  in  ancient 
Ireland,  and  O'Curry  gives  the  course  of  instruction  in 
one  of  them,  extending  over  the  space  of  twelve  years. 
The  chief  Druid  of  Caesar  meets  us  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  Senachus  "MoTj  in  the  person  of  Dubhtach  ]dac  na 
Lugair,  the  Royal  poet  of  Erinn — the  Brehon  who  was 
chosen  by  St.  Patrick  to  arbitrate  in  a  question  of  homi- 
cide, and  whoso  mouth  the  Saint  blessed.     The  preface  of 
the  Senachus  !Mor  actually  contains  disquisitions  on  all  the 
matt<.Ts  which  Cicsar  declares  the  Druids  to  have  been 
specially  fond  of  arguing.     It  sets  forth  how  God  made 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.     It   goes  oflT,  as   C«?sar's 
Druids  did,  into  a  number  of  extraordinary  statements, 
"  c/o  hidcrilus  at  lUe  torum    inoUi;  dc  tmindi  ac  terrarum 
fna^fniludine.*^     The  Irish  IJrchon  was,  therefore,  in  the 
literary  world,  amongst  the  Gaels  of  Ireland,  what  the 
Druid  was  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.     His  style  of 
teaching,  and  the  instruction^  he  imparted,  and  the  form 
of  language  in  which  he  required  his  pupils  to  comnait 
these  instructions  to  memory,  were  the  same.     And  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Zeuss. 

Further — oMaino  states,  it  is   now  generally  agreed 

that  the  volumnious  Sanscrit  literature  in  verse  which 

embraces  tlie  poetry  and  most  of  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 

d  oos,  and  much  of  what  stands  to  them  in  place  of  history 

and  law,  was  originally  preserved  by  recollection   and 
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pabliehed  by  reeifation  ;  and  even  now,  in  the  Sanscrit 
schools  which  remain,  the  pnpil  is  trained  to  exercises  of 
memory  which  is  little  short  of  miraculous  to  an  Eng- 
lishman. 

DYMNOLOaT, 

And  this  brings  the  reader  to  another  important  qnes- 
tion — the  Hymnology  o£  tho  Catholic  Chnrch.  It  mnst 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bards  of  Iielnnd  and  tho  Keltic 
bards  of  tho  Continent — -in  Gaul,  in  Helvetia,  in  the  north 
of  Italy — composed  in  the  same  style  of  versification. 

Tho  present  writer  claims  to  be  tlio  first  who  discovered 
that  the  Latin  hymns  snng  in  tho  divino  office  of  the 
Chnrch  have  been,  aa  a  rule,  composed,  not  in  tho  style 
of  versification  known  amongst  Greeks  and  Latins,  bnt 
in  that  adopted  by  tbc  Kelts  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Con* 
tinent. 

From  tho  close  of  the  fonrth  centniy  Latin  hymns  have 
been  composed  and  sung  in  the  Catholic  Church — secido 
quarto  obenntc,  et  qninto  incipiente,  (Nigra).  Anterior 
to  that  period,  even  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  hymns  were 
nenally  sung  in  the  aynagogaes.  On  tho  very  night  o£ 
the  Last  Supper,  our  Divine  Lord  and  the  Apostles  sang 
a  hymn  before  they  proceeded  to  Mount  Olivet.  The 
hymns,  however,  known  to  the  Jews  at  the  time,  and  to 
the  Early  Christians,  were  recited  rather  than  aang, 
uiDch  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jews  to  this  day  read  tho 
Hebrew  psalms,  or  clergymen  and  canona  of  the  Catholic 
Church  recite  tho  divine  office  in  choir ;  much  in  the  way 
that  the  Greeks  of  Ionia,  and  of  tho  islands,  those  of 
Athens,  and  Sparta  sang  the  rhapsodies  of  Homer,  in  a 
recitative  strain,  prolonging  tho  tone  at  the  cicsura  or 
break  in  each  half-line. 

There  are  for  the  past  fourteen  hundred  years,  about 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  Latin  hymns  in  the  books  of  dero- 
tion  in  iiso  nmon«:^st  tho  chiKlrcn  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Nine  out  of  ton  of  these  h^-mns  f)vo  ^vritten  iu  the  same 
style  as  that  in  which  tlie  Irish  people  of  the  early  period 
wrote  their  native  "  d.ins.'*  Of  these  hymns  (1)  some  are 
composed  in  tho  metro  of  the  poetic  prototypes  according  to 
which  J.Ioraco  and  Terenco  wrote — (a)  Iambic  trimetrey 
(J/)  iambic  tetmmetre,  (c)  sapphic,  with  a  closing  adonic  to 
complete  the  btTOpho.  Others  havo  been  composed  irie- 
speciivo  of  tho  laws  of  Latin  versification.  .  .  .  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  however,  tho  whole  of  this  latter  clasa, 
and  a  great  many  of  tho  former,  are  written  in  verses  of 
the  same  number  of  syllables,  and  adorned  with  the  same 
phonetic  qualities  in  which  tho  bards  of  Keltic  Gaul,  of 
Cambria,  of  Eire,  composed.  How  account  for  this  fact  ? 
The  hymnologists  must  .  .  .  have  learned  of  tho 
Keltic  bards,  or  the  Keltic  bards  learned  of  them.  Tho 
latter  i)art  of  this  prv)position  cannot  be  admitted — 
chronology  and  facts  are  against  it.  Again,  Zeass  says, 
this  form  of  versifying  was  unknown  and  entirely  foreign 
to  poets  of  classical  antiquity. 

THE  WBITERS  OF   THK   LATIN    IITMXS    WEBE   IBISUMBN    0& 

NATIVKS  OP  KKLTIC  GAUL. 

The  hymns  sung  in  the  Church  prior  to  tho  period  ia 
which  Urbimi  YIII.  nourished,  were  composed  either  by  (Ij 
Irishmen,  such  as  yedulius,  Columbanus,  Columba,  Secun- 
dinus ;  or  (2)  by  men  of  Keltic  origin,  as  St.  Ambrose ; 
C3)  or  those  who,  like  St.  Augustine,  were  of  tho  same 
metrical  school  with  St.  Ambrose;  or  laslly  (1)  those  who 
floarished  between  the  fourth  century  and  tho  fourteenth, 
and  followed  in  the  composition  of  hymns  the  metre  and 
melody  of  tho  great  master  of  hymnology,  St.  Ambi-ose. 
With  regard  to  tho  first,  they,  like  St  Fiach,  Bishop  of 
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Sletty,  wrote  in  Irish  "dan  direac,"  and  in  that  species  of 
it  called  sJadna,  which  contained  eight  syllables.  .  .  • 
For  men  who  nndorstood  Latin  so  well,  that  in  all  the 
ancient  manuscripts  we  find  they  wrote  alternately  in 
Latin  and  Iiish,  the  transition  from  Irish  to  Latin  versi- 
fication was  quite  natural  and  easy.  When,  therefore, 
one  finds  such  hymns  as  those  which  an  Irishman,  Sedulius» 
composed : 

"  A  soils  ortas  cardine/' 
and 

"  Hostis  Herodes  impie," 

written  like  the  Irish  odes  of  the  time,  the  proof  is  com- 
plete that  that  manner  of  composing  hymns  was  borrowed 
from  the  Irish  bards. 

St.  Ambrose  wrote  at  least  six  out  of  ten  of  the  early 
hymns,  so  much  so  that  hymns  were  styled  Ambrosiani. 

**  Assonantia  finalis  vel  rima,  seculo  quarto  obeunto  et 
quinto  incipiente  vulgaris  a3vi,  primum  occurrit  in  hymnia 
Latinis  ecclesia3  modiolanensis  qui  Sancto  Ainbrosio  et 
Sancto  Augustino  tribuuntur.  Prima  itaque  rimoe  certa 
exempla  iaveniuntur  in  solo  Celtico,  apud  Iticas  gentes,, 
in  camiinibus  conditis  a  poetis  qui  vel  Celtics)  originis 
sunt,  vel  apud  Celticas  gcntes  diu  commoraverunt." 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  certain  that  it  is  from  the 
lessons  of  the  Irish  or  Keltic  bards  that  the  early  Latin 
hymnologists  (natives  of  Ireland  or  Kelts  of  the  Conti- 
nent) imbibed  the  style  of  writing  hymns  and  sacred 
poems.  A  great  school  of  poets  of  this  class  sprung  up 
in  the  fifth  century,  the  sixth,  seven,  and  eighth.  The 
style  of  writing  these  hymns  became  wedded  to  the  litera- 
ture of  tlie  Church,  just  as  the  metrical  songs  in  English 
were  wedded,  by  Moore,  to  the  genius  of  Irish  melody  • 
As  the  native  Irish  melodies  are  not  lost,  but  are  revived 
in  a  new  phonology — English — surrounded  with  all  th® 
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old  ''airs"  of  ccntnrics ;  so  the  Keltic  style  of  oomposiiig 
in  verse  wns  not  lost,  bnt  wedded  thus  to  the  melody  of 
the  Cathoh'o  Church,  it  spring  anew  into  life  and  became 
the  tuiierul  moHicr  of  Bacred  song,  and  of  all  the 
rhythmical  effusions  of  modern  Europe.  Even  Greece  in 
her  popular  so^igs  of  to-day  has  given  up  poetry — ac- 
cording to  the  metrical  mode  of  quantity — and  (a-d. 
500)  has  adopted  accent,  and  the  Gaelic  grace,  alliteration^ 
assonance,  rhyme.  Learned  men  must  conclude  that  Irish 
Gaelic  had  been,  at  ore  period,  better  cultivated  than 
San.skrit  ;  and  secondly,  that  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  phonology,  alliteration,  assonance,  rhyme,  &c., 
Irish  Gaelic  is  infinitely  superior. 

In  the  nineteenth,  and  in  the  sixty-first  volume  Patro^ 
log  he  Curstis  Complclu*^  published  in  Paris  by  Abbe, 
J.  P.  !Migne,  the  learned  reader  will  find  poems  written 
by  Sedulius  and  Secundinus,  scholars  of  the  fith  century. 
Sedulius's  poems,  composed  in  the  style  known  to  the 
Irish  bards  of  the  period,  fill  two  liundred  and  fifty  pages. 

Whoever  has  a  taste  for  style,  and  the  study  of  this  kind 
of  literature,  hitherto  much  ignored  by  English  readers  ; 
whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  origin  of  European  poetry  will 
find  a  treasure  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  L^abar  I  mi 'inn  ^ 
or  Booh  of  Ifymna  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  Inland,  edited 
from  M.SS.,  with  translation  and  notes,  by  Rev.  James 
H.  Todd,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  published, 
the  one  in  1855,  the  other  in  18 GO,  for  the  Irish 
Arcliaeological  Society.  The  preface  to  each  hymn  is  a 
mixture  of  old  Irish  and  Latin — according  to  the  custom 
of  Gaelic  writers  of  the  period — some  few  of  the  hymns 
are  in  Irish. 

Two  or  three  examples  to  illustrate  the  style  in  which 
the  Irish  bards  wrote  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  their  native 
Gaelic  are  here  given  : 
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Fourth  Century — Hymn,  by  Caius  Ccdius  SeduUus — He  was  an 
Irishman,  of  the  name  of  "  Siadal"  (Shiel)  s  before  i  has  in  Irish 
the  same  sonnd  that  sh  in  English  receives  ;  d,  aspirated  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  is  eqnal  in  sound  to  y  (English).  He  left  the 
shores  of  his  native  country  before  St.  Patrick  had  come  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Ireland.  He  was  then  a  Pagan ;  ha 
travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  where  he  received  the 
light  of  the  Christian  Faith — adfideni  Catholicam  conversus — he 
travelled  through  Greece,  and  Asia;  taught  poetry  in  Achaia « 
was  ordained  priest;  returned  to  Bome.  St.  Jerome  gives  a 
summary  of  his  live  :  "Scdulius  versificus,  prime  laicus,  in 
Italia  philosophiam  didicit ;  inde  ad  fidem  Catholicam  conver- 
sus ;  postea  cum  aliis  motrum  heroicum,  Macedonio  consuloute^ 
docuit  in  Achaia.  Libros  sues  scripsit  tempore  Yalontiniaui  et 
Theodosii."  From  this  it  is  clear  he  lived,  at  least  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  for  St.  Jerome  died  a.d.  420.  He  was 
remarkable  for  extraordinary  ability,  w^onderfal  learning,  and 
great  piety.  By  some  writers  he  is  styled  Bishop.  Had  ho 
lived  in  Ireland,  like  many  of  her  ablest  sons,  his  fame  as  a 
scholar  would  never  have  been  known.  That  he  was  Irish^ 
there  is  no  doubt;  for  in  his  Commentaries  (11  books)  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ho  gives  his  name — Scdulii  Scoti  liih&r* 
nitn$u  in  amnes  Epistolas  Pauli  colleclanQum, 

A  solis  ortus  cardi/ic. 
Ad  usque  terru3  limito/t, 
Christum  cauamus  principflm^ 
Natum  Maria  Yirgt/ic. 

In  this  stanza  all  the  qualities  deemed  by  the  bards  essential 
for  Irish  versification  are  found — eight  syllables,  alliteration — 
as  c  of  Christum  and  c  of  cauamus  show  :  assonance,  as  ine  and 
cm  point  out — ine  in  cardino,  and  ine  in  virgiue. — iVo//»  p,  763^ 
icfin,  fcix.  I'atrologioe,  Cursus  Completus. 

Fii*TH  Centl'kv. — The  hymn  of  St.  Columba — Tn  te  Domine. 
This  hymn  consists  of  thirty-three  double  verses,  or  hues;  it  is 
very  beautiful,  abounding  in  alliteration,  assouaucc,  paral- 
lelism, and  all  the  graces  of  Irish  bardic  versifioation.  There 
are  only  six  lines  given  here.  St.  Columba  was  a  scholar,  a 
bard,  a  prince,  a  priest,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Highlands  : 
Deus  formator  omnium;  Dcus  et  judex  judicum  ; 
DeuB  et  jpriuccps  jprincipum,  elomentoram  omnium  ; 
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Dens  Zargns,  ZoDganimid ;  Pens  Doctor  docibilifl  ; 
Doas  qai  facit  omnia,  nova  cancta  et  Tetora : 

Christns  ri>dcmptor  gontium  ;  Christas  amator  virginam  ; 
ChriBtus  fous  sapiuntium  ;  Cbristus  fides  crcdcntiam. 

The  words  judex,  judicnm,  iirinccps,  2>rincipum,  and  Zargofl 
Zongaminis,  Dcus,  doctor,  docibiliSj  show  that  alliteration  is 
not  overlooked. 

Omnivni,  judicum,  principitni,  arc  instances  of  assonanco 
{us,  and  or,  and  is,  final  syllables  in  iirst  part,  Dettj?,  largvt, 
longanimijr,  makes  a  parallelism  with  us,  and  or,  and  isf,  in  the 
Bocond  part.)  So,  too,  tbe  final  syllables  of  Christum,  rodemtor 
gentium,  with  those  of  Christum  amato>',  virginitni.  £acU  line 
expresses  a  proposition.    In  each  the  sense  is  complete. 

Again — Head  these  four  lines  from  another  hymn,  ^''oZi 
Pater,  by  St.  Colamba,  p.  2G2,  vol.  ii.,  Book  of  Ilymiis,  by  Dr. 
Todd: 

To  timemns  tcrrihUcm, 
Nullum  credcntcs  simiZ^m; 
To  cancta  cannnt  carmiua 
Angclorum  per  agmina. 

Alliteration — Tin  tc,  in  ^imemns,  forribilem. 

C  in  cunctu,  cauunt,  and  carmina. 
Assonance,     ">  liilctn,  of  torribilom  ;  viileui,  of  similem ;  mina. 
llhymc,     /     of  carmina  and  agmina. 

These  few  instances  must  suflice. 
The  writer  has  in  his  possession  some  twenty-five  b  jmns 
in  Irish  Gaelic  M.SS.  attributed  to  &>t.  Columba. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  thousand  volumea  of  nnpublisbed  Irish  Gaelic  BtiH 
extant.  Testimonies.  Composed  chiefly  in  and  adorood 
with  graces  of  Irish  verse.  The  amazing  literary 
labor  of  the  Christian  and  prs-Christian  Irish,  Supe- 
riority of  Irish  Gaelic  oyer  Sanscrit,  especially  in  the 
beauties  of  versification.  Historic  euggcstivenesa  of 
Gaelic  words.  European  Keltic  area.  Names  of 
persons,  places,  things.  Historical  doubts  cleared  np. 
Homo  called  from  the  color  of  the  Tiber'a  waters. 
Romulus  from  Ilome.  How  the  Sabines  and  Romans 
were  amalgamated.  Meaning  of  Quirilea.  firennus. 
The  Etroscan  Luctimo.  The  Sabines  were  Gaels. 
Romans  composed  of  four  races.  The  Sabines  lost 
their  Gaelic,  but  gave  to  Rome  their  phouesis,  and 
many  of  their  civil  and  religious  customs.  Astrono- 
mical Gaelic  terms  were  never  borrowed  from  Rome — 
for  at  the  time,  in  the  early  pagan  period,  Ireland  had 
no  connexion  with  Pagan  Rome.  Adolphe  Pictet's 
proof  of  the  Aryan  origin  of  the  Irish  Gaelic  and  of 
the  Irish  Race.  Frazer's  Slagazine.  Conclusion. 
Summary  of  points  proved.  Shall  the  Gaelic  language 
die? 

A  thousand  volnmea  of  unpublished  Irish  Gaelic  are 
■till  extant.  The  highest  testimony  that  can  bo  pre- 
Bcnted  on  the  subject  of  Irish  manuscripts,  the  written 
assurance  of  Professor  0'Loony,M.R.I,A.,  of  the  Catholic 
University,  Dublin,  and  that  of  Rev.  Professor  O'Mahony, 
M.R.I.A.  of  Tfinity  College,  Dublin— is  offered  as  suffi- 
cient motive  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  statement  is 
only  the  expression  of  a  fact.  The  learned  reader  may 
well  b«  iorprieed,  that  after  all  the  drowiunir  and  bnm- 
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ing  of  Irish  MSS  by  Danes  for  eseycral  contnries,  and  by 
Saxons  for  a  period  still  longer,  any  codices  of  value 
should  at  all  survive.  Yet,  there  are  one  thousand  still 
left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  literary,  the  social,  political, 
and  religious  life  of  a  people  powerful  at  all  times  in 
vindicating  the  principles  of  science  and  religion,  and 
ever  prolitic  in  productions  of  the  mind. 

In  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  dated  March  20th, 
1875,  Professor  O'iMahony  says  :  "  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  Irish  MSS  yet  unpublished,  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  O'Looney's  opinion,  that  in  all  they  do 
not  fall  far  short  of  his  estimate — that  of  one  thousand 
volumes." 

To  strengthen  tho  testimony  of  the  living  public  wit- 
nesses—one from  each  of  the  two  Universities  in  Ireland 
the  following  from  the  late  Pro  feasor  O'Curry  is  bi-ought 
forward : — "  Notwithstanding  tho  irreparable  loss  of  the 
before-named  bookj,  thoiv  still  e.\i>ts  an  iumiense  quan- 
tity of  Gaelic  writing  of  great  purity  and  of  the  hi"-hest 
value  as  regards  the  hi.-tory  of  this  country.  ^\nd  these 
MSS.  comprise  general  and  uaiional  history;  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  reeords,  and  abundant  materials  of  genea- 
logy, besides  poetry,  romance,  law,  and  medicine,  and 
jsoiuc  fragments  oi!  tracts  on  mailiematics  and  astronomy." 

The  collection  in  Trinity  Collect*  eun^iais  of  over  one 
hundred  and  forty  vuliinie-,  several  ol  tiiom  on  vellum 
dated  from  the  early  part  ui  the  tNVclitli  down   to  tho 
middle  of  the  la:?t  etiiLiiiy.      Tiiere  are  aUo  in  this   line 
collection  beautiful  eoj)*L'3  of  liie  ijuspc^ls. 

'•The  next  great  cvllcctio:!  is  that  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Acaden.y,  which,  though  foiinevl  at  a  ia.er  i>eriod  than  that 
of  Trinity,  is  far  more  ex:en^ivc,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  unrivalled  coUeeiiou  of  antiquities  secured  to 
thifi  country  by  the  liberality   of  this  body,  forma   a 
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national  monument,  o£  which  wo  may  well  be  proud.  It 
includes  some  noble  old  Tolnmes  written  on  vollum, 
abouudiug  in  histoiy  as  woU  as  poetry,  ancient  law  and 
genealogy,  science,  grammar,  and  romance.  There  is 
also  a  great  body  of  moat  important  theological  and  cccle- 
siustical  compositions  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  the 
purest  stylf,  perliapa,  that  tlio  Gaelic  language  ever 
attuinud.'' 

I'assing  over  some  collections  of  M.SS.  in  private  hands 
at  home,  I  may  next  notice  that  of  the  British  Museum  in 
Jjondon,  which  is  very  considerable,  and  which  contains 
much  valuable  matter;  and  next,  that  of  the  Bodleiuu 
Library,  Oxford,  which  is  enriched  by  some  most  pre- 
cious books. 

Nust  comes  the  Stowe  collection,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Ashburuham,  and  which  is  tolerably  well  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  ytowo  catalogue  by  the  laie  Rev.  Charles 
OL'ouuor.  There  are  also  in  Eugland  some  othor  collec- 
tions of  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals. 

There  is  a  goodly  collection  in  the  College  of  St. 
Patrick,  Mnyiiooth,  and  in  the  possession  of  many  private 
persons  in  Ireland. 

I'assing  over  to  the  Continent,  in  the  National  or  Im- 
perial Library  of  Paris,  there  aro  found  a  few  GaeJhlic 
volumes,  and  in  Belgium,  and  particularly  in  theBurgun- 
diau  Library  at  Brussels. 

Ijastly,  should  be  noticed  the  Irish  glosses  of  the  Latin 
M.Sy,  from  which  Zeuss  drew  the  materials  for  the  Irish 
portion  of  hia  celebrated  Graminalka  Ceilica  (Ze^^.siie 
185:-i). 

Those  manuacripta  which  Zeusa  consDlt«d  are  to  be 
found  in  the  libraries  of  St.  Gall,  of  Milan,  Bobbio,  and 
throughoat  Germany — Wortaburg,  Carlsruh,  Ratisbon — 
m2 
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and  are  the  glosses  written  in  Irish  Graelic,  sometiines  in 
Latin,  on  the  margin,  or  between  the  written  lines  of  the 
body  of  the  work :  *'  Hibemi  codices  vetostas  lingpiaa 
monnmenta  servantes  in  copiosis  prsesertim  glossis,  inter- 
linearibos  plorimom,  seepios  etiam  marginalibns,  in  terra 
continente  extant  plores  a  monachis  scripti  Hibemis, 
jam  a  saEH?nlo  sexto  per  Eoropam  contincntem  ad  propa- 
gandam  fidem  Christianam  dispcrsis." — Zeuss, 

For  example,  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  he  foond  a  ma- 
nuscript copy  of  Priscian's  famous  work  on  grammar. 
This  codex  had  been  manifestly  a  copy  made  use  o£  by  a 
professor  in  Ireland,  or  from  Ireland,  for  the  margin  of 
each  page  of  foortecn  books  of  the  codex  is  laden  with 
conmionts  in  the  Irish  language  :  magnam  glossarom 
molcm  prcbcns,  quibus  rcfertus  est. 

The  names  of  those  scholars  who  wrote  the  glosses  are 
given  in  the  work  ;  and  Zcuss's  own  view  on  the  authen- 
ticity and  value  of  these  M.SS.  are  seen  in  the  preface 
to  tlie  ift-auiviatlcd  Cdiica,  But  that  special  view  of 
the  subject  cannot  here  be  allowed  more  than  a  passing 
alluaiou. 

All  tho  early  ancient  Irish  writings  are,  speaking 
genei-ally,  composed  iu  bardic  verse.  "Hoc  solum  anna- 
lium  geuus  hiibebaut  quod  in  epicis  camiinibus  et  in 
narration ibus  metrice  compositis  consistet.'' — Henry  Leo. 
Preface  to  his  commentary  on  St.  Fiacc's  hymn  in  praiso 
of  St.  Patrick. — Halls  Saxoimm^  1845. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  in  that  stylo  of  verse  is 
already  known  to  any  one  who  has  read  the  chapter  just 
brought  to  a  ciose;  each  verso  should  consist  of  seven 
syllables,  at  times  of  eight  ;  each  line  should  express 
a  iudgraent,  and  form  complete  sense ;  alliteration 
and  asaOTiance,  and  consequently  rhyme,  at  times  should 
grace  the  vert»c  \  and  parallelism  of  terms  and  thoughts 
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fliould  not  be  forgotten  in  building  uji  ibt;  pot-tic  Rlavc 
With  these  golden  linka  binding  the  poetic  faucj  it  waa 
(lifTicuit  to  BO.ir.  Yet,  notn  itbstanding  nil  obstacles,  what 
a  va-t  numbCE'  of  M.SS.  volumes  of  verse  bad  been  writteu 
by  tlio  po^'an  and  Chri:jtian  banb  in  aneloiit  Irehuid  I 
Tlicao  11. SS.  are  standing  prooEd  of  tlio  fostoring  caro 
Ijcatowod  on  the  art  of  poetry  by  tbe  literary  sous  of  Jiiie.'' 


In  Sanekrit  sung  or  poem  there  ia  not  a  trace  of  alli- 
teration, of  aaaonanco  or  rhyme  ;  all  that  is  found  is  an 
equal  number  of  syllables  io  each  recurring  verse.  "  An- 
tiqui  Indi  pari  eyllabarum  numero  vei'sum  ligaverunt." 
U'licse  are  the  words  of  Kigra,  that  the  ancient  Indians 
moulded  their  i>oetic  thoughts  in  verse  of  tbe  same 
number  of  syllables.  None  of  tbe  metrical  ijualities  which 
Guelic  barda  i-equire  is  found  in  old  Iniiiau  jiuetry.  Irish 
(iiielic  is  therefore  immeuBoly  BUi>erior  in  metrical  de- 
velopenient  to  Sanskrit. 

besides  the  splendid  and  varied  literary  dcvelopcments 
just  named,  that  have  come  before  the  learned  reader's 
view  in  studying  the  snbject  of  Irish  bardic  versifieatiun, 
which  is  only  a  single  department  in  tbe  school  of  fiaelic 
study;  other  features  of  an  inlti-estiug  and  a  striking 
character  still  remain  to  bo  prencuted. 

Tbe  present  volume  has  iuereused  in  size  many  pages 
bevond  ibo  number  contemplated  ;  and  hence  the  I'easous 
not  yet  adduced — favorable  to  the  study  of  Irish  Gaelic — 
must,  however  deserving  of  developement  on  account  of 
the  liierary  interest  with  which  they  are  entwined,  be 
eummarised  for  the  present. 

■  Tlie  rulicat  rncord  <,f  Irisli  M.RS.  id  thai  juat  [luliliahqcl  by 
ItoT.  Jolm  (J'HuiiloQ  in  )iii  tearaetl  inLrodautiuu  to  Lii'ts  '-/the 
Sairt(s,  rot.  I.,]ii>.13li-lii0. 
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Not  only  the  Irish  Brehon  Law,  and  the  Gaelic  poems 
in  matter  as  well  as  in  fonn,  but  the  very  terms  of  the 
Irish  Gaelic  language  are  full  of  rich  suggest iveness  of 
historic  interest. 

EUBOPEAN  KELTIC  AREA. 

Tlic  topography  of  Eui-ope  is  a  history  in  Gaelic  of  the 
migratioDs  of  ti.e  Keltic  race. 

Fi-om  the  classical  researches  of  Latham,  one  sees  at  a 
glance  the  wide  range  of  territory  which  a  Gaelic  speak- 
ing race  at  one  time  occupied.  They  spi-ead  over  Helvetia 
(modern  Savoy  and  Switzerland),   Rha^tia,  or  the  Tyrol  ; 
Styria,  Cariuthia,  Illma,  Lidinatia,  the  lower  Danube, 
the  Bastarna?,  the  Galeto^,  Wurieniburg,  Bavaria,  Bo- 
hemia, Thracia,    Macedonia,   Gra^cia,  G alalia    (in   Asia 
Minor),    Bel;^iura,   middle    llliiue,    the    Ligurians,     the 
fc^pauish  Pt-ninsula,  Itidia,  Gallia,  Britannia,  II ibernia,  or 
bcotia  ^Lujor,  Caledonia  (U*  Scotia  Minor,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  isluiids  to  the  west  and  north. 

The  original  Keltic  area  is  one  thing,  the  areas  into 
which  the  Kelts  intruded  themselves  is  another.  Cler- 
mauy  is  the  original  Knglish  area.  England,  and  still 
more  A»uerica,  are  areas  into  which  the  Eugliah  have 
intruded. 

I'lio  Keltic  area,  then,  according  to  Dr.  Latham  (see 
Bupplementary  chapter  in  new  edition  of  rrichard's 
Kvlttc  Natt  >ns^  hy  Dr.  Lathtin,  publi&hed  by  IJernard 
Quariteh,  London,  1837,)  extends  over  the  foregoing  ter- 
ritories : 

XAMKS  or  PKnSONS. 

"  How  interesting,"  says  Geddes,   "  it  is  to  know  that 

the  leader  under  whom  the  Gauls    poured   down   upon 

liomo   in    oOO  Ji.c,  bore    among   the  llomans  the  name 

JJrennus,  and  that  this  is  still  the  Gaelic  name  tor  judge 
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and  juctgmaii,  Breil}u!aiws,  prOTing  that  the  Ganla  were 
aiidcr  a  social  organiaatioD  at  the  time  when  the  office  of 
a  kiog  waa  not  so  much  to  lead  ia  war,  as  to  dispense 
jodgmcnt  and  adnuDifiter  justice.  It  ia  strange  to  find 
the  same  name  appearing  also  in  the  leader  of  the  irrup- 
tion into  Greece  a  oentuiy  later,  down  upon  I>elpht,  a  por- 
tion of  which  baud  afterwards  became  the  occupants  oE 
Gnlatia  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor." 

How  interesting  to  know  that  the  greatest  of  Bomcin 
Epic  writers  was  a  Kelt  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  as  Zeuss  as- 
sures us — nomvn  GalticiB  oriijini»,  for  it  is  (certain  that 
Vifijilius,  or  Vergilins  (Virgil),  is  derived  from  the  Irish 
term  "  fear,"  a  man  (Gen.  and  Voe.Jlr)  ;  and  "  gil"  (Gen  and 
V<,c.  of  "  geal,"  uliilc). 

"  It  might  be,"  says  Geddes,  "  hazardous  to  say  what 
the  {liitus  (of  IVcytiiiM)  signifies,  but  of  tho  Vir  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  the  assurance  is  mado  all  the  surer  by 
the  old  form  VcryiUui,  to  which  tho  critics  are  now  re- 
turning, which  suite  admirably  the  singular  of  the  Keltic 
"  tear"  avKtn." 

Itegarding  this  observation  of  Geddes,  the  present 
writer  docs  not  deem  it  hazardoos  to  say  what  gilim 
signifies  ;  it  means  white  or  fair.  Take  away  the  usual 
ending  Ui,  or  ins,  and  there  remains  the  t«rm  gil,  which 
is  ciiher  voc.  (or  gm)  case  of  "geal,"  ivhite  ;  that  is  Virgil, 
moans  fair-haired  man  !  Vergd  is  the  form  that  the  word 
should  assume  if  it  were  derived  from  the  iiniDflect«d 
terms  "fear"  and  "geal." 

Critics  are  now  aware  that  Yergfl  is  the  correct  form 
at  least  in  spelling.  Vergd  hoa  been  actnalty  found  to 
Lave  been  in  use  at  the  very  earliest  period. 

The  name  of  the  moat  illnstrious  Poman  historian  of 
the  Aagustan  Age — a  native  of  Padna,  as  hia  name  Titn4 
Xivius  Pataruma  clearly  shows — the  name  o£  Piinj  (bora 
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at  Como)  tho  most  distinguished  philosopher  and  scholar 
of  tho  ago  in  which  he  flourished,  or  in  any  age,  as  a 
writer  of  natural  history  and  as  a  botanist,  worthy  of 
honour  next  to  tho  great  Grecian  who  is  tho  founder 
of  the  school  of  Natural  History,  Aristotle,  ore,  in  the 
opinion  of  Zcuss,  of  Keltic  origin — "  Addo  et  Livios  et 
Plinius  nomina  Gallica  Italia?  superioris." 

INSTANCES  OP  THE  OBEAT  VALUE   OP    GAELIC  IN  QUBSTION3 

OF  HISTORY. 

Irish  Gaelic  sets  to  rest  the  question  how  "  Quirites,'* 
the  old  name  for  the  Sabino-Roman  people,  and   "Qui- 
rinus,"  and  Quirinal,  is  derived.  Some  say  tho  term  sprang- 
from  the  name  "  Cures,"  a  town  in  Sabine  territory,  be- 
cause many  Sabines  had  come  from  that  locality.  But  all 
Keltic  scholara  now  know  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
a  Sabine  word  Guri^,  or  Q'dris,  a  sijear  ;  Gaelic  "  cuir/'  a 
spun' ;  hence  "  Curaid"  in  Irish  :    warrior,  a   spearman, 
as  "  Curai(I  an  Craoil)   ri«i;i(l,''   tho  KniijhU  of  the  Ii:tyal 
Jhanrh.  The  warrior-god  of  the  Sabines  was  "  Quirinus,'* 
that  is,   the  **  s|)ear-god ;"  the  people  who  served  him* 
'*  Quiritcs,"     meaning     "warrior-race,"    from    *' cund,' 
heroes,  and  "  aos,"  a  race,  a  class.     Hence  the  Romans 
were    addressed   in    the    Senate    House   by  that   title, 
"  Quiriles*  or   warrior  comrades ;  the  Quirinal  was  tiie 
**  ail,"  an  elevated  site  where  tho  Sabine  warriors  had, 
close  to  the  Romans,  taken  up  their  abode. 

Thus  the  Gaelic  language  throws  much  light  on  these 
simple  points  of  historic  interest  regarding  the  Romans, 
and  the  Gauls  ;  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines.  The  view- 
just  presented  is  true  ;  for  it  is  confirmed  by  the  known 
laws  and  habits  of  the  Sabine  population.  They  were 
divided  into  "  clans,"  like  the  Gaels  in  Ireland  ;  each  clan 
was  a  separate  power ;  it  could  make  laws  to  regulate  its 
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own  members  ;  it  had  ita  own  religions  ritee  ;  could 
make  war.  Attns  Clansns  waa  the  "  Ceand"  or  head  of 
a  clan  of  five  thouBand  fighting  men  of  the  Sabine  people. 
They  obtained  land  in  Borne,  aud  formed  tbo  uuclcna 
ol"  the  Claodian  Tribe.  The  term  client,  too,  is  Gaehc, 
borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  language  of  their 
warrior-citizens,  "  Clamd,"  old  form  for  "  Olann," 
children.  Now,  from  "  Clamd"  comes  elient,  who  bears 
to  a  patron  the  same  relation  in  a  remote  way  that  chil- 
dren do  to  a  father,  or  head  of  a  "  clan." 

TUB  SABINES  WERE  OAELS. 


"  One  of  the  four  stocks  of  population  out  of  which  the 
mixed  llomaci  people  was  made  np  apoko  a  tongue  ho 
mucli  akin  to  Welsh  and  Gatlic,  that  wo  are  justified 
(says  Newman)  in  extending  the  term  Keltic  to  embrace 
this  Italian  tribe.  The  Sabines,  too,  nsed  a  vocabulary 
which  was  akin  to  Gaelic.  In  fact,  of  all  the  Indo- 
European  tongues  none  has  so  near  a  likeness  to  the 
Latin  as  the  Gaelic  has.  The  similarities  of  Giaelic  to 
Latin  are  more  striking  than  those  of  Welsh,  although 
"  the  Gaelic  raoes  were  at  tlutl  time  in  Ireland,  and  were 
■never  ntlacked  by  the  Romans."  The  people  of  Latium 
were  made  up  of  five  races — the  Felasgians,  the  Umbrians, 
and  Oscans,  the  Sabines  and  the  Sicnlians.  Each  of  these 
.spoke  a  Keltic  dialect;  the  Sabine  speech  was  that  moat 
like  to  Gaelic. 

A  few  common  terms  out  of  hundreds  are  hero  pre-> 
ECnted  from  the  Sabine  o: 


coMuc 

)N  TEBMB. 

Gaelic. 

Latin. 

Arm, 

Arnia. 

Itade, 

Villa. 

Caiair, 

Castrnin. 
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C'laidcaiii, 

Gladios. 

Gort,  an  enclosed 

space, 

Cohora. 

a  garden, 

Hortos. 

Cain-tttljal,  battle-engine 

Catapnlta. 

Fal 

Vallnm 

Fion,  wine, 

Vinum 

L'.iircac 

Lorica 

Mimcal,  neck. 

MonUe,  necklace 

^lur,  old  L'isL  (wall) 

Mums 

Ord, 

Ordo. 

lii,:s  king, 

Rex. 

iSaij]:ead 

Sagitta 

Sgiath 

Scatum 

Seanad 

Scnatus 

Sean-aois, 

Senex. 

Tore, 

Torquis. 

Treil. 

Tribiis 

Tarli 

Taurus 

Tiioso  few  names  arc,  as  Newman  observes,  all  natire 
i(»  Keltic,  or  to  Gaelic,  while  very  few  of  them  bear 
marks  of  being  native  to  Latin.  A  new  language,  the 
Lntlii.  came  forth  from  the  depurating  admixture.  The 
(laelic  form  was  lost ;  its  strength  and  phonesia  survived 
in  the  Latin. 

NAMES  OF  PLACES, 

The  names  of  the  T}to'',  Helvetia,  Italia,  Rha^tia,  of 
the  rivers  Khine,  Rhone,  Garonne,  Seine,  Danube,  and  of 
towns  throughout  Europe,  present  a  Keltic  complexion. 
The  reader  must  be  asked  to  read  Zeuss. — Gram,  Cel. 
B-  /.,  Ncwman^s  Rome,  lAUham,  Pricliard. 

Home,  or  Roma  means  (own  (yn  the  Yellow  Bii-er;  "rua<r* 
red,  or  rufus,  and  **an,"that  is,  "aban" river;  for  the  Tiber 
bad  at  first  been  cuUod  Bumotif  again  Albula^  and  finally 
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**  Thyhris"  The  first  name  was  that  given  by  the  earliest 
Gaelic  speaking  settlers — as  is  their  wont — from  the  nature 
of  the  waters  of  that  turbid  stream.  The  names  Bomulos 
and  Eemns  are  evidently  taken,  as  Newman  thinks,  from 
Koma  itself ;  *'  nor  is  there  a  single  fact  concerning  either 
of  these  personages  which  has  the  slightest  pretence  to  be 
called  historical."  BoniuliiSy  then,  means  Hero-of-Kome, 
from  "  Roma,"  and  "  laoc,"  a  hero  ;  Laoc  is  found  in  the 
Etruscan  title  of  dignity,  "  Lucu-mo,"  hero-man  ;  laoc*, 
hero;  and  "mo"  a  mao,  a  person — found  in  "  ne-mo," 
no-man  ;  "  ho-mo,"  the  man.  Remos  is  derived  from 
the  Gaelic  "  Reim,"  power,  sway,  for  he  is  represented  as 
*one  wishing  to  rule  over  Romulus  and  Rome. 

The  Tyrol,  (tir  and  ail),  means  hill-country  ;  Helvetia, 
hill-land,  or  high-land  ;  Khodanus,  the  rapid  river ;  from 
*'  ro"  rapid,  "  an"  for  "  atan,"  river ;  so,  too,  the  llhcnus, 
the  King  (rig),  river  ;  or  the  splendid  river.  The  term 
ng  means,  not  only  king,  sovereign,  supreme,  but  very 
excellent,  even  to  this  day  ;  for  one  says  in  Gaelic  "  Tii  se 
rig-iiiait,"  it  is  exceedingly  good  ;  "  ta  so  ro-ihait,"  it  is 
over-good.  Sequana  (or  Seine)  is  "sec,"  separating,  part- 
ing, and  "ana"  waters,  for  at  Paris  it  is  separated  into  two, 
or  two  rivers  unite  at  that  point :  Garumna  (Garonne) 
from  "  garb,"  rough,  and  "  ana"  waters,  on  account  of  its 
strong,  billowy  character,  sadly  exemplified  just  now  in 
the  destructive  force  of  the  rising  floods  of  June  that  have 
devastated  the  south  of  France. 

THE  ASTRONOMICAL  VALUE  OF  KELTIC. 

"  Dia,"  is  a  term  which  under  modified  forms,  Deus, 
Thcos,  Zeus,  Bios,  Dlo,  Dicu,  Jove,  the  Indo-Europeans 
apply  to  the  supreme  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

The  sun's  light  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  symbol  of 
God.     "  Sub  Dio"  means  either  in  the  open  day,  or  under 
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God.  The  Keltic  races,  regarding  the  snn-light  as  the  sign 
of  God's  nuijestic  presence,  called  the  day  by  the  same  name 
as  that  by  which  they  styled  the  supreme  Bein^  Himself — 
^^  Dia."  The  name  of  diy  (Dia)  and  the  name  of  (rod 
(Dia)  are  alike  in  Irish  Gaelic.  In  Latin,  which,  is  a 
cousin  of  Gaelic,  the  names  of  God  and  of  day  differ 
very  little — Vies  (day)  ;  Dcus  (God.)  "Luan,"  is  the  old 
(raelic  for  moon,  perhaps  because  that  Satellite  is  quickly 
(luat )  changeable,  and  ever  varying ;  ^^Mart**  is  the  Irish  of 
Mars  ( jrar/t") ;  "Cedem'*  is  the  Gaelic  of  Mercury  (Latin) ; 
ILnnes  (Greek)  of  Wodcii^  or  Oden  of  the  Germans  ; 
"  Tordan,^*  thuwkrer^  the  name  in  Gaelic  of  Jove,  thander- 
ing,  root  "  Toran  ;"  Tonans,  toran,  noise,  **  toimeac,"* 
thunder  ;  'flwr  (German  and  English)  ;  "  ain,"  beauty,  the 
goddess  or  queen  of  beauty,  hence  the  Irish  Venus. 
"  Saturn,"  Saturn  ;  "  Sol,"  Sol  (Latin)  the  sun  ;  "suil,'* 
eye ;  '*  saoil,"  think,  (that  is,  to  see  mentally.) 

Irish,  **J)ia  luam,"  Monday  (moonday) ;  Fi-ench,  Luti-dt; 
Latin,  (liis  luucn. 

Irish,  *•  Dia  mart,"  Mars'-day  ;  Latin,  Dies  MaiiU ; 
French,  mardi ;  German,  l\ut,  i.e.  Mars;  hence  Teuton 
and  Teutonic,  meaniug  warlike  ;  p]nglish,  Twsdtiy, 

Irish,  **  Dia  ccdeiu,"  Wednesday,  that  is  Wodai^s  day^ 
or  OdiiCs  d(ty ;  Latin,  Ditis  Mtrcurii ;  French,  inercrodi  ; 
Oc//?i,  in  Germany,  is  "  Cedom'*  of  Ireland. 

Irish,  "Dia  Tordain,'*  that  is,  the  thunderer's  day — 
Di'^s  Jo  vis  ;  French,  Jeudi. 

Irish,  "  Dia  aome,"  the  day  of  "  ame,"  or  the  goddess 
of  beauty;  Latin,  Vies  Veneris  ;  French,  vendredi, 

Irish,  "  Dia  Satuim  ;*'  Latin,  Vies  Saturni  ;  French 
sayrK'di. 

Irish,  "  Dia  Doihnaig ;"  Latin,  Vies  Vomini ;  French, 
VimamlhCy  Lord's  day;  anciently,  '*  Dia  Soil,"  or  Sunday. 

By  these  names  the  days  of  the  week  had  been  for  a 
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number  of  past  centarieB  known  to  scholars  ;  yet,  Ireland 
was  frco,  all  the  time,  from  every  inroad  o£  fiomans  or 
foreigners.  Therefore,  she  had  taken  these  names  from 
an  earlier  and  a  higher  authority  than  from  the  hands  of 
pagan  Rome.  Irishmen  mnst,  therefore,  have  had  a 
knowledge  of  astronomy  long  before  the  nation  received  - 
the  light  of  faith  from  St.  Patrick.  The  terms  "bliailain," 
a  year ;  and  "  belteme,"  the  month  of  May,  are  also 
names  that  bring  the  reader  back  to  pagan  times,  and 
connect  the  Irish  race  with  that  which  had  dwelt  in  the 
land  to  which  Daniel  had  been  conveyed  into  captivity, 
eastward  of  Jerosalem  to  the  banks  of  the  River  Chobnr. 
"Bliailam,"  year,  is  derived  from  "Bel" — the  god-Bel,  or 
snn,  and  "  am,"  a  circle — that  is,  a  circle  of  the  sun 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  "  Saiiiraid,'' 
Summer,  means  the  warm  season,  from  "  saih,"  (pr.  siwv,) 
Latin,  tuave ;  " geiiii-raid,"  the  sharp  season;  "fo;iar," 
Autumn,  means  the  booty — (foy;)  of  (<ir)  cultivation  ; 
"  earrai',"  Spring,  from  "  eing,"  arise.  "  Sadiain,"  Novem- 
ber, from  "  sam-lain,"  end  of  warm  time.  "  Ln^-nusa," 
Iiouis'  cnstoms  or  plays,  appliedto  August. 

ADOLFUK  PICTKt's  PBOOF. 

It  remains  to  point  (o  another  class  of  terms,  regarding 
which  Monsieur  Adolpho  Fictet  has  written  four  hundred 
pages  octavo  in  his  splendid  work'  Lea  Orijities  Indv- 
Europecnnca  <m  les  Aryai  Frimilifa.    Paris,  1859. 

The  names  refer  not  only  to  the  year  and  the  seasons — 
Summer,  Winter,  Autumn,  and  Spring — but  to  snow, 
"  sneact ;"  frost,  "sioc;"  and  ice,  "  oidir  ;"  beat,  "  teas  ;" 
cold,  "fuait,"  the  seas,  "mara,"  mountains,  "  sleilite," 
cliffs,  "aill ;"  glens,  "  gleanta ;"  rocks,  "  corrajg  ;"  valleys, 
"fala;"  the  winds,  "gaot;"  and  waves,  "tonna;"  the 
watfirs,    "nisge,"  and  tidee,    "tade;"    the  courses    of 
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waters  ;  *'  srut  ;"  "  aV-an,"  "  an,'*  "  ab,"  "  aw,"  and  names 
of  suveral  rivers,  lakes,  and  fountains.  The  natural  his- 
tory, too,  of  the  minerals  is  not  forgotten — gold,  "  or ;" 
silver,  '*  airgead  ;'*  iron,  "  laran  ;'*  brass,  "  pros  ;"  copper, 
"  uma  ;"  tin,  '*  stan  ;"  leal  **  lua  I."  The  trees  and  plants ; 
the  names  of  the  different  parrs  of  tree,  plant,  flower  ;  the 
ditfer*ent  species  and  names  of  special  kinds  are  analysed, 
and  the  philological  value  of  each  term  compared  with  that 
by  which  in  other  languages  the  object  is  known,  are  con- 
trasted. The  animals,  wild  and  tame,  foreign  and  domestic; 
the  reptiles — fish,  mollusks,  and  insects — are  brought  be- 
fore the  readers's  view,  even  as  all  kinds  of  creatures,  the 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  were 
brought  before  the  view  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  who  gave 
each  a  name  according  to  its  kind.  This  portion  of 
^loiisicur  Pictet's  work  is  full  of  interest,  and  adds  im- 
mensel}'  to  the  proof  that  the  Irish  Gaelic  language  and 
race  arc  certainly  of  Aryan  origin. 

frazkr's  magazine. 

Just  as  this  page  is  being  prepared  for  the  press,  the 
July  number  of  Frozrv's  J/'fr/a.:i/u' comes  into  the  hands 
of  the  writer.  Casting  a  glance  over  its  pages,  the  eye 
rests  on  an  article  headed,  ''  The  Ancient  Irish,"  in  which 
the  following  words  occur : 

'*  Happily  we  are  riot  left  to  the  dim  and  deceiving  light 
of  these  legends  as  our  only  guide  through  the  obscure 
maze  of  Irish  ethnology.  The  dialect  of  the  old  Keltic 
language  spoken  by  the  Gaedel,  studied  in  its  relation  to 
other  Keltic  dialects,  and  to  the  other  languages  of 
Europe ;  the  pagan  deities  they  worshipped,  the  weapons 
of  war  they  employed,  their  habits  of  life  and  physical 
characteristics,  all  furnish  valuable  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence as  to  the  real  place  of  the  nation  among  the  peoples 
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of  old  Europe."  That  ia  testimony  in  favor  of  the  vtiiae 
of  Ktltio  names  as  philoljgical  boulders  of  hiatoric 
interest. 

The  writer  of  the  ai-ticlc  in  Frailer  bo  far  reasons 
like  QUO  who  haa  bestowed  paius  on  the  study  of 
philology,  and  has  begun  to  form  an  idea  of  its  value  in 
matters  of  historic  research.  Ethnology,  too,  as  a  scienee, 
he  recognises  as  a  twin  sister,  and  palajology  comes  in  for 
a  fair  share  of  praise.  These  three  Bcicnces  are  certainly 
cousins,  perhaps  sisters,  for  they  mutually  support  and 
strengthen  tlicir  respective  discoveries.  It  is  perfectly 
tnie,  then,  to  say  that  the  dialect  of  the  old  Keltic 
langTiage,  spoken  by  the  Gaidet,  and  compared  with  the 
other  laijguages  of  Enropo ;  that  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  people,  the  weapons  of  war  which  they 
employed — all  furnish  valnable  and  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  real  place  of  the  Gael  amongst  the  peopleii  of 
old  Europe.  Whiit  surprises  one,  then,  very  much  is 
just  a  few  Bcnteueea  after  that  statement,  that  the 
immigration  known  aa  the  Tuuiha  Je  D<.innaii  to  Eire  some 
sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  amyth  ; 
that  the  immigration  of  the  Keltic  race,  known  in  Irish 
annals  as  "I'jr  Boilg,"  or  men  of  rotand  set  form,  oi* 
"  bag-men,"  BelgiP,  or  men  carrying  ''  quivers,"  or  devoted 
to  the  woi-sliip  of  (Bel)  Deal,  is  a  myth.  That  ia  a  very 
strange  statement  from  any  one  profeasiog  to  be  a  scholar. 
The  deduction  is  quite  illogical  from  the  reasoning  and 
from  the  premisea  ;  for  he  reasons  out  the  subject  of  Ire- 
land's ancient  race  either  fi'oui  historical  data,  such  as  the 
annala  of  the  people  supply  ;  or  on  scientific  principles] 
such  as  those  on  which  ciimjiarative  grammar,  ethnology, 
and  antiquities  rest ;  or  on  both  these  grounds. 

If  he  treats  the  question  scientifically,  then  he  comes, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
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those  bcionces  i'uriiisli  valiiablo  and  conclusire  eridenoe 
(IS  to  the  real  place  uf  the  Gaelic  nation   amongst  the 
}H;()])h>s  of  old  KurofK).     From  these  sciences  it  is  certain 
that  a  jKKiple  came  some  four  thousand  3rears    airo,  at 
a  jM'riod  even  before  the  time  Abraham  had  left  Ur  of  the 
ClmldniTis,  fi*om  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  llindua;  it  id  certain  that  from  time  to  time  for  centa- 
rifs  afterwards,  migratory  bauds  came  westward  from  tlie 
Fame  eastern  lauds  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Southern 
and  in  Northern  Europe,  and  some  of  the  same  people  pn>- 
rewled  thence,  by  different  routes,  to  Ireland.      All  this  is 
certain.      The  landing  of  these  migrations  on  the  shores 
of  leme  is  no  mere  conjecture  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  scientific 
certainty.      It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  the  names  of 
thes(?  migratory  bodies  of  the  Keltic  family — Bolcrian  or 
])annan,  or  anything  else — is  unknown  from  a  scientific 
]>oint  of  iiive.stigfitiou.     They  may  have  been  "  Fjrlx)iJg,'* 
or  men  of  any  other  kind  or   character,  or   2\iatha    de 
iJ.tunUHs.     Science  does  not  say  by  what  name  they  were 
known.      Science  simply  declares  that  there  wrrc  such 
migrations.    Objectively,  therefore,  they  were  not  nijths. 
ll  inritt4.TS  little  by  what  name  they  aix'  called. 

If  he  treat  the  tpiestiun  as  one  of  history — such  history 

as  our  annals  furnish  regarding  the  early  Irish  race he 

cannot  assert  that  the  Danuan  race  and  the  **  Fjrboilir" 
race  are  myths.  Their  reality  is  sup|>orted  by  string 
historical  tradition.  It  shall  be  seen  farther  on  that  such 
universal  tradition  is  good  testimony  in  favour  of  tlio  sub. 
stantial  truth  of  great  events.  The  names  are  probably  of 
no  value  ;  the  expression  of  the  writer  in  the  Fra-acr  is  at 
iKJst  vague,  and  calculated  to  lead  astray  the  growing 
minds  of  youthful  scholars.  Jn  one  word,  then,  both 
from  ftcionco  and  from  Irish  history  it  is  certain  tliat 
there  were  migrations  to  Ireland — all  Keltic — at   very 
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early  periods :  what  these  migratioofl  were  by  name,  Dan- 
nan  or  Belgic,  or  both,  or  noitber,  doea  not  make  much 
matter  to  the  present  nice  or  to  thcmeelvea. 

Such  Bcholura  as  Kicbnhr  and  Frederick  Augustus 
Wol£  have  done  much  good  in  the  fields  of  Roman  hiutory 
and  of  Qrecian  literature.  Their  doabts,  like  the  Apostle 
Thomas's  disbelief,  have  benefited  thousands,  and  have 
furnished  a  solid  foundation  for  the  certainty  of  the 
sapcratructnre  of  knowledge.  With  some  less  learned, 
it  is  not  nnusual  even  in  thift  country,  to  doobt  of  things 
that  no  sensible  man  could  have  any  doubt  about. 
A  certain  yontb  coming  from  the  halls  of  those  colleges 
where  uncertainty  is  substituted  for  knowledge  and  doubt 
for  faith,  said  at  one  time  in  the  hearing  of  the  present 
writer,  that  he  would  not  believe  anytbing  bnt  what 
he  had  seen.  "  Well,  then,"  said  some  one  in  reply  to 
him,  "yon  cannot  believe  you  have  had  a  grandfather, 
for  jon  have  never  seen  the  good  man,  and  yon 
certainly  cannot  believe  that  you  have  a  soul,  for 
you  have  never  seen  it.  Ton  must  believe  that  you 
have  no  soul.  Ton  cannot  believe  that  there  is  such  a 
place  as  America  or  Australia,  for  you  have  never  been 
in  these  countries."  To  believe  is  to  rest  conviction  on 
the  trutliful  authority  of  another.  One  believes  that 
there  ts  such  a  city  as  Borne,  although  he  may  never 
have  seen  it,  because  the  amount  of  authority  assuring 
him  that  there  is  such  a  city  is  so  strong  that  he  cannot 
refuse  to  be  convinced  of  tlie  truth  proposed  to  him. 
Faith  comes  by  hearing ;  knowledge  comes  from  seeing 
with  the  eye  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind.  Human  belief 
rests  on  human  testimony  ;  divine  faith,  on  divine  testi- 
mony— that  of  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  science  of  exegetics  demands  that  due  regard  bo 
paid  to  tha  times  and  places  recorded,  and  the  authors  and 
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compilers  by  whom  the  histories,  annals,  records,  or  even 
legends,  had  been  penned.  It  is  certain  that  the  Kelts 
were  wondorfiilly  conriervativo  of  ancient  rights  and  laws. 
It  is  certain  that  the  written  works,  particularly  of  a 
historic  character,  were  nnder  strict  supervision  ;  and 
that  customs,  even  such  as  are  known  in  fairy  mythology 
at  present,  have  been  handed  down  in  the  same  form  for 
two  thousand  years. 

TIic  most  sonsiblo  writer,  perhaps,  because  the  most 
learned  amongst  moderns,  is  Professor  Blackio.  He 
writes  in  his  Homer  and  llio  Id  id,  vol.  i. : — "  To  me  it 
appears  that  in  the  present  ago  there  is  a  tendency  to 
Hing  away  honest  old  traditions  of  this  stamp  as  utterly 
worthless,  and  to  substitute  ingenious  s^xxsiilations  in 
their  stead.  Uut  before  wo  allow  oursulves  to  be  carried 
away  by  such  a  fashion  of  swet-pi;  g  negation,  it  were 
wise  to  make  a  larsi:o  and  cautious  hurvov  of  the  character 
of  tlio  ground  on  which  we  stand.  It  may  be,  after  all, 
that  there  is  more  solidity  at  the  root  of  old,  venerable, 
popular  belief  than  in  the  ingenious  theory  of  our  recent 
speculator.  The  thinking  of  the  multitude  is  not  always 
wrong.  When  a  man  with  a  Lirgo  disj)lay  of  reaJing 
rejects  as  a  figment,  what  all  other  men  for  centuries  had 
received  as  a  fact,  there  is  an  air  of  knowledge  about  this, 
bef(^re  ^vhich  the  iiuin  of  less,  or  of  no  leading,  is  often 
willing  to  surrender  without  enquiry." 

'*  The  soul  and  substance  of  all  popular  tradition  is 
true,  and  the  facts  also,  for  tho  most  part — if  not  in  all 
their  limbs  and  tlourishes,  at  least  in  their  framework.** 

Again  he  writes  : — "  The  ingenuity  of  those  who  revc  I 
in  this  extreme  (of  doubting)  is  admirable,  but  their 
wisdom  is  doubtful  ;  and  a  sober  historical  estimate  such 
as  belongs  peculiarly  to  tho  cultivated  intellect,  must 
bring  us  back  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  tho  great 
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Koman  liiatoriao  afarted,  when  he  said,  that  while  we 
willingly  graut  the  privilege  to  autiquity  oi:  miugling 
human  things  with  diTJae,  we  can  in  nowise  allow  the 
Gyetcmalic  subtraction  oi  that  human  clement  for  the 
glorification  o£  which  this  cnnfofiiou  took  place. 

"  Popnlar  tradition  embodies  facta  and  pui-sons  of 
great  national  eigoificance.  All  great  social  chaugiii 
take  place  throagh  tho  iastinmentality  of  great  men." 

If  the  writer  in  the  magazine  takes  a^vay  "  Cannan"  aa 
a  myth,  and  "fcar-bodg,"  what  name  does  ho  aubatitute 
for  thifSo  mythical  titles  ?  for,  as  a  fact,  tho  migiations 
came  to  Ireland — cal!  them  by  any  name  he  pieaseij. 
One  other  paiwage  from  Blnckie's  pages  : — 
"  Common  stnHO  anderatanda  how  much  exaggei'otcd 
embellishments  arc  consistent  with  the  most  solid  nuclona 
o£  tact  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  school  of  Germans  not 
without  imitators  in  this  country  who,  when  they  meet 
with  murvelloDS  descriptions,  deny  the  historical  reality 
of  the  hero  described,  register  him  with  myths,  degrade 
him  into  a  symbol,  or  elevate  him  into  a  god.  Scotch- 
men need  not  travel  abroad  for  il  Inst  rat  ions  of  the  impor- 
tant proposition  that  all  tradition  ia  founded  on  reality, 
and  that  all  popular  poetry  and  national  epic  is  only  na- 
tional history  moulded  into  rhymithical  shape  by  the 
passion  and  imagination  of  the  people.  And  even 

in  the  remote  misty  antiquity  of  our  ancient  Gaelic 
poetry,  a  region  where  some  dogmatical  critics  asserted 
that  only  fictitious  bards  and  heroes  were  floating,  aa 
bodiless  and  bloodless  as  the  mista  that  trail  their  skirta 
round  tho  grey  granite  cones  of  the  West  Highlands, 
even  in  that  unclear  element,  the  brawny  forms  of  real 
men  and  women,  fighting,  and  loving,  and  singing  liko 
ourselves,  are  now  being  distinctly  recognised.  Who  tho 
Feinx  wore,  and  on  what  ground,  Irish  or  Scotrh,  or 
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lx)tli,  tlit'ir  famous  exi)loits  >voro  jKTfoi-mod  may,  indeed, 
be  tlubatod,  because  tbiTe  is  no  autlientic  Iliad  of  these 
eiirlv  times  existiuir  either  in  Irish  or  Gaelic:  but  that 
thev  were  men  no  one  doubts  :  and  i£  Keltic  men,  it 
vould  be  striiugo,  indeed,  if,  in  the  very  earliest  times, 
those  bloody  encounters  between  the  (jaels  and  the  Scau- 
diiilvians  of  tlie  north-west  coast  of  Europe,  should  have 
failed,  which  llare  out  in  such  wild  Hashes  athwart  the 
dark  pap^es  of  Scottish  history  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And 
as  for  the  veneral^Ie  old  IScald,  to  whom  the  rhymed 
i*eco rds  of  those  earliest  pictures  of  the  chase  and  the 
batile-Iield  are  ascribed;  if  one  were  so  credulous  as  to 
set  his  seal  to  the  title  of  the  sixteenth  century  manu- 
script, in  whicli  this  line  occurs — '*  Thk  avtiiou  of  mrs 
IS  (.).-si.\N  ;  iiui  less,  in  my  jiul^nncnt,  wei*o  he  to  be 
aceounlt'd  nnreasoiiably  bceptical  who  should  believe  that 
this  and  other  ^lu•h  verses  went  foi'lli  to  the  world  under 
i1k.»  name  of  Ossian,  if  no  sueli  Keltic  bard  had  ever  ex- 
i>iiil.  ir  thtro  is  a  ehureli  of  St.  Paul  in  London,  and 
in  almost  in  every  town  of  western  Christendom,  it  is 
because  there  was  a  St.  Paul,  and  because  he  was  the 
^vci\{  :i|)nst!i?  (it  the  lOiiropeau  gentiles;  if  thei'c  is  a 
chiiit  li  el"  Sr.  Columba  on  one  of  the  great  trt^ele.ss  isles 
of  tl.L^  r.rliie  ilebridi's.  it  is  beeauaj  an  adventurous  saint 
ot!  1;.:-.l:I/  M«>)1  aeturJly  did  eivss  over  from  tlie  Nortli 
of  Jieia-.i.!  to  ihis  eoast  in  the  ?>ixth  century,  and  founded 
a  sel;..  ■!  ».»i  1  .vc,  j'hl  i^ciitleiiess,  and  truth  in  the  midst 
(if  tli<'  wiM,  l;!\\le>>.  eliieli-iius  who  rided  over  these  wild 
ri  git  ins."  So  lar  iJIaekie.  Jle  reasons  wiih  sen.so,  ]>hi- 
lc..-o]>]iv.  iA\'.\  ill  aecord   willi  the  t:*uth  ot  history. 

II  there  were  "  Fir-bud'j-,"  or  "JielLia^,"  men  of  lotund 
^l;:-'-;',  men  dvvo*eJ  to  the  -'^A  c»L"  dav.  named  in  Irish 
]ta'.zaii  ;jiin:.l>:  it  tlie  race  of  the  Tua-.l.n  dc  iKuattnt  is 
named,  there  niuht  have  hvvn  n  peei)le  in  reality,  lo  re- 
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piinge  o£  OTir  fathers  mnaf.  not  bo  forgotten.  "  Tho  Ian. 
Ciiage  of  auritiou's  youtli,''Lusiiys,  "  is  the  only  easy  ami 
full  spct'ch,  for  its  maubood  and  for  its  age.  And  when 
tlio  langnnge  of  its  cradlo  goes,  itself  cravea  a  tomb 
\\bat  business  has  a  llnusian  for  tlic  rippling  language 
of  Italy  and  India?  How  could  a  Greek  desert  hia 
organs,  or  his  soul  to  speak  Dutch  upm  the  sides  of  Ily- 
iiictus,  or  tho  beach  of  tjalamis,  or  on  the  waste  where 
iinco  was  Sparta  ?  And  is  it  befitting  the  tiery  dclicate- 
iirganed  Kelt  to  abandon  his  bcaatiful  tongue,  docile  and 
spirited  as  an  Arab,  '  Sweet  as  mnsic,  strong  as  the 
wove' ;  is  it  befitting  in  him  to  abandon  this  mild  liquid 
speech  for  that  mongrel  of  a  humlred  breeds  called 
Kuglish,  which,  powerful  though  it  be,  creaks  and  bangs 
iibout  the  Kelt  who  tries  to  use  it.  Kven  shenld  tho 
(-tfort  to  mve  it,  as  tho  national  laiigiiage  fail  by  the 
attempt,  we  will  i-cscue  its  old  iiteratm-e,  and  hand  down 
to  our  descendants  proofs  that  we  had  a  language  as  lit 
for  love,  and  war,  and  bu.siue8s,  and  pleasure,  as  tho 
world  ever  knew,  and  that  we  had  not  the  spirit  and  the 
nationality  to  preserve  it."  Tlie  onswcr  given  to  a 
liondon  citiiien  by  txXn  O'Neil's  iiitcriiretcr,  expresses 
the  opinion  of  many  in  days  past,  regai-ding  tho  Ian- 
:_'iiage  of  tho  stranger.  When  asked  why  the  Prince 
O'Neil  did  not  speak  Knglish.  '-Think  you,'' was  tho 
ntply,  "it  would  become  the  D'Seil  I-  v-'lhe  ItU  uumHi. 
with  such  barbarous  jargon."  Irishmen  glory  in  their 
Xeltio  names  and  origin,  and  why  not  hold  the  language 
liear,  wound  up  as  it  is  with  the  past  glovies  of  (heir 
rare  ':  Tho  language  of  a  nation  is  the  exponent  of 
jHitple's  antiquity,  tho  index  of  their  refinement,  thu 
incmllipieeoof  (heir  lii.storj-,  the  type  of  their  free' lorn,  the 
■.)v\\o  of  their  greatness  and  fame.  Kliall  IrisliniLTi,  llien, 
let  Irish  fade  aud  jvriah  r     N.).  a  (hoii-auJ  tin:  s  N.. ' 
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With  n  slight  alteration  in  a  few  of  the  sentences  taken 
from  the  lectui'e  dt-liveittl  in  1^04;,  ou  tho  Gaelic  language 
by  Professor  iJlackie,  of  tho  University  of  £dmbnrgli, 

thirf  volume  is  brought  to  a  close. 

*'  In  conclusion  I  say  that  the  death  of  the  Gaelic 
language,  whenever  it  may  take  place,  will  be  a  dead  loss 
to  (Scotland)  Ireland,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  delay 
that  cjUahtmjihe,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  as  long 
as  we  i)Os>.siL)ly  can.  Let  us  leave  it  to  Pmssian  barcan- 
eratists,  rari.sian  im|>eria!ists,  and  Kussian  despots  to  ad- 
vo(rate  the  ilat  njonotony  of  a  centralised  civilisation. 
What  the  instincts  of  our  British  culture  point  to  as  the 
proper  end  of  all  social  improvement,  is  local  indepen- 
dence, local  spirit,  and  provincial  variety.  The  moment 
tho  uaelic  language  diis,  the  Highland  (say  the  Irish) 
peo])le,  die  with  it;  for,  no  people  survives  the  death  of 
its  king  .age —and  with  the  Highland  (Irish)  pc»ople  dies 
all  the  glory  of  Keltic  chivalry,  and  all  the  wciilth  of 
Keltic  .-story  which  the  g(?nius  of  Scutt  was  pix>ud  to  sing. 
Our  gl<  ns  and  our  isles  which  now^  tell  their  own  talo 
graph iv;ally  in  their  own  tongue*  will  baflle  a  corrupted 
j  I'gon  which  no  man  understands,  and  be  haunted  by 
traditions  for  which  no  man  cares.  .  .  .  The  duty 
of  all  true  Kelts,  at  lea.st  in  this  matte?-,  seems  to  be  quite 
plain.  Though  it  wore  di.'^tinctly  kn(»wn  on  earth,  a.-^ 
perhaps  it  is  already  regi.->tored  in  the  counsels  of  heaven, 
that  tlio  la.st  (Jnelic-speaking  man  on  Caledonian  (Hiber- 
nian) gi*ound  shall  die  in  the  year  ll^G  t,  as  certainly  as 
Cornish  died  with  IMrs.  Dofothj'  Pcntreath  in  the  year 
177^^  that  would  not  alter  in  the  least  degree  the  duty  i»f 
the  existing  Kelts  to  their  venerable  mother  tongue.    Men 


*  Tlic  K«*l!  ic  tliiilcois  BfMMH  to  i'\c<'l  in  fxiH'ossive  nnm«\s  of 
a  t'>j)<};;r}ipliical  kii)(l.  Tlioir  iinrnoncl-.iturca  are  pictures  ot* 
tho  cuaiitiios  wLicli  thoy  inhabit." — JAiiiKijox. 
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do  not  elcop  in  coffins  or  tnrn  their  shawls  into  ahroada 
Ixicanso  they  know  their  dust  must  return  to  the  dost 
from  which  wc  all  came.  The  Highland  (Irish)  atndente 
in  our  colleges  should  not,  in  their  eagerness  to  acquire 
the  elements  of  a  few  dead  languages,  forgot  to  cultivate 
the  living  power  of  their  own.  Let  some  ricli  Irishman 
found  in  our  collegea  some  bniecs  to  give  free  places  to 
those  students,  who  to  the  qualifications  of  respectable 
Btliolarship  still  add  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gael, 

A  Maynooth  Student  writes  in  ISC2  : — > 

The  KoUio  tongas,  then  must  it  die?    Sb;  shall  onr  laagnage 

go? 
No;  by  Uiradha's1:iag1<^  Boul;  b;  BBintod  LawreDce,  No! 
No!  bj  tbe  shades  o!  aBiots  and  ofaiefs,  of  boly  name  on  high, 
Wbose  deeds,  as  they  have  lived  with  it,  matt  die  irben  itsbail 

No !  by  the  memorioa  of  the  paaC,  that  roand  oar  rains  twine, 
No !  by  ODr  evening  bope  of  suns  in  ooming  days  to  shine. 
It  sball  not  go,  it  must  not  die,  tba  langnBga  of  our  aires. 
Wbila  Erin's  glory  gladg  oor  sodIb,  oc  freedom's  name  inspires. 
That  lingering  ray,  frum  stars  gone  doirn,  oh  !  let   its  ligbt 


That  last  bright  link  with  splan 


s  floira,  oh  !  snap  it 


Ay,  bnild  ye  np  tho  Keltio  tongue  aboTS  O'Cnrry's  grave  ; 
Spend  yo  tbe  good  work,  ye  patriot  Bonis,  who  long  yanr  land  to 

Who  loDg  to  light  the  flame  again  on  freedom's  altar  dead — 
Who  long  to  oall  the  glories  back.  From  hapless  Erin  fled — 
Who  long  to  gem  ber  saddened  brow  with  qnoeily  wreath  again 
And  raise  a  warrior  people  np,  a  nation  in  ber  train. 

To  build  up  tho  edifice  of  the  Nation's  langoago  much 
i^  required.  The  people  must  be  taught  to  eultirate  it. 
Tho  scholar  muat  bestow  his  loving  care  on  it.  All 
must  be  in  earnest.     The  causes  which  bavo  led  to    ita 
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(loo)iy  must  l)0  removed,  and  adequate  means  adopted  for 
its  ivstoi'iition.  If  Goverument  fail,  as  it  will,  to  effect 
liny  pTiiuinont.  luMioiit  for  the  living  spoech.  it  devolves 
oil  <lio  ^iviii  moil  u£  the  Irish  people  to  come  to  the 


ri*si!iJo. 
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IHvsc'iit  races  to  whom  those  titles  weru  applied.  Uintiii-y 
niij  BcJeuo-e  duiujiistrato  that  there  were  tjuiih,  although 
thuy  do  not  ishow  that  the  peopio  cnllod  lliemselvcri  by 
ihnt  name.  All  that  U  certaiu  is,  that  thoy  wuro  Keltiu 
iiiigi'atiouii.  Tho  Grecka  were  known  amongst  thcGveoian 
iStutes  as  Uclluncs;  Rs  Greeks  to  those  living  in  Italy  and 
fo  tho  north  of  Europe.  That  there  was  a  batile  fought 
liC'twecn  two  Keltic  races  on  tho  plaicis  of  M.i'jh  J.irr-i 
■Cintju,  or  the  Plain  of  Towers,  near  Cong,  in  the  coonty 
Galway,  ia  a  certainty,  and  not  a  n]3-th.  Tlio  laoundji, 
tho  cinerary  urn  found  by  Sir  William  \VilJe,  the  name  of 
(he  locality,  tho  written  records,  over  nix  hundred  yeurs 
old,  the  tradition  from  age  to  age,  combine  to  give  sulh- 
cient  satisfactory  testimony  to  tho  substantia!  truth  of 
the  battle  fou gilt  over  a  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 


Guided  by  the  I'uic.s  of  scientitic  research  ;  ti-eadinf;  on 
KUro  princi]>les  of  kuowledge,  the  arohaic  paths  which 
have,  by  time,  been  embedded  into  the  national  laii^'uage 
iLiid  the  genius  of  the  Irish  race;  comparing  on  tho  way 
the  signs  of  certainty  whieii  aix;ha;ology  and  palajulogy 
tarnish  in  mauifoUl  forms — at  ono  time  in  cyclopeao 
aivhitectiiri!.  the  Round  Towers  ;  at  another,  in  jwetry,  in 
painting,  in  law,  and  in  tho  varied  fo  it-pririls  of  a  by- 
gone civilisation,  the  wiiter  has  furniaheJ  to  every  rati- 
onal thinker,  and  to  every  scholar  who  wishes  to  steer 
tho  middle  course  Ijctwwn  credulity,  on  the  one  side,  and 
K'eiilicism  on  liif  other,  i-easons  abundant  and  eoiiviiidnfj 
that  tho  Gaelic  language  and  people  have  cjme  from  tho 
oradle-Iuiid  of  tho  Jnphctie  race. 

Other  imjiortaut  qLicslions  connected   with  the  main 


""<■■.«  a. „|,j,« 

''"■'"'"■■"fe  flood,, 
*'"te.  .he  be.„,j.  „, 

•»"e.llloEo„.„-  ,,, 

;-  •'■  i.-.8«.i  „;o„,: 

oft  7*  "■"  "■"••»" 

8''M  lo  nmdcuhn  ita  <, 
'•»  pera,,,,  „ 

•tate  „(  „,^.        '      « 

•i»e«.orcom„,  „;■"'' 

'i'««„ddof.„e.li„,,.'.°' 


ing  proof,  poiut  out  clearly  tlio  arclioic  civilisation  nud 
primitive  rclinemcnt  of  tbo  pagan  Irish  race. 

A  knowledge  of  philology  as  a  Bcienco  supports  tho 
tmth  of  history.  This  branch  of  study  is  therefore 
especially  nsefn),  at  the  present  time,  to  every  intelligcDt 
believer  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  Catholic  clet^y- 
men,  who  in  an  age  of  growing  infidelity,  mnst  neces- 
sarily meet  from  time  to  time  those  who  will  oppose  not 
alone  Catholic  teaching,  bat  Christian  tmtb ;  and  who 
therefore  will  be  called  tipon  to  shew  that  the  words  of 
tho  mosaic  narrative  are  tmthfnl,  and  to  point  out  from 
Bciontific  data  that  man,  in  pagan  times,  had  not  been 
progressive,  bnt  that  OD  the  contrary  be  had  been  in 
mental  power  and  in  knowledge  retrogressive,  until  the 
coming  of  Christ,  who,  as  God-man,  not  alone  redeemed 
mankind,  but  ennobled  them,  and  raised  human  nature 
in  dignity  above  the  angelic. 

For  tho  historian  the  Irish-Gaelic  is  useful,  showing 
the  value  and  signilicancy  of  names  of  persons  and  place:* 
connected  with  ancient  European  history. 

Tho  Gaelic-langnage  is,  in  the  words  of  Geddes,  for 
scholars,  "a  great  £eld  of  investigation,  as  yet  compara- 
tively anesplored  ;  and  for  Irishmen  it  is  their  o>vn 
tongue  lying  before  them  at  their  doora,an  El-dorado  for 
the  winning. ' 

A  thonsand  volumes  of  Irish-Gaelic  lie  sttU  ucpub- 
lishcd  in  manuscript. 

There  are  at  present  only  a  few  texts  books — the 
Easy  Liwsetis  in  Irith,  composed  and  published  by  the 
writer  ;  and  tho  GoUege  Gruntmar.  The  writer  has  a 
Dictionary  ready  for  press,  bat  in  the  present  state 
of  public  apathy,  ho  is  unwilling  to  risk  pnblication  ; 
lie  cannot  afford  to  lose  money,  and  time,  and  labour. 
Thcro   is,    at  times,   a    spurt  of   patriotic  spirit  madu 
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niiinifest    here    and   there,    hut    there    is    nothing"  per- 
inanont    or   fixed — nothing  calculated  to  sup|>ort   Irish 
]»uhlication.s.     The  Government  is  at  times   c.illecl  npon. 
ns  it  has,  on  a  late  occasion,  been,  by  the   hon.  member 
l\a*  Luuth,  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Sullivan;  and  then  promises 
ai-e  made,  and  some  little  good  effected,  but  notliiiig'  of  a 
permanent  character  Jias  yet   been  done  to   keep    alive 
all  that  is  still  living  of  the  Iiish-Gaelic  speech.      Ger- 
mans have  established  at  Berlin  what  English  Statesmen 
and  Irishmen  have  not  done  in  Dublin. 

One  young  man  from  the  metropolis  has  sent  ten  pounds 
to  the  present  writer,  with  a  promise  of  ten  more,  to  pen 
an  Irish  First  DiX)k,  or  Trimer,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Eos  If  L'HM,tv<.  Ho  leaves,  l)esides,  the  profits  of  the  pub- 
lication, when  it  shall  have  been  issued,  to  the  writer. 
In.stances  like  this  show  the  spirit  of  our  yonng  men  ; 
l>ii»>  tliry  never  can  produce  permanent  results.  The 
liieraicliy  of  Ireland  alone,  including  bishops  and  priests, 
e:ni,  it'  tlu.y  wish,  make  Irish-uaelic  a  success  in  Ireland. 

It   is   not  the  business   nor  the  duty  of  tho  present 
wriier  to  oiFcT  any  suggestions.     JFowever,  it  is  certain 
iliat  a  sliirht  encouragement  to  the  teachers  of  tho  Na- 
tional kSehools,  who  are  most  anxious  to  help  tho  cause 
would  elFect  much  gwod.     They  have   lately   petitioned 
s(wne  of  the  Irish  Hierarchy — his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Tnam — to  encourage  them  in  their  earnest  and  prac- 
tlc;d    endeavours    to    keep    Gaelic   alive   in    Gonnano-lif. 
Tiiiis  a  great  body  of  National  Teachers,  and  many  pri- 
v.ile  literateurs,  are  ready  to  act;  but  there  is  no  sound 
orLT'iui-^Jition  for  that  end,  and  no  one  with  tho  power  to 
make  it  a  sucetjss  is  found  willing  to  make  a  beginning. 
As  it  ih,  each  must  only  do  all  that  time  and  circum- 
rtaiieos  enable  him  to  achieve. 

llic  words  «^f  the  lamented  Thomas  Davis  on  the  Ian- 
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Alieon,    Sir    Arcbibald,    Bart. 

y.ll.S.,  eipkins  tho  couao  of 

the  French  IturaluUon,  31. 
Anglo-Kormans,    JDTHsioii  ]ij  ; 

vauicd\ia3ofiI.SS,  32. 
AdduIs    of  Ireland,  writUn  in 

cottages  Dtar  Donegal  Abbey, 

27,37. 
ADJi^raon  Cbri«(opber,  •'  od  the 

Acts  (liuniau),  good  or  lia<1,  ac- 
cotiliiigtotlici'Ui]  mru'V,  0<i. 

A»tnl..te:.,  liy  ihu  Vvry  Ruv.  T. 
.M'UaU,  S.T.D,  COi  by  Jlo.t 
Ktv.  Biabop  lioriorty,  75  ;  by 
the  Arcbbiabup  uf'i'uiini,  DO, 
'Jl. 

Arj-an  epcccb,  whnt  dixa  it 
lacun,  1U3  i  piimvval,  llo; 
i-pokuii  ia  AriUi'niii  anij  Iran, 
llfi;  dialmi  of,  108,  11.3; 
imuio  ncci'ptoil  by  modom 
IvliiliMopbcm,  116;  toolof  tho 
word,  117 ;  >pUl  iulo  two  dia- 
lecta,  Low  Aryan,  Ilk-h 
Aryan,  181,  ISH  ;  potent  in 
Jcrolupiutnt,  lS2r  iu  ptrfoc- 
lioiis,  la-2, 106,  Zend.  Urovk. 

Acurut  ClloiitiJ).  100;  181,293. 

Aryuu  ticion,  109. 

Aryans,  IM,  lU. 

Araiti  (River)  10,  lOD,  180. 

Ari,.I„tk',  iOJ. 

AUi.onea  ((ir.  Aurunes)  IH. 

Auioiiiana  lU. 


Ar,  er,  nod  htr,  117;   "  «r"   to 

plough,  204. 
-^lic  Digammn,  147;  mo  "  rau" 
Aner  (Greek),  IS3. 
Alter  (Greek)  153. 
An,  niapreHi,Be6pp.  209.  210, 

211. 
ArgoB,  of  tbo  Cyclopean  tetnplca 

und  palaces,  li>l. 
Aimonifl,  10,  178,  180,181. 
Alliens,    fuuuded    by    CVcropi, 

Amergin,  28.5. 

'•  As-nic,"  Gaelio    form,  (it  ig  I, 

1   DDl);    SuDiicrit,   "Muii,''  1 

am,  lo7,  108,  IGU. 
Arnold    SUttbtW,    proFeMor  of 

jwetry    in  Ibe    University   oi* 

Oxford  ;  bia  essay  un  tbo  study 

of  Keltic,  p.  2. 
Andronioua  (Livios)  202. 


,^ J,  ■>07. 

Albiun,  "Oti;  meaning — white 
tlilfa,  from  "all,"  clilfj  and 
"  bin,"  white;  or"air'  beau- 
tiful ;  and  "bian,"  jKalu, 
clilTs. 

.^Kvpt,  291. 

./Eoiiani. 

Aipinilion  and  eclipais  in  Irish 
Uoclic,  are  roumled  on  tbo 
aamo  principle  a  a  that  on 
wbicb  Griniui's  Lliw  ii  uitab- 
liabed.  230. 

IVhiit  wpiralion  U  ?  IVhlit 
eeliib  U  f 

Aipiratiuu,  expluiiiod,  S3l. 

Assimilation  [vowd)  iu  Irish- 
Uaelie,  24.9.  Tbo  iaH  of  lowul 
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A.Mi3:*i:ion  crTitAli*fi  :a  tie 
oi-i  rule,  "  KA'A  le  ci.ji  aruj 
Icaiftn  le  Toiiin,"  ileci.r  (*Ji,) 
v;^  ilt:id*T ;  asd  brc-id  (i.  o, 
H,)  wiii  bro&i,  2  IS,  249; 
ftiarce  cf  usoninc«  md  of 
riijme ;  of  ipeLin^:  of  proaaa- 
ciasion;  trme^-f  of  chU  foand 
in  the  Rominc^  Ungiugrd ; 
and  in  Engliih. 

*Ba,"  was,  Gaelic,  imperfect 
tcns4»,  origin,  of  the  LaUa  end- 
ing ''bam,"  cqoal  to  "ba"  and 
••me,"  I  wij:— "ba,"  was; 
«me,**  L 

Bacon,  Lord,  rec«nnmends  a  con- 
eiliatory  policj.  36. 

Bcdcll,  in  laTor  of  Gaelic,  36L 

Blackie,  John  Stnart,  apostle  of 
the  Gaelic  cause,  3;  best 
linguist  in  Scotia  ad,  6i;  a 
gKAl  lorer  of  Gaelic,  53  ;  his 
obserrations  on  ti.e  Gaelic 
language,  oS;  his  riiic  to 
Tuam,  62;  extract  frDm  his 
leccure,  97 ;  moncT  not  the 
one  thing  neid.'ul,  101  ;  his 
appeal  on  U-half  of  the  Gaelic, 
lui  ;  hid  proofs  that  Uom^r 
existed,  112  ;  his  argumr^t  ia 
favor  of  the  s  sound  in  Celtic, 
136;  shows  the  antiquity  of 
Gaelic,  190;  rcfules  Wolfe, 
29S. 

Btfdf,  Venerable,  273. 

Barrr,  GinUdus  il'-,  270. 

B^nan,  St,  or  Benign  us,  2^/, 
2S0. 

Bo«>ki,  highly  prized  by  the 
learned,  lOi). 

Baktrisch  or  Zend,  lOS. 

Bopp,  lOS. 

"Braoi"  (Irifh),  modem; 
**  gruaid,"  brow,  153. 

Bermiogham,  John,  K.«q..  astro- 
nomer and  poet,  Miilbrook, 
Tuam. 

Boulder  (ling^i^^ic)f  ^^• 


Bltnrlxn. 

Kisil,  Saint,  SIS. 

B  tL="*  law. 

Beauty?    what    is    oaaazrf    a 

thing  of  bcantjr — Iriah-Gaclk 

a  thing  of  beaotr*  tSL. 
B^Hmdus  Father,"  S.  J. 
Burke,  Olirer  J.,  A.R,T.C.D, 

Barrister,     Acthor      of     tha 

Ahh^j  of  Rots, 
Burke,  or  de  Borgo,  Terj  Rer. 

Thoaus,  O  J*^  Anthor  of  tha 

Burke,  Very  Bar  Thoous  S^ 
0-P.,  the  sort  wondarfrzl 
preacher  of  modern  timea,  273 

Britaui,  th»  "nain,'*  poaaijaXjus, 
territory  of  the  **Brit».** 

Bamouf. 

Brilliancy  of  dyea  and  color- 
ing cTidenee  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  early  Irish. 

Caus-?,  oae  seldom  acts  alone, 
30 ;  cause  of  the  French  Be- 
Tolutioa,  31. 

Corcoran,  pedagogue,  beat  a  girl 
for  speaking  Irish,  -IL 

Catholic  University,  what  has  it 
d'^ne  for  the  GacHc,  51 ;  hi-h 
hupes  of,  entertained,  5S  ;  no 
schobr  knowing  a  word  of 
acquired  Iriih  has  issued  frozn 
its  halls,  61. 

Con  naught,  tire  counties,  73. 

Caledonia,  11. 

Cambro-Bntons,  point  to  the 
di>duction  **that  races  fuse 
but  languages  do  not,"  40  ; 
whUc  they  learn  English  they 
ret.iin  their  own  language, 
42;  they  offer  rewards,  47, 
74;  judges,  lawyers,  and 
clcrg)-mcu,  must  know  Welah, 
76,  b2. 

Colgan,  John,  273. 

Cantire,  207. 

Chaucer,  173. 

"  Caisil,"  16. 
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Coloring  of  the  dress,  worn  in 
pagan  times  ;  the  different 
colora  mark  the  different 
grades,  338. 

Coney's,  Thomas  de  Vere,  57. 

Concha,  Marshal,  67. 

Campbell,  Dr.,  76. 

^  on  way,  Most  Rev.  Hugh,  87. 

C.mbridge,  scholar  of,  bewil- 
dered, 92. 

C,  the  letter,  correct  Latin 
sound,  130  ;  how  Irishmen  of 
the  filth  century  pronounced 
it,  143. 

**Co8,"  a  foot ;  "pous,"  Greek, 
163. 

Cadmus,  the  story  about  liim, 
with  his  16  letters. 

Consonants,  slurring  them  over, 
197;  examples  of,  198;  Irish - 
Gaelic  explains  this  trait 
found  in  European  languages ; 
omitting  to  sound  *'  ent "  ; 
French,  or  final  consonants 
in  French  words  explained. 

Cimbaeth,  284. 

Congal,  285. 

Cambrensis,  Giraldus  do  Bany, 
271. 

Cambrensis  Eversus,  by  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Lynch,  Arch- 
deacon of  Tuam  (1662,  a.d.) 

Cinderella,  Irish-Gealio  the, 
of  the  sister  languages  of 
Europe,  203. 

Cormac  MaoArt,  son  of  Conn, 
279,  280,  284. 

Cicero,  214 ;  story  regarding 
him,  322. 

Coleridge,  Henry  Nelson,  290. 

Cyrus,  181. 

Cox,  Rev.  George  W.,  8. 

Cham,  or  Ham,  16. 

Cognate  consonants,  inter- 
change of,  217. 

Copernic,  217. 

Cuthites,  Irishmen  nob  Cu- 
thites,  nor  Fhenicians. 


Co^umbuR,  217. 

Comprehension  of  scientific 
truth  quitp  a  difftrant  thing 
from  the  certainty  of  saieu- 
tifio  truth.  One  can  know  a 
thing  to  be  true,  but  often 
cannot  comprehend  it,  242. 
Who  can  comprehend  |the 
plainest  notion  of  the  eye  / 
the  fleetness  ot  light  ?  the 
oK'Ctric  phenomena?  the  na- 
ture of  colour?  the  differ- 
«nco  between  pressure  and 
weight  in  the  hydraulic 
paradox.  The  limitless  ex- 
tent of  creation. 
Cusack,  Sister  Mary  Frances. 
273. 

The  letter  "c"  is  always "k"  in 
Irish-Gaelic,  and  in  Latin  j 
Germinal  cause  of  its  soft 
sound  and  hard  sound  in  the 
Romance  languages,  daugh- 
ters of  Latin  ?  252,  253. 

Character  (the  old  Irish,  as  it 
was  usually  called) — was  it 
Roman,  or  peculiar  to  the 
children  of  the  Gael  ?  302. 

Danes,  burned  and  drowned  Irish 
M.SS,  32. 

Drummond,  Lieut.,  Ordnance 
Survey,  48. 

Dorregary,  General,  67. 

Duggan,  Most  Rev.  Dr  (Bishop 
of  Clonfert)  88. 

Dorry,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  (do.)  87, 
91,  94. 

Digamma,  146,  (see  Vau.) 

Dalum's  Law,  239. 

Dot  (.)  or  aspirate  mark  in  Irish, 

Donaldson,  Dr.  ;  his  New  Cra- 
tylus,  153,  181. 

Dialects  of  the  Aryan,  became 
parent  tongues  of  the  modern 
European  languages,  181, 184. 

Darwin,  13. 

Democritus.  13. 

Dey elopements  of  sound  ;   two 
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tiaolk,  VJ3,  lUl. 

DuQiDorii,  dorivalion  of. 

UodoDi. 

1)0,  aa  a  prefix,  contrastod  witL 
w>,  sign iSn  difficult,  bad,  "do,'' 
easy,  excellent,  fortunnte. 

I)ublitl.«oh  Ur  Lugair,  17M. 

Dialt'ciiv  llencwal,  240. 

UifCuver}',  Aryan  vonrcl  usimU 
Itiliun,  -ISH. 

Dnacb,  j'oungcst  son  of  Brian, 
Kill);  of  Ui  Ilriain  Kivla,  in 
C'ljiiiiaughl,  L-onlLtnpomry  of 
Si  I'dlriuk,  iirogeuilur  of  [bo 
l)'KbiluTliw,lCCoDura, 
0'Jladd.m*,  (fllnti.hja, 
U'Uuorki,  2t<U. 

"UuB,"  II.  16. 

Di'  UaiinanB  (Tuallia)  11. 

ThL-  .Masl  Ui'V.  Di'.  Uiiuu  on  tbo 


Uoui.t 


0,  yis. 
VV.  J.  U'NVi 


Klec 


';  oHECta  of  eaoh  Bams, 
|!13;  tcbuildsnp  ana  iraatcii 
It  coiiibiuoa  and  diaolrci  I 
it  is  oifor  being  eliminalcd, 
jct  nover  diminisbedi  »l- 
iracta  and  repcU ;  erer 
moving,  j-et  ever  at  rest: 
two  currents  of  electric 
fluid  from  batteries  at  op- 
poBito  onda  run  at  tlie  eania 
luument,  and  along  the  samo 
wire  and  do  oot  in  ilio  least 
disturb  their  relatiio  action 

KpiclotuB,  S 

Klfuot    of    tbo     priDcijilo    of 

I'.dd;  first  on  tbo  sound  uf 

Uiret-iiog  tlio    chariioter    of 
>1  iu  the  cum. 


ini!  sy 


l;„Klisi 


able, 


i]     ublainod     ID 

disci'rerod       tbu-ro.       I'lieir 

.■bar„cti.-r;  undort-ronnd 

ciiicfl,  litylu  of  building,  tlia 

b-rtfion  H-bicb  tlieylcnob,  21, 

■-!•;  iho    luiignai;o    uud   an. 

oii'iit   laiva  of  l-Jiro   touch  a 

of,  lUi). 

similar  lo.ioo, -5 

ivor).  luy,  ISl 

Fii'.itii  llovulution,  eauso  of, 

oticliiBii.n    from. 

y.o..,],   Henry,    Esq.,   hia   be 

riU.    li.nf.0    from 

.lu..rttloT.C.U.,  ^i>i  bis  will 

luyy,  121.  _ 

i.r.>k,.n,  Sr. 

KoU^y,  JJr.,  o7. 

Jofgar,'"'  (Irish) 
.,:r..,,      (Um-k) 

y.vu..or.ii..Lr.>n,a.  143. 

l-,.wd  (In-b),  >cut«Clircot), 

;rorvej;|«.ru,  l.-,i 

.bo  SiCLllIIU,  .iti 

^".vin^''l'f''  •'""■'■^    {G'-<»''t), 

t   ii.i^siin  ;    (it-n. 

y-~(h\>l^)'.f..iU   and    fii...c,i 

mi  ;l"t-„Kr.,..,; 

\li-.'  k,»-o  know,  131.' 

t'v^.-S^r      (Idil.J,       A'jjvrM- 
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hesperos  with  tho   Vigamma, 
evening,  lol. 

Fer,  217 ;  English  heir ;  Irish 
**  beir  ;  Greek,  pher,  ^c.  217 

Fronde,  James  Anthony,  271. 

Fiaco  St.,  Bishop  of  Sletty, 
277. 

Fenius  Fearsa,  brother  of  the 
Gi  eek  Cadmns,  289 

Fairies,  rise  of,  15  ;  notion  re- 
garding them  how  kept  up, 
16. 

Fergus,  16 

Fionn,  16. 

Firbolgs,  16. 

Franklin,  Dr. 

Gaelic :  antiquity  of,  101 ; 
what  will  a  knowledge  of 
avail?  97  ;  no  tongue  in  Eu- 
rope 80  like  Latin,  19;  Gaelic 
has  the  closest  likeness  to 
the  Latin,  185. 

Gaidoz,  Monsieur  Henri,  2, 11, 
58. 

Greek,  108 

Cira)co-Italioo-Keltic,  113. 

Griechisch,  108, 

Geddes,  11, 108,  116,  120,123, 
151 ;  on  the  inflections  of 
verbs,  101,  163,  215. 

Greece — earliest  inhabitants, 
153;  the  earliest  population 
of  Greece  and  Italy  was 
Irish-Gaelic,  185. 

Greek  not  the  parent  of  Latin 
— it  is  a  younger  sister,  152, 
151,181. 

Greeks,  183. 

Ganges,  178. 

Gaul,  178. 

Greek  and  Latin  and  Sanskrit 
are  from  the  olden  stock  of 
tho  Aryan  tongue,  185. 

Galvani 

Grimm,  Jacob  Ludwig,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Gorman  literature, 
219,  220  i   history   of,    220; 


his  law  of  language,  223 
what  it  is,  224;  objection  to 
Grimm's  law,  227. 

Graves,  Dr.,  281. 

Greek  (number  of)  and  Gaelic 
letters  identical,  295. 

Gladstone,  Mr. 

Grotofend,320. 

Gomer,  394,  Japhet's  eldest 
son,  405.  He  is  progenitor 
of  all  the  Gaels,  or  Keltic 
races,  in  Ireland,  England, 
GauL 

H.— What  is  «h'*?  arguments 
against  the  ase  of  "  h." 

Higprins,  Mr — Gaelic  Lect., 
T.C.D.,  55. 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.  55. 

IfQHonic,  110. 

Homer,  110 ;  real  character, 
111 ;  proofs,  112  ;  Grote  de- 
nies that  there  was  such  a 
person,  112;  seven  cities 
contend  for  his  birth,  112. 

History  developed  byphilology 
183. 

Hellenes  (progenitors  of)  were 
High -Aryan,  185. 

Herodotu3,the  fat  her  of  history 

Helli,  of  Dodona;  Helli  of 
Thossaly. 

Homer's  Iliad  in  Irish-Gaelic, 
259  ;  explained,  260,  261,  &o. 
.    .Blackie's    version,  262. 

Hottentots,  271. 
Haverty,  Martin, 27 1. 
Hindu  or  Hindoo  Koosh,  293. 
"Highlander'*      newspaper — 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the — 
Huxley,  13. 
Harvev,  371 
Henry*  I  [.,374. 
Hillah,  393. 

Ui!5sarlik,  tho  mound  of,  401. 
Holiopolis,  403. 
Herculaiionm,  435. 
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l>1ii1i)1oi;id1  rrsaarcli  asSan- 
ukril,   l:!U;an"El  Derado" 

ful  voliictit  for  lioguUlic 
penrch,  121 ;  the  pronuiic 
tiuii    ix   preoisely    that   i 
lived  at  by  Bobf,  M  pi 
eented   id    the    SyUabua   of 
Latin  pronniiciation ;  older 
tbao  Lntia  and  Qreok,  lUS, 
and  153, 

rbetio,  178 ;  how  the  Tory 
name  tclla  a  grand  hiatorio 
tale.  118 

India,  133. 

Inflections  of  nonn,  163, 168; 
of  verbs,  158.  169. 

lator  (riTer),  178. 


Irish     laognage     (aei 
Keltic.) 
Irishman.  The  eitni 


Irish 
tfrom, 


hmon  not  roi;arded  na  be- 
ugingtoanationnlitydis- 
uot  from  that  of  English. 
311,00;  provid  tob.>  of  a 
iliouality  qnitu  distinct 
■    ■     ,r   Kiiglishmon, 


a  the: 


from 
95;  1 

be  BO  by  know 
tonf>:uo,  OojaLcinstcr  pr 
in  Uann— a  rulloiror  ofZc 
annoyed  with  him,  Sli; 
Irish  ecclosiastia  whoco 
notreplv  to  Curiliuul  Jl 
z<iranti,'!>li;  they  should 
like     tho      Canibro.liiit 


Ikci. 


led  Gaelic  ii 


1, 103. 

Irish  race,  the  earliest  omi 
graotB  from  Iran,  118;  ihi 
uuly  Keltic  branch  not  ili 
Tcotly  in  cooluct  with  Ro 
mans  and  Guriiianj,  11!); 

Iran,  115. 

Incoluniii,  Lot.,  "Jnno 
'   teill,"    IwsOrish), 


us— pel 


m  of,  131. 
itial  ol'ter 


in  Crock,  l.at 

Sanskrit,  ItiO  ;  Dr  Prichard's 

Keltic  iiicxplaiiiiNj  tlip  per. 
■onal  eiiilin;;!4  of  lerbg  iik 
Latin,  Greek.  I.i  Irish- 
Gaelio  tho  original  pronouns 
are  beat  preserved,  ond, 
therefoi'o,  their  nlibrorjated 
forma  are  more  easily  pur. 
ceivod,  ICO. 
Iriah.Gaolio,  Sanskrit,  Latin, 
and  the  early  ^Jil^ino  speech 

tiva  Aryan  toiisuo  spoken 
in  the  valleys.  Welsh,  Zend, 
Greek,  Oscan  from  tho  af- 
fected Aryan  tontine,  or  that 
spukcu  in  tho  hill  country. 
Irisb-Gaelie,  in  its  plaslio 
power  and  phonetic  focnn. 
dity,  possesses,  like  ils 
parent  tongue — the  Aryan 
—not  only  tho  virtual,  but 
the  formal  gurniinal  dove- 
lopements  of  dialectio  va- 
ri.ty,  ISO;  proofs,  191,102, 
103;  a  deal  of  nonaenae 
talked  nboat  the  antiqnity  of 


h-Gat 


!,  190; 


tcliie's 


oUICiit   duUL^hler   of  Aryan, 
lOl  ;  Bialer'iu  Latin,  Greek, 
Sanskrit,  100. 
IllDminalimi,    llio  art   of,   the 
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KmiauB,  31)3:  meaning  of; 
sons  of  .lavan,  also  tho 
yocnpfer  Aryan  roco ;  tho 
Ionian  empire,  3U3. 

Ilium,  31)4,  305. 

Japhotio  languago  and  its 
branches,  17. 

Jovce,  P.W.,  A.M.,  M.K.LA., 
427. 

Joseph  Boult,  F.R.I. B. A.,  427. 

Ja^an,  324 ;  fourth  son  of 
Japhot,  398;  progenitor  of 
the  lonians,  398. 

Japheth  and  his  sons,  398 — all 
Aryans,  40.5. 

Jonas,  the  prophet,  and  Nine 
▼eh,  -400. 

Kilkenny — Irish  spoken  in, 
H ;  n'priott,  "  D.JJ."  of,  re- 
(|iio8rfl  tl):if  })r.  MacHalo 
voulil  j^t't  tho  Hoard  of  May- 
iiootli  to  riMiuiro  of  all  can- 
diclatrs   I.)   kiviw   Irish,    lu ; 

Kt^lt.i- — a  «lial««<rt  of  the  Aryan, 
1(»7  ;  >ililiMoln'r  hIiows  its 
positimi  in  thelioKl  of^ryiiu 
spoccli,  lOS  ;  had  an  earlier 
start  wo  St  ward  from  ilio 
Aryan  n'L''ii>n  than  CJroek  or 
Latin,  lni> ;  it  has  a  close  si- 
milarity to  Latin,  11  J;  in- 
stalled in  tho  liiiTurcliy  of 
Aryan  ton;?aos,  1  !7. 

Kelts  of  Ireland  hiirli-'ninchnl  ; 
they  desire  to  cxcul  oth'^rs, 
(S;  lirst  of  tho  Arvaii**  atho 
arrived  in  l^uropc,  loli;  tlio 
earliest  populatiun  oi'  Italy 
and  Greece,  1''3. 

Kin^,  l)r.,  Archbisiiop,  Dublin 

OO. 

Keltic  or  Celtic  (Seltic)— 
writer's  letti»r  on,  writira 
for  the  "  So'HFnian,"  h'ili:i- 
burgh,  134  ;  lilackie's  arL;u. 
menc  in  favor  of  tho  "s" 
Bouiid,  130';    Kcltoa   not    a 


Greek  term,  137 ;  the  avthor 
who  first  naes  it,  141 ;  Gaelio 
deriyation  of,  141. 

Kelts— migration  westward, 
first  of  the  Aryans  to  arrive 
in  Earope,  178;  how  they 
came,  in  what  nambers, 
latterly  from  Ireland  aoron 
the  Atlantic,  179. 

Keltic  closer  to  Latin  than 
Greek  or  German  is.  l&L 

Kepler  spent  seventeen  years 
calculating?  the  orbits,  mo- 
tions,  and  bnlks  of  the 
planets,  218;  his  three  sreat 
laws,  238.  * 

Kt  lly.  Very  Rot.  Dr.  Matthew 
Kelly,  Professor,  College, 
Maynooth,  272,  273. 

Ki^atinpr,  Very  Kev.  Dr.  Geoffrr 
L»72, 273.  ^ 

Ki  lis,  book  of,  320;  her  Mnjesty 
guecn  Victoria  came  to 
see  the  M.S.;  book  of  Kells, 
written  in  tho  Gth  century 
The  work  of  St.  Colnmba,  or 
Col umb-Kille— prince,  pro- 
phot,  priest,  patriot,  pastor, 
patron  of  learning,  and 
apostle. 

Keaue,  Marcns,  H.B.I.A.,245; 
his  book  on  the  towers  of 
Ireland,  347. 

Kilbonnan  Tower,  near  Tnam, 
370,  formerly  the  fortified 
citadel  of  Louis,  chieftain  of 
tlio  district  at  the  time  that 
i>t.  Patrick  and  Benignaa 
preached  the  gospel  in  Con- 
nacht,  Uid,  410. 

]\(>iirsai>ad,  303 

1\  iiowledgo  like  light,  442. 

han«,'uaije3,  struggles  of,  39; 
thc-y  do  not  fnse,  '10 ;  are 
to     tho    ethnologist,    what 
strata  are  to  tho  geologise, 
1;2I;  Winning,  on  163;  Indo^ 
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Eoropoan,  ISi. 

Larcom,  Ctptain,  on  ths  otd. 
DDDce  inrve J,  49. 

Londondorry — niemoirofpnb- 
liahed,  GO. 

Lynigor,  Mr,  65, 

Language — no  oonqneror  da- 
itrojod  langnsge  witboab 
daitrofing  tho  naCioD  that 
spoke  iC,  83 ;  extract  froDi 
aGermBD  National  Uyxna, 
Bi;  mnsC  cot  be  ralnad  by 
its  commarcial  wortb,  100 ; 
the  waj  literary  mon  value 
it,  101 1  a  oommOD  Ungnage 
existed  before  the  diBpereion 
of  the  hnmaii  familj,  107. 

Lasaea,  320. 

Light,  213. 

Laoy  Do,  Hugh 

Lynch,  Moat  Be r.  Bishop,  103 

Latiti,  103  ;  proeUDciation  of, 
122  i  oontroTony  carried  on 
by  ProfeSBOra  Mnnro  and 
Palmer,  123  i  Geddes'  view, 
121  (see  "  ProDDDciation 
Classic);  older  than  Greek, 
IS2;  words  retaio  only  ae. 
oondary  meanings,  la3 ; 
yoanger  than  Gaelic,  153; 
ooold  nSter  have  passed 
throDgh  Greek,  166. 

Latiom,  113. 

Languages — Qreek,  Latin,  and 
1  n  sh  .Kelt  io — of  distiiiccand 
different  mignttiou*  Trora 
Armonia,  l&i. 

Lir,  the  Gaolio  Kepiano,S07 ; 
legend  of. 

Laogaire,  King,  278. 

Lencippus,  14. 

Lot,  nephew  to  Abraham. 

Lord  Lyodhnrst,  3. 

Lottuer,  Dr.,  Tiewa  of,  regard- 
ing ths  Enropoan  bough  of 
IsDguagea  from  the  Asiatio 


they  have  sprung,  i 

themHelveB       the 

tongnoB   of   thoso    . 

which  have  been  eSa 

from  them,  IHa. 
Lanaelot,  295. 

Land  of  youth,  "Tir  na  n-6g." 
Lhayd,  Edward,  IST, 
Lord's    (tho)    prayer  ia    Iriah 

oxplainod,  2i8. 
LuoauuB  (M.  AnniDua). 
London,  derivation  of,  207. 
Langnago — None  of  the  Aryan 
languages  arc  borrowed  from 

the  other.     None  wna  before 

or  after  the  other,  221. 
Law,  Grimm's,  threw  as  muoh 

light    on     tho      science     of 

toogaes    aa    Newton's    law 

throw  on  the  physical  world. 
Law,  the  great  eternal,  235 ; 
tho    div' 


practical  ri 


236; 
Ciplo; 


Jeotivo  nniformity;  the  na- 
tural law  ;  the  law  of  Mosoa ; 
written  and  anwritten  law, 
237. 

Laws  within  laws,  210,  241, 
2*3,  243. 

Loland,  29. 

Laoigan,  Dr..  8G9. 

Language  of  Ireland  aetdei 
the  vexed  question  of  tho 
rly   origin    of  tho   Fillor 


Towi 


sof  L 


Lepers'  Fount,/OTU  leproKirani, 
the  bleasod  well  at  Kilben- 
nin  or  Kilbcnnan  nearTnam 
where  St  Benif^ous  baptized 
and  healed  nine  Icpors. 

Lawe,  ancient  Irish,  428  ,  the 
Brehon,  428;  the  Brehon 
law  twin-tiBter  to  the  Roman 
code;  to  tho  laws  of  tbo 
Twelve  Tables,  4^13  ;  it  is  of 
Aryan  origin  ;  English  law 
«nU    Soman    law    had  on* 
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common  origin,  for  English 
law  is  founded  on  iho  lio- 
nu.n  code;  Koman  l:iw  and 
tli«  lirchon  law  arc  Anran  ; 
•*  St yifd  wickcul  ar.d  damn- 
nliio"  bv  the  Statute  of  Kil- 
kcnny.  and  " rcpuirninjj  both 
to  Uod's  law  and  uian*s,"  by 
Edmund  SpoDcer, -133 ;  Bre- 
ton law  MSS;  immcnso 
collection  of,  in  Irish,  -IIU  ; 
these  M.SS  "  not  written  by 
foolish  pcoj.lo,  nor  for  a 
foolish  purj»ose,"  bo  said 
Thomas  Moore,  435. 

M.S.S,  Irish,  burned  by  tho 
Danes,  32 ;  preat  value  sot 
on,  34;  possession  of,  dan- 
genius,  38  ;  stowed  away  in 
cottages,  39. 

llagazine,  Cornhill,  2. 

Mntation,  phonetic,  309. 

Mixing  colors,  art  of,  known 
in  pagan  Ireland,  330. 

Man;<an,  Clarence  (poet)  ;  ord- 
nance survey,  4\). 

MacIIale,  His  Grace  tho  Most 
\{nv.  Dr.,  11;  answer  to  a 
Kilkenny  priest,  43  ;  extract 
from  his  letter  to  an  auti- 
cjuarian,  (JO;  his  reply  to 
IVofossor  lilackic,  G 1- ;  Anec- 
dotes, til  ;  his  opinion  re- 
parding  tho  Hound  Towtra, 
3r>2. 

ilacHale,  A'ery  Rcr.  Thomas, 
S.T.D— anecdotes,  ()i),  VI. 

Mjiriartv,  Most  Kov.  Dr. — his 
visit  to  Tuam,  7t;  his  rea- 
Fons  to  Trofessor  lilackio 
for  tho  dcr'ay  of  Gaelic,  7.") 

}^lezzofanti,  (.'ardinal — awaik« 
inp  jmJyLjIot — his  aildr(!ss 
to  i\n  Jrislj  cc.'clvsiastic  ;  for 
i)i^'h  three  weeks  in  coni- 
j)any  of  Archbishop  Mac- 
liaIe,l>G. 

HacNcssa,  Conor,  275. 


M.S3  of  the  Bard   of  Arcfo, 

100;of  Dante,  101. 
iloncy — not    tho     ono    things 

needfal,  101 ;  relative  Talae 

of,  09. 
Muint'al,  Irish,  monile,  Latin, 

119,  153. 
Munro,  H.A.  J.,  Prof.,  123. 
Milesians,  a  colony  of  Kelts, 

131. 
M,  its  presence   in    sum,    in 

cimi,  I'iO. 
Max  MuUcr,  170,  177. 
^lycenco    of    the   wide-ways, 
Mitchell,  John, 274. 
MacDonald,  Aliister,  in  praise 

of  tho  Gaelic  ton^ne,    190. 

Many   like  him  in  Ireland. 

Workers  and   not   spouters 

are  wanted,  191. 
"Mac"  awl"0,"  ISO. 
Magnetism,  2W,  and  electri- 
city distinct  fluids  yet  only 

one  fluid,  243. 
Manx-Gaelic  is  phonetic  Irish, 

195 ;  examples,  195, 
Marriotte's  law  of  chemistry, 
Mac  Gee,  lion.  Darcy,  273. 
Moian — Most  llev.  Dr.  Moran, 

l^ishop  of  Ossory,  273. 
Moran — chief  judge  of  Ferach, 

Madb,  Mab,  or  Maud,  or  Mavc, 
Queen  of  Connacht  in  tho 
lirst  century  of  tho  Chris- 
tian era,  11  ;  description  of 
her  dress,  339. 

Monasteries,  Irish,  Gaolio 
nurseries,  25. 

Monte  Casino — Monastery  of 
Donejral,  2t;  monastery  of 
llos  Errilv,  27. 

Meehan,  Kev.  C.  P.,  M.G.LA. 

Mullens,  Kcv.  Michael,  of  Clon- 
fert,  author  of  the  poem  on 
tho  Irish  language. 

Magazine,  Frazor,  477* 
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Mackay,  Charles,  LL.D.,  427. 

MaoCarthy,  Denis  Florenco, 
378. 

MacFirbis,  Duald,  389. 

Moore,  Thomas,  369,  370,  3S0; 
anecdote  regarding  him, 
383 

Muller,  Wilholm  Ober,  427. 

Haine — Sir  Henry  Sumner 
Maine,  11,  384. 

Mosaic  narrative  confirmed, 
393. 

Mosraim,  or  Mizraim,  second 
son  of  Cham,  foanded  The- 
bes, in  Upper  Egypt,  398. 

National  schools  efiecting  the 
destrnction  of  Gaelic,  42 ; 
established,  48. 

Noart,  Irish;  Nero,  Sabine; 
Neris,  Aner,  Greek ;  Naras, 
Sanscrit,  153. 

Numerals  (the)  in  seven  pri- 
mitive languages. 

N,  loss  of  the  consonant  in 
Greek  words,  146. 
N,  loss  of,  in  words;  the 
vowel  sound  prolonged  to 
compensate  for  the  loss, 
199;  examples,  200;  the 
author's  opinion ;  new  view 
of  this  philological  point. 

Newton,  201,  218 ;  his  law  of 
gravitation  ;  what  it  is,  238. 

Nigra,  Constantine,  Italian 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  4,  II, 
336. 

Nazareth,  3. 

Neavos,  Lord,  11. 

Neagh,  Longb,  371, 

Noah — a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, 397. 

Nile,  River,  376. 

Nimrod,  393. 

Ninoveh,  a  description  of, 
400. 

C Curry,  Eugene,  Professor, 
11,  243;  loss  of  early  writ- 
ings cansed  by  the  Anglo- 
Norman    invasion    32,    his 


views  accord  with  th« 
writer's,  34;  professor.  Ca- 
tholic University,  59. 

O'Donnell,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
in  favour  of  Gaelic,  36. 

Ordnance  snrvey,  the  most 
perfect  ever  begun,  48; 
committed  to  Captain  Lar- 
com.  Lieutenant  Drummond, 
Dr.  Petrie,  48;  Dr.  Potrie 
secured  the  services  of  Dr  J. 
O'Donovan,  Eugene  O'Curry^ 
Messrs.  O'Connor,  O'Keefe, 
Wakoman,  and  Clarence 
Mangao,  49 ;  these  men  la« 
bored  from  1834  to  1839; 
Memoir  of  Londonderry,  ls6 
vol.  published,  50 ;  typogra- 
phical  department  8us- 
pouded  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment; stafi*  discharged; 
M.SS  materials  stowed  away 
into  the  Phoenix  Park  Li- 
brary,  50. 

O'Donovan,  Dr.  John,  ord- 
nance survey,  49. 

O'UauIon,  Kov.  John,  the  most 
laborious  literary  worker  of 
modern  times. 

O'Connor,  ordnance  survey, 
'19. 

O'Keefe,  ordnance  survey,  49. 

O^Gara,  Lord,  of  Moy  ;  O'Gara 
tho  patron  of  the  Four 
Masters,  23. 

O'Mahony,  F,  M.R.I.A.,  57. 

O'Looney,  Mr.  Brian,  60. 

O'Brien,  Very  Rev.  Dr.,  bit 
visit  to  Tuam,  74. 

Oxus,  River,  109. 

Osoan  language  sides  with 
Greek  and  Welsh,  114. 

Oscans,  113,  114. 

Ophrus,  Greek,  153. 

Oxus,  River,  289. 

Oscan;  289. 

OrfTCtorix,  derivation  of. 

O'Daly,  Donagh  Mor,  Abbot 
of  Boylo^  ISth  tiuntuiy. 
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O'Daly,    Fionn,    Aongas,  the 

(livino,  l()th  contiirv. 
O'Connor.  Niinlft,  her  journey 

from    Donej^'al  to    Kosorily, 

near    Hendtord ;    tlio    lady 

Nuala's  success.    2G 
O'Donnel,  Hnprli  Roe,  Prince 

of 'iir-Coniincll.  28 
O'Flaherty,    llodcrick      (lGb5 

A.D.)  21. 
O'Cloiy  Poreprino 
0*Clery,  Brother  Michael,  IG  tl 

A.D.   21 

O'Lochain,  Cuan,  283 

Oisin,  or  Ossian,  IG 

Oersted,  professor 

O'Conor,  Very  Rov  Dr  Charles 

Ostmen,  375 

Opiniou  Fourth,  regarding  tho 
JOLound  Towers;  sacred  his- 
tory supports  it,  3J)<> 

Petrie,  Dr  Stokes'  opinion  on 
his  labors,  48,  273 

Paintings,  wliat  material  be- 
nefit,  98  ;  enormous  sums 
paid  for, 99  ;  do  not  satialo 
animal  craving,  llHl 

Proposition,  a  revolting,  lOcX 

Philology,  109. 

PJctet,  Monsr,  108,  117,  17s ; 
his  views  on  early  writing 
in  ancient  Ireland. 

Philology  (comp.)  points  out 
tho  truth  of  tiic  Pcntuteiiclj, 
118;  demands  tho  study  of 
Irish  Gaelic,  121. 

Pentateuch,  truth  of — pointed 
out  by  comp.  philology,  118. 

Palaeolegy,  120. 

Pronunciation  (classic),  12?  ; 
controversy  carried  on  for  2  ) 
years  by  Professors  Munro 
and  Palmer,  \1\\ ;  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  in  Kng- 
land  **peculiar,  solitary,  and 
fantastic,"  123. 

Goddes*  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  QTQ  ToixurniQ  12-1: ,"  Keltio 


pronuDoiation  is  soviid 
where  Scotch  and  English 
are  false,  12.5  ;  Roby'e  views^ 
127 ;  the  correct  soands  of 
»,  o.  n,  c,  i,  127  ;  sonnds  ex- 
plained in  the  College  Irish 
G i'am mar.  12S;  modern  pro- 
nunciation of  Iriah-Gaelio 
confirms  the  truth  of  Kobj*s 
views  regarding  orthoepy, 
129  ;  correct  Latin  soand  of 
C;  lioby'B  arguments.  130  * 
syllabus  of  Latin  proniin- 
ciation,  132. 

Palmer, Edwin,  Profeasor,  123^ 

Prichard,  187,  Passim. 

Pepin,  King  of  France,  218. 

Patrick,  St.,  277,  et  passim. 

Phenicians,  289. 

Phenicia,  296. 

l*cloivinesus,  184. 

i',  initial  P  of  some  Greek 
words  lost,  132. 

Pin,  how  to  SCO  a  pin's  point  ; 
how  miLch  sciencoand  mys- 
tery it  prosont3  to  the  mind, 
212. 

Puzzle — European  languages 
without  a  knowledge  of 
philology,  a  puzzlo,  luo. 

PinkcMtOM,  271. 

JVrsia,  178. 

P«;iriiuns,  183. 

Pelasgi,  spoko  a  languago 
which  Jippojircd  foreign  to 
tho  later  Hellenes. 

Pclas;^ian  emigrants  wore  Low 
Aryan,  187*. 

i*.  initial,  loss  of;  two  opi- 
nions, 199. 

Pliny  tho  Elder,  295. 

I'vthagoras,  295. 

Phiio,  202. 

Pj  I  fixes,  two  kinds  of. 

J'aiey,  21. 

Plautus 

I'tolomy 

Pronunciation  of  Irish-Goelto 
ever  sound  whero  ScottiaU 
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orBoBlishis  falM,  345. 

PalameaeB,  290 ; 

Fiumotbens,  290. 

Peter,  St.,  21. 

Philology  and  Irish  Ilia  to  ry  in 
ftooord,  412. 

Pinkerton,  428. 

PerMpolia,  382. 

Period,  primnvBl,  the  more; 
greater  the  knowledge,  393. 

Fompeii,  436. 

PBtriarohal  the.style  ofhaDd- 
ing  doirn  in  the  Mine  family 
the  aoqnired  learnieg  and 
akin  tended  to  keep  np  the 


of  great  knowledge  amongst 
the  Aryan  aa  well  aa  among 
the  Semitio  national  fami- 
liea,  397. 

Progenitora,  the  early,  of 
mankind  had  not  been  men 
of  weak  inteiteot,  or  an- 
•killed  in  the  arts  and  aoi- 
ences,  393. 

PyramidB,deaoription  or,401i 
Pa1aoe*of  KamaoandMem- 
noniDm^aDd  Lnior — Upper 
Egypt,  140 ;  Emanta  (Navsn) 
Iretand,  390;  ofCruMban, 
in  CoDDOcht. 

Poetry,  Gaelio,  oonatitateg 
the  greater  part  of  Iriah 
litetatnre,ML 

Poetry,  natural  magio  of,  from 
a  Keltio  sonroe,  445. 

Qneationa  (Toied)  amongat 
achnlan,  1'15;  diaoOTeryoF 
the  Ionia  Van  in  Ureok  )  losa 
of  the  iuitUl  F,  &c.,  14G. 

Qaestion,  another  important, 


Quiritea,  Qatrtnaa,    Q< 
meaning  of,  origin  of 
"Eenit,"  (Iriah),  153. 
Swtnv,  DviiUn,  1. 


'iek,  330. 
>,  183. 


■  Heory   Cres- 


£oota,  Hebrew,  nnmber  of  in 
eaoh  langDftge,  303. 

Boots  of  two  kinds,  205, 

Beaemblanee  between  many 
primitive  words  common  U> 
Latin,  Qreek,  English, 
Qaalio,  2 IS. 

Rationale  of  tbe  law  of  rowel 
aasimilation,  316. 

Bale  by  whioh  one  oan  learn 
whether  or  no  a  word  in 
Eogliab  oomea  from  U-othio 
or  from  Oaelio,  307 ;  tbe 
term  "day,"  for  instanoe, 
oomea  to  the  Eagliah  Ian* 
giage  from  a  Keltio  sonroe 
and  not  from  Gothio. 

Boats,  or  way  by  which  the 
Aryan   rooea  reaobed    En- 

Bomanoe,  magio  of,  from  a 
Keltic  soorae,  446. 

Boietta  in  the  Delta. 

Baoeg,  the  varions  anoient 
raoea,413,4I4. 

Beoorda  and  aoienoe  proTB 
the  aamo  reanlt.  418. 

Bhjmo,  647. 

Khf  me,  not  from  ArabiOi,  433. 

Bhyme,  not  from  Latin,  453. 

"  S,"  retained  iu  Sanskrit ; 
lost  in  Fenian  or  Zend  ; 
retained  by  the  Umbrians 
and  Sabineai  lost  by  the 
Qreeks;  retained  by  the 
Qaela  of  Ireland ;  of  the 
Highlands  ;  lost  by  the 
Welsh.  This  faot  is  not  the 
effeoC  of  an  aeoident,  1B4. 

Statutes,  one  paaaed  at  Kil- 
kenny forbidding  the  use  of 
the  Irish  language,  33— 
apparently    eQeoted    lilUe^ 


u'^'io'uf'o-f  o'-Jr,  1,,. 


"K.r'."«i.ti 
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tL«  prefixes  coDtrasted,  313. 

Srotch-CnoHo  and  Iriah,3I6. 

Scm  and  Iiib  iodi,  3U7. 

tJaliincB  vroro  Gaels,  471. 

Kerrctns,  JlicLsel,  371. 

Scrairumis,  400. 

ScduliuB,  4^. 

Hcbliemann,  Dr.  Henry,  392. 

BecnndinDB,  458,431. 

iftience  dn  laiigage,  380. 

Smitb,  Philip,  B. A..  31)2. 

Trinity  CollBBe— wbat  has  it 
done  for  Gaelic?  61,  GS; 
what  iafliieDced  Que^'n  Eliza, 
beth  lo  foDud  it  ?  5i;  King 
James  I.  declares  the  object 
far  which,  IJ4 ; proressorBhip 
of  Iriab,  I>7;  iriab  cloas  at- 
tended hj  Gaidoz,  68. 

Taylor,  Jeremiah,  66. 

Thorwall,  Dr.  Connop,  76. 

Tuom  Ketcs,  extract  Trom,  80. 

Tuam,  Synod  of,  88  ^  Aroh- 
liBliopoflieeMacHalc.) 

Twenty — eikosi,  Greek;  i-itisolt 
Sanskrit;  vijenti,  Latia; 
"CCead,"  Irish,  151. 

Tenses,  Irish,  compared  with 
their  Latin  or  Greek  eqaira. 
lentl. 

Tagas,  17a 

Thare,  father  of  Abraham, 
179. 

Tigris,  EiFer,  181. 

Testimony  favorable. 

Todd,  Dr.,  of  Trinity  College, 


6H 

Bonnd  Towera   had     been 

seoQ  in  Lough  Neagh, 
then  they  must  have  besn 
bailt  before  the  lake  was 
formed—that  !■,  in  early 
Pagan  timet,  363. 
The  Honnd  Towers ;  state  of 


es,  21)5. 
.■29G. 


the 


I,  342; 


vhat  ii 


1    and  what  i 
343 ;     namber     of    Bound 
Toweri  in  Ireland. 

A  Iri'Ulise  onmathematioi,  an. 
graced  on  a  stone  or  brick 
from  the  rains  of  Persepolis, 
tells  a  great  deal  regarding 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  possessed  by 
the  doscendants  of  the 
Aryans  in  Persia,  321. 

Tara,  3S», 

Towers,  Boand,  oanses  of  their 
dnrability,  376. 

ToiTor  near  Tnam,  history  of, 
408. 

Tread,  392. 

Troy  and  its  remains,  392; 
fonr  cities  built  and  per- 
iahed  on  the  aito  of,  396, 
396. 

Thebea,  deecription  of,  402. 

Dssher,  Arohbisbop,  in  faror 
of  Gaelic,  36,  272. 

Un ir era i ties,  Irish  J  what  bars 
they  done  for  Gaelic,  61. 

Umbrian  langaage  (the)  sidei 
with  Latin  and  Gaelic. 


Thumas  Aquinas,  St.— a  mas. 
aire  temple  of  learning;  his 
iVi.Minu,  a  miracle  ol  kaow. 

Typo,  Komano- Keltic,  305. 
Tradition  rests  on  some  ele. 
meat  of  historio  truth.    If 


9,113. 

Ur,  in  Chaldea,  180. 

Vowels — natnrat   antagonism 

betwean  their  focal  valnes 
as       spoken      in      English 

and   Irish,  43;  their  Latin 


iriah    i 
Bcly  the  Bi 


[10,  ]27,  133. 


rcnue,  transit  of,  eipeditiool 
sent  out  at  the  cost  of  * 
quarter  of  B  million  to  oh> 
aerra  itj  what  gains  ore  to 
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be  deiired  P 144 ;  an  amateur 
astronomer  answers,  155. 

Yao,  lonio,  discovery  of,  115  ; 
lost  for  8,000  years,  till  dis- 
covered  by  Bentloy,  140; 
long  before  the  ageof  Homor 
it  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  sixth  place,  14(3 ; 
modern  writers  have  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  svm- 
bol  cIt<7aMma  not  rau,  14/  ; 
it  is  certain  the  vcm  bad 
existed — the  reasons,  147  ; 
the  Bentlian  theory  now 
generally  admitted  by  the 
learned,  state  of  the  ques- 
tion qnestion  40  years  ago, 
150;  what  does  Irish  Gaolio 
prove  in  favoar  of  Bentley, 
151. 

Yergil,  derivation  of,  208. 

Vergil  (Irish,  "  Feargear), 
Bishop  of  Saltzbury. 

Vortigorn,  meaning  of. 

YoBsias. 

Vanancoy,3«9,377. 

Versification  as  practiced  by 
Irish  bards,  449  ;  its  qaali- 
ties,  450;  modern  rhymo 
borrows  its  magic  from  a 
Keltic  source,  449. 

Wakcman — ordnance   survey, 

Welsh — ^judges,  lawyers,  and 
clergymen  most  know  it,  76 

Welsh  (see  Cambro-Britons.) 

Writings — the     oldest     Irish 

writings  in  the  Roman  letter. 

Westward,  Professor,  329. 

Writer  (the)  attended  Irish 
lectures  in  C.  University — 
wrote  the  College  Grammar 
69;  has  visited  the  Counties 
of  Gonnacht,  78. 

Wine,  "fiou,"  Irish;  foinos, 
Greek,  151. 

Wadding,  27. 

Welsh 

Wire — two  electric  currents 
opposite  ends  pass  at 


the  same  moment  throng 
the  same  wire  and  do  not 
meet,  or  rather  interrnpt 
their  relative  resalta,  243. 

Ward,  Hugh,  282. 

Ware,  Sir  James,  273. 

Wyat,  Digby,  333. 

Wilde,  Sir  William,  26,  273. 

Wilde,  J^y,  273;  her  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  art  of 
illuminating,  334,  335,  339 
340,  &c. 

Williams,  William,  of  Don. 
garvan — a  great  Irish  scho- 
lar and  antiquarian  of  the 
present  day. 

What  Ilaverty  says,  283. 

What  is  the  number  of  letters 
in  Irish-Gaelio  P  293 

Wolfe,  Frederick,  17,  69. 

Work  to  be  done  by  Irishmen, 
5. 

Westwood  M.S. 

Wonders  of  art  in  past  times, 
322,  323,  324,  325,  326. 

Windell,3f59. 

Why  did  the  ancients  build  ? 
(see  answer)  40G;  kindred 
motives  urged  their  doscen. 
dants. 

Why  the  early  Kelts  in  Ireland 
built  the  Hound  Towers, 
407. 

Way  by  which  the  Kelts  camo 
to  Ireland,  416. 

Welsh  laws,  434. 

Week — origin  of  tho  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week, 
474 ;  the  seasons,  475. 

Xenophon,  202. 

Xerxes ;  Artaxerzes  I. ;  Artaz. 
erxcs  Mnemon. 

Yavanas,  393. 

Young,  Thomas  (1773, 1829) 

Zend,  108;  sister  of  Sanskrit, 
117,  181. 

Zouss,  4,  202  ;  passim. 

Zachary,  Pope,  218. 
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The  8IXTH  OBIEHTAL  KONABCHT;  or,  the  GeogntphT  Hutorr 
and  Antlqnitics  of  PARTHIA.  By  Oboboi  Rawuxsoit,  ]ff.A.  i4ofe»or  of 
Ancient  Hiatory  in  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford.   Kape  and  Ulnatratlona.   Sto.  18*. 

Tha  SETEKTH  OBEAT  OBIEHTAL  KOHABCET;  or»  a  Hiatoirof 

the  BASSANIANS:  with  Notices,  Ooographlcal  and    Antiquarian.     Br  G 
BAWIJK80X,  M.A.    Hap  and  numerous  lUostiationi.    8to.  price  'JSs. 

A  HI8T0BY  of  GBEECE.  By  the  Rcr.  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  hite 
Scholar  of  Trinity  Gollefre.  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  k.  II.  (to  the  Close  of  the  Pdo- 
ponneslou  War).    8to.  with  Maps  and  Plaxis,  36<. 

OEHEBAL  HI8T0BY  of  OBEECS  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Grnit ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Siibswiuent  HUtory  to  the  Preecnt  Time.  By  the 
Rev.  (;»>K(]K  W.  C'DX.  M.A.    With  11  Mups.    Cro^-n  6vo.  7*.  Gd. 

Tha  0BEEK8  and  the  FEBSIMTS.  By  the  Kev.  Grorqs  W.  Cox, 
M.A.  (Kpoch*  of  Ancient  Ilittory^  I.)  With  4  Coloured  .Maps.  Fcp  8ro' 
price  2«.  (ii/. 

Tha  TALE  of  the  OBEAT  FEB8IAN  WAB,  from  the  Histories  of 
Herodotus.    By  Gbouok  W.  Cox,  M.A.    Kew  Edition.    Fcp.  8«.  6d. 

The  HI8T0BY  of  BOM E.  By  William  Ihnb.  Vols.  I.  and  IT. 
8to.  price  80«.    The  Tliird  Volume  is  in  tlic  press. 

OEHEBiLL  HISTOBT  OF  BOME  from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to 

the  Fall  of  AuRUstulas.  B.C.  753--A.D.  476.    By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  Mebitaul 
D.D.  Boon  of  Kly.    With  Five  Maps.    Cro\»-n  8vo.  7*.  &f.  ^^ 

HISTOBT  of  the  B0XAK8  under  the  EM FIBE.  By  the  Yerj  Ber. 
C.  Mkritali,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.    8  vols,  post  8yo.  i8«. 

The  FALL  of  the  BOMAK  BEFT7BLIC ;  a  Short  History  of  the  Lut 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.    By  the  same  Author.    13mo.  7«.  8d, 

Tha  STUDENTS  MANUAL  of  the  HISTOBT  of  INDIA,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present.  By  Colonel  Meadows  Tatlor,  1CJUA.S- 
1CE.1JL    Second  Thousand.    Crown  8to.  with  Maps,  7«.  6d. 

The  HISTOBY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  dose  of  Loid 
Dalhousie's  Administration.    By  J.  C.  ILuuxBoux,   8  toIs.  crown  8to.  tU.  M. 


MBV  WORKS  FOBinrntD  n  LOKOUAHS  uni  Oa  S 

Tli«    ITATITS    STATES   of  IHDIA.,  in    BITBBIDIABT  AUIABOI 

with  thaBRITIBH  OOTERNMBSTl  Ul  HinoriiK]  likMch.    B/ Coload  O.  B. 

IliLLisoN,  C.S.I,    mth  t  Coloum)  Hups.    Bto.  Ui. 
nnilAH  POLITT ;  &  Viaw  of  the  System  of  AdmmiBtrfttion  in  India. 

Br  UsBtuuit'CaloDal  aioRsi  CHxaxn,  fellow  ot  th*  UulTOilQ  of  tMuuWfc 

HsvBdltloa,nTlHd;  wlltiJliip.    Sto.  [ilcelli. 
Tbe  BSITISH  AHHY  in  IBTfi  ;  vilh  Su^esttons  on  its  Adminialn- 

tlun  ud  Oigulutlim.    By  JuBS  IfoLiu.  U.I>,    Nt»  uul  Enluged  SdlUoo, 

TllB  HI&TO&T  of  TBUBSIA,  from  the  Earlieet  Times  to  the  Fntent 

TttT :  ImcLng  the  Origin  ujl  DcrelopineiiC  of  htr  llilltnry  Orgimlaiition.    B* 
OptalnW.J.  WllTT.    VulB.l.BndU.  A.D.TUOtoA.D.  I9K.    Sro.  S«j. 


AVlth  Coloured  MaiM^    Crow 

STDSIES  firom  OEHDESE  EISTOBT,    B7  Colonel  O.  B.  Stuisaoir, 

C.tj.l.  Coudlan  U  Hia  HiEhoea  the  Mshuijt  of  Uyaore.    CnnTi  Sto.  lOi.  Sd. 
lOBO  KACAULAT'8  CSITICAL  and  HIBTORICAL  EBBATB.   Chup 

Kiimos,  anlhoriKiliindgoniplete.    Crown  Svo.  Sj.  6J. 
Cabinet  BomoN,  4  f  oil.  poRt  ^ro.  3if .    I    Lebrart  BomoN,  3  tdIs.  Sto.  Wt, 
PkoFLTs  Edition,  :  Toll,  crown  aio.  Bi.    |    Bruonrr'a  Botnaa,  I  toL  or.  8Ta.f<, 

HIBTOKT  of  EITBDPEAIT  1I0BAL&,  from  Ao^itaa  to  Chulsnugnr. 

By  W.B.H.  Licit,  I1.A.    Sneond  Edition.    }  toIs.  Bto.  pclce  3&(. 
BISTORT    of    tbe    BIBS    mnd   IBFLTTENCE    of    the   SPIBIT  of 

BATIOKALISU  Id  BQEOPB.     By  W.  B.  H.  LXOKI,  If.A.    C^Uoat  IdUoB, 

being  tlie  Fourth.    3  (olt.  uoirn  §vo.  piiu  ICj, 
Tha    HIBTDBY    of    PHILOSOPHY,    from    Tlulei    to   Comte.      By 

Onwol  Hdcbi  Livraa.    Fonnii  Bdition.    3  vab.  8td.  91i. 
The  HIBTOBY  of  tlis  PELOPOKKEBIAIT  WAB.    Sy  Tbocviiidm. 

TnnilMfd  by  B.  CaAWtsr,  Fellon  ol  Woraeter  CoUege,  Oxford.    Sto.  lOj,  Sd, 
The    XYTHOLO&Y   of  the   ABYA5  KATIOITB.      B7    Oeomob  W. 

Cot,  U.A.  IbU  SchoUu  of  Tiinltj  College,  Oifotd,     I  Toll.  Sto.  3Si. 
TALES   of  AITCIEKT   QBEECE.     By   Qeobob  W.  Cox,  TULA.  IsU 

echoUf  0{  T^ln,  ColL  Oxon.    Crown  Sto.  price  Of.  id, 
HIBTOBT  of  CITILISATTOIT  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Smt- 

limd.    By  HS.1RT  TnOMAfl  BCCKU,    New  Bdlllon  of  tbe  antlraWoii,  *ltk 

Kcomplele  ISOKL.    »  lolg.  crown  §to.  lit. 
BKEf  CE  of  the  EISTOBY   of  tha  CHUBCE  of  EITOLANS  to  tho 
.a  BIgbt  BoT.  T.  Y.  Sbobt,  D.D.  Lord  Bldiop  of 

ictoir  Onb- 

llnea  ot  Holvsnl  EfeUrr.  "^  >  hi1«  ot  Scpunte  Hialoriea.  Lataat  UttlM, 
nriiad  bj  tb»  Bn.  O.  W.  Cai,  MA.    Fcp.  Bto.  tt.  cloth,  or  ie>,  Sd.  oidf, 

CATEB'  Mid  WOOSWABS-S  BVCYCLOP.SDIA  of  CHBOVOL06T, 
EIBTOBICA.L  ud  BIOGBAPHIGAL.    Bto.  price  lii. 

The  EBA  of  the  PBOTESTAHT  BETOLUTIOH.  By  F.  Subobk. 
Wilk4C<di>niadU*F**Dd  llDUKramion  Wood.    Fcp.  8to.  ti.  M. 
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Th«  CBT78ADE8.    By  tW  Her.  O.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trimtr 

OoUeR«,  Oxford.    Wi'tti  Colourod  Map.    Fc]>.  Sro.  3«.  6«f. 
Th«  THIBTT  YEABS'  WAR.  1618-1648.    By  Sauxtrl  lU^vraosr  Out- 

DUiER*  Ute  student  of  CltrUt  Church.    With  Oolonred  Map.    Fc|».  Sro.  9l  U. 
Tho  HOT78E8  of  LAKCA8TEE  and  YORK ;  xrith  the  Conqnest  and 

Jjom  of  France.  Bv  Jamim  Gaiudnkr,  of  the  Public  B«oonl  Offloe.   with  Ttn 

Coloorcil  Maps.    Fcp.  tfvo.  2«.  6d, 

BDWABD  the  THIRD.      l\y  tho  Her,  W.  Warbitrtox.   M.A.  Ute 

Fellow  of  All  Soul*  Co)lo;rc,  Uxfoid.    With  S  Coloured  Kaja  mad  8  Geneaknol 
Tablen.    Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  Gil. 

Tho  AGE  of  ELIZABETH.    By  tho  Kev.  M.  Crkiohtox,  MJL  Uit 

F»'ll«>w  and  Tutor  of  Mi'rton  Cdliijo.  Oxford.    WitJi  5  Mniis  and  4  Geneitloffial 
TftMo*.    Fcp.  Kvo.  l'.«.  Oil. 

The  FALL  of  the  STUARTS;  nml  Western  Europe  from  1678  to 
l«i7.  By  tho  i:.»T.  i:.  Halk,  M..V.  AvL^tant-Uaster,  Hum.  With  11  Hsptaad 
riftDS.     Fci».  l<vi..  '2*.  i.l. 

The  FIRST  TWO   STUARTS  and  the  FURITAK    BEVOLUTIOI, 

leaviftO').     By  Sami  KL  KAW80X  CiAvniNKn,  Ute  Student  of  Chrirt  ChudL 
With  4  Ctilounil  ilaj^i.    Tr\K  8vo.  '2m.  M. 

The    WAR    of   AMERICAH    IHDEFEHDEHGE,     1775-1783.     6r 

John*  Mamiilm    Li'i)ix>w,  Larrl^tcr-at-lAw.     With  4  CuJouz«d  IfaxML     Fco. 
8vo.    it.M.  *^ 

REALITIES  of  IRI8H  LIFE.  By  W.  Struart  Tekxch,  late  Land 
Ai^nt  In  Irelau'I  to  the  MarqncM  of  Lan«downe.  the  Marqneaa  of  T>«r>i.  and 
Lord  Digby.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  inrice  it,  6J. 


Bio;/raphical  Works. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY.     By  his  Nephew 

G.  <)rn)  TiiKVKLYAX,  M.P.    2  ▼ol*.  8vo.  \\h\\  Portniit.  price  3C*.  ' 

The  LIFE  of  SIR  WILLIAM  FAIRBAIRN,  Bart.  F.B.8.  Corre- 
gpouiliiiK  M«'nil»or  of  tho  Nutionul  Instilnte  of  I'mm'e.  ic.  I*artlj  \*Tltten  ty 
blrusioli ;  ttlit^Hl  hikI  c«»'.iiiik'ti'«l  by  Wiu.iam  r<u.i^  F.K.S.  [/,,  f/^^  l*rr$t, 

ARTHUR   SCHOPENHAUER,    his   LIFE  and  hia    PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Ilr.iJ'.N  ZiMMEii-V.    Tost  i<vo.  with  I'ortrait,  7x.  (m/. 

KEMOIRS  of  BARON  6T0CKMAR.  By  his  Sox,  Baron  £.  Vox 
Bt<k'KMAB.  Tran^latiM  from  the  (iornioii  by  0.  A.  M.  £<Uted  by  F.  Mijc 
]Ul.'LT.Kii,  M.A.    2  voli*.  tTowii  Hvo.  2l5. 

AITTOBIOORAPHY.    By  Johx  Stxart  Mux.    8vo.  price  7*.  6rf. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  III.  derivea  from  Stite  Records,  Unpublished 
Family  Correspondence,  and  Personal  Tostimony.  By  Blan-ciiard  JEnnoLTw 
4  vols.  8vo.  wiTh  nmncronji  Portniitu  and  Fa.:dimik».  Vols.  I.  and  II.  piico  18«. 
each.    The  Third  Volume  is  in  the  prcK». 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  Sir  GILBERT  ELLIOT,   Firtt   EARL   of 

JUNTO.    Edited  by  the  Couxncw  of  Mixto.    3  vols.  8vo.  31«.  6rf. 

ESSAYS   in    MODERN    MILITARY    BIOOBAPHY.      By  Crasz.bs 

Ck>RXWALLis  Chesn'et,  Lieutenant* Colonel  In  the  Royal  Engineers.   8vo.  I2i:  $tf. 

The  MEMOIBS  of  SIR  JOHN  BEBE8BY,  of  Thrybergh.  Barf.  M.P. 
for  York,  Jco.  1634-1680.  Written  by  Ilirasolf.  K-lited  from  the  Original 
Manoicript  by  jAiUfit  J.  CAirnvitiGirr,  U.A.    8vo.  price  Sl«. 
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IBJUO    CABAUBOIT,    Ifisg-IBK.    Br  Muuc  F^msoK,    Redar   of 

LlncclD  CoUcgs,  OiToid.    Gto.  IBf. 
LORD  OEOBQE  2EITTIHCE;  a  Fo1!tie&l  Biographj.    B7  th«  Higlit 

Hon.  Bmuuas  Dmuiu,  U.P.    Crows  Bn.  price  ti. 
LZADEBS   of   PUBLIC   OFIKIOM    in   IBELAin);    Swin,    Flood, 

OntUn,  uid  aConiuiU.    B;  W.  B.  H.  Lkit,  M.A-    Kow  Edition,  nrlHd  ud 

cnlugwl.    Crown  Sto.  price  Ii.  Cd. 
SI(7n05ABT    of    OEKEBAL    BIOOKAFHT;    eonUining   CondM 

Uemolnuid  Kotlas  of  tic  mart  Eminent  Fenouol  lOl  Countrita,  btm  tba 

Bu-UestAgH.    B;  w.  L.  B.  CiTu.    Kcw  Edliloo,  wtended  Id  »  BnpptaiMnt 

to  the  Year  IgTl,    Ucilom  Sio.  price  lit. 
LIFE  of  the  SDKE  at  VELIIHOTOH.     By  the  K«t.  O.  R.  Qutn^ 

U.A.    PopulBTEdltion.canfaUjnTlHd  I  wlUiootioiuAddltJoiii.    OnMraRra 

KEHOIBS  of  STB  HERBT  HATELOCE,  E.C.B.  B7  lorn  Cuu 
UuBHUA.'j.    Cabinet  BdiUon,vlthPortnilt.    Crown  Sio.  ptlce  9<.  W. 

TICISBITDDES  of  FAKIUEB.  Br  Sir  J.  Bbbnird  Bvbki,  C.B. 
~        -'        -  '  -       -Edition,  enWed.    1  toIl  oxnni  Std.  lU 


Ulrtel  EiDg  or  A 


LETTEBS  and  LIFE  of  FBANCI8  BACOIT,  indading  all  his  0<:ca- 

■ioDsl  Works.    Collected  iind  edICsl,  with  ■  Conmentirj,  bj  J.  GTEDDDia, 
Trin.  Coll.  CuUb.    OompleU  in  T  Talk  Sra.  £4.  u. 

The  LIFE,  WOBES,  and  OFIiriOKS  of  BEIITSICH  EEIVE.    B7 

WiLUAU  STioiUD.    3  vole.  8VD,  with  Portrait  of  HEtHe,  price  i»i. 
BIOOBAPHICAL  and  CBITldAL  EBBATS,  repriotrd  from  Reviewi, 
with  Additions  udComctloni.    SccnndKdlUDn  ol  the  Second  Serta.    Bf  A. 
Hatvaeoi,  Q.C.    i  toIb.  Svo.  price  JSi.    Tuibd  Sibiw,  in  1  ToL  Sre.  price  Ith 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  &c. 

11  IirilEPEITDEITT  POIinCAL 


!»  TwiBS,  D.C.L..  F.R  3.    Kow  Edttioii.  iDTtaed ;  with  an  Intr* 
dnctOTj  Juridical  Rcirleiv  or  the  lleiotu  of  Beont  Wu),  und  on  Appendix  cd 


CHUBCH  and  STATE:  their  relatLuoii  Hiatoricallj  Developed.  Bj 
T.  Hehieuch  QKrvcKRV.  Piortuor  o[  Iniemational  Law  at  Uu  UnlTeitity  St 
BtneburK-  Tranitateillrom  CheCjermao  bfK.  F.tiiu'jiX  Tatloh.  lln  Uir  prtu. 

L  BTSTEKATIC  VIEW  of  the  SCIEBCE  of  JUBIBPBITDEITOS. 
Bt  BHiuioif  AiioB,  U.A.  Ftolaeor  ol  Joriipruilenae  to  tlia  Inna  d  Oaai%, 
Lacdon.   8td.  prioe  I81. 
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▲  PBIXEB  of  the  EK0LI8H  0OH8TITUTIOH  and  OOYKUrXXR. 

By  Shxldon  Amos,  MJL.  Profewor  of  Jnrijpnide&o*  to  *>»^^  Inns  of  Gtert. 

Sicond  Edition,  reyised.    Crown  Sto.  6«. 

OUTLDTES  of  CIVIL  FBOCEDimE.     Being  a  Geneml  View  of  the 

Snpreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  of  the  whole  Practice  in  the  Canunon  Law  and 
Chancery  Diviriiona  under  all  the  Statutes  now  in  force.  By  EIdwakd  Staslet 
Bo*»coE,  HurrlHtcr-at-lAW.    12mo.  price  8*.  ad, 

Tht  IHSTITTTTES  of  JT78TIHIAH;  with  English  Introduction  Trani- 
lAtion  and  Notes.    By  T.  C.  Bandars,  M.A.    Sixth  Edition.     8to.  ISt.' 

800BATE8  and  tho  80CBATIC  SCHOOLS.  Tnnslated  from  the 
Gennan  of  Dr.  B.  Zeltjoi,  with  the  Author's  approral,  by  the  Ber.  Oswald  J. 
BnCHKL,  M  JL.    Crown  8yo.  8«.  6d. 

Tho  STOICS,  EFICTTBEANS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
Gkrman  of  Dr.  E.  Zeix£R,  witii  the  Author's  approval,  by  Oswald  J.  Rxzcbzl. 
M.A.    Grown  8to.  price  lij. 

PLATO  and  the  OLDEB  ACADEXT.  Translated  from  tJie  Oermim 
of  Dr.  Eduahd  Zkujcii  by  8.  Francsr  Alleynk  and  AXiI'bko  Goodwix  B.A. 
Fdlow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  18*.  *  ^^ 

Tha  ETHICS  of  ABI8T0TLE,  with  Essays  and   Notes.     By  Sir  A. 
Orabt,  Bart.  M  JL  LL.D.     Third  Edition.    '2  toIb.  8to.  324. 

Tha  POLITICS  of  ABISTOTLE ;  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  Bj 
BiCRARD  COXORXYK,  MJL    New  Edition,  revised.    8to.  18s. 

The  NICOM ACHEAN  ETHICS  of  ABISTOTLE  newlj  translated  into 
English.  By  R.  Williams.  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  IXerton  CoUege, 
and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  New  Kdition.    Svo.  Is.  6d. 

PICTTJBE  LOGIC ;  an  Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of  Reason- 
ing by  tho  amibinfttlon  of  Humorous  I'irtures  with  Examples  of  Henisoninff 
taken  from  Daily  Life.  By  A.  SwixnouuvK.  B.A.  With  Woo<iont  Illustra- 
tions from  Drawings  by  tho  Author,    tiocoud  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  ^4. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.   New  Edition.    8vo.  10«.  Gd.  crown  8yo.  4*.  Cd, 

Elementi  of  Bhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  Svo. 
IO4.  M.  crown  8yo.  As.  6d. 

English  Synonymes.  By  E.  Janr  Whately.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Whatklt.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  3*. 

On  the  INFLUENCE  of  AUTHOBITY  in  MATTEBS  of  OPINION. 

By  the  late  Sir  (5  k»)Iioe  Coilvkwall  Lkwis,  Bart.    New  Edition.    Svo.  Its. 

COMTE'S  SYSTEM  of  POSITIVE  POLITY,  or  TREATISE  upon 
80CI0I/)GY.  Translated  from  the  Fftris  Edition  of  18r)l-18^.  and  famished 
with  Analytical  Tables  of  C?ontent8.  In  Four  Volumes,  8vo.  each  forming  in 
some  degrree  an  Independent  Treatise  : — 

Vol.  I.  General  View  of  Positivism  and  its  Introductory  rrlnclplea.  Translated 
by  J.  H.  Bridors,  M.B.    Price  2U. 

Vol-.  II.  Social  Statics,  or  tho  Abstract  Laws  of  Human  Order.  Translated  by 
F.  Harrison,  M.A.    Price  14*. 

Vol.  III.  Social  Dynamics,  or  the  General  Laws  of  Human  Profnness  (the 
Philosophy  of  History).    Translated  by  IVofessor  E.  S.  Beesly,  M.A.    Svo.  21*. 

Vol.  IV.  Synthesis  of  the  Fiiture  of  Mankind.  Translated  by  II.  Conorivk, 
M.D. ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  tho  Author's  Minor  Treatises,  tranplatcd  by 
H.  D.  Button,  M.A.  [In  the  press. 
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DEXOCSACY  in  AMEBIC^  By  Auous  db  Tocqusyuxb.  TiaiMh 
lAted  Iqr  HsmT  Bxkvs,  Biq.    New  Edition.    3  toIs.  orown  Srp.  lAi . 

OBDEE  and  PE0OBS88:  Vsri  I.  Thooghts  on  Qorernment;  Fart 
n.  Stodifls  of  Political  CriaeB.  By  FBxmBiO  Habbuoit,  M.A.  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.    8to.  prioe  14i. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.  :^  B.  Whatblt»  D.D. 
lAte  Archblahop  of  Dublin.    New  Edition,  8to.  prioe  10«.  9d, 

LOBD  BACON'S  WOBKS,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  SpBDonro,  MjL. 
B.  L.  Ellis,  MJL.  and  D.  D.  Hxatb.    7  toIs.  8to.  price  £8.  Us,  Bd. 

On  BEPBESENTATIYE  GOYEBNIIEHT.  By  John  Sttjabt  Mux 
Crown  8yo.  prioe  2t, 

On    LIBEBTY.     By  John   Sttabt   Mul.      New   Edition.     Post 

8to.  It,  M,     Crown  8to.  prioe  Is.  4<f. 
PBINCIPLES    of  POLITICAL   ECONOMY.    By  John  Stvabt  Mux. 

Seventh  Edition.    3  toIs.  8to.  90i»    Or  in  1  vol.  crown  8to.  price  5t, 

ESSAYS    on    SOKE    UNSETTLED    QT7ESTI0BS    of    POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.    By  Jomr  STUJUn  Mnju   Second  Edition.    8TO.6t.6A 

XJTILITABIANISII.    By  John  Stuart  Mux.    New  Edition.    8to.  6$. 

DISSEBTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS :  Political,  PhUosophical,  and 
Historical.    By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  New  Editions.  4  toIb.  8to.  prioe  £2. 6<.  6<r. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir.  W.  HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philosophical  Qoestions  discnsMd  in  his  Writings.    By  John  Btuabz 
MiLU    Fourth  Edition.    8to.  164. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSABY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT ;  a  TTeatise 
on  Pore  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Bey.  W.  Thomson,  Lord  Archbishop 
of  York,  D  J).  F.B.S.    New  Edition.    Crown  8to.  price  6«. 

PBIVCIPLES  of  ECONOMICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Hbnbt  Dunnino 
Maoliod,  M.  a.  Barrister-at-Law.  Seoond  Edition.  In  Two  Yolomee.  Vol.  L 
8to.  price  16*.    Vol.  II.  Pabt  I.  price  12*.    Vol.  n.  Pabt  n.  Jiut  ready, 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  BATIOCDTATIYE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  John 
BtuabxMill.    Ninth  Edition.    Two  toIs.  8yo.  85«. 

SPEECHES  of  the  BIGHT  HOB.  LOBD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 
Hiznself .    People's  Edition,  crown  8to.  8«.  6<2.  ^ 

The  OBATION  of  DEMOSTHENES  on  the  CBOWN.  Translated  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  B.  P.  Collub.    Crown  8to.  prioe  6t, 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH :  Fonr  LectnreB  delivered  before  the  Boyal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Ber.  P.  W.  Fabbab,  D J).  F JLS.  Nov 
Edition.    Crown  8to.  8*.  6<l.  '     -'.  *a».n,    x««w 

CHAPTEBS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Key.  F.  W.  Farbib,  D.D.  F.B.S. 
New  Edition.    Crown  8yo.  6*, 

HANDBOOK  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  For  the  use  of  Students 
of  the  UniTersities  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools.  By  B.  O.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.    The  Ninth  Edition.    Crown  8to.  price  6*. 

DICTIONABY  of  the  EKGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R.  G.  Lathak, 
MJL  MJD.  Abridged  from  Dr.  Latham's  Edition  of  Johnson's  TgngHiyT^  pjo! 
tionary,  and  condensed  into  One  Volume.    Medium  8to.  price  34f . 
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▲  BIOnOHABT  of  tho  XVOLIBH  LAVeVAffX.     Bj  B.  G.  Lmxaii, 

M JL  M.D.  Tonnded  <»i  the  DIctlonAiy  oC  Dr.  Bamuil  Jonnar,  m 
•dlted  br  the  Ber.  H.  J.  Todd^  with  wuMKooi  Mamidmtkmm  and  Adttttoib 
Xb  Vdar  voIbiimi,  4to.  price  £7. 

TEXSAITBUS  of  EH0LI8H  W0SD8  and  PH&AfBS,  >i*rriflirt  aad 
•xnuiged  w  ee  to  CMsUItate  the  Bzpnerioa  of  Ueae,  mpA  aariife  la  Utanr 
Oompodtion.   B7  P.  H.  Boor,  MJ>.   New  Edition.    Otawn  9nK  lOt,  9d, 

LZOTTnUSS  OB  tho  SCIXirCE  of  LAVOUAOX.  Bj  F.  Max  ifi»r^— ^ 
XJL  Ao.    The  Eighth Bdition.  S  toIs.  orown  Svo.  ICi. 


XAVirAL  of  XB0LI8H  LITXBATUXE,  Historical  and  Czitieal.    B? 

Tbomas  Abxou),  M.A«    New  Edition,    down  8to.  7«.  9tL 

SOUTHXTS  DOCTOB,  complete  in  One  Volnmo.    Edited  hj  the  Ber. 

J.  W.  Wabtkb,  B J).    Bqoere  orown  8td.  lU.  td, 

HX8T0XICAL  and  CBITICAL  COKXSVTABT  on  the  OLD  TXRAp 

XENT ;  with  a  New  TVantlation.  By  X.  H.  Kaldicb.  PhJ>.  Vou  I.  Gtmmtt, 
8to.  IBi,  or  adapted  for  the  Oenerel  Beader,  13«.  Vol.  U.  £jndma^  Us.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Boeder,  lis.  Vol.  III.  LewtHeug,  Past  I.  ICe.  cr 
Adapted  for  the  General  Boeder,  8«.  Vol.  IT.  LevitieuM^  Past  II.  Ue.  cr 
adapted  for  the  General  Boeder,  it, 

A  BICnONABT  of  BOBAH  and  OBXXK  AHnauiTIXS,  with 
abOQt  Two  Thoownd  Bngravinge  on  Wood  from  Ancient  Originals,  Uliiafamtlfe 
of  the  Industrial  Arte  and  Social  life  of  the  Gneks  and  Bomana.  Bj  A.  »t»». 
B.A.    Third  Edition,  revieed  and  improved.    Crown  8to.  price  7«.  Gd, 

A   LATIN-EBOLISH    DICTIONABT.    By    Johk    T.   Whtts,    DJ). 

Ozon.  and  J.  E.  Biddle,  M.A.  Ozon.    Fifth  Edition.    1  toI.  4to.  28f. 

WHITE'S  COLLEGE  LATIN-EKOLISH  DICTIONABT  antermediate 
Biie),  abridged  for  the  um  of  UnlrcrKity  Stodcnte  from  the  Psfent  Work  (ai 
above).    Medium  8vo.  Third  Editiun,  lot, 

WHITE'S  JT7NI0B  8TTTDEKT8  COMPLETE  LATIH-EHOLISH  and 

ENGUSH.LATIN  DICTIONABT.    New  EdlUon.     Square  12mo.  price  I3«. 
B««— f^iir  I  The  ENOLISH-LATIN  DICTIONABY,  price  «#.  6d. 
Bcparaiciy  j  ,j^^  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABY,  price  7#.  6d. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABT,  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Middle- 
Chifls  Schools.    By  JoiiN  T.  WiOTS,  D.D.  Ozon.    Square  fcp.  Sto.  prioe  8s. 

An  ENGLISH-OBEEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Woidfl 
need  bj  Writers  of  good  anthoritj.     B7  C.  D.  Yokoe,  MjL.    4to.  price  2U, 

Br.  T0NOE*8  NEW  LEXICON,  Engliih  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).    Bevised  Edition.    Square  12mo.  prioe  8s.  6<i. 

A  0BEEK-ENGLI8H  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Lmnsix,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  B.  Scott,  D.D.  Dean  of  Eochester.  Bixth  ^IttoiiE 
Crown  4to.  price  BSt, 

A  LEXICON,  GBEEK  and  ENGLISH,  abridged  from  Liddeli,  and 
Soorr's  Qrtek-Englith  Lexicon,    Fourteenth  Edition.    Square  12mo.  It,  6<f. 

A  PBACnCAL  DICTIONABT  of  the  FBENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAB- 

GUAGES.    Bj  L.  CONTANSBAU.    Bevised  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6<l. 

CONTANSEAV'S  POCKET  DICTIONABT,  French  and  English, 
abridged  from  the  above  by  tlie  Author.    New  Edition.   Square  18mo.  8s.  M. 
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A  HEW  POCKET  DICTIOHABY  of  tlie  OBBXAH  and  EK0LI8H 

LANGUAGES.    By  F.  W.  hosQ^usf,  Balllol  College,  Oxford.    18mo.  5«. 

HEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIOHART  of  tho  OEBKAH  LAHOUAOE; 

Gemuui-Bnglish  and  Bnglish-Germ&n.    By  the  Rer.  W.  L.  Blagklkt,  H.A. 
and  Dr.  Carl  Mueltin  Fbzkdlandkb.    Poet  8to.  7«.  6d. 

The  1IA8TERY  of  LAHOT7AOE8;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.    By  Thomas  PRENDXBOAsr.   8to.  ««. 


Miscellaneoics  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

LECTTTRE8  delivered  in  AKERICA  in  1874.  By  Gkablbs  Eikqslst, 
F.L^.  F.G.S.  late  Beotor  of  Eversley.    Crown  Svo.  price  6«. 

OERHAH  HOME  LITE.  Eeprinted,  with  ICevision  and  Additions, 
from  fraser't  Magazine.    Crown  8vo.  6«. 

THE    1II8CELLAHEOT78    W0RK8    of   TH01CA8    ARHOLD,    D.D. 

Late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School  and  Regius  Proftasor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  collected  and  republished.    8vo.  It,  64. 

1II8CELLAHEOT78  and  P08THTT1IOT78  W0EK8  of  the  Late  HEHBT 

THOMAS  BX7CKLB.    Edited,  with  a  Biogn^hioal  Notice,  l^  HxuDV  Tatlob. 
8  Tols.  8vo.  price  62«.  Bd. 

1IISCELLAHEOT78  WRITIH08  of  JOHH  COHIHOTOH,  K.A.  late 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  A* 
8TiiosfD8,  M.A.    With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.A.    3  vols.  8to.  28«. 

E88AY8,  CRITICAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL.  Contributed  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  By  He:! bt  Rookbs.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  3  Tols. 
crown  8vo.  price  12«. 

E88AY8  on  lome  THEOLOGICAL  C0HTR0VERSIE8  of  the  TIKE. 

Contributed  chiefly  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,     By  Hjenbt  Rogers.     New 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8to.  price  6i, 

RECREATI0H8  of  a  COTTHTRY  PAR80H.  Bj  A.  E.  H.  B.  First 
and  Sbookd  Seezbs,  crown  8yo.  Zt.  6d,  each. 

The  Common-place  Philoiopher  in  Town  and  Country.  Bj  A,  E.  H.  B. 

Crown  8yo.  price  is,  6<X. 

Leiinre  Honri  in  Town;  Essays  Ck>n8olatory,  .Ssthetieal,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic    ByA.K.H.B.    Crown  8to.  8«.  Bd. 

The  Antnmn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson ;  Essays  eontribnted  to 
Froiet'M  Magatine,  &c.    By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  Zt.  6d. 

8easide  Knsings  on  8nndays  and  Week-Days.  By  A,  E.  H.  B. 
Crown  8to.  price  Z».  6<X. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.   By  A.  E.  H.  B.  Fuwr, 

SiOOHD,  and  Thibo  Skbisb,  crown  8yo.  Zm,  9d,  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to /Vojer'fira^anae.   ByA.K.H.B.   Crown  8to.  8«.  M. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  Uniyersitj 

'    City.    ByA.K.H.  B.    Crown  8to.  3«.  60. 
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LiMomi  of  Xiddlt  A^;  with  some  Aooonnt  of  racioiis  (Stici  lal 
Xcn.    B7A.K.H.B.   Groim  Sro.  U.  ML 

GottBiel  ftBd  Comfort  o]pokom  firom  •  City  Fnlpiti     ^y  A.  K.  R  & 

CiowB  8to*  inioe  8<a  M* 

Changod  Aipeeto  of  TJBclutBgod  Tmtho ;  Memoruda  of  St.  Aadiovi 

Bondayi.    By  ▲.  K.  H.  B.    Grown  8to.  St.  M. 

ProMBt-daj  ThoBghti;  Memorialfl  of  St.  Andtews  Snndaja  Bj 
A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8to.  Sj.  6<I. 

lABdicapei,    ChBrchei,   and  Xoralitiei.     Bj  A.  JRL  H.  B.     Czovn 

8td.  prioe  Ss,  Gd, 
8E0BT  STUDIES  ob  GEXAT    SUBJECTS,      Bj   JAm   Asmaxt 

Fboudb,  H.A.  late  Fellow  of  Sscefcer  CoO.  Oxford.   3  toIi.  crown  Srob  pilM  Hk 

or  3  ToUi.  demy  8to.  price  '2As, 

SELECnOHS  ftom  the  WEITIHGS  of  LOBD  lULCAJTLAY.  Edited, 
with  OocMioTuU  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Georok  Otto  Trktsltast,  ILF. 
1  Tol.  cro\%-n  8vo.  [/i,  tke^rm, 

lOBD  XACAULAT'S  XI8CBLLAVE0US  WXimrOS  :— 

LraRABT  BDrnosr.    3  toIi.  8to.  Portrait,  31«. 
PBOPLB'sKomov.   1  ToL  crown  8to.  U.  6tf. 

LOBD  MACAULAT'S  XISCELLAXEOUS  WBITDrOS  mad  SPSnOQn. 

8tudbit*b  EDmoN,  in  crown  8to.  price  6«. 

Tho  BoT.  8TDKET  SMITH'S  MISCELLAKE0U8  W0BX8;  indoding 
his  Contribntlona  to  the  Edinburgh  JUviett,    Crown  8to.  6s, 

The  WIT  and  WISDOM  of  the  Bot.  SYDHET  SMITH ;  a  Selection  of 
the  mo^t  memorable  Possagos  in  his  Writings  and  Convenatioa.    16mo.  3j;  6dL 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Heligious  Sceptic  Bf 
HxxRT  R0ORIU9.    Latest  Edition.    Fop.  8to.  price  (^ 

DefoBoe  of  the  Eelipie  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Pr. 
Ne^-man's  Rrpi^.    Latest  Edition.    Fcp  8to.  prioe  Zs,  Cd. 

CHIPS  ftom  a  GEBMAH  WOBKSHOP;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Bdigion,  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Cnstoms,  and  on  the  Science  ot  Lan- 
guAfire*    By  F.  Max  MUller,  ILA.  &c,    4  rols.  8to.  £3. 18«. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMEKA  of  the  HUMAH  XINB.  By 
Jamkb  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  niastratire  and  Critical,  by 
Alrxakdkr  Bain,  Andrew  Fdcdlatkr,  and  Georox  Grots.  Edited,  with 
additional  Noton,  by  John  Stuarp  Mill.    S  vols.  8to.  price  SSs. 

An  INTBODUCTIOK  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  IndnetiTe 
Method.    By  J.  D.  Morxll,  M.A.  LL.D.    8to.  12*. 

PHILOSOPHY    WITHOUT    ASSUMPTIONS.     By  the   Eev.   T.  P. 

Kikkman,  F.B.S.  Bector  of  C^ft,  near  Warrington.    8to.  10s,  6d, 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexandbb  Baik,  MJ). 
Profeeaor  of  Logic  in  the  UniTersity  of  Aberdeen.    Third  Edition.    8to.  Ifit. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  Alexakdrb  Baix,  LL.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  in  the  Uairersity  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition,  thosooghJIy 
revised,  and  in  great  part  re^written.    8ro.  price  15s, 

MENTAL  and  MOBAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  name  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8yo.  10«.  M.  Ok 
separately :  Part  I.  Mental  Seiena,  6«.  6d.    Part  II.  Moral  SeUnct,  4«.  M. 
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A  TESATISE  of  ETIUII  NATURE,  being  on  Attrnipt  to  Introclnea 

UiB  BipniDi«nUl  Uothod  ot  B«uiiln(  Into  Monti  Babjecti;  fellovcd  he  DU- 
lognM  concerning  N»tu™i  SeligloB.  By  DiviD  Hum.  Bditwl.  trith  NoEa, 
be.  b7  T.  H.  Onnw.  Fdlow  luid  Tutor,  BiU.  CoU.  ud  T.H,  aBCia,F«Uiiw 


Tba  F&ILOSO?KT  of  KECESSITT ;  or,  Natural  La*  as  si^<sble  to 

KenUI,  llnral,  ud  Soclml  Bdmce.    Br  CRiBUS  But.    Svo.  U, 
DEBEBWEO'S   8T&TE1I  of   LOOIC   ud  HISTOKT  of    I.0OICAL 

DOCTRINBS.    Truilitcd.  with  Nat«  uid  AppnirtiotB,  bj  T.  II.  Lnniu>T, 
V.A.  F.B.&J.    Sto.  price  I«i. 
ntAOKEBTABT    7AFEBS  on   BCIEKCE  and  othpr  Snbjpcta.    B; 
the  lite  Sic  H.  Uduami,  Bart.    EditoJ  bj  hli  Son,  the  Bct.  F.  Houand.    8to. 
pil«  11.. 

Astronomy^  Meteorology^,  Popular  Geography^,  &c. 

BSIITSLETS  ASTBOKOMT.     Rerificd  and  partlj  i«-tmtt«D,  vith 


llowud  Tutor  ot  Trinity  College,  Dnblln,  ud  P.  BbdhboW, 

Ph.D.  AitronoDKT  Bojil  of  Inlud.    Croim  Sio.  prlca  U. 
0DTL1HE8   of  ASTaOKOBT.     By  Sir  J.   F.   W.  Ebhschk,,  Bart. 

H.A.    Lata!  Bdltlon,  vlth  Flita  ud  Dlagruu.     Sqnua  aon  Sto.  IJi. 
EB&ATB  on  ABTKOITOKT,  a  Serips  of  Va.^m  onPIiineta  and  Meteots, 

ChsSnn  and  Siui-enrTrmndlng  afeur,  Stui  and  EUr-CloDdlBti ;  with  iDlenrt^on 

on  th*  Ttanali  of  Tmu.    Bj  &.  A,  Fbootob,  B.A.    With  FUta  ud  Wood- 

THE  TBARE1T8  of  TEITTIS  ;  a  Popular  Account  of  Past  and  Cominc 
Tramlta,  Atnn  th*  Drst  otoerted  by  Horrocka  x.b.  1639  to  tha  Tmnilt  5 
A.D.SD11.  Bj  R.  A.  Pboctdb,  B.A.  Ewond  Edition,  Kith  M  Flats  (II  colonied) 
ud  38  Woodcuts.    Crown  Sto.  Bi.Sd. 

Tka   ITRIVEBSE  anil    tha   COXIHO  TSAE8ITB  :   Freaeoting  Be- 

t(i«ethet  with  an  InveatlgmUon  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Coming  Tranjita  olT»no«; 

By  R.  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.    With  83  Oharta  and  W  Woodcuts,    gro,  laj, 
Th*  IIOOII ;  Iter  Kotloni.  Aipact,  BcsnaT;.  and  Fhyilcal  Condition, 

By  B.  A.  FaoclQR,  BjL.    With  Plata,  Charti,  Woodcoa,  and  Thiaa  lAnai 

Photograph!.   Cruvn  firo.  l&a, 
Th»  nni;  BTTIEB,  IIOErT,  7IBE,  and  LITE  of  tba  FLAHETABT 

BTSTBH.    Bt  B.  a.  PaocTOit,  B.A.    Skohi]  EdlUin,  with  ID  Flitn  (T  co- 

lonnd)  and  lixmciUM  on  Wood.    Ctdvd  Sto.  Ito 
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OTHSB  W0SID8  THAK  0TTB8;  the  Fluralitr  of  WorMi  Stn&l 
under  the  Light  of  Booent  Sclcntillo  Brif  mhc»,  Bj  R.  ▲.  Pbociol  IJL 
Third  EdiUoiif  with  U  niortrEtioiu.    Crown  8tow  lOi:  ML 

The  0BB8  ABOUND  US;  Familiar  Essaji  on  the  Moon  uidFliKlik 
If  etoon  and  Comets,  the  Bun  and  Colonrorl  PUm  of  Stan.  By  B.  A.  Pbocm^ 
B.A.    Second  Edition,  with  Chart*  and  4  Dlacranu.     Ciown  Srow  ixiot  "tt.  U. 


SATUBN  and  its  STSTEM.    Bj  R.  A.  Psoctor,  BjL    Sro.  with  14 

Platoi,  Uj. 

The  MOON,  nnd  tho  Condition  and  ConO^urations  of  its  Sm&t*. 
By  Ki)MT'>M>  Xkison,  Fullow  of  theBoyal  ABtronomical  SocietT.  &c  VUhat 
Maps  and  o  Tlatos.    Medium  8ro.  81«.  6J. 

A  NEW  STAB  ATLAS,  for  the  Libraij,  the  School,  and  the  Oheem&ny, 
in  Twelve  Circular  Hape  (with  Two  Index  Platen).  Intended  ai  a  CoBp«ki 
to  *\Vtibb*a  Ccle«tial  Omccto  for  Common  TeleiH»pes.'    With  a  Lettnm 


Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stan,  illnstrated  bjr  9  Dianaiu.  Br  LA* 
PaocTOii,B^     Crown  8vo.5«.  ^^ 

SCHELLEN'S  8PECTBUH  ANALYSIS,  in  iu  application  to  Tcfni- 
trial  Snbetancee  and  the  Phyrtcal  Conititutlon  of  the  IleaT^nly  iiAdift.  Ttm^ 
loted  by  Jane  and  C.  Lasmkll;  edited,  with  Notes,  br  W.  Huooca.LUX 
F.R.S.    With  la  Plates  (6  oolonred)  and  228  Woodcntk     8to.  price  28a 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMXON  TELESCOPSS.  Br  the  Ba 
T.  W.  Wkbr.  U.A.  F.B.A.8.  Third  Edition,  rerised  and  emlaned  -  with  Xo^ 
Plate,  and  Woodcute.    Crown  8yo.  i>rice  7«.  6d.  '  ^^ 

AIB  and  BAIN;  the  Be^nnings  of  a  Chemical  Climatolotr.  Br 
BouKitT  Anuus  Smith,  Ph.D.'  F.B.S.  F.C.S.    With  8  Uluatrationa.    8i^  iu. 

AIB  and  iti  RELATIONS  to  LIFE;  being,  \rith  some  Additioas, 
the  Snlwtancc  of  a  Course  of  Ix?ctun»f»  ilollvorol  at  the  Hoyal  In.«titutiAn  <i 
(in'it  IJriUiiii.  J)y  W. N. HAin*LKY.  F.C.S.  Pomun^trator  of  Clicmistry  at  Kin;*» 
t'olk>;o,  Loiulun.    i^cvu  1  i:ilition,  with  CO  Woodcuts,    ii^mall  8vo.  6«. 

NAUTICAL  SUBVETINO,  an  INTBODUCTION  to  the  PRACTICAL 

and  TJIEORBTICAL  STUDY  of.    By  J.  K.  Lauouton',  U.A.     8maU  Stol  U 

DOVFS  LAW  of  STOBMS,  conpiderod  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinaiy 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.    Translated  by  R.  U.  Scoot,  M.a.    g^o,  Kka  ML 

KEITH  JOHNSTON'S  OENEBAL  DICTIONABT  of  OEOGRAPET, 

Descriptive,  Physical.  Statistical,  and  Historical ;  forming  a  complete  Gaaettec 
of  the  World.    New  Edition,  rerised  and  corrected.  1  vol.  8vo.  [JlVaWy  rcaJ^. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODEBN  OEOaBAPHT.     In  SI 

ColourvMl  Mnps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Feature*  of  the 
CountricM  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Commercisl, 
or  ti*icAA\  IntcreAt.  Bdittvl,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Eev.  Q.  BuriJCR,  ^  *- 
Imperial  8vo.  or  Imperlid  4to.  6«.  cloth.  ' 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MANUAL  of  MODEBN  aEOGRAPET.    Bj 

the  Rev.  Ororok  Uitlrr,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College  :  Editor  <tf  'Tht 
Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography.*  [In  prtpmrmiion. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHT,  in  25 

Ci)loure<l  ]^Ia]ir>.  (xlitod  by  the  Rev.  Gborov  Rutlkr,  K.A.  Principal  at 
Liverpool  College.    IniiK-riul  i<vo.  or  imperial  4to.  7«.  GJ.  cloth. 

MAUNDER'S  TBEASUBT  of  GEOGBAPHY,  PhTsical,  Historical, 
Dr-scriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Huohrs,  F.R.G.S.  Revised  Bditioat 
with  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  6«.  oloth,  or  10«.  Hd,  boond  in  calf. 
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Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

«EXT-BOOKB  of  SCIZKCE,  KECBANICAL  and  PHT8ICAL, 
■diplad  lor  tba  dh  of  Artluiu  nnd  or  Btodenti  is  PnbUa  unit  SolBica  Baluwli. 
TtafDUDwlDETciC-Dooliiln  thli  )->r{«  mar  noir  bo  hsd  :— 

AXDHUON'b  ecrsninli  Hi  Uitetiili.  BDillI  Bro.  Ii.  Gil. 

ABURTHONCl'S  OrgsctD  ChetnliUT.  'l  t>i- 

BAnUT'H  RKllnur  Appliances,  3a.  Cd, 

BLOiUM'a  UeUI).  «j.  M. 

Princlpltt  or  Uecbulcsl  si.  «.!. 

Gurnx's  Algebr*  and  TrlmnomBUj,  Si.  Bd.  NcpIm,  UM, 

laman'a  Electrjctt;  and  UignnUm,  U.  td, 

Haxwiu.'*  Tb»T7  ol  Halt,  Si.  Id. 

HxniunlU)'!  Tcchaical  Aiilbmitlo  ind  Itauontlon,  it.  td.  K*Ti  it-  M> 

UlLLie's  Inorganic  Chonlnry.  9i.  W. 

" ""  ■  " ~ IWtgniphj,  3i.  M. 


...Ird-.lj. 


BLEKEITTAST  TSEATISE  on  FETSICS,  ExperimeDtnl  and  Applied. 

TmoiloWd  Md  fdllrf  from  Oij-^-    ■*■'       -    ■     "■  ^ 

ud  ;ss  Woodcuu.   Poitaio.  isi 
HATUSAL  PHILOBOFHY  for  OESEBAI  BEADEKB  and  TOUITB 

PERSONS  ;  being  »  Conrw  of  Phjjloi  dLvHrtal  of  MilhmiUail  yormtdB 
ciprnwd  In  tho  iKOKuiuie  of  dillj  life.  I'nirelaui]  from  Oahot'k  Conn  df 
Fhtiift  tnd  br  B.  AT>;ixsn\,  Ph.D.  F.n.s.  t«oad  EdiUon,  villi  i  FUta 
■ind  U9  WoodcuU.  Crows  Sto.  prjco  Ii.  6<f. 
EZLHHOLTZ'B  POPULAS  LECTUKEB  on  ECIZITTIFIC  BUBJSCTB. 
TnuulUtd  by  B.  Atkixw^,  Ph.D.  P.C.S.  Profenor  of  BipnIniBita]  Sdonne, 
Bua  Coll<>go.  Wllhiiii  Introduction  bjPtodMorTTHDiLL.  Sto.  wiih  numo- 
roui  Woodcnu,  price  lii.  M. 

Ob  the  BEK8ATI0NS  of  TOVE  as  a 

T1iear>' of  Mule.    Bt  HKiuIA.'ni  L.  F.  H>:l 


if  Lrlin. 


Ih»  HIBTOBT  of  KODERIT  MUSIC,  a  Conree  of  Lectiircs  delivered 
■t  the  nojnl  Itulllutlon  ol  Grcnt  Britain.  Bj  Jons  IIdluii.  Profamr  ol 
VOFsl  llutic  In  queen'!  Oollcitc  and  Bedford  CoUogs.  and  OtguiM  of  CbuUor- 
house.    New  BdJllon.    8>o.  B(.  Sd. 

The    TBAITBITTOIT    FEBIOD    at  KDSICAL    HIBTOBT;    n  Second 

t«ntta  la  tba  lllddio  of  the  SigblocnUi  Centan',  delliernl  it  the  Bojiil  Inrtl- 
tutlon.    ByJoHSUl-LUB.    HvwEdlUoa.    Sla.lCU.ed. 

SOmro.  Bj  JonN  TTKDiii.  LL,D.  D.Ci.  F.H.S.  Third  Edition, 
Including  Recant  Boeucbo  on  Fog-SlgnmlUnc  i  FortnUt  ud  Woodcata. 
Crown  >T0.  lOf.  id. 

HIAT  k  KOBE  of  KOTIOV.  Bj  Jobit  TrnDAu,  IXJ).  D.CX. 
r3.a    KlthXdlUOD.    Plata  ud  WMdcaU.  Crown  Ito.  lOi.  M. 
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C0HTRIBTTTI0N8  to  MOLECTXLAB  PHY8IC8  in  thm  BOXAH  if 

RADIANT  HEAT.    By  J.  TtkDALL,  LLJ>.  D.CJU  F.BjB.    Wltk  2  AtM^ 

81  WoodcnU.    8yo.  16*. 

BESEABCHES  on  DIAVAGNETISX  ftnd  ]CAOX'X4nmTAIUe 
ACTION ;  inclufling  the  Qnestlon  of  DlAinagneCIo  P61arlfey.  Br  J.  TimUL 
M.D.  D.C.L.  F.&.S.    With  6  plates  and  many  Woodeata.    Sto.  Us, 

NOTES   of  a  COUBSE  of  SEVEN  LECTTTRCS    on   ZLZCTBICU 

PHENOMKNA  and  THEORIES,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Inatltntioii,  AJ».  in. 
By  JoiLS'  Tynuall,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  ¥,ELB,    down  8vo.  1«.  aew«d ;  U.  U.  Atk 

SIX  LECTUBES  on  LIGHT  doUvered  in  America  in  1872  and  ISTS. 
By  John  Tvndaix,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.8.  Second  Sdition,  with  FortnlL, 
Plate,  and  L'J  Diagrams.    Crown  8to.  7s,  6d, 

NOTES  of  a  COUBSE  of  NINE  LECTXTBES  on  XIOHTdelireKdat^ 

Royal  Institution,  A.D.   18C9.      By   JoHjf    TrxDAli,    IJU,D.   D.C1«.  FASL 
Crown  8ro.  price  1^.  sewed,  or  U,  Bd,  cloth. 

FBAOMENTS  of  SCIENCE.    By  Joidc  TrxDAix.  IX.D.  D.C.L.  IM, 

Third  Edition,  with  a  Now  Introduction.    Crown  8ro,  10*.  Cd.  " 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISUBE  HOT7B8;  a  Series  of  Familiir 
Essays  on  Scientific  Snbjects,  Natoral  Phenomena,  &c  By  R.  A.  Psoan. 
B.A.     First  and  Second  ticries.    Crown  8  to.  7«.  6c/.  each. 

A  TBEATISE  on  MAGNETISM,  General  and  Terrestrial.  Bt  Hux- 
riiiiSY  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.,  ProTost  of  I'rinity  College,  Dnblin.  '©to.  IOs.  Ci. 

ELEMENTABY    TBEATISE   on   the   WAVE-THEORY   of  LI6H1 

By  IIUMPHRirr  Li»yi>,  D.D.  D.C.L.  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dahlin.  Tliirf 
Edition,  reviaod  and  euLorgud.    8vo.  price  1U«.  6J. 

The  COBBELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FOBCES.     By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.R 

GiiovK,  M.A.  F.R.R.  ono  of  the  Judsros  of  the  Court  of*  Common  Pletts.    FJrJ^ 
Edition,  with  other  Contributions  to  Science.    8to.  price  Ids. 

The  COMPABATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VRBTE- 

DRATE  ANIMALS.    By  Ricuaiid  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.CX.    "With  1,472  Woodcatt. 
3  Tols.  Svo.  £3.  13i.  6d. 

PBINCIPLES  of  ANIMAL  MECHANICS.  By  the  Her.  g.  HAUOHTtw, 
F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dabl.  M.D.  Dubl.  and  D.CX.  Oxon.  fr******! 
Edition,  with  111  Figures  on  Wood.    8vo.  '2U, 

BOCKS  CLASSIFIED  and  DESCBIBED.  By  Berkhard  Vox  Cotta. 
Englb^h  £<Ution,  by  P.  H.  Lawiience;  with  English,  German,  and  FtoxA 
&ynuuymes.    Post  8vo.  lis. 

The   ANCIENT   STONE   IMPLEMENTS,   WEAPONS,    ftnd   OBNA- 

MENTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.    By  John  Evaxs,  F.R.S.  P,SJL.    With  2  Plata! 
and  476  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  '2Ss, 

The  NATIVE  BACES  of  the  PACIFIC  STATES  of  NOBTH  AXERICA. 

By  Hu«KUT  Howe  BANcnoiT.    r*  vols.  Svo.  with  Slajw,  £C.  3#. 

The  OBIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PBIMITIVE  CONDITIOV 

of  MAN  ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.    By   Sir  John  Lubsock 
Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.    Third  Edition,  with  20  Woodcuts.    Svo.  18*. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS;    being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Cieatnre 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.    By  the  Rev   J    O 
Wood,  M  JL.  F.L.S.    With  about  112  Vlgncttea  on  Wood.    8to.  lu,         •    •  ^' 
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HOMES  WITHOUT  HAJTBS ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  aooordisR  to  their  Principle  of  Oonstmction.  By  the  Ber.  J. 
0.  Wood,  MJL  F.L.S.    With  abont  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8to.  lii. 

IH8ECTS  AT  HOME;  a  Popular  Account  of  BritiBh  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Ber.  J.  Q.  Wood,  H.A.  FX.S. 
With  apwards  of  700  lUnstrations.    8to.  price  lii, 

INSECTS  ABBOAD;  a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
Stmctnre,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  J.  O.  Wood,  M  JL.  F.L.8.  Printed 
and  illustrated  nnif ormly  with  *  Insects  at  Home.'    Svo.  prloe  31«. 

8TBANGE  DWELLINGS;  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from  *  Homes  without  Hands.*  By  the  Bey.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M  JL.  FX.S.    With  about  SO  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Crown  8to.  jnioe  Is,  ed, 

OUT  of  DOOBS ;  a  Selection  of  original  Articles  on  Practical  Nataral 
History.  By  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  Eleven  Illustrations  from 
Original  Designs  engrayed  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.    Crown  Sto.  price  7s,  6d, 

A  FAMILLAB  HISTOBY  of  BIBDS.  By  E.  Stanlet,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.    Serenth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8«.  Sd, 

The  SEA  and  its  LIYIKO  WONBEBS.  By  Dr.  Gbobgb  Habtwio. 
Latest  rerlscd  Edition.    8to.  with  many  HlustraUons,  10«.  6d. 

The  TBOPIGAL  WOBLB.  By  Dt.Gborgb  Habtwio.  With  above  160 
Hlnstrations.    Latest  revised  Edition.    8vo.  prioe  10«.  6d. 

The  ST7BTEBBAHEAN  WOBLB.  By  Dr.  GsonoB  Habtwio.  With 
8  Maps  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8  full  size  of  page.    8vo.  price  10s.  6d, 

The  POLAB  WOBLB,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Befdons  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Groroe  Habtwio.  With 
8  Chiomoxylographs,  3  Maps,  and  85  Woodcuts.    8to.  10«.  6<f. 

THE  AEBIAL  WOBLB.  By  Dr.  G.  Habtwio.  New  Edition,  with  8 
Chromoxylographs  and  60  Woodcut  Illastrations.    8to.  price  2ls, 

KIBBT    and  SPENGFS  INTBOBUCTION    to    EBTOMOLOGT,   or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    7th  Edition.    Crown  870.  te. 

HATTNBEB'S  TBEAST7BT  of  HATT7BAL  HISTOBT,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Eeptiles,  Insects,  and  Creeping  Things, 
With  above  900  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8to.  price  Ci.  cloth,  or  lOs,  Od,  boond  in  oalf. 

MAVHBEB'S   SCIENTIFIC   and  LITEBABT    TBEA8UBT.      New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth,  or  lOf.  (kU  calf. 

BBANBE'S  BIGTIONABT  of  SCIENCE,  LITEBATBBE,  and  ABT. 

Re-cdited  by  the  Rev.  GUOrob  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford ;  assisted  by  Contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  .AoquJie* 
ments.     Kew  Edition,  revised.    8  vols,  medium  8vo.  63s. 

EANBBOOK    of   HABBT  TBEES,  SHBT7B8,    and   HEBBACEOBS 

PLANTS,  containing  Descriptions,  Native  Countries,  &c.  of  a  Selection  of  the 
Best  Species  in  Cultivation;  together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comnurative 
Hardiness,  Suitability  for  Particular  Positions,  &c.  ByW.B.HsMSLxr.  Based  on 
Dboaisnx  and  Naxtdik's  Manuti  de  r  Amateur  des  Jardins,  and  inoluding  the  26i 
Original  Woodcuts.    Medium  8vo.  Us. 
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By  E.  Lc  MAorr,  and  J.  Dkcaxsxk.  Xa&tera  of  the  ImtitBte  of  Ptiti* 
TrensUted  bj  Vrt.  Hoonou  The  Ortev  mrrma^mS  after  tfaa  MitTjul  foOvnl 
in  tike  UnlrenftiM  and  Schoois  of  Gimt  BrifeBta.  ito  fHifcinJia.  Amnta.  ad 
IndU ;  with  an  Appendix  on  tlw  Katonl  ICctbod,  ■— ^  otho^  aawJ^^  w 
J.  D.  HooKXB,  F.Bi^.  4c.  Seocnd  Thoaand^  vtth  AySOO  Woo^stt.  i^i— 5 
8T0.3U6J.  ^^      ««««*    A^» 

Th«  TBSASITST  of  BOTAVT,  or  Popular  Dtctitmrnrr  of  tha  Vcntiblf 

Kingdom ;  Including  a  Gloaary  of  Botanical  TiBma.  Edtted  br  J  Sm 
F.BJS.  and  T.  Voorb,  F.LA  awiitcd  by  cmlncBt  Coatribatan.  'wkk  X» 
Woodcouand  30  Steel  Platek   Two  Parts,  Ccpi  8vo.  ls«.  ciocli*  erSLkcall 

Tht  ELZKEVTS    of    BOTAVT    fbr    TAJOLISS   aad  SCHOQU 

Tenth  Edition,  reriaed  by  Tboxju  Moobk,  FXJBb    Fcp.  Srow  with  IMWeoA- 

TU  B08E  AMATSrm'S  GITIDB.  Bj  Tkoxas  Bims.  Foortaattk 
Brtition.    Fcp.8To.4«i 

LOUBOVS  EBCTCLOPJBBIA  of  PLABT8 ;  comprisiiiir  the  BoeoSc 
Character,  DcKription,  Caltnre,  History,  kc.  at  all  the  P'iMntm  ^ndl^ 
Great  Britain.    With  npwarda  of  1J,000  Woodcntk    »n>-  42a.  ^^ 

F0BE8T  TEBE8  and  WOODLAHD  8CKHEBT,  as  descnbed  in  Andnx 
and  Modem  Poctn.  By  Wiluam  Mknzii3>,  Depoty  S^^r«^Jor  of  Windsor  Fowt 
and  I'arks,  Itc    With  Twenty  Chromo-IithogTaphic  Plates.     Folio  price  £i  it. 


Chemistry  and  Physiology. 

A  BICTIONABT  of  CHEMISTBT  and  the  Allied  BrHDchcs  of  otbfr 
Scicnc*^.  By  IIenrt  Watth,  F.R^  amLitod  by  eminent  Contrihntm. 
BcTcn  Volumes,  medium  8vo.  price  £lo.  16#.  CJ.  *-«««ioua». 

ELEMENT8  of  CHEMISTBT,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Bj  W.  Allo 
MiLLKR,  M.D.  lato  Prof,  of  Cbonistry,  Einfr*!  CoU.  London.  Kev 
Edition.  8  toIs.  8vo.  Part  I.  Chemical  Phtpics,  15«.  PAirr  IL 
IifOROANic  CHKMisTbY,  21«.  PART  III.  OuoAxxc  CBaMisTKr  Kew  y^«»i«« 
111  tlte  press.  ' 

SELECT  IIETHODS  in  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  ehieflr  DTOB- 
GANIO.  By  WILLIAM  Cbooub,  F.B.S.  With  33  Woodcnta.  down  Sro. 
price  12«.  6(i. 

A  PBACnC&L  HABDBOOE  of  BTEIHG  and  CALICO  PHnmBO. 

By  WiLLLui  Crooker,  F.B.8.    With  11  Page  Plates,  49  Specimens  of  Dyed  and 
Printed  Fabrics,  and  8C  Woodcnta.    8ro.424.  *^~««. 

OUTLIKES  of  PHYSIOLOGT,  Human  and  Comparati^-e.  By  Jomr 
llAiisiiALL,  F.R.C.8.  Surgeon  to  the  UniTcrsity  College  HospitaL  3  mk. 
crown  8vo.  with  123  Woodcuts,  83«. 

HEALTH  in  the  HOUSE ;  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  Elementair  Phrri- 
ology  in  its  application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  Animals,  deiiTerad  to 
tho  Wives  and  Children  of  Working  Men  in  Leeds  and  Saltaire.  By  Catbibim 
If .  Blcktox.    Kow  Edition,  rerised.    Small  8ro.  Woodcuts,  3«. 
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The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

A  DICnOIAST  of  ABTISTB  ef  thi  EHQLISH  SCHOOL .-  Paintan, 

Bnilptim.  Aichltaeti.  Bngrann,  ud  OnumgDdiU ;  irith  KoUonal  UiMrUni 

uid  Work!.    By  B.  Baniun.    Sto.  lb. 
KOOBE'B  IBISB  KZLODIEB,  with  161  Steel  PlsUe  from  Origiiul 

Dmninp  bj  S.  Uacijsi,  IUA.    Bupcr-iojikl  Gto.  IIj. 
LOBD  KACAITL&T'B  L&T8  of  AITCIKHI  BOKE.    With  SO  nitutra- 

Uou  on  Wood,  from  Uis  Anllqnii,  rrom  DniwInKt  bf  Q.  Bcauu'.    Fcp.  4to.  lU. 
KiniatnTa   Edltton   of   Lord  Kuanlay'i   layi  of  Ancient  Bomi, 

Willi  the  Illiulmtlaiii  (u  sbove)  rrdnMil  In  LlthogTHphy.    Imp.  lOmo.  iOs.  M. 
POEMS.    Bj  WiLLUK  B.  Scott.     I.  Billdda  and  TaUs.    U.  Stndiea 

. « -..   . ...     luortioted  by  IT  Btihlngi  b/W.  B.  BCOTI 


K  B.  Scott.    Third  BdlOon, 

Th*  THREE  CATHEDEALS  DEDICATED  to  ST.  PAITL,  In  LOKSOV ; 
(h«lT  Hiatorr  tnnn  tli<  Posndntloa  o(  the  Flnt  Bnlldtiig  In  1h»  BUtli  OntnTT 
to  the  PcopoHla  tar  the  AdoTDment  of  the  Pre«Dt  CithadiBl.  BfWiLuui 
LoNOiuic,  F.A.e.    With  numanui  lUiutntiofu.    Bqnue  amm  gro.  111. 

n  FAIBTLASD;  Pirtorps  fiom  the  Elf-World.  By  Hicubs 
1.  with  BlxUsn  TUte*.  oontAlnlDf 
iecsod  Edition.    Folio,  prlca  lit. 

irith  Wood  EDgfnvingB  after  tba 

___._. T  0'  ineiiiuin  oc' — '      " '"  *"-  -*-'■*-  -"-  --- 

ii.  elegsntlj  Ix 

BACEED  and  LEQEITDABT  AET.    By  Ha».  Jurson. 
LfKondt  of    tho  Salnti    and    KartTTi. 

Btctdngi  and  181  WoodcnU.    7  toIi.  •qnue  cron 
Lanndi  of  tht  Monattlo  Ordori.      Ne*  Edition,  with  1 1  Elcliinaa 

and  M  Woodcota.    1  toI.  wiaan  cnwD  Sto.  llj. 
IitgndB  of  th*   HadoBiui.      'Sew  Edition,   with  27  Etchings  and 

IWWoodooti.    1—' •—  "■- 

Iio  Hlitory  of  ' 

Compleud    bj  1 

Ml  Wooiknit*.    : 


77ie  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

rs  EHCYCLl 
FATWOBin.    Sto.  I 
HINTS  on  EOrSEHOU)  TABTE  tn  FOEITITDEE,  TTPH0L8TXBT, 

— '    —* ¥\_-_i,_  «_  r«**.-*—    T      BiSTLiu^    At-"" — '        *■ —    "-*—' — 

rnSn.  lib 
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IVDTJ8TBIAL  CESHI8TBT;  a  Hamud  lor  Murafiutnren  mad  fer 

nae  in  CoQera or TechaScml  Schools,  ^^^ff  ^  "* ^*~ttm  nf  ri  nf iii  ■  THiili—m 

Wkd  Bngkrt  German  EditioD  of  Patkx'b  iWbu  de  Okimie  fmtimmuihhMTH 
J.p.  Baxbt.  Edited  and  aiipplementadfajB.H.FACX«PhJX    SvoLVfthf^ 
maWoodents.  ^f»A«^— 

mUTS  DICnOVABT  of  ABT8,  XASUTACTmBB,  aad  XXRl 
flercnth  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlMBvd  by  Bobbkt  Ruibt*  PJtfl.  MitaftBlta' 
BomntMis  Contributors  eminent  in  Sdenoe  and  the  Arts;  and  temllfairviA 
ILuinfectarM.    With  above  2,100  Woodcots.    S  toIb.  mmliiyn  a-vo.  £3  fo. 

SAVSBOOK  of  PBACnCAL  TELEGBAFHY.      Bj  S.   a  Cvxut 

ICemb.  Init.  CE.  EnginecT-in-Chief  ci  Telegnphi  to  tlae  Boat  r^t^    ta^A 

Edition,  with  144  WoodcnU  and  S  Platm.    8to.  price  ICc 

TELXQBA?HY.  Bj  W.  H.  Pbebce,  CJS.  Dirisional  Engineer,  P.O. 
TelcRmphs :  and  J.  Bn-xwiuGirr.  1I.A.  SnperintGndent  CBBginQeriur  Dnan- 
ment)  P.O.  Telegraphs.    Small  8vo.  with  160  Woodcnte,  ae.  6f/. 

EAILWAT  APPLIAHCSS;  a  Description  of  Details  of  EailvaT 
Conxtmction  rafaMqoent  to  the  complrtion  of  the  Earthworks  and  Mmrnxzy 
including  a  short  Notice  of  BaUway  KoIllnR  Stock.  Bj  J.  W.  BLinxr  JCembr 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En^ncen.    Small  8to.  with  307  Woodcota,  i«.  6d, 

nCTOLOPADIA  of  dVIL  EHGOnSEBnTG,  Hiatorical,  Thcoretieal 
aadPrKticaL    By  B.  Cbxst,  C.E.    With  ahoive  8,000  Woodcota.    8to.4Ss.       ' 

OCCASIONAL  PAPEB8  on  SirBJECTS  eonnoctad  witli  CIVIL  SV- 

OINEERING,  GUKKERY,  and  KaTal  Architectorc.     Bj  ICichaxl  Sooit 
Ifemb.  Inst.  C.E.  L  of  Inst.  N.A.    3  vols.  8yo.  with  Plates,  43j.  * 

VAVAL  P0WEB8  and  their  POLICT,  with  Tabular  Statement*  of 
Biitif>h  and  Foreign  Tmnrla4  Kavles,  giving  Dimenrionfs  Armour,  Details  of 
Armament,  Engines,  .Si^cc-d,  &c.    Bj  John*  C.  Paukp.    8vo.  10«.  dt. 

TBEATISB  on  MILLS  and  MILLWOBK.    Bj  Sir  W.  Faimaanur, 

Bart.  F.R.S.    Kew  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts,    3  Tola.  Sro.  82i! 

VSBTTTL  IKPOBKATION  for  EHGIHEEBS.  By  Sir  W.  Famn^isx. 
Bart.  F.R.S.  Bcvifeed  Edition,  with  IDustraticms.  3  vols,  crown  8to.  price  31«.  €i, 

Tkt  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WBOUGET  IBOB  to 


Pnrposes.    By  Sir  W.  Fairbairk,  Bart.  F.R.S.    Fourth  Edition,  anlaneed  -  with 
6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  16«.  *     ' 

Tht  THEOBT  of  STBAINS  in  GIBDEBS  and  similar  Stractnres, 
with  Obflerration^  on  the  application  of  Theory  to  Practioe,  and  Tablet  of  the 
Strength  ami  other  I*«)pcrtiwi  of  Materials.  By  Bixdon  B.  Stoxkt,  M.A. 
M.  Jn»t.  C.i:.    New  Edition,  royal  Hvo.  with  6  Plates  and  I'JS  Woodcuts,  3C«. 

A  TBEATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGIHE,  in  its  yarioas  Applications 
to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  J,  BomxB, 
O.E.    Eighth  EdlUon ;  with  Portrait,  87  Plates,  and  548  Woodcuts.    4to.  42s. 

CATECHISM  of  tho  STEAM  EHGIKE,  in  its  varions  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Kavigation,  Railways,  and  Agzicnltare.  By  the  same 
Author.    With  88  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

HAITDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Anthor,  forming 
a  Est  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.    Yep.  9s, 

BOVBNE'S  BECENT IMPBOYEMENTS  in  the  STEAM  ENGDTB  in  its 

▼arious  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
•oltare.  By  John  Botnuri,  CJB.  New  Edition,  with  134  Woodcata.  Fop.  8vo.  6t, 
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PBAOnOAL  TSEATI8X  on  XXTALLintOT,  adapted  from  the  lart 
G«SBUUi  Bdttton  of  FrofeMor  Kxbl's  Metallurgy  hy  W.  Oroodb,  P.R&  Ike* 
and  B.  B5HBKI,  Fh J).  HJL    With  630  Woodcats.    8  toIi.  8to.  prioe  £4  19«. 

mrCHXLyS  XAHUAL  of  PBACTICAL  ASSATine.  Fourth  Edi- 
tk»,  for  tiM  most  part  rewritten,  with  all  the  recent  DiaooverieB  inoociMrated, 
b7W.OBOOKSB,F.B&    With  199  Woodcntfl.    8to.  81«.6<2. 

LOTSHOVB  ISCYCLOTKDlk  of  AGBICULTUBE :  comprising  the 
Lajiag-oat,  Improfrement,  and  ICanagement  of  Landed  Property,  and  the  Ooltl- 
Tation  and  Boonomy  of  Agrionltaxal  Prodooe.    With  1 ,100  Woodcnte.    8to.  81«« 

London's  Eneyelopssdia  of  Gardening:  comprisinp;  the  Theoiy  and 
Fractloe  of  Hortkmltare,  Floricoltore,  Arboricoltare,  andTianrticape  Gardening* 
With  1,000  Woodoote.    8to.31«. 

BXHIKISCEKCES  of  PEH  and  XEBE.  By  J.  M.  HBATHOon, 
With  37  ninstratlons  and  8  Mape.    Square  crown  8to.  price  28«, 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

CHBISTIAH    LITE,   its   C0TTE8E,    its    HINDBAHCE8,    and   its 

HELPS ;  Sermons  preached  moetly  in  the  Chapel  of  Bugby  SohodL    By  the 
late  Ber.  Thomab  Abnold,  D.D.    8to.  7«.  M. 

CHBISTIAH    LIFE,   its  HOPES,   its    FEAB8,    and   its    CLOSE; 

Bennons  preached  mostly  in  the  Ohapel  of  Bugby  SohooL    By  the  late  Bey. 
Thomas  Abnold,  D.D.    8to.7«.  6d. 

SEBXOKS  ehieflj  on  the  IHTEBPBETATIOH    of   SCBIPTITBX. 

Sy  the  late  Ber.  Thomab  Abhold,  D  J).    8to.  prioe  Is,  $d, 

SXBMONS  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Bngbj  School ;  Irith  an  Addzesa 
before  Confirmation.    By  the  late  BeT.  Thomas  Abxtold,  DJ).    Fcp.  Sro.  8«.  $d, 

THBEE  ESSATS  on  BELIGIOH:  Natnre;  the  Utility  of  Religion; 
Theism.    By  Jomr  Stuabt  Mill.   8to.  price  10«.  6d. 

IKTBOBUCnOH  to  tho  SCIEVCS  of  BELIGIOK.  Four  Lectures 
deUyered  at  the  Boyal  Institution ;  with  Two  Essays  on  False  Analogies  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.    By  F.  Max  MOllbb,  M  JL    Crown  8vo.  10«.  fj. 

SVPEBHATTTBAL  BELIGIOK;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Beality  of  Diyine 
Bevelation.  Sixth  Edition,  carefully  rerised,  with  Eighty  Pages  of  New  Freteoe. 
3  Tols.  8to.  34i. 

NOTES  on  the  EABLIEB  HEBBEW  SCBIPTTTBES.  By  Sir  G.  B. 
Amr,  K.C.B.    8to.  price  6«. 

ISLAM  nnder  the  ABABS.  By  Bobebt  DsxTiEtiB  Osbobn,  Major  in 
the  Bengal  staff  Corps.    8yo.  13«. 

BELIGION  and  SCIEHCE,  their  Belations  to  each  other  at  the  Present 
Day ;  Three  Essays  on  the  Grounds  of  BeUgious  Beliefs.  By  SfAirunr  T.  Gibson, 
B.D..  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.    8to.  10«.  8d. 

Tho  PBDCITIYE  and  CATHOLIC  PAITH  in  Belation  to  the  Ohnrdi 
of  England.  Dy  the  Ber.  B.  W.  Batilb,  MJl.  Bector  of  ShlUingfocd,  Bntff, 
Author  of  *  Truth  of  the  Bible '  lie.   8to.  prioe  7#. 
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•nrOFraS  of  tho  old  TSSTAIISHT,  thoir  BIASnre  om  mr^if- 

TIAH  FAITH  and  PBACnCB.  B7tlMBeT.B.B.Quo>UROv^lC.A.  SwLliiu 

Am    nrTBODTJCnOH  to   tlio  TEBOLOGT   of    tha    OHVSCH  of 
BNGLAND,  in  uk  Ezpodtloii  of  tha  Thlrtj-nliw  AxtklBi.    Bw  %bm  lUrr  T  P 
BouiilBKB.  LLJ).    Ifew  BditioD,  Fop.  8to.  pcloe  Of.  '    " 

Ab  SXPOSinOV  of  tho  89  ABTICLZ8,  HiBtoricol  and  DoetrinaL 
By  B.  Hakold  Bbowitx,  D.D.  Lord  Biihop  of  Windiartor.  New  Edit.  Svo.  ica, 

Tho  LI7Z  and  SPI8TLE8  of  8T.    PAITL.     By  the   Ber.  W.  J. 

OoiTTBSAiuc,  If  .A.,  and  tho  Tory  Ber.  J.  8.  HowsoK,  D.5.  Doaa  of  fTwttJi  s—  ' 

LiBRAKT  BDinoir,  with  aU  the  Original  niostntionc,  lian.  trntammnm  n 
Steel,  Woodonts,  &c    2  Tob.  4to.  43«.  *^ 

IifTBUfCDiAn  BDmoN,  with  a  Selection  of  ICapi,  Plates,  ^M  WoodeolL 
S  Toll,  eqnare  cxown  Sto.  91i. 

STUDBrTs  EDinoir,  reriaed  and  oondeneed,  with  46  DloetratlonB  and  w*** 
1  fol.  orown  Oto.  prioe  9t,  ^ 

HI8T0BT  of  tho  BBFOBXATIOIT  in  ETTBOPE  in  tba  TIXX  of 

CALVIN.    By  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Meruc  D'AuBiQXft,  DJ>.    Translated  bv  W  T^  R 
Catw.    7  voU.  8to.  price  £5.  11*.  X  w.  i-.  is. 

%*  Vol.  VIII.  completing  the  Work,  Is  preparing  for  pabllcation. 

HBW  TB8TAnHT  COMHEHTABIES.    By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Coicoa. 

BX  Hector  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  MancheBtcr.    Crown  8to. 

Bpiitlo  to  tho  Bomani,  price  3«.  6d, 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrowi,  is,  ed, 
St.  John^s  Goipel,  10«.  &d, 

A  OBinCAL  and  GBAmCATICAL  COmiETfTABT  on  8T.  PAUL'S 

Bpistlee.    By  C.  J.  Elucott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloaoester  and  BristoL  Sto. 
Oalatiani,  Fourth  Edition,  Ss,  6d, 
Spheiiani,  Fourth  Edition,  Ss.  &d. 
Pattoral  Spiitlei,  Fourth  Edition,  lOs,  6d, 
Philippiani,  Coloisiani,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  lOs.  Sd, 
Theitaloniani,  Third  Edition,  7»>  6d, 

HI8T0BICAL    LECTTJBXS    on    the  LIFE    of    OTTB    LOBD.      Br 

0.  J.  Elucott,  D  J>.  Bishop  of  Olouceeter  and  BristoL  Sixth  Edition,    fhro.  12I 

BYIBENCE  of  the  TBT7TH  of  the  CHBI8TIAir  BELIQIOH  derived 

from  the  Literal  Pnlfllment  of  Prophecy.    By  Alkxaxdkr  KsrrB,  D  D     S7th 
EdiUon,  with  Plates,  in  square  8to.  12«.  6d. ;  89ch  Edition,  in  poet  8rol  6<. 

HI8T0BT  of  ISBAEL.  By  H.  Ewald,  late  Professor  of  the  Univ  of 
OUtUnRon.  TnuuJated  by  J.  E.  Cabpknteb,  HJL,  with  a  Preface  by  Bcbblx. 
Habtinxau,  M.A.    6  Tols.  8vo.  63s. 

The  AHTIQT7ITIES  of  I8BAEL.  ByHBiNRicH  Ewald,  late  Professor 
of  the  UniTersity  of  GUttingen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  He^t  8rak« 
SOLLT.  M.A.    8V0.  price  12*.  6«/.  '  °***" 

The  TBEASTTBT  of  BIBLE  XKOWLEBGE ;  being  a  DictionaTv  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
Holy  Scripture.  By  Ber.  J.  Ayrb,  M.A.  With  Haps,  16  PJatca,  and  munenKM 
Woodcuts.    Pep.  Sto.  price  6«.  cloth,  or  lOt,  6d,  neatly  boand  in  <^if. 


Th«PZ>TATE1JCHuilBO0Xof  JOSHnACSmCALITXZAinVID. 

BTUMlU(b(B«T.J.W.(X)unBa,DJ}.Blihopa(lliiU].    Crown  Bra.  b. 
An   ISTBODlrcnOS  to  tka   STTDT  «f  the   HEW  TESTAHEIT, 

CittlBil,  XieffMlisI,  ud  TbnlegicsL    Bf  ttia  Ber.  B.  Dayiuiox,  D J).  LLJ). 
1  Tob.  Sto.  i»1a  tOi. 

Bj  ths  AnthoT  of  '  Amy  Uetbart.* 

THOtrOHTB  ter  tlis  AQX.     B7  ths  Author  of  An;  Herbert,'  && 

Hnr  BdUlan,  nTliail.    Fcp.  Bto,  prlca  Ii.  U. 
n»  SOCTXUS  ud  FaACXICI  «f  CORTEBSIOK  in  tba  CHTXOH  at 

ENQLANII.  BjttHBsT.W.X.jKLr.B.D.    Sn.  price  Tt.M. 


BIBEOP  JZBEKT  lATlOH-l  XXTISS  WOSXB.  With  Life  b; 
BnaoT  Hibh.  Beriisd  Md  oomcted  t?  Uu  Bar.  C  P.  Xi»B.  Oomplit*  la 
Tw  TolUMi,  Sra  oloUi,  itloe  £1.  t«. 


Trareis,  Voyages,  &c 


Iht  m>IAH  AtPB,  and  How  W*  Crawd  then :  being  » 
«t  TwoTmu^  BwUeBeeln  a*  Tiefiii  BlmilsTH,  end  Tiro  ]I< 
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TTBOL  and  tht  TTBOLESE ;  being  an  Aeeoimt  of  tha  Pteple  and 

the  Land,  in  their  Bodal,  Sportlnc>  luul  Mbantaiaeviiig-  Aspects.  ^  W.  A. 
Baillde  Orohmaii.  With  nameroni  nimtimtioiui from  Sketcbet  1^  tlM  ^^*^»n. 
Grown  8to.  14#. 

<  The  FB08TT  CAUCAST7S ; '  An  Account  of  a  Walk  through  Fkrt  of 
the  Ruace,  and  of  an  Aacent  of  Elbrus  in  the  Snnmier  of  1874.  Bjr,  CL  Gbotk 
With  Bight  nioBtratioDB  engraved  on  Wood  t^  B.  Whymper,  ttom.  FhoCoKnailM 
taken  daring  the  Journey,  and  a  Map.    Crown  8to.  price  1A«, 

A  JOUBKST  of  1,000  MILX8  through  EGYPT  and  WBIA  to  tha 

SECOND  CATARACT  of  the  NILE.  By  Aioelli  B.  Edwards.  With  nmiMroas 
lUnstrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Anthoress,  Map,  PIaxis,  Fkeaimilea,  kc 
Imperial  Sro,  C/m  Me  Amtmmuu 

OYER  the  8EA  and  FAB  AW  AT ;  being  a  Nanatiye  of  a  Kamble 
ronnd  the  World.  By  Thomas  Woodbinb  HiNCHLDnr,  ICA.  F.B.a.8.  Pivaidcnt 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  Author  of  'Summer  Months  among  the  Alps.*  With 
14  full-page  Illmitrations,  engraved  on  Wood  from  Photograptus  and  ^fc-Hrhj*^, 
Medinm  8vo.  21<. 

TEBOUGH  B08HIA  and  the  HEBZEOOYIHA  on  FOOT  during  the 

INSURRECTION,  August  and  September  1875 ;  with  an  Historical  Review  of 
Bosnia,  and  a  Glimpse  at  the  Croats,  Slavonians,  and  the  Ancient  Repabiic  ctf 
Raguaa.  By  A.  J.  Evanh,  B.A.  F.S.A.  With  Map  and  68  Wood  Engravings 
from  Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the  Author.    8vo.  ISt, 

DI800VEBIE8  at  BPHE8U8,  including  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the 

Great  Temple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T.  Wood,  F.SJL.  1  voL  Imperial  8to.  copioujsly 
illustratod.  ilntheprrs$, 

KEMOBIALS  of  the   DISCOYEBY  and  EABLY  8ETTL£]f£BT  of 

the  BERMUDAS  or  SOMERS  ISLANDS,  from  1615  to  1685.  Compiled  frt)m 
the  Colonial  Roconls  and  other  original  sources.  By  Major-General  J.  H. 
LXFBOY,  R.A.  C.B.  F.R.S.  &c.  Governor  of  the  Bermudas.    8vo.  with  Map, 

[/a  ih<  press, 

ITALIAN  ALP8 ;  Sketches  in  the  Mountains  of  Ticino,  Lombaidy, 
Uie  Trentino,  and  Venctia.  By  iDouolab  W.  Frbbhfieu),  Editor  of  *  The 
AJpine  JoumoL'    Square  crown  8vo.  with  Maps  and  lUustrations,  price  1^. 

The  BIFLE  and  the  HOUNB  in  CEYLOH.  By  Sir  Savuki.  W. 
Baker,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  I7 
O.  Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  dd, 

EIGHT  YEABS  in  OEYLOH.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Bakbb,  M.A. 
F.R.G.S.  Now  Edition,  with  Qlustrationfl  engraved  on  Wood,  by  G.  Peaison. 
Crown  8vo.  7$,  $d,      . 

TWO  YEABS  IN  FIJI,  a  Descriptive  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Fijian  Group  of  Islands;  with  some  Account  of  the  Fortunes  of  Foreign 
Settlers  and  Colonists  up  to  the  Time  of  the  British  Annexation.  By  Lrn\>N 
FoRiUQS,  M.D.  F.R.G.S.    Crown  8vo.  9s,  6d. 

XEETIHG  the  8T7N ;  a  Journey  all  round  the  World  through  Egypt, 
China.  Japan,  and  California.  By  Wujiam  Simpsok,  F.R.G.S.  With  48  Htflo- 
types  and  Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.    Medium  Svo.  2is, 

trKTBODDEK  PEAE8  and  TTKEBEQUEHTE])  VALLEYS;   a  SCd- 

snmmcr  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.    ByAMKUA  B.  Bdwabd8.    With  a 
Map  and  27  Wood  Engravings.    Medium  8vo.  21s. 
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The  DOLOmTE  UOVSTAIBB;  Excorsioiui  thzongh  Tyrol,  Garmtliia» 
Camiola,  and  Frinli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbbbt  and  G.  0.  OhubchiUi»FJUQ.S» 
With  numerooB  Illwtrations.    Square  cxown  8to.  2U, 

The  ALPINE  CLUB  MAP  of  8WITZERLAHD,  with  parts  of  the 
Neighbouring  Ckjuntries,  on  the  Scale  of  Four  Hilee  to  an  Inch.  Bdited  by  B. 
C.  Nichols,  F.8.A.  F.B.G.8.  In  Four  Sheets,  price  42«.  or  mounted  in  a  oaae, 
62s,  Bd,  Bach  Sheet  may  be  had  separately,  price  Vis.  or  mounted  in  acaae,  16«» 

XAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANO,  from  an  Actual  Survey  in 
1863-1864.  By  Adajcb-Bkillt,  F.B.G.S.  1LA.C.  Published  under  the  Aa- 
thority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  ChromoUthography  on  extra  stout  drawing* 
paper  28in.  x  17in.  price  10«.  or  mounted  on  oauTas  in  a  folding  case,  12«.  M. 

HOW  to  SEE  NOBWAT.  By  Captain  J.  R.  Campbell.  With  Map 
and  6  Woodcuts.    Fep.  8vo.  prioe  fix. 

0TJIDE  to  the  PTRENEES,  for  the  me  of  Monntaineerf.     ISy 

Chablbb  Packb.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8to.  7s.  Sd. 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  8  vols,  post  8to.  Thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations :— I.  WetUm  Alps.  6#.  M.  II.  Central  Alps,  Is.  Sd.  IIL 
Eastern  Alps,  10s.  6d.    Otin  Ten  Parts,  prioe  2s.  6d.  each. 

iBtrodnction  on  Alpine  Trayelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 
of  tiie  Alpe,  price  Is,  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpiste  Outdt 
may  be  had  with  this  iKTBODUonox  xirefized,  prioe  Is,  extra. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

HIGGLEDT-PIOOLEDT ;  or,  Stories  for  Everybody  and  Everybody's 
Children.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  M.  KKATCHBOLL-HuonsEX,  M.P.  With  Nine 
Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by  B.  Doyle,  engraved  on  Wood  by  G« 
Pearson.    Crown  Syo.  prioe  6s. 

WHI8PEBS  from  PAIBTLAND.  By  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  R  H.  Knatch- 
BULL-HcoKSSBK,  M.P.  With  Nine  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  engraved 
•n  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.    Crown  8to.  price  6s, 

MOTELS  and  TALES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disbaeli,  MJP. 
Cabinet  BdiUon,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8yo.  price  £8. 


L0THAIH,6«. 
GONDrOSBT,  6#. 

Sybil,  6«. 
Tangbxd,  6«. 
VBfxnA,6«. 


HiNRnnTA  TracpLB,  6s. 
CoirrARiNi  Flbxxno,  he,  6s, 
Alrot,  Ixion,  iui.  6s, 
TheYouNO  DuKS,&c.8s« 
VivxAV  Grit  6s. 


OABINET  EDITION  of  ST0BIE8  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewbll:— 


Amt  Hkbbebt,  2s,  6d, 

Gkbtbude,  2s.  6d. 

The  Babl's  Dauohtbr,  2s.  6d, 

'BXFEBJXKQM€fLrFR,2s,6d, 

Olivx  Hall,  3<.  6<i. 


Ivors,  2s,  6d, 

Eatharixb  Ashtok,  2s,  6d 
Maroarst  Pkroival,  ds,  Sd. 

LaNSTOK  PARftONAQI,  Zs,  6dm 

Ursula,  Zs,  Cd, 


BXCKEB'S  OALLTJS ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Angustne : 
with  Notes  and  Bxcnrsoses.    New  Edition.    Poet  8vo.  7«.  6<l. 

'BBCXXB'8  CHABICLE8;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Anoient  Greeks :  with  Notes  and  EzcurBuaes.    New  Edition.    Post  8to.  7s.  6tf . 


MIW  WQBKB  PUBIBBD  BT  LCUrOMAHB  AMD  OOu 


n«  XODXBV  VOYXLISrS  UBEABT.    Eaeh  Woik,  in  emrm  Sro. 

eomidaie  in  a  angle  Yolame :~ 

▲iBBBsroNX  Priokt,  Si.  bo«rds ;  S«.  M,  doUu 
Xatodcoisblli  Mori,  S«.  boards ;  is.  Sd,  cloth. 
MblthuTb  Oxjuoiators,  U  boards ;  3<.  6d.  doib. 

"  Good  for  Kothixo,  2s.  boank ;  it.  M,  doth, 

■  HouiBT  HousK,  it.  boards ;  8s.  td.  dottu 

■  ImRpRrnn,  it,  boards ;  it.  9d.  cloth. 
—  Katb  GovBfTRT,  2#.  boards ;  2*.  9d.  oloth. 
*— ^-^^  Qunav'B  ICARxn,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  M.  cloth. 
-^—  xhoBT  Obaitd,  3s.  boards ;  2s.  td.  cloth. 
-^—  Grnbbal  Bouvck,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
TteLLOPiTs  Warden,  Is.  6d.  boards ;  2s.  cloth. 

BARCHnrrKB  Towkrs,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  9d.  cloth. 

Bramuet-HooriTs  Six  BanRfta  qf  tht  Vallrts,  2s.  boards ;  S«.  «&  doth. 
Tlia  BuRaoMARTER*8  Familt,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  9d.  cloth. 

Suu.,  a  Tale  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps.    Translated  fktmi  the  German  of  Wilhelioxi 
Vox  HiLLKRN  by  Lady  Wallacr.    2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  doth. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


POEMS.  By  William  B.  Scott.  L  Ballads  and  Tales.  XL  Studies 
from  Natu«.  III.  Sonnets  &o.  Illnstrated  by  17  Btchings  by  L.  atma 
Tadrma  and  William  B.  Scorr.    Crown  8to.  price  16s. 

MOOBX'8  nUSH  MELODIES,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 

Drawings  by  D.  Haclisk,  II.A.    New  Edition.    Soper-royal  8to.  21«. 


The   LONDON   SEBIES  of  FRENCH   CLASSICS.     Edited    bj  Ch. 
CAS8AL,  LL.D.  T.  Karciikii,  LL.B.  and  Lfio.vcR  SnfrTRNAKD.     In  conrae  <rf 
lublication,  in  fcp.  8vo.  volnmes.    Tbo  follu\t'ing  Plays,  in  the  Division  of  the 
>rama  in  this  Scrien,  arc  now  ready  : — 


pu 
I>i 


CORKRILLS'S  I.E  ClI),  Is.  6d. 
GOIIMKILLK'S  POLTKUCTK,  Is.  6<l. 

Ractke's  IriiiaftNiR,  Is.  6d. 
VoLTAnuc's  ZaIke,  Is.  dd. 


YOLTAIRlfS  AUSRR,  ll.  M. 
LaMARXIXE'S    T0U88AIXT    LOUTSSTCBS 

2s.  M. 

DE  ViOKT'S  OHATTERTOir,  It.  6d. 


BALLADS  and  LTBICS  of  OLD  FRANCE;  with  other  Poems.    By 
▲.  Lavg,  ma.  Late  fellow  of  Merton  Ck>llege,  Oxford.    Square  tcp.  Sro.  As. 

SOUTEEyS  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  AddiUona.    Hedioxn  8yo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14*. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME ;  with  IVRT  and  tht  ARKADA.    Bj  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat.    16mo.  Ss.  6d. 

LORD  MACAULAT'S  LATS  of  ANCIENT  ROUE.    "With  90  niastra- 
tions  on  Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  O.  Bohabf.  Fcp.  ito.  SU. 

Kiniatnrs  Edition  of  Lord  Maeanlaj's  Laji  of  Aneiont   Somt, 
with  the  ninatrationi  (aa  abore)  redooed  in  Lithography.    Imp.  Ifimo.  lOc  td, 

Tht  JBNEID  of  VntOIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.    Bj  Jobm 
ComzroTOV,  MJL   NewBdition.   Crown  Sro.  9s. 
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HOSATII  OPEBA.  Libmiy  Edition,  mth  Marginftl  References  and 
IbigllBh  Notes.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Tomos,  M.A.    8vo.  21«. 

The  LTCIDA8  and  EPITAPHinX  DAX0NI8  of  KILTON.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  (indoding  «  Reprint  of  the  rare  Latin  Version 
ot  the  Lyddas,  by  W.  Hogg,  1694),  Iqr  0.  &  Jkbram,  M«A^     Crown  8vo.  2j.  6d. 

B0WDLEB*8  FAHILT  8HAK8PEABE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medinm  8to.  large  type,  with  86  Woodcuts,  price  14i.  Cabinet  Edition,  with 
the  same  Illubtbahomb,  6  vols.  fop.  8to.  price  21«. 

P0EX8.    By  Jban  Ingblow.    2  vols.  fcp.  8ro.  price  lOs, 

Foot  Snancs,  oontainlng  *  Diyidkd,'  *  The  Stab's  Moxumkkt,'  &o.   Sixteenth 

Thousand.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  fi«. 
Bboond  Sxrzsb,  *  A  BroRT  of  Doom,*  *  Oladts  and  her  Islakd,*  &c.    Fifth 

Thousand.    Fop.  8to.  price  bi, 

P0EX8  by  Jean  Ingelow.  Fibst  Skbibs,  with  nearly  100  Illnstrations, 
engFayed  on  Wood  by  Dalaiel  Brothers.    Fq).  4to.  2U. 


Rural  SportSj  &c. 

DOWN  the  BOAD ;  Or,  Eeminiscences  of  a  Gentleman  Coachman. 
By  C.  T.  S.  Birch  Bstnardson.  Second  Edition,  with  Twelve  Coloured 
Uinstntions  from  Paintings  by  H.  Aiken.    Medium  8to.  2U. 

AKKAL8  of  the  BOAD ;  Or,  Notes  on  Mail  and  Stage  Coaching  in 
Great  Britain.  By  Captain  Malett,  18th  Hussars.  To  which  are  added,  Essays 
on  the  Road,  by  Ndcrod.  With  3  Woodcuts  and  10  lUustirations  in  Chromo- 
lithography.    Uediuni  8to.  71s, 

EHCTCLOPJBDIA  of  BUBAL  8P0BT8 ;  a  complete  Account,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Doscriptire,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
and  all  other  Rural  and  Athletic  ^rta  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  P.  BLAim. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  Johm  Lsich).    8vo.  21«. 

The  FLT-FI8HEB*8  EKTOXOLOOT.  By  Alfred  Hokalds.  With 
ooloured  Representationa  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth  Edition, 
with  20  coloured  Plates.    8vo.  14i. 

A  BOOK  on  ANOLIHO ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 
Sa  every  braneh.  By  Fraxcis  Framois.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  ll 
other  Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  8vo.  lU, 

WILC0CK8*8  SEA-FISHEBXAN ;  comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  Olanoe  at  Nets,  and  Remarks  on  Boats  and  Boating. 
New  Edition,  with  80  Woodoata.    Post  8vo.  12«.  9d. 

H0BBE8  and  8TABLE8.  By  Colonel  F.  FrrzwroRAic,  XV.  the  King's 
Hussars.  With  Twenty*four  Plates  of  lUnstrations,  oontaiidng  very  namerou 
Figures  engraved  on  Wood.   8vo.  lOi.  M, 

The  HOBBE'8  FOOT,  and  HOW  to  KEEP  it  SOTHID.  By  W. 
KxuESfBsq.    Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.    Imperial  8vo.  12«.  6d. 

A  PLAIN  TBEATI8E  on  HOBSE-SHOEIHO.  By  W.  Milis,  Esq. 
Sixth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  with  lUnstrations,  2<.  6d. 


HIW  WOSn  nmuBOD  nr  umoiCAHB  mmb  OSL 


BTABLSS  ft&d  STABLB-FITTZMGS.    Bf  W.  Muml  S^    Ian.  9m. 

wkh  IS  PlAtM,  1«#.  ^ 

BSKABXS  en  H0B8E8'  TSXTH,  addroiied  to  Piu«hMMcs.    Br  W. 

MxLBii,Raq.    Fott  8to.  1«.  6A 

The  HOBSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.    Bj   Wxulzax  Youaxi. 
New  XditioD.roTiMd  and  enlarged.    8to.  wtth  aniBMoaa  Woodooli,  Ua  ML 


The  DOO.    By  Williah  Youatt.    8to.  with  nimiieroiui  'Woodeati^  Ca 

The  DOO  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.    By  SroKMHrnstam,    With  70 
Wood  Engrarinfi.    Square  crown  8to.  7m,  94, 

The    OBETHOUND.    Bj   SroKRHxiros.    Rerised   Edition^   with  ii 
PortralU  of  Gr^hoanda.    Square  orowa  8to.  lis. 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Besaj on  Putori- 
tion  in  the  (}ow.    By  J.  B.  Dobsoh.    Grown  Sro.  with  r'lwtritlniM,  Tk.  ML 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  THEOBT  and  PBACTIOE  of  BANKING.  By  H.  D.  Macuko, 
MJL.  Barrister-at'Law.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  rerised.  9  vols.  9to. 
price  2G«. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BANBJNO.     By  Hbitst  Bunwikq  ]VUcleod. 

Esq.  M.A.  of  Trinity  CoI1(h?c.  Cambridge,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  BaEriiter-at- 
Law.    Crown  8vo.  price  It,  Gd, 

WCVLLOCWB  DICTIONAET,  Practical,  Theorotieal,  and  Hiatorieal. 

of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation.   New  and  reyiaed  Sditim:.   en>.  Ma 

Bnpplement,  price  5<. 

The  CABINET  LAWTEB ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Englaad, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional:  intended  for  Practical  Use  ^biI  GeMsal 
Information.    Twenty-fifth  Bdition.    Vt^*  8vo.  price  9t. 

BLACXSTONE  ECONOMISED,  a  Compendium  of  the  Laws  of 
Bngland  to  the  Preeeat  time,  in  Fonr  Books,  each  embracing  the  Legal  Prindptai 
aad  Practical  Informatien  contained  in  their  respective  volumes  of  Blaokskcae, 
■npplementcd  by  Sabiequent  Statutory  Snactmenta,  Important  Legal  Dediioos, 
&o.    By  D.  K.  AiBD,  Barriat«r-at-Law.    Eeviaed  Bdition.    POet  8to.  7j.  94, 

PEWTNEB*S  COXFBEHENSIYE  SFECIFIEB;  a  Guide  to  the 
Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of  Buflding-Artifioen' Work,  withPkinM 
of  Conditions  and  Agreements.    Edited  hj  W.  YouMO.    Crown  Svo.  Cj. 

WILLICHS  POPTJLAB  TABLES  for  ascertaining  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Tabic  of  Mortality  the  Voluo  of  LifchoUl,  Leasehold,  and  Chnrcfa  Property. 
BcncA^iil  Fine^,  Iteverxionii,  &c. ;  also  Jntorcft,  Lc^mcy,  Suoouasion  Duty,  azud 
various  otlicr  useful  Tables.    Eighth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  lOt. 

HINTS  to  XOTHEBS  on  the  XANAOEXENT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom,  fiy  the  lets 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  Uvo.  U. 


n*  XATXSVAL  KUTAQIItSn  •!  CHUDBIH  U  KEALTH  uiI 

DiHMB,    Bf  t^  late  IKmu  Bdu,  IUI,    Fop.  >n.  («. 

Th*  THZOST  of  tkt  KODSBH    SaEHTITIC  eAKI  of  WSUI. 

Bi  Wouui  Pdu,  IJLB.    BmaVx  BrllUm,  nluiM.    fcp.  Sto.  If.  «^ 
Tli«  COBBEGT  0A2D ;  ot,  Eow  to  PUj  at  WUit :  s  Whist  CatechUm. 
By  Captsiii  A.  CuiraxLi'WAixiii,  P.R.G.S.  lite  nih  HJgUuidan;  Anthoc  ot 
'  Tha  RMe,  <U  Theory  md  Pr«ctiot'    3Ina.  2i.  M. 


THREE  HimsBED  OKienTAL  CHSU  PB0BLXK8  uid  BTITSIIB. 

B7  Jjiura  Pnpici.  H.A.  widT.  T.PrBMS.   Wlthni 
t^.  Sto.  Ii.  &L    BnrrLEiiBrr,  price  It.  td. 


Wuiaii.  e>o.  lOi.  &£. 

TlM  NEW  CODE  of  tbo  Education  Department,  irith  Notes,  Aaalysis, 
Appeodljr,  and  Index,  and  a  Bkolch  ot  tho  Ajdmlnistntloa  ot  the  (StkdIa  far 
Public  ElemtaUij  Education  {18»-18Tfl).  By  H.  J.  GniM,  and  J.  W.  BDWAiina. 
BsiTiiVr-at-Lsw,    Second  Edition,  nvlwd  and  adapted  to  t:ie  Nan  Code,  lint. 


KOQEBK  COOEEBT  for  FBITATE  rAmLIES,  redneed  to  &  Sjitsm 
oT  EnJi^  Practice  In  a  Briie*  of  cartfoUy-taUd  RiatpU.  By  Suu  AOTOa, 
Ktwlj  rerlned  and  eolanrod ;  wlUi  t  PlaUa  and  IH  Woodsata.    Fef.  »ia.  tl. 

KAHSDEE'B    TBEASITBT    of   EBOWLEDOE    ud   LI3RABT   of 

BfAnnce ;  oompridng  an  EngUdi  DtcUtnary  and  Onjiinar,  UnlTenal  QauBaat, 
Clauical  SktlanaiT,  CbroaolDgy,  I^v  Dictionary,  a  irnotiala  ot  tba  Paonfa 
uEtal  Tabic*,  Ho.    Berliad  BdlHoD.    Fop.  tn.  tt.  slou,  V  ItK.  M.  aiL 


Knowledge  for  the  Young. 

Ikg  STEPFIEO-BTOEE  to  EEOWLZDQE;  or  npirardH  of  700 
QohUoiu  and  Aniwen  on  lUaooUaneoiti  BabjecU,  adapted  to  the  caiadty  d 
Infant  mlnda.    How  Edition,  nrlHd.    1  Brno,  lb 

SECOUD   SEBIEB   oI  tba  8TE?PIHa-8T0ITE    to    EEOWLEDGZ: 

Oontainbig  anvarda  ot  BOO  QnutlonB  and  Annrai  on  KIgotllaneoiii  Bubjaol* 
not  omtalned  In  llie  finsr  SlBm.    ISmo.  ti. 

Tho  STEFFIEO-STOEE  to  0E00EA7BT:  Cont&ining  isTsnl 
Hundnd  Qoartlona  and  Aniwen  on  OKEiaiOilcal  BabjectL    ISmo.  U. 


HIW  WORKS 
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TlM  8TSPPniG-8T0NB  to  BIBLE  KBOWLBBGE ;  QaestionB  and 
▲aswtn  oa  tlie  Old  and  New  TesUnMoti.    18nu».  U. 

The  8TEPPIBO-8T0NE  to  BIOGBAPHT;  QnestioiiB  and  Answert 
«n  tlM  liTM  of  Bminent  Men  and  Women.    ISmo.  U. 

The  8TEPPIHG-8T0NB  to  IEI8H  HI8T0BT :  Containing  terartl 
Unadzed  QoeetioDB  and  Anewen  on  the  Hiitozj  of  Irdand.    18mo.  1«. 

The  8TEPPIHO-8T0NE  to  TBEBCH  HI8T0BT :  Containing  serezal 
Handled  Qoestions  and  Answen  on  the  Hietory  of  Franoe.    ISmo.  Is, 

The  8TEPPIHO-8T0NE  to  ROMAN  HI8T0BT :  Containing  serenl 
Hondred  Qoestione  and  Axmntn  on  the  HistoiT  of  Borne.    ISmo.  U. 

The  8TBPPIBO-8T0NE  to  OBBCIAH  HI8T0BT:  Containing  Mrefil 
Hundred  Qneetiooe  and  Answen  on  the  Histoiy  of  Greece.    ISmo.  U. 

The  8TBPPIBO-8T0NE  to  EKGLI8H  OBAXMAB :  Containing  sennl 
Hondred  Qaestiona  and  Ajiswen  on  Bnglieh  Oranunar.    18mo.  1«. 

The  8TEPPnrO-ST0NE  to  FBENCH  PBOBITNCIATIOB  and  COB- 

YBBSATIOK  :  Containing  eereral  Hundred  Qneetione  and  Ajuwere.    ISmo.  U. 

The  8TEPPnrO-ST0BE  to  ASTBOBOlTr:  Containing  oerenl 
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4  OPOaOMt  OP  TBI  RZSS. 

(From  the  Freemana  JauniaZ) 

The  consumate  skill  with  which  the  Very  Ber*  Anthsr 
has  utilized  his  ponderous  materials,  the  acaznen  witti 
which  he  states  and  supports  his  own  Yiews,  the  dexteriftf 
with  which  he  aids  a  concurrent  or  ooxnbatB  an  oppoDort 
— ^these,  joined  to  great  force  of  ezpreesicniy  sfgnal  iQiis- 
trative  fficnltji  and  a  wonderful  range  o£  learxung,  maka 
this  book  altogether  ont  of  the  ordinary  category.  Its 
perosal  offers  the  most  condosiye  answer  to  those  who 
question  the  advantage  of  exploration  in  the  htngoage^ 
literature,  and  antiquities  of  Ireland.  From  this  book 
the  sceptical  or  the  ignorant  will  learn  to  look  with  new 
sentiments  upon  what  is  the  fashion  to  oontemn  or  to  ne- 
glect ;  to  the  scientific  it  will  be  a  wdoome  anzilary,  and 
no  readeri  we  venture  to  predict,  but  will  own  that  be 
has  never  spent  his  time  to  better  purpose  than  in  gathar- 
ing  from  the  rich  stores  here  provided  for  him. 

{From  the  Morning  MaiO) 

Neither  can  we  do  more  than  indicate  the  popular  rea. 
sons  for  the  cultivation  of  Irish  which  he  deduces  from 
the  literature  and  architecture  of  Ireland,  the  extant  evi- 
dences of  high  artistic  culture  among  the  ancient  Iiiahf 
and  the  Keltic  laws,  all  of  which,  he  demonstrates  piovo 
the  *^  Aryan  Origin  of  the  Irish  Bace."  Canon  Boorin 
treats  all  these  subjects  exhaustively,  and  with  extraor- 
dinary erudition  and  laborious  research.  In  such  an  in- 
vestigation the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Bomd 
Towers  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  author  presentsi 
us  with  an  able  summaiy  of  all  that  has  been  written  oa 
the  Bubjeet  for  the  past  seven  centuries,  reviewing  the 
arguments  in  support  of  each  theory,  and  supporting  his 
own  opinions  by  reasons  of  a  very  convincing  character 

The  work  is  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  philological  literature ;  it  displays  immense  emdi- 
and  veiearchi  combined  with  a  judicial  impartiality 
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not  alwsjra  fonnd  in  the  vorks  of  enthadaBtio  writers  on 
oontroTnted  qoeetions  of  race  and  language.  In  style, 
it  can  be  compared  for  oleomeaB,  energy,  and  aptneea  of 
illnatration  with  any  work  in  the  English  langaage ;  and 
we  ahoold  be  glad  if  we  could  see  more  works  of  the  kind 
as  the  resnit  of  the  leamsd  leosore  of  the  higher  digni- 
taries of  the  Bomaa  Catholic  Cbnrch. 

(from  the  Irith  Timet) 

Gaitoit  BoiTBKa  sbowa  with  admirable  skill  bow,  to 
men  learned  in  the  soienoe  of  langoages,  a  knowledge  of 
the  Keltic  is  a  necessBiy  element  ia  their  inreetigfttion, 
and  he  brings  a  binah  to  the  cheek  of  Irishmen  when  ha 
informs  them  that  in  Franca  and  in  Germany  that  lan- 
guage which  they  are  fast  abandoning  is  studied  with 
much  interest  and  zeal  by  the  great  philologists  of  the 
day.  In  his  researches,  the  author  shows  that  there  is  a 
great  similarity  between  the  Latin  and  Qaelio  letters. 
The  depth  of  thoaght  displayed  in  this  work  most  raise 
it  above  ^e  level  of  the  ephemeral  productions  which  too 
frequently  in  latter  times  have  issued  from  the  press 

Canon  Bonrke  devotes  an  interesting 

chapter  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  Bonnd  Towers,  and 
who  bnilt  them  t  The  three  well-known  theories  he  le. 
jeots,  viz.,  Ist  that  they  are  the  work  of  Danish  hands  -, 
2nd,  of  the  early  Christians ;  and  Srd,  that  they  are  not 
of  remote  Pagan  origin.  His  own  opinion  is,  that  they 
were  boilt  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  Aryan  race,  many, 
oentnries  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  That  the  Danes 
bnllt  them  he  looks  on  as  absord,  for  why,  he  perti- 
nently remarks,  bad  not  the  Danes  built  similar  towers 
in  Denmark,  England,  Norway  and  Belgium,  where  their 
power  was  more  firmly  established  than  in  Ireland  ?  That 
they  were  of  Christian  origin  he  denies,  seeing  that  from 
the  time  of  St.  Fatfiok  to  the  Danish  invasion  no  eoclesi- 
Bstioal  sfrootnie  of  massive  proportions  wbb  built  ■,  ^ba&> 
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the  stionoi  in  no  instance  are  of  the  same  ohazBcter  as  Ae 
adjoining  chnrcheSy  neither  is  the  znortar  of  the  saoe 
chemical  composition,  nor  is  their  erection  noticed  in  any 
of  the  many  lives  of  the  Irish  saints. 

(From  the  Celtic  Magcusine  Inverness,  Scotland) 

The  hook  is  in  eveiy  respet  a  wonderfal  and  interest* 
ing  volume  to  the  Kelt,  at  home  and  abroad,  whether  ha 

he  Scotch  or  Irish It  is  a  Keltic  reposi- 

itory— the  writers  Keltic  reading  for  many  years  hemg 
appearantlj  thrown  into  a  cmcihle,  and  having  nnder- 
gone  a  certain  process  there,  are  forged  into  the  hand- 
some and  bulky  volume  before  us.  The  Keltic  student 
will  find  it  valuable,  and  no  one  who  takes  an  intoresi 
in  Keltic  philology,  antiquity,  manners  and  cnstoms 
should  be  without  a  copy,  lor  it  is  a  perfect  store  of  Kdtic 
Itaming. 

[JProm  the  Literary  Wi/rld,^ 

The  author  enters  upon  an  elaborate  argument  to  show 
that  the  language  of  the  Gael  is  Aryan,  and  came  down 
the  stream  of  migration  that  had  begun  to  flow  westward 
from  the  high  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indns 
before  Abraham  went  forth  out  of  his  country.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  revive  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  C^elic 
language  in  Ireland.  '^  Through  the  eastern  origin  of 
language  in  Ireland,"  he  writes,  "  one  reaches  the  habitat 
of  the  people  who  spoke  a  common  mother  tongue  in  the 
hilly  country  of  Persia  and  Armenia,  and  all  along  the 
fertile  valleys  watered  by  the  Orus,  the  Araxes,  and  the 
Euphrates,  once,  as  many  learned  men  suppose,  the  bliss- 
ful site  of  Paradise.  The  phonesis  of  this  primitive 
Aryan  tongue  did  not  rest  on  chance,  but  had  been  wed- 
ded, like  music,  to  principles  of  science.  These  princi- 
ples were  handed  down  to  the  oldest  daughter  of  the 
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mother  tongne— Gaelio— the  phonetio  devdopements  o£ 
which  show  forth  as  this  day  the  tmth  of  Jacob  Grimm's 
laws. 

[From  Nature.] 

'^  The  Aryan  Origin  of  the  Gaelic  Bace"  is  one  of  those 
boeks  which  a  few  years  back  wonld  have  teemed  with 
the  wildest  vagaries.  A  diligent  stndy  of  works  like 
those  of  Zetiss  and  Max  Muller  has  kept  the  author  in 
the  right  path,  and  though  he  startles  ns  now  and  theo 
with  such  assertions  as  that  the  Aryan  is  '^  the  primeval 
language  of  man,"  or  that ''  there  had  been  only  seventeen 
letters  in  the  Greek  at  the  earliest  period,"  his  views  are 
in  general  juyt  and  sound.  We  may  doubt  whether  his 
theory  of  the  Pagan  origin  of  the  Bound  Towers  will  be 
widely  accepted.  The  book  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  knowledge  of  Comparative  Philology 
has  spread,  and  the  wholesome  influence  its  principles 
have  exerted. 

[From  the  AtheruBum,'] 

Canon  Bourke  has  long  been  an  earnest  and  active 
labourer  in  the  field  of  Celtic  literature.  '*  The  College 
Irish  Grrammar"  and  *'  Easy  Lessons  in  Irish"  are  works 
which  possess  considerable  merit,  and  are,  we  believe,  ex- 
tensively used  by  students  of  the  Irish  language  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  present  publication  is  of  a  far  more 
ambitious  character,  a  treats  of  and  great  variety  of  topics 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  question  of  the  Aiyan 
Origin  of  the  Graelic  Bace  and  Language.  The  author 
appears  to  have  read  many  of  the  best  writers  on  these 
subjects.  The  work  brings  within  reach  of  the  general 
reader,  and  of  the  tyro  in  philosophy,  many  of  the  most 
striking  results  achieved  by  the  comparatively  new  Science 
of  Language. 
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[From  the  Uwrpool  UmM  IrUhmmLj 

Canon  Bonrke's  book  on  the  Aryan  Origin  of  tti 
Gael  IB  replete  with  deep  thought  and  profonnd  emdiftbi 
Its  oonclnsiona  as  to  the  Aryan  Origin  o£  the  Keltio  nt» 
and  toDgne  based  on  philological  analogies  will  deeply  in- 
terest all  lovers  of  archaic  lore — ^bnt  in  nothing  wiU  ii 
more  deeply  interest  the  Irish  reader  than  in  the  dedsioa 
at  which  he  arrives  as  to  the  origin  of  those  mysterioQi 
xnile-stones  of  the  ages  that  have  withstood  the  teeth  of 
time,  only  to  remain  as  a  permanent  puzzle  to  the  learned 
— «  The  Pillar  Towers  of  Ireland." 

[From  the  Belfad  Newsletter — second  notice.] 
Oar  attention  has  been  called  to  a  conunnnication 
from  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Boorke,   President  of  St« 
Jarlath's  College,  Tuam,  addressed  to  the  AtheruBumf  in 
reference  to  that  gentleman's  recent  valuable  work  on  the 
Aryan  Origin  of  the  Gaelic  Race  and  Language.     The 
reviewer  stumbled,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland,  the  subject  of  so  much   controversy, 
but  now  by  almost  universal  consent  settling  down  fast 
to  Pagan  period.     Canon  Bourke   has  shown  that  the 
writer  in  the  Athenaum  had  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  question ;  but  the  President  of  St.  Jarlath's  ought  to 
have  known  that,  in  many  cases,  the  want  of  knowledge 
is  a  qualification  of  this  class  of  literary  work.     The  re- 
viewer has  not  only  misquoted  the  work,  ho  has  displayed 
much  of  what  might  be  called  stilty  performance  in  deal- 
ing with  an  Irish  subject. 

[From  the  Belfast  News-UUer.'] 

The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  have  been  a  puzzle  fof 
our  archseologists.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose they  were  built,  are  questions  which  have  given 
rise  almost  to  as  many  theories  as  there  are  structures  of 
this  dasB  remaining.    On  the  one  hand  very  able  men 
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have  oontended  for  their  OhnBtiaii  ori^ ;  snd  <m6,  not 
tile  main,  argfomont  in  Bnpport  of  this  view  is  dttiv^ 
from  the  faot  th&t  a  great  number  of  them  an  foond  in 
oonneotion  vith  leading  eooleaiuldoal  eetabliflfam«itB. 
If  it  were  possibls  to  oouieot  the  building  of  these  "  old 
majeetio  temples  of  our  ows  dear  iale "  with  the  Chris- 
tian period  no  one  woald  be  more  willing  to  do  so  than 
OanoD  Bonrke^  who  ia  a  distingnished  arohnologist,  and 
evidently  anxions  to  bring  all  he  can  into  the  aerrice  of 
his  own  Chnroh ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  writes  in  a 
liberal  spirit  which  has  giren  ns  mnoh  pleagure ;  bnt  ha 
cannot  make  them  Chriatian  in  their  origin.  His  atndj 
of  the  science  of  comparative  philology  has  enabled  him 
to  identic  the  early  Irish  with  the  Aryan  race,  which  he  ' 
proves  was  possessed  of  anffioisnt  skiLl  and  power  to  ereot 
these  Towers.  In  this  respect  his  argnment  is  very  in- 
terasting. 

Canon  Bonrke,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  says  we  ara 
ail  children  of  the  great  Aryan  family,  be  onr  modem 
name  what  it  may ;  and  this  fact  of  common  brotherhood 
between  the  peoples  of  the  United  Kingdom  onght  to 
make  it  the  more  easy  to  reconcile  tiieso  peoples  and  indnoe 
them  to  work  harmoniooaly  fOr  the  promotion  of  onr 
oommon  good. 

[OaliBay  Yirtdtcaior — Second  Notice,^ 

We  have  now  given  our  opinion,  whatever  may  be  its 
value,  of  the  book  before  ns,  gladly  acknowledging  it< 
merits,  such  as  they  appeared  to  as,  and  in  all  honesty 
expressing  onr  censure  where  we  thonght  it  deserved. 
We  believe,  firmly,  that  Canon  Bonrke  has  produced  a 
work  superior  to  anything  that  can  be  accomplished  with 
the  same  end  in  viev,  by  any  other  writer  of  the  day.  IE 
we  are  to  judge  tliem  by  their  works  we  can  have  no  heed* 
tatkn  in  placing  Canon  Bonrke  at  the  head  of  the  living 
Lnsh  BchoIai%  and,  with  general  pmotogicw^  rihamTtam^a* 
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we  may  safely  predictihai  the  Emopeaii  reputation  whiek 
he  must  certainly  earn,  will  endure  long  after  more  ahowy 
names  of  contemporary  worthies  shall  have  lost  the  nar- 
row notority,  gained  by  political  turbulence  that  serais  tht 
chief  spring  of  present  Irish  fame. 

[From  the  QuLxoay  Vin3iicaioT\ 

Canon  Bourke  has  shown  the  people  of  Irehind  from 
the  researches  of  previous  writers,  that  they  have  deB> 
cended  in  conmion  with  the  other  European  nations  from 
that  ancient  stock  that  we  call  Aryans,  who  once  in- 
habited a  broad  region  of  Asia,  spreading  southward  and 
eastward  from  the  Caspian  sea.  The  line  of  poof  lies  in  the 
affinities  of  languages,  for  history  is  silent  on  the  subject^ 
and  even  tradition  gives  no  aid  to  this  truth.  The  woik 
must  be  considered  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  national 
literature.  The  theme  is  fascinating  and  important  and 
it  is  discussed  with  all  the  force  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  it.  At  a  time, 
too,  when  there  are  signal  efEorts  to  subvert  Faith  by 
science,  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  seeing  it  ad- 
duced as  the  friend  of  piety ;  and  in  his  various  scien. 

tific  allusions.  Canon  Bourke  takes  care  to  bring  vividly 
before  us  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  Creator. 

Full  of  valuable  learning,  and  teeming  with  religion, 
and  with  that  now  rare  patriotism  which  is  closely  aUied 
to  it,  the  book  before  us  must  command  the  admiration 
of  every  reader  who  holds  learning,  religion,  and  patri* 
otism  as  matters  of  any  account. 

[From  tlie  Tyrone  Oonstitutiori] 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Bourke,  President  of  St.  Jarlath's 
Boman  Catholic  College,  Tnam,  is  admittedly  learned,  and 
fearlessly  and  truly  Irish.  Men  may  disagree  with  him 
but  they  must  admit  that  what  he  states  he  believes  or 
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knows ;  and  if  a  matter  in  doubt,  that  he  has  patiently 
examined  it  with  all  the  light  of  great  learning  and  acnte* 

liess  of  mind  before  giving  his  decision.  Overmling 
authorities  may  escape  the  best  jadge  and  render  his  la* 
bonrs  of  no  avail,  bat  before  a  solemn  judgment  in  law 
or  scholarship  can  be  moved  the  adverse  authority  must  be 
recited,  and  the  superior  principle  laid  down  clearly  and 
distinctly.  A.  few  months  back,  the  Messrs.  Longmans 
and  Co.,  London,  published  a  work  from  the  pen  of 
Canon  Bourke,  entitled  ''Aryan  Origin  of  the  Gaelio 
Bace  and  Langaage."  The  book  is  tlie  result  of  learning, 
natural  ability,  and  patriotic  earnestness;  in  short,  such  a 
book  as  Lrishmen  should  buy,  study,  and  circulate  for 
their  own  advantage  and  honour.  There  is  nothing  under 
ordinary  circomstances  so  easy  as  to  make  flippant  re- 
marks regarding  the  labours  of  a  scholar.  Persons  alto- 
gether incapable  of  performing  such  labours  can  cry  them 
down,  and  earn  a  false  notority  by  pretending  to  a 
auperior  knowledge  on  any  subject.  Criticism  of  this  na- 
ture, dishonest  at  every  stage,  is  current  in  literature* 
These  tricks  of  the  magazines  and  journals  sometimes 
provoke  authors  and  scholars,  and  when  they  do,  the  re- 
sult is  a  retort  not  always  courteous,  and  an  exposure  of 
the  malpractice  which  does  an  immense  amount  of  good 
for  truth  and  learning  at  the  time  and  in  various  direc- 
tions. Canon  Bourke's  book  challenges  criticism ;  the 
subject]  he  dealt  with  is  debatable,  but  only  deep 
thinkers  and  persons  of  wide  and  general  information  in 
antiquities,  and  accustomed  to  balance  the  niceties  of 
language,  the  origin  and  structure  of  words,  the  evidences 
of  the  migration  of  races,  can  be  heard  pro  or  con  with 
advantage.  Proofs  are  called  for  on  both  sides;  au- 
thorities must  be  recited;  nothing  can  be  taken  for 
granted ;  ail  and  everything  advanced  musb  be  submitted 
to    argument,    proof  and  authority.      One  of  Canon 
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Boorks*!  eriticB,  a  genilfiiiian  of  ilie  flippant  iiibfl^liaiA 
onrred  his  hostility,  and  oomeB  in  for  a  pnawwliiig  ^rUd 
he  is  not  likdj  to  forget  The  AihetuBum  has  tririi 
zoogb-and-tumble  with  the  Gsnon,  and  the  ChuMm  in 
olearlj  and  dererl j  got  the  upper  hand  o£  the  entio- 
a  man  annonnoed  bj  the  editor  of  that  joomal  of  nun 
than  ordinary  grasp  and  depth  of  intellect,  and  of  goi- 
enl  BcholarBhip.  All  these  qnalities  have  not  ssred 
him  from  blnndering,  and  nusrepresentinff,  and]  nni' 
quoting,  and  the  Canon  detects  him  and  exposes  hin 
without  pify. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Irish  World] 

The  Yeiy  Bev.  Ulick  J.  Canon  Boorke,  of  St  Jarlalli'a 
College,  Toam,  has  published  a  book  of  630  pages,  M 
of  learning,  full  of  patriotism,  fall  of  snggeetion  and 
hope,  all  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  present  gener- 
ation, concerning  the  generations  that  have  lon^  ago  peo- 
pled Ireland,  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  We  must 
draw  to  a  close  to-day,  our  review  of  this  most  Taloable 
contribution  to  Irish  histoiy  and  Irish  literature,  which 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  Irish  priest  and  evoy 
Irish  scholar  in  the  whole  world. 

(From  the  London  DaUy  Standard) 

"  The  Aryan  Origin  of  the  Gaelic  Baoe  and  Language." 
By  the  Very  Bev.  U.  J.  Bourke.  London,  Longmans, 
and  Co.,  1875. 

The  thoughtful  and  learned  Work  before  us  is  one 
after  Matthew  Arnold's  own  heart,  abounding  as  it  does 
in  historical  evidences  of  the  hereditary  genius  of  the 
Keltic  race  in  arts,  science,  and  letters.  With  pardon- 
able pride  and  partiality,  as  a  true  Irish  patriot,  Canon 
Bourke  looks  upon  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  Eieltic  race  as 
the  purest  and  most  perfect  type.    ....    The  his- 
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torical  and  ethnological  Talne  of  {his  writer's  researches 
oannot  be  well  over-rated.  He  brings  a  yast  amonnt  o£ 
historic  tmth  to  light,  and  dissipates  many  errors.  He 
refates,  for  example^  beyond  all  question,  the  conmum 
myth  that  the  Pagan  Lrish  were  barbarians,  and  that 
oivilisation  only  came  to  them  by  the  preaching  of  Bt. 
Patrick;  and  yet  a  thousand  years  before  ''the  saint  of 
saints  "  landed  on  *'  the  melimcholy  shores"  of  Ireland, 
a  highly  dvilised  race  of  Kelts  lived  in  that  kingdom 
skilled  in  architecture,  in  painting,  in  mnsioy  in  scnlptnre^ 
in  glass-making,  in  enamelling,  in  dyings  in  the  work« 
nuinship  of  brass,  silver,  gold  and  iron,  in  the  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  arts  of  colouring  glass 
and  metals  which  were  not  miknown,  with  laws  of  social 
life  of  the  highest  type  of  civilisation,  and  with  a  Consti- 
tutional Oovemment  partly  Monarchical  and  partly  Be- 
puUican. 

IFrom  {he  Cflohe.} 

The  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  sound  philological 
knowledge.  Canon  Bourke  is  familiar  with  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  philology,  and  expounds  them  with  refer- 
ence to  his  subject  in  a  lively  and  clear  style.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  his  counsel  will  have  some  effect  in  rousing  the 
learned  class  in  Ireland  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  in  a 
matter  in  which  they  ought  long  ago  to  have  distin- 
guished themselves. 

IFrom  ifte  Deny  Standairi] 

This  is  a  work  of  first-class  merit,  which  every  Irish 
scholar  will  peruse  with  satisfaction,  as  placing  Irish 
Ethnology,  and  the  ancient  Language  of  Ireland|Upon 
a  rationali  and  withal  a  strictly  critical  basiS|  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  Comparative  Philology^  as 
determined  by  the  results  of  the  latest  modeni  xepearehss. 
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{From  i^  Dem^  SenHnd) 
The  anttior'B  universal  repatatkm  as  one  of  the  gmtat 
living  masters  o£  the  Gaelic  language^  his  intunafte  knot- 
ledge  of  the  history,  traditions,  and  people  of  tfaiscoiiiifaf 
and  Hie  able  and  nnbiassed  manner  in  which  be  ink 
every  branch  of  literature  he  handles,  are  snfficienl  etA 
entials  of  his  competency  to  ezplorea  field  where  so  mtsf 
archffiologistSy  historians,  and  philolpgiste  have  flomidenl 
We  cannot  be  expected  to  do  justice  in  a  email  nanipMi 
to  this  splendid  volume  of  erudition  and  i^frffarchi  lAA 
we  may,  without  fear  of  contradictjon,  say  is  a  xemaife 

able  scholarly  productioD '^TheAijan 

Origin  of  the  Gaelic  Bace  and  language'*  helps  to  settb 
this  [much-vexed  question,  irrespective  entirely  of  the 
wonderful  philological  erudition  in  the  Tolmne^  he  will 
indeed  deserve  thanks  from  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  and 
sustain  his  claim  for  national  recognition  of  theimport* 
ance  of  education  by  means  of  the  Qaelio  lan^nage. 

(From  (he  Scotsman) 
Cakon  Boijree  gives  a  deplorable  account  o£  the 
decay  of  the  Gaelic  Language  in  Ireland ;  and,  although 
he  is  probably  fighting  a  loosing  battle,  it  is  imposaiUe 
not  to  sympathize  with  liim  in  his  desire  to  prolong  the 
existance  of  Ctaelio  as  a  spoken  tongue.  His  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  the  grammatical  structare  of  this  ancient  lan- 
guage has  eoabled  him  to  give  contributions  to  linguistio 
science  in  the  shape  of  etymological  notes  respecting  its 
inflections  and  its  relationship  to  ether  tongues.  This  is 
a  field  in  which  very  important  results  may  yet  be 
wrought  out. 

(Limerick  Beporter  and  Tipperary  YnuHemtar.^ 
Ireland  really  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  that  so 
inconsiderable  ona  to  the  very  reverend  and  very  learned 
President  of  St.  Jarlath's  Ckdlege^  for  this  tmh-  valuable 
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and  ezoeedingly  interesting  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  language,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  that  **  Isle 
of  ancient  fame." Father  Bourke,  wield- 
ing his  pen,  as  if  it  were  the  wand  of  Prospero,  has 
brought  us,  whom  he  has  shown  to  be  the  noblest  Kelts 
of  the  noble  Aryan  race,  back  to  our  old  hpme  in  the 
East;  has  worked  language,  and  traditions,  and  legends 
most  effectivelj  with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  has  unques. 
tionablj  succeeded  in  the  grand  object  of  his  most  inte- 
resting publication.  The  author's  history  of  the  Bound 
Towers  is  that  they  are  of  Pagan  (Easteni)  Origin,  buOt 
by  the  first  Aryan  KbH  settlers  in  Ireland,  but  have  been 
utilised  tiy  the  early  Ohristians. 

{^From  ike  Bo8oommon  Mesienger.'] 

We  scarcely  know  which  to  admire  most — ^its  learned 
and  solid  matter,  or  its  charming  and  felicitous  style.  It 
is  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  that  Canon  Bourke  is  no  novice 
at  composition.  He  writes  with  great  care  and  elegance, 
displaying  at  every  page  the  riches  of  a  well-stored  and 
highly-cultivated  mind.  His  sentences  flow  with  an  easy 
grace,  while  his  power  of  illustration  is  admirably  and 
skilfnlly  displayed.    His  work  is  a  splendid  contribution 

to  what  he  himself  styles  linguistic  lore It 

is  for  the  general  and  intelligent  reader  a  delightful  and 

instructive  work We  may  liken  Canon 

Bourke's  new  work  to  an  Exhibition  Palace^  in  every 
department  of  which  we  meet  objects  of  great  interest 
and  attraction. 

IFrom  the  Academy.^ 

The  volume  gives  a  good  insight  into  the  present  state 
of  the  Gaelic  Language  in  Ireland.  Moreover  the  Aryan 
origin  will  not  be  disputed  by  the  students  of  oompara* 
tive  philology. 
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[From  Hhe  BdfaH  Neum-LeUer.^ 

We  want  to  show  that,  relatiyelj  to  IgngKfliwv^^  le 
are  not  what  Lord  Ljndhnrst  was  accustomed  to  dnaSbb 
ns,  '^  alien  in  speech,  in  language,  and  in  blood,"  and  for 
this  purpose  we  mean  to  rely  on  the  valuable  labonn  of 
the  Veiy  Hev.  U.  J.  Canon  Bourke,  M^  J.A.,  Preatdfloi 
of  St.  Jarlath's  College,  who  has  jost  published  a  most 
interesting  work  on  the  subject,  and  who  genetoualy 
acknowledges  the  efforts,  in  the  same  field,  of  Matiiev 
Arnold,  Profeessor  of  Poetry  in  the  XJniTeisi^  of  Ozfoid, 
and  of  John  Stuart  Bladde,  Professor  of  Greek  in  iha 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Thus  it  is  that  great  minds  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  released  from  the  re- 
straints of  prejudice,  have  been  working  in  di&xtfift 
parts ;  travelling,  perhaps,  in  different  routes. 

[From  the  Lofidon  Morning  Post.'] 

The  main  value  of  the  work  lies  in  its  stoi^  of  com- 
parative philology ;  but,  to  the  curious  in  arclueological 
lore,  there  will  be  found  even  more  attractive  matter  in 
the  able  dissertation  on  the  Bound  Towers  and  theBrehon 

Laws The  account  of  Gaelic  poetry  is  also 

very'  good,  as  are  the  descriptions  of  early  Irish  arl^ 
which   is  shown  to   have  been  highly  advanced,  as  aU 

antiquarians    knew    that    it    was And 

altogether  Canon  Bourke  has  produced  a  book  which  is 
an  honour  alike  to  his  country,  his  sacred  profession,  and 
to  his  own  scholarship,  and  which  is  sure  to  obtain  the 
respect  it  deserves. 

[From  Hie  Hour.'] 

We  believe  Canon  Bourke  to  be  a  favorable  specimen 
of  a  clever,  genial,  patriotic  Irish  priest.  Though  of 
Nurman  race,  he  belongs  to  a  country  which  hi>8  had  a 
sa  1  history.    Critical  honesty  compels  us  to  say  that  tiie 
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Canon's  book  contains  much  interesting  mattor,  and  Be- 
Teral  capital  Btoriea.  Canon  Bonrke  ia  scandalized— and 
we  £rankly  go  with  him — that  Irishmen  are  so  ill-informed 
and  apathetic  aboat  the  language  and  archceolog;  of  their 
own  laud,  while  an  Arnold  in  England,  and  a  Blackio  in 
Scotland,  are  lectaring  and  writing  abont  Keltic  litera- 
ture. The  Canon  shows  that  the  Gaelic  language  is 
Axjxa  or  Indo-Earopean.  Soman  Catholicism  he  holda 
to  be  the  only  true  variety  of  Christianity. 

[fVwn  Nolet  on  Books,  by  jMngmana,  Oreen,  d  Oo.j 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  anthor  in  the  present  work 
to  sabjeci  to  a  systematic  examination  the  language,  the 
the  national  history,  the  laws,  and  the  arts  of  the  Gaelio 
popolation  of  Ireland. 

His  conclusion  is  that  the  Qaelie  people  is  strictly  Aryan 
— Sanskrit)  Gealic,  Latin,  and  Umbrian  pointing  to  a 
primeval  low  Aryan  type ;  while  Zend,  and  British  and 
Welsh,  Greek  and  Oscan  have  sprang  from  a  high  Aiyan 
Bonrce. 

Ueriewing  the  ancient  Irish  inrispradence,  the  anther 
endeaTonni  to  shew  that  the  social  and  civil  habits  of  the 
people  evinced  a  highly-developed  civilization  in  the  pre- 
Christian  period;  and  that  theirpo]icy  rested  on  the  same 
Conndation  with  that  of  the  Hindns  and  Romans. 
{From  the  Belfast  Eveniny  TeUgrapK). 

While  differing  from  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
learned  writer,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  of  in  a  manner  which  evidences  a 
vast  amount  of  original  and  painstaking  research  into  a 
most  interesting  stndy,  and  is  the  most  masterly  work 
npon  that  subject  we  have  ever  pemsed.  We  would  re- 
commend its  careful  study  not  only  by  the  philologist, 
but  by  those  interestfld  in  the  early  history  of  their 
oonntry. 
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From  the  Lomdamdgmf  Siamiard, 

This  18  a  work  of  first-clasB  merit,  wliicii  eray  InA 
fcholar  will  pemse  witli  Batiafartion,  as  plaring  Irak 
ethnology,  and  the  andent  lang^oage  of  Irelnnd,  npon  • 
rational,  and  withal  a  strictly  critical  basis,  in  oanfbiRnitf 
with  the  laws  of  Comparatiye  Philology,  as  detenniiied 
by  the  results  of  the  latest  modem  researches.     .     .     . 
But  it  is  time  that  we  should  endeavonr  to  give  oor 
readers  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  Canon  Bonrke's  ad- 
mirable Tolnme,  whose  appearance^  as  we  have  afa^ady 
said,  eveiy  genuine  Irish  scholar  will  hail  with  delight 
not  only  as  delivering  our  national  Hterature,  and  ardus* 
ology,  from  the  ridicule  and  burlesque  entailed  npon  hoAk 
by  the  reveries  of  Valiancy,  but  as  placing  the  whole 
subject  upon  the  high  vantage  ground  of  ecienoe  as  now 
developed  and  elaborated  by  European  scholarships  in  its 
highest  department.    .    .    .    We  commend  this  imly 
learned  and  critical  work  on  the  Gaelic  Lang^oage^  and 
Gaelic  Antiquities,  to  all  classes  of  educated  readers. 

IFrom  the  OonnaugJd  Tdegraph,"] 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  name 
of  the  erudite  President  of  St.  Jarlath's  College  is  not 
familiar  as  a  household  word.  His  varied  attainments 
profoand  knowledge,  and  passionate  devotion  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chiel  have  won  for  him  honor  and  esteem 
at  homo,  appreciative  recognition  and  respect  in  other 
lands.  From  his  earliest  youth,  Canon  Bourke  has  de- 
voted himself  with  a  missionary  zeal,  in  the  Brief  boon 
ho  could  snatch  from  his  many  and  engrossing  avocationfl 
to  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  history  and  tbe 
language  of  a  race  which  was  mature  in  all  the  nobleet 
arts  of  civilization,  long  ages  before  the  deseoratijig  foot- 
steps of  the  Danish  invader  first  polluted  our  siunea 
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,  .  .  .  We  heartily  oommend  the  "  Aryan  Ort^a  of 
the  Gaelio  Booe  and  Language"  to  the  attention  and  pe- 
msal  of  our  readers.  It  is  written  in  a  style  at  onoe 
clear  and  forcible,  logical  and  eloquent.  Is  there  a 
question  to  he  proved,  a  doabt  to  be  solTed,  the  author 
invariably  arrays  his  orgnmeiiia  in  the  convincing  form  of 
a  syllogiBm.  Is  the  imagination  bad  to  he  pressed,  are 
tite  feelings  to  be  appealed  to  ?  Canon  Bonrke  rises 
at  once  to  the  lofty  height  of  descriptive  eloquence,  and 
his  glowing  words  reproduce  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
tbe  ancient  glories  of  Camao  a&d  Lnxor.  .  .  .  The 
publication  of  Canon  Bonrke's  last  and  moat  snooessfnl 
effort  ought  to  stimulate  Irishmen  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  tbe  value  of  the  language  of  their  fathers. 
IFrom  the  Northern  Whig.} 
This  learned  and  elaborate  work  shows  the  importano 
of  an  exhaustive  stody  of  the  ancient  Irish  language  as  a 
oontribntioa  to  the  science  of  comparative  philology.  It 
is  only  recently  that  this  science  has  attained  to  an  inde- 
pendent poeiMon  and  dignity  in  the  rich  domain  of  ana- 
lytic knowledge;  and  Canon  ^eni'ke  has,  we  believe,  sue- 
cessfnlly  shown  what  a  large  place  the  Keltic  tongue  holds 
in  any  tmly  scientifio  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  the 
early  languages  of  the  hnman  race  to  each  other.  .  , 
We  mnat  refer  oar  more  learned  readers  to  the  book  itself 
for  a  thorough  elucidation  of  the  lingnietio  problems  in- 
volved in  the  study  of  Irish.  We  have  also  several 
chaptem  on  the  Bound  Towers;  and  on  the  ample  store  of 
of  ancient  Keltio  MSS.  which  lie  nursed  till  the  genius  or 
patriotism  of  some  fntnie  O'Curry  or  CDonovan,  or 
Joyce  shall  take  them  in  hand,  and  let  forth  their  light 
to  the  world.  Canon  Bourke  is  evidently  a  solid  lingaiat 
and  his  work  is  a  notable  contribntioa  to  our  aationai 
litersture. 
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(From  the  ^o/toti.) 

We  regard  with  pleasure  the  ftppearanoe  of  the  presesl 
work  of  Father  Bonrke  in  oonjonction  with  some  rsoiBt 
and  very  satisfactory  movements  in  faTonr  of  IrelaDfi 
ancient  ton^e ;  they  wear  to  onr  eye  something  like  ik 
air  of  canse  and  effect.  If  our  oonjeetture  be  correct,  ^ 
fact  most  be  eminently  gratifying  to  the  able  and  zeako 
President  of  St.  Jarlath's,  who  has  the  canse  of  InA 
Gaelic  so  tmly  at  heart. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  very  inadequate  notice  d 
Canon  Bonrke's  remarkable  work,  it  is  right  to  say  thtt 
notwithstanding  the  number  and  the  variety  of  tiie 
matters  brought  into  its  pages,  its  hold  on  the  i^aderls 
interest  is  very  persistent.  Were  we  to  indicate  any 
divergent  tendency,  we  should  point  to  the  too  great  am- 
plitude with  which  the  author  has  developed  some  of  the 
analogies  he  employs.  Though  the  title-page  bears  the 
imprint  of  a  London  publishing  house,  the  book  has  been 
printed  at  home — an  example  which  some  other  Irish 
authors  might  follow  with  benefit  to  themselves  and  their 
country. 

(JFVow  tJie  Cork  Examiner,) 

The  author  of  this  book  is  well  known  among  G^Hc 
scholars  for  his  very  excellent  "Irish  Grammar,"  and 
"  Easy  Lessons  in  Irish/'  The  present  work  exhibits  all 
that  one  acquainted  with  his  great  linguistic  acquirements 
might  expect  from  his  pen.  How  few,  even  among 
highly-educated  Englishmen,  or  Irishmen  either,  know 
anything  about  the  history  of  the  Irish  language,  ita 
Aryan  relationship,  or  its  vast  importance  in  philolo<ncal 
research.  To  the  shame  of  Ireland,  those  long  undis- 
covered facts  have  been  established  by  no  son  of  hers,  but 
rather  by  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  chiefly  Germans, 
such  as  Pritchard,  Grimm;  Zeuss,  Bopp,  Ebel,  Schleicher, 
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Haz  Mailer,  &o.  Canon  Boorke  is  the  first  Irisbman 
who  has  followed  ap  the  irork  o£  tEoae  gnat  philologieta ; 
and  he  now  jH«senta  ns  with  Uie  fmits  of  his  own  iiN 
dsatiy  in  atiliziDg  and  adding  to  the  ezploaations  of  his 
piedeoesBors.  His  proofs  in  favour  of  Uie  Aryaa  origin 
of  tlie  Gaelic  race  and  langitage  are  drawn  from  compara- 
tive grammatical  analysia  with  dialects  whioh  are  wdl 
known  aa  off-shoots  of  the  pnioitive  Aryan  apeeoh }  from 
Gaelio  phoneaia;  from  names  of  Gaelic  origin— ^x- 
toiding  all  along  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Tagns  and  tliB 
Shannon ;  from  the  wonderful  knowledge  which  the  an- 
cient Ga^  had  of  painting  and  poetry;  of  law  and  arohi- 
teotnre. 

He  devotes  several  chapters  to  an  aooonnt  of  the 
decline  of  the  Gaelic  Ungnage  in  Ireland,  where  it  waa 
fiist  made  illegal,  and  then  nnfashionable.  He  taunts  his 
fflUow-oDantrymen  and  the  Catholic  Clergy  with  thdr 
apathy  in  "  preaerving !"  (n^lecting)  the  old  tongue,  and 
foretells  tbat  even  in  the  most  Irish-speaJdng  ooontie^ 
like  Galway  and  Mayo,  it  most  become  extinct  in  another 
hondred  years. 

{From  the  UUter  Laily  Examiner.) 

Not  to  go  ontside  "  the  Northern  Athens,"  we  were 
glad  to  note  bow  cordially  those,  from  whom  no  partiality 
for  the  clerical  and  national  author  might  be  expected, 
welcomed  while  reviewing  the  publication.  The  Ifeie*' 
letter  and  the  Whig  were  amongst  the  loudest  in  praise  of 
the  book,  which  the  most  hoatile  cannot  deny  to  be  a 
monoment  to  the  indoati^  of  an  Irish  priest  who  ooonpiea 
the  time  irhicli  he  can  spare  in  discharge  of  his  prafif- 
dential  duties  in  really  painstaking  investigation  in  the 
highest  departments  of  learning,  and  who  gives  evidence 
tliat  in  the  far  West  of  Ireland  pace  is  kept  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Eiigliah  TJmTsrsities.    A  Catholio  priest  wbo 
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gains  words  of  praise  and  honour  in  the  world  of  aeieDoe 
from  his  Protestant  fellow-workers  elevates  his  creed  and 
his  doth  in  the  estimation  of  all,  and  is  a  yiztnal  worker 
in  the  field  of  religion  while  he  seems  only  to  luboor  in 
the  domain  of  soienoe. 
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